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PREFACE TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 

When the A siatic Society of Bengal did me the honour of inviting 
me to translate the Akbarnama, I replied that I doubted my ability to 
make a complete translation, and suggested that I might edit the 
manuscript version by Lieutenant Chalmers. My suggestion was ac¬ 
cepted, and I accordingly obtained from the Royal Asiatic Society the 
loan of the Chalmers’ manuscript and permission to print it. I soon 
found, however, that the translation was too abridged to be made the 
basis of my work, and that it was necessary to execute a new version. 
Chalmers’ manuscript was of great service to Elphinstone and Count 
Noer, and it hais also been of much use to myself, but there are many 
gaps in it, and, Abul Fazl’s language has throughout been greatly com- 

** --- beginning extends to over ninety pages of 

has the effect of omitting the account of Akbar’s 
with tfe prognostics and horoscopes appertaining thereto, as 
well as the noo'ces of his ancestors from Adam down to his grand* 
lather (Babar), The reader may judge of the extent to which abbre- 
■"iffSMifitt h&a- belli carried, when I state that the Chalmers MS. consists 
of two thinnish volumes of foolscap, and that the Bibliotheca Indica 
edition ot uut reinsian text occupies three largB quartoes which ag¬ 
gregate 1,600 pages. . 

Tho^task of translation has occupied me several years, aii5 F 
work has not been very congenial, for Abul Fazl is not an author for 
whom one can feel much sympathy or admiration. He was a great 
A Aaror and unhesitatingly suppressed or distorted faots. His style, 
too, seems—at least to Western eyes—to be quite detestable, being full 
of circumlocutions, and both turgid and obscure. He is often prolix 
and often unduly concise and darkly allusive. His one merit—and 
it is one which he specially claims for himself—is his laboriousness. 
He was an unwearied worker, and when we blame him and lament 
his deficiencies we shall do well to consider what a blank our know¬ 
ledge of Akbar’s reign would have been, had not Abul Fazl exerted 
himself during years , of strenuous effort to .chronicle, events, ami 
institutions. His work als- > imperishable merit of being.-a 





AKBARNImA. 


record by a contemporary, and by one who bad access to information 
at first hand. 

I regret that the work of translation has not devolved upon a better 
Persian scholar than I am. I have endeavoured to do my best, and I 
have sought assistance in many quarters. I now desire to express my 
gratitude to my friends, Maulvi Abdul Haq Abid, the late Mr. . 
J. Beames, Mr. A. G. Ellis of the British Museum, Mr. Irvine and Mr. 
Whinfield, and to the translation of the Ain-i-AkbarT, by Professor 
Blochmann and Colonel Jarrett, and the works of Major Price. I am 
also indebted for much literary assistance to my elder brother, Mv?,. 
David Beveridge. There are, I am sure, many mistakes in my, trans¬ 
lation and notes, but there would have been many more bub; for the 
assistance of my friends, I regret that I have been obliged to maice 
two long lists of Errata and Addenda. In part this haB h>een due to the 
translations being made in England and printed in India, and in part 
to increase of knowledge. The translation of the second volume, which 
carries on the history of Akbar’s reign to the middle of the seventeenth 
year, has been completed by me, and I am about to begin the transla¬ 
tion of the third and last volume. The translation has teen made from 
the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the text, but I have consulWi-many 
MSS. in the British Museum, the India Office, and the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Library, &c. The Bibliotheca Indica edition is by no means 
so good as it might have been, for the learned native editors* were desti¬ 
tute of geographical or historical knowledge. ouey n-— 

made mistakes in the names of persons and places. They have also no 
’pla^Sk'oory notes. In their preface they are severe upon the Lucknow 
edition. No doubt that edition has many faults, but it was the first 
in the field, and it is on the whole a creditable monument of the enter¬ 
prise of the publisher, Munshi Newal Kishor, and of the . liberality of 
the Maharajah of Patiala. The editor, Maulvi S adiq ’All, also deserves 
honourable mention. He has added numerous notes, and though 
many of these are trivial, yet there are also many which are really 
enlightening. 

Since completing the translation, I have seen a remarkable MS. 
of the first volume of the Akbarnama in the possession of Saiyid ’All 

* It is stated in the Persian preface that nine MSS. and the Lucknow litho¬ 
graph were used in the preparation of the edition. None of the MSS. was of an 
early date. 
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■ami. This is evidently a rough draft and contains severa 
gs which do not occur in the MSS. of the finished work. Among 
a are one or two letters of Humayun. I have given an account 
his MS. in R.A.S.J. for January 1903, p. 115. 


4th September, 1902, 


H. Beveridge. 
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AKBAMAMA. 


In the name op God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 
Introduction. 

Almighty God ! 1 What a profound thought and glorious idea it 1 
is that the subtle apprehenders of truth, whose bright minds are like 
the breath of morning, and who are keen-sighted students of the 


l Allah Akbar (Arabic,— Alldhu 
Akbar) God is very Great This ex¬ 
pression is called the takbir — the 
magnifying—and is often used at 
the commencement of undertakings. 
A.F. places it at the beginning of the 
Akbarndma and also of the Ain, 
Blochmann says, (166n.) “ The words 
Alldhu Akbar are ambiguous; they 
may mean, ‘God is Great,’ or ‘Akbar 
is God.’ There is no doubt that 
Akbar liked the phrase for its ambi¬ 
guity ; for it was used on coins, the 
imperial seals and the heading of 
books, farmans , etc.” He then trans¬ 
lates from Badaoni, (II, 210) as fol¬ 
lows; “It was during these days 
“ (A.H. 983=1575-6) that His Majesty 
“ once asked how people would like 
“ it, if he ordered the words Alldhu 
“ Akbar to be cut on the imperial seal 
“ and the dies of his coins. Most 
id, people would like it very 
uch. But Haji Ibrahim objected 
nd said, the phrase had an ambi- 


“ guous meaning and the Emperor 
“ might substitute the Koran verse 
“ Lazikru Allahi alcbaru — To think of 
u God is the greatest thing —because 
" it involved no ambiguity. But His 
“ Majesty got displeased and said, it 
“ was surely sufficient that no man 
“ who felt his weakness would claim 
“ divinity ; he merely looked to the 
“sound of the words and he had 
“ never thought that a thing could 
“be carried to such an extreme.” 
Mr. Lowe (230) has copied this trans¬ 
lation but it seems to me that Mr. 
Blochmann meant to write “ self- 
evident and not “ sufficient ,” for 
the Persian is ldr>wud 

mtcaiyan ast. Mr. Rehatsek (“ Ak- 
bar’s Repudiation of Islam,” 14) 
translates : “ But the Emperor was 
“ not pleased and replied, ‘ It is self- 
* evident that no man can in his per¬ 
fect weakness pretend to be God. 

( Our intention is based on the literal 
‘meaning and there is no occasion 
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schedules 1 of Creation and drawers 8 of diagrams on the tablet of 
wisdom and perception, have not, with the exception of Speech which 
is but a vagrant breeze and fluctuating gale, found in the combina¬ 
tions 5 of the elements or in material 4 forms, anything so sublime, 
or a jewel so rare that it come not within the mould of price, that 
Reason's balance cannot weigh it, that Language's measure cannot 
contain it, and that it be beyond the scale of Thought;—and yet, how 
should it be otherwise ? Without help of Speech, the inner world's 


capital could not be built, nor this 
conceived. 


‘to transfer it (to my name.)*” I 
think the passage might be rendered 
thus, " He (Akbar) did not approve, 
“and observed, ‘It is self-evident 
‘that a humble slave cannot claim 
‘ the Godhead; we are thinking only 
‘ of the verbal coincidence (with our 
‘ own name), there is no sense in put¬ 
ting such an interpretation (as you 
‘have suggested) on the phrase.*” 
The word mmdsabat —which 

I have translated coincidence occurs 
thrice in the beginning of the Akbar - 
ndma in the sense of connection, viz., 
Bib. Ind. ed. 2,11. 2 and 9 fr. foot 
and 22,1. 6. 

The conversation is, on the whole, 
creditable both to Akbar and Haji 
Ibrahim. Akbar, I think, admitted 
that he ehoso the phrase on account 
of its consonance with his name but 
denied that he had any intention of 
claiming to be God* Probably Haji 
Ibrahim’s well-mWiit suggestion 
would not have mended matters, for 
people would still have remarked on 
the double significance of the words. 
See further on this point, BadaonI 
II. 268 (Lowe, 277). In Faizi’s Dt- 
wan, there is a long poem in praise 
of Akbar, every couplet of which 
ends with the words, Allah Akbar . 


evil outer world's civilization be 


1 Jj\ plural of jad'wal, 

a column. The word is often used 
to signify astronomical tables or 
catalogues. 

% ujIAAiS lit. : compass-open- 
ers. 

$ H 

s tarakkub ‘unsuri: 

lit. : elemental combination or inser¬ 
tion of one element in another. The 
similar phrase iSS*** occurs 

in Ain, No. 4 (13, 111.) Tarakkub 
is used in the Akbarnama (22, 1. 6) 
in opposition to tajarrud, i.e ,, single¬ 
ness or nudity. It appears that the 
phrase refers to the four compounds 
described in Ain No/ 13 about the 
origin of metals. There it is said 
that the Creator, by calling into 
existence the four elements, has 
raised up wondrous forms ( paikarhd ). 
Further on, we are told that four 
compounds ( murakkab ), are called 
into existence, viz.: 1st, d$dr-i-‘ulwi 
doings from on high, as rain, snow, 
etc.; 2nd, stones; 3rd, plants; 4th, 
animals. (Blochmann 39.) 

paikar haiyulani 
material form. Haiyulani is from 
the Greek v*ij, matter. I think 
expression is synonymous or net 
so with tarakkub ‘ ansari. The r 
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Verse . 1 
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What a Word* * was that whose utterance 
Unveiled the eighteen thousand ! 3 
No feast equals it in intoxicating power; 

No rival comes nigli it in supremacy. 

It is the initiator in the workshop ; 

It sits enthroned in the palace. 

Whatever reaches the heart of the wise, 

The heart utters to the tongue and the tongue rehearses to 
the ear. 

Its path is from the adit to the exit of hearts; 

Expression and audition are its arena. 

In reason’s observatory * the tongue and the ear 
Are the rising 5 and setting of speech’s moon. 

We cannot reach its sublime foundation by the ladder 6 of the 


terial forms must also be combina¬ 
tions of the elements. 

1 These lines are Faizi’s and in 
his Marhizi-adwdr (Centre of Circles) 
in the canto in praise of Speech. 
(B. M. Add. No. 7795, 25b. Rieu's 
Cat. II. 671). The MS. has bar 
arbdbi-hosh in the last line in place 
of bar rasadgahi-hosh. 

2 Meaning the word of two letters 
leaf and nun , i.e., 1c and n, Kun, 
Fiat, Be, which God uttered at the 
Creation. “ Zf leaf wa nun barun 
aivard kunain” Exordium of Gul- 
shan*i*rdz. 

s It is a Muhammadan idea that 
the number of created species was 
18,000. See Badaoni II. 320 (Lowe, 
330). Also Akbamdma 9,1.11. Me- 
ninski s.r. ‘ alam, quoting from tbe 
Turkish says, “Dew octodecim millia 
mundorum creavit” I cannot find 
toy explanation of the choice of the 
number 18,000. Perhaps it was 
adopted as being a multiple of the 


mysterious number 9, and 9,000 was 
doubled to allow for male and female 
creations. 

The Majma‘u-t-taivdrikh (quoted by 
Anquetil du Perron, Zendavesta, II 
352n.), says the first man was called 
Gilshah—earth-lord—and that he 
had a son and daughter named 
Mesci and Mescianeh, and that after 
50 years, they had 18 children. 
At least this is another instance of 
the use of the number 18 and per¬ 
haps a partial explanation of the 
“ 18,000.” 

* Basadgdh . Observatories are 
described in the Ain (II, 265) as 
wonderful buildings with upper and 
lower windows and placed on elevated 
spots where mists cannot reach them. 
See also 1. c. 266 where the word 
rasad is explained. 

6 Lit. are its east and west. 

9 Alluding, apparently, to the 
notion that thei’e are nine heavens 
one above another. 
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skies nor can the swift foot of reason plant a step in its nature^s 
mysterious wilderness. Its disposition 1 2 is fiery, its constitution 
aerial, its nature earthy but resembling water.* Its fount is the fire- 
temple of the heart; its culmination, the blissful abode of the 
atmosphere; it is as water in the flow of its traffic; earth’s surface is 
its place of repose. * * 

Judges of precedence in the ranks of glory, hare in consonance 
with their knowledge and insight, recognized Speech as Commander- 
in-Chief 3 of Truth’s army,—nay, as the true son and heir of the 
mind. They have felt it to be the Archimage 4 of knowledge, the 
fire-temple of the heart,—nay, to be the mind’s first births Espe- 


1 The reference is to the four 
elements. MS. No. 564 says that 
speech is compared to fire, on 
account of its vehemence; to air, 
because it is breath; to earth, 
because its place of utterance is the 
tongue which belongs to the visible 
world; and to water, because of its 
smoothness and mobility. 

2 abnumci, showing water 
or looking like water. Ab also means 
lustre and Chalmers translates “of 
liquid purity/’ But A. F. is evident¬ 
ly thinking of the element of water. 
See a similar passage in Ain No. 4, 
(Bib. Ind. 13), where gold is compared 
to each of the four elements. There 
is a passage in A. F.’s preface to 
the Am where mankind is divided 
into four classes, corresponding to 
the four elements. 

s Sipah-sdldr, lit: Soldier-Chief; 
but the description in the Am of 
the duties and qualifications of the 
Sipah-sdlar shows that he was rather 
a Yizier or Prime Minister. Indeed 
A. F. begins by calling him the Vice¬ 
gerent of his Majesty. (Jarrett II, 
37). 

4 Mubid mubidanUddnisfa . 


6 LS^il! jjlj abu-l-dbal, father 
of fathers; but the meaning is not 
that Speech is the forefather or first- 
parent of mind but that it is the 
Adam or primeval ancestor engen¬ 
dered by the mind. 


The passage from “ Judges ” to 
“birth” is a military metaphor, for 
suf uf (ranks) means lines of soldiers 
and anjuman may mean an army. 
The phrase which I have rendered 
“ true son and heir ” is Ichalaf-as- 
siclq or Jchalaf sidq and means a 
successor or perhaps “ Vicar worthy 
of his proto-type.” The tashdld and 
article of Text seem unnecessary, 
Lane 795c. 


Chalmers translates, “Those who 
can appreciate the highest grandeur, 
have by means of their sense and 
penetration understood this exalted 
foundation of the Council Eoom of 
Eeason to be even the son (the MS. 
has sun —clearly a clerical error) of 
the sincerity of the heart and the 
kindred of wisdom have supposed 
it to be the furnace of the soul or 
rather the Palladium of the affec¬ 
tions of the mind.” 
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. 7 ini ttviu u i ivn , 

cially preeminent is tliat Speech * which is the ornamented armament 
of the splendid volume; adorned preface of the sublime code, 
that is, is the praise of the Lord of heaven and earth ; panegyric 
of the Distributor of life and Creator of the body; which is at once 
a stage of exaltation for the beginning and a heart-entrancing 
ornament for the close; at once caravai?conductor 2 of the elo¬ 
quent and prince of eloquence; chamber-lamp of the sitters in dark¬ 
ness; solitude-adorning companion of the recluse; pain-increaser 
of the lovers of the path of God-seeking; ulcer-plaster of the 
wounded dwellers in the recess of impatience; cordial for the drinkers 
of sorrow's bitter tears; embalmer 3 of the broken-hearted denizens 
of the hermitage of silence; marshaller of the brave in the contests 
of divine love;* banquet-lamp of the beloved 4 ones in the palace of 
peace ; thirst-increaser 5 of thirsty-lipped inquirers ; hunger-increaser 


1 It is difficult to regard all 
these 'expressions as referring to 
speech only and Chalmers has, 
apparently, considered them as des¬ 
criptive of the Almighty, for after 
the words “ Creator of the body ” 
(See infra) he translates, “ He be¬ 
stows the basis of exaltation to the 
commencement of eternity/’ But 
I think the reference is< really to 
speech and that A. F. is thinking 
of the logos . I learn from the trans¬ 
lation of the Gulshani-rdz of my 
friend Mr. Whin field, that Sufis ren¬ 
dered the Neo-Platonic logos by the 
phrase ’aql-i-kull, universal reason. 
A. F.’s language may be compared 
with Nizami’s address to Speech 
(suJchan) at the beginning of the 
Makjhzanu-l-asrdr. The author of 
the Ma'dsir-l-umara (II. 622) says 
that A. F. has been called a Nizami 
in prose. 

8 The force of this antithesis or 
parallelism is not very clear, but 
apparently some such distinction as 
that between the Church militant 


and the Church triumphant is in¬ 
tended. While the eloquent are 
travelling, i.e., marching on as prais- 
ers of God—and have not yet at¬ 
tained their goal, speech is their 
leader and when they have arrived 
at their resting place, i.e. f at perfec¬ 
tion-speech becomes their sove¬ 
reign. Chalmers translates. “ He 
leads the Caravan of the Eloquent 
and He is the Prince of Oratory.” 

3 Properly, pissasphalt, or, as 
Chalmers has it, embalming drug. 
The word in the text is momiai from 
which comes our word mummy . 
We might therefore translate, mum -• 
mifier . 

4 Ma'skuq mizdjdn, perhaps fill¬ 
ed with love or excessively loving. 

6 IstisqabaJchsh lit. giver of 
dropsy. Thirst is often an accom¬ 
paniment of dropsy. Sa'di ( GuUstan 
II. Story 33), speaks of a dropsical 
person as not being satisfied even by 
the Euphrates, and there is a similar 
reference in the Bustdn (III, 1. 26) to 
the condition of a dropsical person. 
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of hungry-hearted ones in the wilderness of search. Hence it is 
that wakeful-hearted sages,—with all their tumult of love and rest¬ 
less longing,—have stayed the hand of contemplation at the hem of 
the divine canopy * 1 2 and with thirsty lips, and blistered feet, and the 
gulping down of thousands of agitations and cries, have set the seal 
of silence on their lips and—wisely wrapping the foot of respect in 
the skirt of humility,—have not attempted what has not been 
vouchsafed to them from the almonry of destiny. 

Verse. 

Letters 3 and dots are the desert sand in Thy perfect path. 

In the universe of Thy wisdom, the city of speech is but some 
market-booths. 3 

The warders of jealousy 4 * at Thy door, smite the understanding, 

With blows of astonishment in front, and strokes of ignorance 6 
from behind. 


on the banks of the Nile. The 
Romans had a similar notion. See 
Ovid’s Fasti (1.1. 215) and Horace’s 
Grescit indulcjens sibi diru,s hydrops , 
Nec siiim pellit , 

A. F.’s meaning is that some 
knowledge of the Divine praise 
makes one thirst for more. Of. 
A. F.’s Imhd ’ where Sharafu-d-din of 
ManTr is called a thirst-implanter. 
Istuqa also means praying for rain, 
and thus the epithet may mean that 
God puts a prayer for rain in the 
mouths of the thirsty, or that he 
grants their prayer for rain. The 
epithet following ~-ju‘-ctfzd —may 
mean appetite-increaser. 

1 Haudaj (howdah) which also 
means a camel-litter. It is probably 
used in this sense in the Akbarndma, 
I. 14/1. 12 from foot. 

2 Lit. points and letters. By the 

dots are meant the diacritical 

points. The lines are Faizi’s. See 

Am I. 236, and Blochraann, 550. 


Mr. Blochmann renders the lines, 
thus j— 

“ Science is like blinding desert- 
“ sand on the road to Thy perfection; 
“the town of literature is a mere 
“hamlet, compared with the world 
“of Thy knowledge. Thy jealousy, 
“ the guard of Thy door, stuns 
“human thought by a blow in the 
“ face and gives human ignorance a 
“ slap on the nape of the neck.” 

Chalmers has,—“ The Viceroy of 
“ dismay spurns our fancy from Thy 
“door;—-With the blow of stupor 
“ upon its front and the thrust of 
“ ignorance from behind.” 

s rfista, a market-town or 

hamlet. 

4 Or perhaps, the watchmen of 
Thy jealousy. A. F. speaks (42, 1. 10) 
of the Divine jealousy’s preserving 
from public knowledge the true 
character of Akbar’s horoscope. 

6 The meaning seems to be 
that the human understanding is 
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Ill other words, praise of the incomparable Deity lies outside 
the field of possibility, and the panegyric of the unequalled God is 
beyond the field of existence. 1 


Verse. 

Wherever discourse 52 deals with the knowledge of God, 
Our thoughts' praise becomes dispraise. 

Behold rashness, how it boils over with daring ! 

Can a drop embrace the ocean ? 

Think not that it is even a single letter of the Book, 8 


encountered by amazement (Of. 
Gray’s “amazement in his van.”) 
when it attempts to fathom the 
Divine mysteries and is also buffetted 
by its own ignorance. 

i alcwan. —There is a Hindi 

Word akwan signifying calculation 
but here, oJkwan seems to be the plural 
of ^ kun , existence or world. 

a kadis , which may either 

mean tradition or simply mention or 
discourse. It also means new or 
recent and perhaps the author of the 
lines wished to take advantage of 
these meanings. I think the primary 
meaning here is talk or di&coafse for 
the lines are FaizI’s and we find him 
elsewhere using kadis in the sense 
of discourse; e.gAkbarnama III* 
687,1.10, where, addressing himself, 
the poet says, “ FaizI! keep silent 
from this discourse! ” The lines in 
our Text occur (but in other order) 
in the selection from FaizI’s poems 
given in the Aldmmama , III, 684, 
1, 2 and 683, last line.) 

Chalmers thus translates the 
linos:— 

“ When our traditions could trace 
the knowledge of God, 

« Our most grateful thoughts be¬ 
come ingratitude. 


the 


the 


“ Behold our arrogance in 
ebullition of our daring 
“ When a drop would clasp 
ocean in its embrace, 

“ Think not any volume contains a 
letter of it; 

“ For a letter is but as flax and it 
is the shining Moon. 

“ How long wilt thou arrange the 
harness of thy speech, 

“ Place thy step here with the 
offering of helplessness. 

8 This difficult couplet receives 
illustration from the beginning’ of 
a letter to Shah ^Abbas of Persia in 
the first book of the Inshd.’ There 
it is said that, if all the dots of our 
intelligences and all the scheduled 
of our thoughts were combined with 
the armies of knowledge and troops 
of sciences, their total would not 
represent one letter of the Book of 
Praise, or be one ray of the Sun. 
And then we are told, in evident 
allusion to Sa’di’s famous couplet 
about the leaves of the trees, that 
the works of creation praise God 
with a tongueless tongue. It is 
clear then that the word book ( kitab) 
is used in the above verse, in a 
mystical sense for the mysterious 
Record of the Divine Praise. 
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For the Letter is muslin 1 and the Book moonlight. 

How long wilt thou be an embroiderer 8 of speech ? 

Stay thy foot here, with the acknowledgment 3 of humility. 

So long as there is no link between terrestrials and celestials, 
and the path of speech between the earthly and the heavenly is 
closed, what intercourse can there be between the limited and the 
unlimited, so that an atom of the dust can have any lot in the pure, 
world-warming Sun ? What goal in the boundless plains of necessity 
and eternity is possible for a prisoner in the subterraneous vault of 
accident and modernity ; and what strength can he have to traverse 
them ? What portion can a bewildered, headless and footless mote 4 
have in the beams of the world-lighting Sun ? It can only be tossed 
about in the wind. What is a dewdrop to the swelling ocean or to 
the cloud surcharged with rain? 'Tis but the vaunt of a parched 
lip. Pity it were that a mote should discourse about the Illuminator 
of the assemblage of existences and, though it know him not, and 
cannot address him, yet should speak of him and search for him ! 

What connection is there between the dark defile and the courts 
of light; between non-entity and absolute being ? The creature may 
never attain such knowledge of the Creator, as to be able to draw even 
a few breaths in the rare atmosphere of the praise of His mysteries 
(maknitndt) or to plant some steps in the field of the comprehension 
of the wonders 5 of His store-houses (makhzundt). How then can he 


J kaian. The Lucknow 

editor says kaian is a kind of cloth 
that goes to pieces when exposed 
to the moonlight. Blochmann (94) 
says (kaian) “ generally translated 
by linen. All dictionaries agree 
that it is exceedingly thin, so much 
so that it tears when the moon 
shines on it; — it is muslin.” A. F. 
(Ain I. 106.) calls it katan-i-farangi, 
i.e.y European kaian. (See Yullers 
s. r., and the Burhdni-qati* . Appa¬ 
rently kaian is our word cotton. 

mahmil, means a camel- 
litter. It is also the term for the 
cloth which is sent annually from 


Egypt, as a covering for the Ka*ba. 
The lines are Faizi’s^ See Akbar- 
ndma III. 684,1. 6. 

s clastdwiz. This word 

which Chalmers translates offering , 
is commonly used in India to mean 
a document, voucher or exhibit. 

4 The mote is supposed to be in 
love with the sun. Blochmann 597 n. 
and 606 n. 

5 ‘ajaib does not occur in 
the Text after idrdk , but it is found 
in No. 564, in three MSS. of the 
B.. A. S. and in three of the A. S. B, 
Chalmers’ MS. also seems to have 
had it. 
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be fit to enter tlie courts of the Creator’s praise ? For him who has 
no right of approach, to speak of the Sultan* s privy chamber, is only 
to be exposed to ridicule and to make himself a public laughing¬ 
stock. 

Verse . 11 

Though the foot of Speech be long of stride, 

Thy curtain-stone 8 hath shattered it. 

Though Speech be fat and lusty, 

It is lean 8 when it reaches Thy table. 

O Thou! Higher than our imaginary* heavens and more 
exalted than the plane of the elements and than the stars, inasmuch 
as Thou hast not bestowed on us knowledge of Thy essence and attri¬ 
butes, it is manifest that Thou regardest not thanksgiving as within 
our powers, and seeing that Thou hast conferred on us mercies which 
are infinite, it follows that Thou hast not laid upon us the obligation 
of adequate gratitude ! 

When I saw that the door of utterance was closed, I perceived 
that of action open and said to myself in ecstacy;— 

“ If thou hast not the power of utterance and canst not chaunt 
“ panegyrics, be not cast down, for it is the smooth-tongued and 
“ empty-handed who, by a fraudulent barter, traffic words at the 
“ rate of realities. The praise which is laid upon mankind 6 as a 
“ duty, by the commands of the Understanding,—that world-obeyed 


1 Both couplets are from the 
Makhzanu%asrdr of Nigami. See 
Bland’s ed. 3, 1.42 and 21. 1.380. 
Kigami was a favourite author with 
Akbar. Blochmatm, 104. 

8 Qu. a stone placed upon the 
edge of a curtain to prevent its 
blowing aside. Perhaps simply 
stone of the threshold. 

5 That is, from the length of 
the journey. 

* Kursi-i- ( aqul u aivJidm. The 
burst or throne is the crystalline or 
eighth heaven and below the ‘arsh 
which is the empyrean—the ninth 
heaven or the heaven of heavens. The 
2 


Jcursi is supposed to be God’s judg¬ 
ment seat and the author’s meaning 
seems to be that God is higher than 
any such imaginary throne. Lane 
(s. v . A ’ursi) quotes an authority as 
saying that the Jcursi is the place 
of the feet, and s. v. ( arsh, quotes 
a saying of Muhammad that the 
seven heavens and earths, by the side 
of the Jcursi, are naught but as a ring 
thrown down in a desert land ; and 
such is the Jcursi with respect to tlie 
'arsh (the empyrean.) 

6 hhanwada-i- 

imJcani lit. the family of contingent 
existences. 
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“ sovereign*—is that they make the night-illuminating jewel of 
“ reason*—one of the bountiful Divine Ruler's greatest gifts*—into 
“ a bright lamp* and employ it for sweeping and cleansing the courts 
“ of their outer and inner man. Should the taskmasters 1 * of fate's 
workshop have attired a son of Adam in the garb of want and 
u solitude* let him first of all gird up his loins for self-culture and 
“ afterward let him endeavour the improvement of others- Should 
“ they have brought him into a crowd of associations and contacts— 
(c as may be inevitable in the arrangements of this evil world*—let 
“ him* if a ruler* prefer the betterment of others to his own; for 
“ the duty of the shepherd is watching the flock* and the design 
“ of sovereignty is universal guardianship. If he he a subject* 
“ let him* first of all* show alacrity in obeying the orders of his 
“ legitimate ruler** and then let him cleanse the secret chambers 
“ of his heart from the dust of heavy-pacing sensuality and nimble- 
“ footed wrath* so that* by his life and conversation* he be a teacher 
“ and a testimony of the incomparable Giver and Cherisher of his 
“ outer and inner man." 

When the communing with my heart had proceeded thus far* 
a resting-stage showed itself afar off to my bewildered mind* and my 
thoughts were pleasant for a while. My astonied heart was* it is 
true* saddened by the length and difficulty of the journey* but was 
cheered by the sound of the machinery of movement* 3 and by the 
good tidings of eventual arrival. Suddenly the thoughtful foot 
of my boding spirit came upon a stone; for the praise of God does 
not consist in comprehending His perfect attributes and assigning 41 


1 Manta%im'an, lit . arrangers or 
managers. 

* I (jjx) awamiru mcil- 

Idhu al drnru ;—an Arabic phrase 
signifying the commands of him to 
whom is command, i.e., who has right 
to command. See verse of the Ko¬ 
ran in the document preserved by 
Badaoni. (II. 271, L 9. Lowe 279. 
Koran, Sura IY. 62.) 

3 , dhangri-sdz-i*rdh. 

Aharg means symphony and also 


intention or resolution. Perhaps 
the expression refers to the tinkling 
of the camels* bells. Chalmers has 
“ the sweet-sounding of the instru¬ 
ments of travel.” The meaning ap¬ 
pears to be that, though the way is 
long and difficult, the mind of the 
pilgrim is cheered by the thought 
that he is moving on, and will even¬ 
tually reach his goal. 

4 Lit . connect them with His 
i court. 
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them to His Essence ; nor is it the reckoning up of His benefits which 
are without beginning or end, and by dint 1 of these wares of new¬ 
fangled* praise, thrusting oneself forward; nor 3 should we regard 
praise as beyond human comprehension and so, stop short of the 


1 Lit. alongside or abreast of. 

2 apf hadZs-cllncl, stained 

with novelty. The text has an i%afat 
between hadus-aliid and the follow¬ 
ing Ichudrd which would, I think, 
be better away. It is not in No- 
564 

8 I read U yd, instead of 0 ta, as 
this seems to me to make the better 
sense. It also appears to be the 
reading adopted by Chalmers. Most 
texts, however, read ta. The Elliot 
MS. (Bodleian 4a) has yd and the 
Walker MS. (Bodleian 115) had yd 
also but this has been altered into 
fa,—I suppose by the copyist. B.M. 
MS. Add. No. 6544 has also yd. 
B.M. MS. Add. No. 5610 has ta. 
Td may be right and the meaning be 
that the result of attempting to 
number the Divine benefits, etc., is 
fcbat one finds the calculation beyond 
one’s power and so gives up praise 
in despair. The translation, in this 
case, would run thus ; “ Until ” (or 
44 with the result that ”) “ one recog¬ 
nizes that praise is beyond human 
comprehension and so joins those 
who have fallen short of the portico 
of praise.” The author’s meaning 
seems to be that for awhile he 
thought he had come to see what was 
44 the chief end of man,” viz., v to do 
his best in the situation in which he 
might be placed. This cheered him 
in spite of the path’s being long and 
hard, but suddenly, a fresh difficulty 
presented itself, for he recognized 
that the praise of God which per¬ 


haps, we should call Theology and 
which the author regarded as man’s 
prime care. Cf. the Shorter Cate¬ 
chism—''man’s chief end is to glorify 
God and to enjoy him for ever” 
did not consist in either of the two 
following things; 

1. Attempting to comprehend the 
inscrutable. 

2. Much speaking about TIis 
bounties, hoping thereby to win 
God’s favour and to have glory of 
men. 

Nor again was it right to aban¬ 
don the study of Theology as beyond 
our powers, and devote our energies 
to the improvement of our own 
miserable selves, even if such endea¬ 
vour were after moral as well as 
material advancement. No! true 
Theology or Divine worship con¬ 
sisted in renouncing the attempt 
either to fathom the Divine mysteries 
or to recount His benefits and to 
take refuge in acknowledgment of 
our baseness and impotence. The 
author’s view, in short, is that ex¬ 
pressed in the parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican, of which 
perhaps, he may have heard from his 
friend Aqua viva. These reflections 
led him to see that he must strive 
after worshipping God, though in a 
different fashion from that of tlie 
theologians, and eventually he found 
rest in the discovery that the highest 
form of Doxology was to record the 
achievements,—spiritual and tempo¬ 
ral—of that Divine master-piec%, the 
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porch of thanksgiving; nor should we style self-culture 1 the recital 
of the Divine praise, and growing weary-hearted 8 at the darkness of 
the road and the distance of the goal, regard such self-deception as a 
gain, and with abandonment of thanksgiving, set about whatever the 
cheatery of the hour represent as our true aim. 

4 Rather the note of Praise is to lay this praise-loving, self-adorning, 
self-auctioning spirit 8 on the threshold of service, at the base of 
supplication and humiliation and to cast it down from the arch 4 of 


Emperor Akbar. Unfortunately we 
may say of Abii-l-fazl what has been 
predicated of the poet Young—that 
he never gets hold of a thought that 
he does not tear it to pieces. 

As the passage is difficult, I give 
Chalmers’ translation below :— 

‘‘For the meaning of the giving 
“praise to the Almighty is neither 
“ that we should inquire into the 
“ qualities of His perfection and then 
“apply them to His Majesty—-nor 
“ that we should reckon up the 
“ endless bounties of Eternity and 
“ then offer up in return for them, 
“the fabricated wares of our own 
“ commendations ; nor should we 
“ suppose them too excellent for 
“human ken and thus despair of 
“ reaching the portico of gratitude ; 
“ nor should we denominate the adorn- 
“ ment of ourselves, the recital of 
“ God’s praises ; nor become sorrow- 
“ ful of heart from the dimness of the 
“ path and the delicacy of the under- 
“ taking, and seizing the opportunity 
“ of empty excuses, refrain from 
“ shewing forth His praises by com* 
“ mencing with the evasion which 
“ may appear most plausible for the 
“ purpose. But rather the true 
“ intent of God’s praise is this ;— 
“ that our grateful soul should place 
“self-conceit and self-boasting on 


“ the threshold of obedience at the 
“ footstool of submission and devo- 
“ tion, and thus expel them from the 
“ palace of self-interest ; so that our 
“real helplessness may be decked 
“ with the semblance of piety and our 
“inward and outward man may be 
“ adorned with humility and poverty 
“ which will thus suit the seemliness 
“ of the breast of our purpose and 
“tend towards the praise of the 
“ bounteous Creator of the Universe.” 
Chalmers’ MS. I. 7.) 

l JUiwes7itan<irdiri.-Jchitdrd. 1 
think this means self-improvement, 
rather than self-glorification. It 
refers, as Ho. 564 remarks, to the 
endeavours after a better life men¬ 
tioned above. It may, however,mean 
self-advancement, i.e., striving to 
** get on ” without thinking of any¬ 
thing higher. 

3 Afgdr-fchatir , lit cripple-heart¬ 
ed, thus keeping up the metaphor of 
an exhausted wayfarer. 

8 nafs-i-sipds. Naf$ 

has many meanings but is generally 
rendered spirit or breath. Here per¬ 
haps, it means something more mate¬ 
rial and might almost be translated 
body; else how can the author speak 
of its being flung down, etc. ? 

4 idq% arch or archway, also 
alcove. Tdgi-naqr appears to be a 




NOTE. 

The following passage was accidentally omitted. It should come in at p. 13, 
1. 11, at the end of the second paragraph, and immediately after the word 
“ thanksgiving.” 

(e Inasmuch as my aim was lofty, and my intent majestic, my 
scheming soul could not extricate herself from confusion and set 
free the word-framing tongue. My constitution would not allow 
that,! like the ignorant and the imitative, I should enter the Praise- 
Court of the most glorious God by force of words and ejaculations, 
and be soothed by borrowed metaphor and hackneyed phrase. Nor 
yet would my effusive zeal permit that I should, after the manner 
ofjfeeble-soulecl sages, refrain from searching after Him, or stay 
my lips from speech concerning him, and thus by a contradictory 
confession , 1 disparate from one’s practice in secular matters, proclaim 
inability and simultaneously hold one’s self forth as a right-thinking 
utterer of verities.” 


i Iqrar-i-naqi?. The meaning seems 
to he that the same person who 
excuses himself from praising God 
by the plea of inability, yet in other 
matters, for instance in returning 


thanks to men, claims to be endowed 
with eloquence. Chalmers has “a 
lame conclusion which obtains not 
in other matters.” Perhaps he read 
qardn. 
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self-consciousness and self-regard, so that its inward poverty may 
be adorned by outward submissiveness, and its inner and outer 
nature be decked with humility and lowliness till fitness 1 grace 
the bosom of purpose and bo turned into praise of the Omnipotent 
Creator. 

Now as such wares* of thanksgiving are abundant in the booths 
of men and are especially plentiful in my own stall, why do I with¬ 
hold myself from Divine praise and why do I delay to laud the 
Eternal One ? Under any circumstances, it is better for me to escape 
from this deceiving misery of self-pleasing and to address myself 
to the heights of lofty thanksgiving. 

I was a long time in perplexity, having neither ability to speak 
nor power to remain silent, when suddenly a door of light was 
opened by the intellect, that glory of life, and my confused heart 
found the neck of hope fitted with the noose of resolution. This 
message came to the ear of guidance, “Artist in Truth’s picture 
“ gallery ! dost thou not compose a book whose frontispiece thou 
“ mayest adorn with praise ? Thou art inditing the history of the 
ft Lord of time and the terrene (zamin w zaman ) and Crown-jewel of 
« monarchs, and praise to God will come into the writing, and thanks- 
« giving to the Almighty be part of the picture ! praise of praise is 
“not right; the works of the Artificer are the perfect praise of the 
“ pure God and acknowledge 8 him with a tongueless tongue.” 

“They (the works of creation) by conferring this knowledge, 
“ grant to the soul-awakened and inwardly-cultured, possession of 
“ Light absolute and bring them into the vast shadow of praise which 
“ together with its delights, is the highest dignity (jnansab) of celes- 
“ tial existences.” 11 

ivord8, of which the author had no 
doubt a great stock. 

& Of Addison’s hymn. 

4 wajub-i-wajtid, 

necessary existences. The reference 
is to the glorified spirits of saints 
and prophets. Of. a passage in the 
letter to Shah ’Abbas, already men¬ 
tioned ; mil mahdmid Jcibriyd 
Jchudawandi, the shadow of the 
laudable qualities of the Almighty. 


poetical phrase for the eye, viz., the 
arch of sight. 

l I omit the izdfat after shahtagi . 
If this be retained, the translation 
will be “until” (or “and”) “it be 
fitted to the fitness of the bosom of 
its purpose.” 

3 mqtd'-i-sipd*, mer¬ 

chandise of praise. I supposb that 
this praise, like the imUd^i^dlud^gi 
on the previous page, must mean 
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“ Now 1 it is manifest that no nobler impress or sublimer jewel 
<f is to be seen in tbe material world, 3 than the exalted presence of 
u powerful princes who by their holy energy, regulate the outer world 
u and knit it together. And assuredly, to make over a world to one 
“ man and to consign to him the momentous affairs of a universe is 
“ to incorporate in him the world of reality, or rather to make him its 
« soul. Especially if he be a world-adorner seized with the desire 
<f of inhaling the fragrant breezes of Truth's spring-time and is seated 
“ on the lofty throne of felicity. Still more if he be the Lord of 
«an Age who in addition to these two 8 endowments, has a heai’t 
" and mind fed from a hidden fountain. Above all, if he be that 
“ altar of the pious who by the Divine aid, has risen above these 
5 “ degrees and has become colourist of the House of Truth, banquet- 
u illuminator of the Hall of Realities, confidant of the Presence 
« Chamber, intimate of the pure palace of unity, and is by auspicious 
« fate seated on the throne of fortune. Sway over the outer and inner 
<( world and unravelment of knots, both spiritual and temporal, are 
<< conspicuous in him.' Therefore is he the adorner of the imperial 
throne; the uplifter of the banner of God's shadow in our happy 
“ age ; aggregation of the artists of thought and wisdom, or rather 
« master-piece of the eternal artificers. With such vast stores of true 
u praise in thy keeping, why remainest thou distraught in search ? 99 
On hearing this soul-refreshing message, the morning breeze 
of felicity arose; the stock of eternal bliss was collected; the eye 
of hope grew bright; the outer world became current coin; the 
inner world exulted; the skirt of success fell into my hand; the 
wished-for countenance came in sight. 

Good Grod! What a strange mystery it is that in historical 


1 The line of thought seems to 
be, that the works lof the Creator are 
His highest panegyric and that the 
greatest of these works on earth is 
a king, consequently the description 
of a great king is the highest form 
of Divine praise. Evidently A. F. 
would not have agreed with Pope as 
to what was the noblest work of 
God. 

B fJ^z, * alam-i-unsur , the 


elemential world, i.e., the world made 
up of the four elements. The mean¬ 
ing is that even in the world of 
matter, there is no gem so precious 
as a king, much grander then is one 
who is not only a king but a saint, 
etc. 

3 “ Meaning love of truth and 

good fortune; the latter being con¬ 
sidered a virtue of no mean order in 
the East.” (Chalmers MS. n.) 
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writings, praise of the puro Giver is introduced as an adornment to 
the book, whereas here, the book is adorned in order to the praise of 
the Creator. In tho pages of secularists, praise comes in as ancillary 
tq the design of the book, but in this glorious history, tlie design is 
subservient to the praise. According to the old method, God’s praise 
was effected by utterance; in this new rendezvous on Reason’s highway, 
action is praise. My predecessors relied on speech for God’s praise ; 
in this exordium of rare writing, recourse is had to the perfect man 1 
who is a God-worshipping king, viz., that Lord of the World who, 
by virtue of his God-seeking and God-apprehending, has removed 
the veil from between the external and the internal and has established 
love between the sections of the recluse and the layman 2 and has 
lifted up the curtain from in front 3 of the apparent and the real. 

Heedlessness which used to travel on the opposite road to dis¬ 
cretion, has retraced his steps and become one of wisdom’s servants. 
Formalism 4 S which had left the regions of inquiry and was stirring 
up tumults, has now thrown inquiry’s scarf on his shoulder and 
become a minister at the shrine. Blind self-worship which had 
abandoned the worship of God and adopted the worship of the 
creature, has now got eyes to see with and has come, ashamed and 
downcast, to the temple of divine worship. 

Blear-eyed envy which had megrim 6 in the head and madness 
in the brain, and used to strive against the Allwise Lawgiver, has 
now got wisdom for his guide, and, having become enrolled as one 
of the pardoned of the shrine of grace, 6 has been ranked among 
the helpers of the kingdom. Painful longing—the health, indeed. 


l Lit. lords of abstraction (or 

nakedness) and masters of connexion. 

a Chalmers has, “ from between 

the fleshly and the spiritual” and 
this may be the meaning, but the 
expression is “ in front of both.” 

S insdn-i-kdmil. This 

is a Sufistic phrase and is explained 
by Jorjani. (Notices et Extraits X. 
386, Silrestre de Sa<?y.) The phrase 
perfect man does not mean simply an 
impeccable person, in which sense 
the expression was used, I believe* 
by Whitfield. It rather means the 


essence or highest type of humanity. 
It is also explained as meaning the 
first intelligence, or,—in Arabic 
phrase,—the mother of the book. 
De Sa^y says “ L’homme parfait est 
la m^me chose que la premiere intel¬ 
ligence.” (See also Badaoni, Lowe 
266 ). 

4 faqlid, imitation and also 

hypocrisy and superstition. 

6 mdkholiyd, i.e., the 

Greek f*>e\ayxo\la. 


AjJac. 


* afiyat , gift or benefi¬ 


cence. 
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of Eternity — from being cripple has become a courier,, and appears 
both as the runner and the winning-post. And why should this not 
be when we have, in this enlightened age, the chamber-lamp of the 
universe, the glory of Adam’s race, the unveiler of hidden secrets, 
the revealer of faultless forms ? Or how should these things appear 
strange in the eyes of the far-seeing and wise, when he is (at once) 
composer (ndaim) of the institutes of sovereignty, distributor 1 * 3 * of the 
riches of the servants of God, hairsplitting discerner of microscopic 
subtleties, the great lapidary and assaymaster ? 

So long as the spiritual supremacy over the recluse which is 
called Holiness and the sway over laymen which is called Sovereignty, 
were distinct, there was strife and confusion among the children 
of Noah* (mankind). Now that in virtue of kis exaltation, fore¬ 
sight, comprehensive wisdom, universal benevolence, pervading dis¬ 
cernment and perfect knowledge of Grod, these two great offices 
(mansab) which are the guiding thread of the spiritual and temporal 
worlds, have been conferred on the opener of the hoards of wisdom 
and claviger of Divine treasuries, a small portion at least,— if his 
holy nature grant the necessary faculty,—may be brought from tho 
ambush of concealment to the asylum of publicity. Knowest thou 
at all who is this world-girdling luminary and radiant spirit ? Or 
whose august advent has bestowed this grace ? 'Tis he who by 
virtue of his enlightenment and truth, is the world-protecting 5 


1 The meaning is not that Akbar 
was the almoner of God’s servants* 
in which respect he was indeed, 
according to Badaont, very deficient, 
but that he revealed spiritual mys¬ 
teries as well as made rules for tem¬ 
poral administration. The word, 
qasim , lit divider, reminds us of 

St. Paul’s phrase “ rightly dividing 
the word of truth.” In this group 
of four epithets, the first and the 
third relate apparently, to temporal 
matters and the second and fourth, 
to spiritual. 

3 Noah is called by Muhamma¬ 

dans, the second Adam. 

** A. F.'s panegyric on Akbar is 


an extraordinary production, accord¬ 
ing to our western ideas. Probably, 
however, it was thought very fine by 
his countrymen. The original is full 
of paronomasia and parallelisms and 
these, as also the alliterations and 
cade need clauses, make the Persian 
sound much better than the transla¬ 
tion. The composition must have 
cost the author immense labour, 
though apparently, the task was not 
entirely his own, for in Faizi’s pre¬ 
face to his Diwdn we find the epi¬ 
thets here bestowed on Akbar, from 
inuqarrab down to ‘alamjan u join 
*dlam , t.c, for about eight lines of the 
text, and nearly in the same order. 
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sovereign of our age, to wit, that Lord (fydhahj&dh).6i; the hosts of 
sciences,—theatre of Gk>d\s power,—-station of infinite bounties,—• 
unique; of the eternal temple,— confidant 1 of the dais of unity,—jewel 
of tfaie imperial mine,—bezel of (rod’s signet-ring,— glory of the 
Q&rgdn* family,—lamp of the tribe of Timur, 3 —lord of incompara¬ 
ble mystery,—heir of Humay fin’s throne,— origin 4 * of the canons of 
world-government,— author of universal conquest,—shining fore¬ 
head of the morning of guidance,— focus 5 of the sun of holiness,— 
sublime 6 concentration of humanity,— heir-apparent of the sun,— 
anthology of the books of fate and destiny,— protagonist of trium¬ 
phant armies,— quintessence of the commingling of nights and 
days,—cream of the progeny of the elements 7 and the heavenly 
bodiesj —• world's eye (sun) of benevolence and bounty,—cheek-mole 


In the Fundgriiben des Orients (II. 
271), may he found an interesting 
experiment, made by Joseph von 
s Hammer, at preserving the oriental 
cadences in $ German translation of 
the Turkish llumayun-ncima. 

j*#„ 

1 muqarrab , said to he 

from the same root as cherub and to 
mean, like it, one who is admitted or 
near to God’s presence, but the pre¬ 
ferable opinion is that cherub is 
derived from the Chaldi and means 
the winged man-bull. 

8 XFurgdn is said to mean son-in- 
law or near relation in Mongolian; 
(Blochmann 460a.) it was a title 
taken by Timur to indicate bis con¬ 
nection with the house of Cingiz 
Kh an. (Sedillot, “ Materiaux,” 261, 
and Hyde’s preface to Ulugh Beg’s 
Tables, IV.) 

/$a/iib-i-qirdn, lord of conjunc¬ 
tion;—a name given to Timur, appa¬ 
rently because the planets (p Jupiter 
and Venus) were in conjunction at 
his birth, but Hyde says it merely 
means domtnus potentiae. The three 

3 


successive epithets are used in order 
to indicate that Akbar was, first, the 
glory of the house of Cingiz Khan; 
second, the lamp of the house of 
Timur; third, the heir of Huniaydn; 
and they lead up to a description of 
what he was in himself. 

* The Bib. Ind. ed. omits this 
phrase, but it occurs in Lucknow ed. 
and in No. 564 and is evidently 
genuine, for otherwise a paronomasia 
or cadence would be lost. The Per¬ 
sian is winbdi* 

qaivdnm-i-jahdnbdni and it rhymes 
with the next clause which is 

mnkhtari* qtuvaid 

kisjiivar eitdni. 

5 IAt. eye-pupil. 

8 Perhaps, harmonious blend of 
humanity. Maulvi A. Haq Abid 
tells me it may also mean “ exalting 
the offspring of Adam ” or “ elevat¬ 
ing human nature.” The original is 
gardmi sdts-i-guhcir-i-adam. 

T The elements are called the 
earthly mothers, and the planets, the 
heavenly fathers. 
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of sovereignty and fortune,—back-bone 1 * * of the frame of the iKhild- 
fatf —bosom-joy of justice and mercy,—brightener (fariizanty a ) of 
the jewel of fortune and felicity,—exalter (fardzanda) of the throne 
and crown,—connoisseur of the gem of the wise,.—-appreciator o'xf the 
pearl of lofty genius,—opening 8 the knots of those trammeled ^in 
business,—balm of ulcerated hearts,—clear-thoughted stoic, 4 * —world- 
adorning life-giver,—a pictured soul, and incarnate reason,—world of 
life and life of world,—enlightened truth-seer—lover of the way,— 
truth-chooser,—of discreet gait and constant intelligence,—wakeful, 
occupant of the throne of morning,— sole tenant of light’s adytum ,— 
illuminating the Presence Chamber,—knowing the boundaries of the 
paths,—achiever of universal 6 peace,—site of wondrous gifts,— 
grandmaster of the grades of sanctity,—initiated in the mysteries 
of light 6 and darkness,—theatre of Divine and secular truths,— 
percoiver of the links between the visible 7 and invisible worlds,— 
knowing secrets, spiritual and temporal,—fountain for those athirst 
for the sweet waters of communion,—goal of the strayed from the path 
of perfection,—theatre of refined subtleties and exalted sciences,— 
resting place of infused knowledge and inspired mysteries,—adorning 
the travelling litter 8 while in his native land,—-light of retirement in 


1 Lit. strength of the back. It 
is opposed to the next epithet which 
refers to the sadr, breast or bosom. 

# i.e., the being God’s vicegerent. 

8 he., solving their difficulties. 
A. F. applies this phrase to FaizI. 
(Alcbarndma III. 673), saying that 
those who were entangled in intri¬ 
cacies of business, were broken¬ 
hearted at FaizI’s death because 
there was no longer anyone to explain 
their difficulties. 

4 $dhib-dil, which is often used 

to mean a Sufi: lit. master of one’s 
heart or passions. 

6 $ulh~i-kull. The state of being 

at peace with every one, which A. F. 
regarded as the perfection of virtue. 

Gf. Hebrews XII. 14. “ Follow after 
peace with all men.” 


6 The Lucknow editor renders 
this “ day and night; ” Chalmers has, 
‘‘acquainted with the mysteries of 
good and evil.” A similar phrase, 
viz., nuMaddnd-mmoz safidi u sxydlii 
— occurs in the Insha. (Part I, 
beginning of letter to Hakim Ha- 
mam.) 

7 j faqidt u itlaqiy 

fixity and freedom,—meaning the 
temporal and spiritual world. Ain 
III. 246.1.10. 

8 The Bib. Ind. and Lucknow 
eds. have mahfal drai, ornament of 
the assemblage, but Ho. 564 has 
mahmil, camel-litter, and so had 
Chalmers’ MS. This epithet and the 
next are repeated in the Ain (III. 
249) and are translated by Jarrett 
(III. 406) “ who prepares the litters 
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society,— apprehending quickly,—retaining long,— giving much, 
getting little,—pilot of the ship 1 of the universe,— ark 1 of the 
boundless ocean,—keen-sighted guardian of degrees of honour,— 
subtle distributor of dignities,—of fortunate genius and auspicious 
glance,—of happy horoscope and exalted star,—bearer of heavy 
burdens,—brilliant master of lofty understanding,— ornament of wis¬ 
dom,—cherisher of the wise,—world-adorning conqueror,—support¬ 
ing friends,— scattering foes,—binding enemies,—opening countries, 
—exalter* of the thrones of majesty and awe,—uplifter of the 
cushions of pomp and prosperity,— warder of faith and state,— 
protector of throne and signet,—beautifier of the seven climes,— 
adorner. of throne and diadem,—rank-breaking royal cavalier, 8 — 
tiger-throwing falcon,—champion of the battle-field of the Holy 
Wai', 4 —combatant stalking over the seven worlds,—bulwark builder 


of travel while yet abiding in bis 
native land,—a lamp for those who 
gather in privacy.” In a note to the 
first epithet, Colonel Jarrett adds; 
“ that is, preparing for the world to 
come while yet in this, or facilitating 
the salvation of others.” 

* A. F. is never tired of insisting 
on the dualism of Akbar’s nature, 
and his meaning here seems to be 
that Akbar had all the graces of a 
pilgrim while yet in his native land, 
and that he had the virtues of a her¬ 
mit while still mingling with society. 
There can bo no doubt that mah- 
mil is the right reading, for mahfal 
can have nothing to do with travel. 
I find too, that it is mci/imil in 
the B. M. MSS, Or. Nos. 5610 and 
6541. 

1 The Persian word is saftna in 
both cases, but I take the second use 
of the epithet to refer to Noah’s ark. 
However, saftna can also mean a 
memorandum book and this may be 
its sense in the first clause. In that 
case dtdahban would signify inspec¬ 


tor and the phrase be rendered “ In¬ 
spector of the hook of the universe.’’ 

2 iXcbtf, sa ( ad from a*ad . 

Chalmers seems to have read <X£L», 
sd ( ad arm, for he translates “brace¬ 
let of the arm of magnificence and 
glory.” is also a Sufistic 

expression for power generally. See 
Die, of T. Ts., 640 1.4 fr. foot. 

8 In Ain No. 47 (Book I.-Bloch- 
mann, 131) Akbar is called the “.royal 
rider (shdhsatvar) of the plain of 
auspiciousness.” See also A. F.'s 
explanation of the word shahsawdr 
in his preface to the Ain. (Bloch- 
mann ii.) 

4 I Jihad-i-akbar, the 

Greater Holy War, ins., that against 
one’s lusts; the Crescentade or war 
against infidels being the Jiliad-i- 
asghar or Lesser War. In the A. S. 
B. Per. MSS. Catalogue (170) there 
are entries of two treatises, one on 
the Jihdd-i-alcbar and the other on the 
Jihad-i-asghar . Cf. Banyan’s “Holy 
War” and Babar’s Mem., Ershine, 
356, 1.2. 
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of sovereignty and dominion,—base of the columns of instruction 
and discipline,— lidding fast the strong handle of perfect reason,— 
riveter of the massy chain of universal justice,—all eye 1 * in the 
banquet-hall,—all heart in the battle-field,—in the joyous festival a 
refreshing cloud, 3 * * * —in the triumphant battle, a blood-drinking sea,— 
in the fields of bravery, an unsheathed sword,—in the tournament ? 
a polished lance,— a billowy ocean in the world of giving,— a light¬ 
ning-darting cloud 8 in battle,—his breath, a swaying censer at the 
soul's feast,— his pleasantness, the waving fan of opening morn,— 
his justice, equable as Farwardln 4 and of minute discernment,— his 
temper is like the zephyr of Ardibihisht h and runs over with smiles,® 
—his nature is experienced and disciplined in the solution of pro¬ 
blems,—his flawless intellect is a trusty counsellor in the explication 
of difficulties,—externally his splendour is that of JamshTd , 7 and his 
glory that of Faridun, 8 —internally he is Socrates in wisdom, Plato 
in perception,—he is trained inwardly and outwardly,—his eye and 
heart are sources of liberality,—lie has harmonized tongue and heart, 
and has made unity 9 partner with plurality,—his vigilance watches 
over appetite,—his genius treads lust under foot,— his fair-dealing 


year, corresponding to March-Aprih 
It begins with the vernal equinox and 
hence, perhaps, the allusion to its 
equability. 

6 The second month of the Per¬ 
sian year, corresponding to April- 
May. 

6 Alluding to the sheet-lightnings 
of spring. 

T An early Persian king, cele¬ 
brated for his cup or mirror (jam) 
which showed the world. 

8 Another early Persian king, 
son or grandson of JamsMd and 
said to have been the first tamer of 
elephants. 

9 i.e., has reconciled solitude and 
society. See opening of the Gnl- 
shan-i-raz, 1.27. Cf. also the Wisdom 
of Solomon, VII, 22, " Alone in kind, 
manifold.” 


1 Lit . in the face of the ban¬ 
queting room, all eye (or glance); 
in the heart of the battle-field, all 

liver (pluck.) Dar ru-i-bazamgdh 
tamdm nap*, dar dil-i-razmgdh tarn dm 
jigar . 

3 Lit. ocean-raining. 

8 Naisdn, a Syrian month, cor¬ 

responding to April, and being the 

7th month of the Syro-Macedonian 

Calendar, i.e., Greek Era of A. F. It 
is the j N'isan or Abib of the Jews and 
the first month of their sacred year, 
being that of the Passover. There 
is a saying that when the rain of the 
month of Naisdn drops into shells, 
it produces pearls, and when it 
falls into the mouths of serpents, it 
produces poison. See Whinfield s 

Gul*l±an-i-rdz (57). 

♦ The first month of the Persian 
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lias overturned the petty stalls of fraud and deception, the touch¬ 
stone ‘ of his wisdom has separated the gold-encrusted lump* from 
the solid gold. 

He rends the garment of contumacy * * * * * * * 8 which wraps the faces of 
debts,* but draws the mantle of forgiveness over the heads of trans¬ 
gressions; the splendour of power streams from the brow of his 
benevolence ; the lightning of benignity draws lambent 6 lights from 
the tires of his wrath. His fury melts adamantine boldness; his 
dread turns to water the courage of the iron-souled; the shrinking 


1 ( Aydr-ddni$h, tost of wisdom. 
This is the title of A. IYs transla¬ 
tion of the Kalllah Damnah or 
rather of his revision of the Anwari 
SuhailT. (Blochmann, 106 and S. 
de Sa<?y, “ Notices et Extraits,” X. 
197). There is here probably an 
allusion to Am No. 5 (Blochmann, 
Book I. 18), where we are told that 
Akbar had invented modes of puri¬ 

fying gold. 

2 Qalb-i-zar andiid az mr-i-gohar- 

amud . The text has an u after the 

second tear which would be better 

away and which does not occur in 

No. 564. 

8 tajabbur. The word also 

means restitution or restoration of 
property, and we might give this 
meaning here and interpret the 
phrase to signify that Akbar releases 
debtors from the obligation of resti¬ 
tution which lies like a veil over 
their faces. But I think that the 
translation contumacy is right and 
that there is an antithesis between 
this and the following clause. A. F. 
means that Akbar compelled the con¬ 
tumacious to fulfil their obligations, 
i.e., made them pay their fines, taxes, 
compensations for injuries and other 
debts but that, at the same time, he 


was forgiving to offenders. See 
Am No. 2 (Blochmann, Book II. 13). 
with the account of the distinction 
between exchequer-lands and fiefs, 
See also Am No. 19 (Blochmann 
Book II., 268). 

4 (Hlf, fines or mulcts or debts. 
There are two dins devoted to the 
subject of fines, viz., Nos. 48 and 57 
(Blochmann, Book I. 131 and 140) 
one being headed o *o\jh and the 
other No. 564 explains the 

word pi\ji> by io|jU. Even grandees 
were fined and for certain offences 
elephant-drivers were liable to capi¬ 
tal punishment. See Blochmann's 
note to Ain No. 83 (217). For tajab¬ 
bur, the B. M. MS. Or. No. 6544 has 
writing, and Chalmers’ MS. 
seems to have had this reading for 
he translates, “ He tears the screen 
“ of writing from the face of his 
“ intent.” Apparently, as Mr. Beames 
has suggested to me, Chalmers read 
*azaim, intentions, instead of 
ghardim. 

b Lit. tongues of light. The two 
clauses are opposed; in spite of his 
benevolence, he is terrible ; in spite 
of his wrath, he is lovely. Orientals 
regard lightning as an object of 
beauty rather than of terror. 
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of the age is the impress of the wrinkling of his brows; its expan¬ 
sion the reflex of his nature's blossoming. 

Prayers for his permanence have stationed themselves on the 
tongue of small and great; love and belief in him repose in the 
hearts of young and old; the loftiness of his fame has lowered the 
glory of local magnates; the majesty of his dominion has put away 
the rulers of the quarters of the world; the echo of his fortune has 
opened the ears of the princes of the horizons; the ensign 1 of his 
glory has lifted up the eyes of provincial kings ; 2 * his mighty fame 
has mingled with the spheres; the sound of his glory has passed 
from shore to shore; the proclamation of - his bounty has transgressed 
the. boundaries of the world ; 8 his glorious court has become the 
native land of the elect of the seven climes; his daily increasing 
dominion has become the masterpiece of epochs and cycles; his 
glorious ascension, the auspicious frontispiece of stars and planets. 

Verse. 

That-.King of Kings, prop of the sky ! 

The umbrella of his fortune is the sky's shadow; 

Adorning the garden-plot of wisdom and knowledge; 

Exalting the throne and the diadem;— 

The seat of his power is rich in liberality ; 

His fortune's shape has an open brow; 

His presence is the truth-seekers' cynosure; 

His pity a fountain-head for the thirsty; 

By a single thought , 4 * * * he has placed under foot 


1 Tcaukaba , a steel ball sus¬ 
pended to a pole and carried as an 
ensign. (Blochmann, 50.) 

2 Mululc-i-tawa'if, tribal kings. 

It might be rendered kings of the 

Gentiles and was the name given to 

the satraps, established by Alexander 
arid Timur. (Albiruni’s “ Chronicle 
of Ancient Nations.” Sachau, 116 

and 401. Mas'udi, II. 132, Meynard 
et P. de Courteille). Cf. Isaiah, 

XIV., 9. 

- aqsci'i §]& 


jihat; lit. the six sides of the surface, 
meaning the six sides of a cube, i.e., 
the world. The regular Arabic 
expression for this appears to bo 

p mussadasi ‘alam , the six 

sides of the world, viz., up and down, 
fore and aft, right and left. (Stein- 
gass, 8. v.). The world is also called 
shashdari , six-doored. 

* Or it may be, “ He has placed 
under the foot of unanimity.” The 
meaning is that he has united sove¬ 
reignty and sanctity. 
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The royal divan and the dervish’s carpet. 

The nine heavens revolve for his purpose; 

The seven stars ‘ travel for his work; 

By wisdom, he is the age’s provider ; 

By vigilance, the world’s watchman ; 

His love and his hate, in the banquet and the battle, 

Are brimming cups of wine and blood; 

The Ididqdn * 2 fears his wrath; 

Caesar 3 4 * is disturbed at his frown; 

Heaven in glory, Earth in stability ;* 

Lord of universal reason , 6 Jalalu-d-din . 6 

Essence of sunlight and shadow of God, 

Pearl of crown and throne is Akbar Shah. 

May this old world be renewed by him ! 

May his star be the sun’s rays ! 

This empty-handed one, who, from lack of the capital of praise, 
had neither room to sit nor a leg to stand upon, became, through 
the above excellent idea and firm resolve, a treasury full of the 
Creator’s praise; a marvellous treasury,—for its store increased by 
expenditure and diminished by hoarding. By force of sincerity, 
I became an alchemist, and enriched my poverty-stricken soul. I put 
forth the arm of fortune aud opened the door of the treasury. 
I was fortunate, I became rich. I was fluent, I became eulogistic. 
I crossed the threshold of allegory and opened the door of truth. 
I was simple, I became acute. The door of success which was shut 
in front of me, was divinely opened. My dejection became exalta- 


8 


1 i.e., the five planets, Mercury, 
Yenus, Mars, Jupiter anil Saturn,— 
and the Sun and Moon. There is a 
similar passage in the Ain (III. 249, 
1 . 12 ). 

2 Great Khan, the name given 
to the ruler o£ Chinese Tartary or of 
China. 

8 The two titles stand for the 
rulers of the East and West. Turk¬ 
ish kings, e.g. Bayazld Ilderim, were 
styled Qaisar-i-rum even before the 
capture of Constantinople. The lines 


are perhaps Faizi’s. Cf. his Nal 
Daman. Bombay, 1831, p. 30. The 

literal rendering of the lines is “The 
khaqdn dreads the heat of his sweat; 

Cmsar is disturbed at the fold of his 
brow.” 

4 A. F. did not know of the 

Copernican theory. 

6 ‘Aql-i-ktdl, the phrase used by 
Sufis to express the Logos or first 
emanation from God. 

« One of Akbar’s names, “the 
glory of faith.” 
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tion; my inaction, flowing activity; my speeclilessness, effective 
speech. I was taken from the public entrance to the royal apart¬ 
ments; a fluent tongue was granted to me, the tongueless one, and 
the right of speech was conceded to me. 

I wished that before entering on my subject,—as it has been the 
usage of former writers of all nations to embellish the preambles 1 of 
their books (after praises of God) with general or special salutations 
to those great saints and masters of the divine mysteries who, after 
lighting up the lamp of guidance and effusion in the world’s dark 
' chamber, have gone down to the grave;—T too, might- so adorn this 
collection of Divine praise and gratify my heart by. saluting that 
Company which from its eminence and knowledge of God, occupies 
the intellectual fore-court of this humble individual. But inasmuch 
as this one who has left the path of semblance and followed after 
truth, is aware that if a distracted one should, on finding his way into 
the royal court, utter encomia on the field-marshals or wish by his 
intervention, to make the favour of the Lord of the Age fall upon the 
Prime Minister,* he would but prove his own folly and madness. 

What strength has Saha s to praise the shining Moon to the 


l ‘anwan, title-page or 

frontispiece. 

8 baglarbegl, a Tur¬ 

kish title meaning Bey of Beys, 
i.e., Chief of Chiefs. Apparently it 
should he bagi and not begi. It 
corresponds to Amiru-l-umard and 
was a title given to the Governor 
General of Bumelia and Anatolia 
and also to any Generalissimo. See 
Zenker’s Turkish Dictionary. 

a Saha or Suha is an obscure 
star in the Great Bear and used as a 
test of eyesight. It is also called 
JifcAlf,. A1 Sadiq. (Lane’s Arabic 
Dictionary 1456a). Saha and Suhail 
(Canopus) are often contrasted and 
apparently, this is not from their 
difference in brightness only, but 
also from their difference in position, 
—th^ one being a northern and the 
other’.a southern star. Saha is also 


contrasted with the Sun. See Anwdri 
Suhailx (Hertford Introduction, 21,) 
Saha is catalogued as “No. 80 by 
Zeta,” which is the second star in 
the tail of the Great Bear and is 
called by the Arabs El ( Anag, the 
Goat. Golius and others have wrongly 
described Saha as being the southern¬ 
most star of the quadrilateral. Saha 
is apparently called also Alcor. The 
name Saha is said to come from 
saho , forgotten, but according to 
Albirum (India, Sachau I. 389) A1 
Saha was a pious woman who was a 
companion of the seven Risliis. 

The Germans call Saha, the Reuter , 
Cavalier, because, I suppose, he 
seems to ride on the second horse of 
the team of Charles’ Wain. See 
Hyde’s Syntagma I,’ 15 and Ideler’s 
Untersuchungen, Berlin, 1809, 292 and 
422. 
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glorious Sun ? It is sufficient honour and glory to describe itself 
in that Presence as an insignificant atom. In that Presence where 
the favoured magnates of the Court to whom the power of recom¬ 
mending a tiny ant has not been vouchsafed, have not received 
permission to express their wishes, how can it be proper lor one 
who, like myself, is remaining on the threshold and is without right 
of access, to solicit grace and favour for the chosen courtiers and to 
ask pardon and paradise 1 * for them. If he should, from inconsideia- 
tion, lengthen the tongue of boldness, by what name would he be 
called in the justice-hall of discernment, and what reproach would he 
not receive from the Inquisitor of Justice i* I therefore gave up 
that idea and made myself ready, so that, if my abilities permitted 
and the Divine aid were vouchsafed to me, I might reduce to writing 
the auspicious description of the King of manifestation and reality, 
the leader of religion and realm (din u dunyd ), and might biing 
together his beautiful* and awful attributes and the praises of his 
majesty and perfection; to wit,—the marvellous festivals, wondrous 
wars, exalted devotions, and pleasant ways of this chosen one of 
God, without the disagreeable admixtures of poetical 3 prose writers. 
So that I might acquit myself of my duties of (1) worship, (2) loyalty, 
(3) gratitude, and might also establish a claim to the regard of new¬ 
comers to the world and of future travellers by life’s caravans. 

Though each one of those four points 4 was a powerful motive 
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l £>1 rizwan, the gate-keeper 

of Paradise and also Paradise itself. 
It also means blessing or benedic¬ 
tion and may do so here. 

a $ifdi-i-jamal u jcilal , in Sufis- 
tic language, the beautiful and the 
awful attributes. 

s A. F. says, that on the fifth 
revision of his work, he inserted 
some couplets because good writers 
regard the admixture of verse as the 
salt (lit. salt-cellar) of prose. (Jar- 
rett III. 415). He may also have 
been influenced by Akbar’s remark 
that whoever introduced the verses 
of another into his writings or 
recited them aptly, displayed both 

4 


his own merit and that of the au¬ 
thor. (Jarrett III. 386), Perhaps 
the above passage was written before 
the thought occurred to him, and 
was retained because it meant that 
he would not interlard his prose 
with poetry in the manner of some 
previous writers of history, e.g., 
‘Abdu-l-lah (Wassaf) who is even 
more rhetorical than A. F. There 
may also be a reference to the 
author of the Zdfarndma who has 
many bad verses. 

* Chalmers, the Lucknow ed. 
and No. 564 substantially unite in 
saying that the four things or points 
are: 1. Akbar’s beautiful and awful 
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for entering upon this great task, yet, as my aim was lofty and 
ability small, success was not attained nor my desire achieved until 
this light shone on the antechamber of my truth-reflecting heart; 
to wit —- u In this noble enterprise, at the same time that you dis- 
“ charge your duty to the creature, you are also fulfilling your 
“ obligations to the Creator. While you are paying your devoirs of 
" respect and gratitude, you are in reality, steadfastly engaged in 
“ praising God, the Creator of the world.” Bay by day, my pur¬ 
pose was growing confirmed and the materials of success were being 
collected, until at length, out of general good-will to the partakers 
of his felicity and from special favour to me, his charmed- one, 1 a ray 
of intimation from the court of liberality reached this—as regards 
his sincerity,—forerunner on the highway of loyalty, but—as regards 
attainment 2 of desires,—hindermost (member) of the caravans of 


attributes; 2. praise of his majesty 
and perfection; 3. his feasts and his 
wars; 4. his holiness and pleasant 
ways. But this seems wrong and to 
be partially occasioned by an errone¬ 
ous reading. The text and one or 
two MSS. have id haqq-i^abUdiyat 
u irddat-i~waU ni‘mat guzdrda 
bdsjiam. But nearly all the MSS* 
have irddat u ni‘mcit, missing out 
the wall and this appears the true 
reading. We thus have three duties 
or points, viz., worship, loyalty and 
gratitude which with the duty to 
posterity, make up the four points* 
The text, however, may be correct 
and the points be made up by regard¬ 
ing the “ newcomers ” and posterity 
as two distinct classes. The word 
haqqi in the phrase u ham haqqi bar 
nurasdn , probably has two meanings, 
viz., duty towards posterity and the 
establishment of a claim by the 
author to the gratitude of posterity. 
The phrase haqqi sdbil gnrddnida 
is evidently used in antithesis to 


the haqq guzdrda. Chalmers ren¬ 
ders the passage “establish rectitude 
in the tender saplings of mortality 
and in the travellers of the caravans 
of existence.” All these, however, 
were only duties towards or rights 
of the creature and so not sufficient 
to excite our author till he saw 
that in performing them, he would 
also- be doing his duty to his 
Creator. 

1 In nazar~kardci-i-lchud, lit. this 
one upon whom his glance had fallen, 
i.e., his gazed one, protege or client. 
See Ain I. 24, for use of na^arharda , 
A. F. (AJcbamdma III. 114) describes 
how the glamour of Akbar’s glance 
fell Upon him in the moscpie at Fath- 
pur Sikri. Cf. Old English " over¬ 
looked.” 

2 Perhaps, the grandeur of his as- 

pirations, Jr* 'izz-i-murad. The 
meaning may be that his works did 
not equal his faith, i.e., that the spirit 
was willing but the flesh weak. 
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felicity ; and to Abu-1-fazl, son of Mubarak, upon the crown' of 
whose heart is the quadripartite cap 1 2 of discipleship and whose 
seven times embroidered sleeve* of devotion is celebrated through¬ 
out the eighteen thousand creations, this sublime mandate was given. 
Write with the pen of sincerity the account'' of the glorious events 


C( 


1 “ Tdralc , properly the crown 
of the head.” Blochmann 549 n. It 
is used here for the sake of the asso¬ 
nance with tarlc. 

2 t kulah-i-cahar- 
tarJcT, the four-segmented cap. The 
reference seems to be to the sym¬ 
bolical caps worn by dervishes (“ The 
Dervishes.” J. P. Brown. Triib- 
ner, 1868, pp. 53, 88, 148). Speak¬ 
ing of the order of “ Belctashees” 
Mr. Brown says (148) “ Taj is the 
u name of the cap which all wear 
“ in common. It is made of white 
“ felt and is in four parts. The first 
“ shows that the wearer has given up 
“ the world; the second that he has 
“abandoned all hopes of Paradise; 
“ the third that he disdains all hypo- 
“ crisy and (it) means that the der- 
41 vish cares not whether he is seen or 
“ not, praying, and is wholly indiffer- 
“ ent to public opinionthe fourth is 
“the total abandonment of all the 
“ pleasures of life and that he belongs 
“ to and is fully satisfied with Allah 
“ alone. Their names also are She- 
“ reeat, Tareekat, Hakeekat and Mari- 
“fat." Tark means a segment, sec¬ 
tion or gore and also a string and a 
helmet. The Lucknow editor says 
that the four tarJcs signify the four 
elements, but this is doubtful. Tarlc 
has also the sense of abandonment 
and dervishes mean, by their tarlcs, 
the abandonment of the world, etc. 
The sect known as the Qadirls, wear 
a fourfold cap, ie., one with four 


tarlcs . This may signify the aban¬ 
donment of this world, of the next, 
of respect of men and, fourthly, 
of every thing except God. A. F. 
may also be referring to the four 
degrees of devotion mentioned by 
Blochmann (A. F.’s Preface vn.) and 
by Badaoni (Lowe, 299 and 314) and 
which consisted in the surrender of 
four things, viz*, Goods, Life, Fame, 
Faith. Hence the appropriateness 
of the word cahdr-tarki, as this may 
be rendered the four abandonments 
or surrenders . Iradat too may mean 
desire and inclination, as well as 
devotion and discipleship so that the 
whole phrase may signify the cap of 
the fourfold abandonment of desires. 
It is in such many-sided expressions 
that the author delights. 

Writing of Maulavis, Kaempfer in 
his valuable work on Persian customs, 
“ Amoenitates Exoticse ” says, (p. 113), 
“In vestitn nil peregrini habent, nisi 
mitraAn quatuor conspicuam plicis, ex 
fastigio ad oram dectirrentibus.” 

pH* 

Astin-i-haft-taraz-i-'aqidat bar ha~ 
zfada hazdr *alam afshanda , lit., whose 
seven-broidered sleeve of devotion 
has been shed over the 18,000 species. 
Seven is a mystic number and there 
may here be a reference to the seven 
valleys of the Mantiqu-t-tair of 
Faridu-d-din ‘Attar. The seven 
broideries may mean embroidery in 
seven different colours and be typical 
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and of our dominion-increasing victories. 0 What shall I say was the 
effect of this order for describing the occurrences ? l Did it grant 
permission to undertake the task by bestowing on me the necessary 
genius ? or did it, by a grant of felicity to my heart, appoint me the 


of the seven Paths , etc. See Brown 
1. c. 93. Asiin afs]idndan means to 
applaud by clapping the hands, to 
dance, and to scatter gifts. It also 
has the contrary meaning of aban¬ 
doning or refusing. See Yullers and 
the Burhdn-i-gati' s. v. A. F. seems 
here to play upon these meanings, 
but his primary intention probably 
was to signify that he was renowned 
throughout the world for his devotion. 
Chalmers perhaps read anishanda or 
nishanda and translates “ who was re- 
“ nowned among the 18,000 creatures 
“ for the seven times embroidered 
“ sleeve of trustiness/’ Perhaps we 
might translate, “whose seven em- 
“ broidered sleeve of loyalty hasshow- 
“ ered gifts over the 18,000 species,” 
or, without the izdfat —“Whose 
“ seven-broidered sleeve has showered 
“ loyalty over the 18,000 species.” 

It would seem that the language 
was originally Faizi’s, for we find it in 
the preface to his translation of the 
Lildvati (B. M. MSS. Or. No. 5649, p. 
4). It is also in the printed edition of 
his translation. (Calcutta 3828, p. 2). 
In tho MS. the phrase runs thus ;— 

wi*** 

fcO/ho (Jb b 

j\yt j ic>yk y j|^4> j 

Ai} 

Banda-i-kamtarTn-i-dargdh-i-ea'ad- 
at u mralrtidk-nisliin-i-dstdn-idrddat 
Fcffii ki kuldh-i-cahardarki'i-ikhlds^ 
i-cahdr-gosha bar sar-i-dil manda u 


dstin-iJmft-tardzd-'aqidat bar ha$]±da 
hazar ‘dlam afshdnda . 

It should be remembered that 
Faizi projected writing an Akbar- 
nama on the model of the Bahri - 
sikandamama of NigFum and that 
he, apparently, had begun its compo¬ 
sition ( In§Jid III). It is probable 
that some of A. F.’s most flowery 
passages are borrowed from his 
brother’s incomplete poem. 

Possibly the expression about the 
18,000 species, has reference to A. F/s 
oft repeated assertions that he had 
arrived at the state of sulk-i-kull, 
perfect peace with all men. It may 
be noted that the sleeve mentioned 
is the wide sleeve of the Oriental 
which may be opened Out and folded 
over the face. The expression sleeve 
of devotion has nothing in common 
with Shakespeare’s “ ravelled sleave 
of care,” where sleave means an 
entangled skein. 

The simplest rendering of the 
whole passage is something like 
this;—“ Mubarak’s son, Abu-l-fazl, 
“ in whose heart dwell the four 
“Renunciations, and the praise of 
“ whose sevenfold devotion has gone 
“ out to the ends of the earth.” 

1 I think this must be the mean¬ 
ing, though the phrase might mean 
“ What shall I say ? Was this a 
“ command for me to compose the 
“ memoirs ? ” as Chalmers has 
translated it. The objection to this 
rendering is that we have just beeil 
told he had received a clear order. 
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recorder of glorious events ? or did it bestow eloquence on one 
rude 1 of speech ? Nay ! nay ! it gave Avings to my words and feet 
to my pen. It was an invisible angel, conveying from the upper 
world, life-giving news of joy. It was the Archangel* Gabriel bring¬ 
ing down a revelation from the antechamber of Omnipotence. 

Assuredly, I spent 8 much labour and research in collecting the 
records and narratives of his Majesty’s actions and I was a long time 
interrogating the servants of the State and the old members of the 
illustrious family.* I examined both prudent, truth-speaking old 


1 a ( jami. Chalmers seems 

to have read is**?*, ‘ajami and so 
translates zabdn-i-‘ajami, the Persian 
tongue. This is also the reading of 
the Lucknow ed. but ajami seems 
to be right. A. F. speaks of his 
having a stammering tongue, kaj-maj 
mban. (Ain II, 254). 

8 ndmus-i-akbar, lit. 

the chief confidant of God. (Dozy 
2725 b.) A. F. also uses this phrase 
to mean reason. (Ain I. 13). No 
doubt it is used here partly for the 
play upon the word Akbar. In a 
Circular Order preserved in the 
Insha ’ (Part IA we have the phrase 
Namu8~i-akbar u qdnun-i-ajam-i- 
sultdnat . 

8 See for another account of the 
inception of the task and of his 
labours, the conclusion of the Am 
(Garrett, 400-417). 

4 Princess Gulbadan, the sister 
of Hindal, aunt of Akbar, and widow 
of Khizr Khwaja, wrote her Memoirs 
in accordance with Akbar’s request 
and apparently as material for the 
Akbarndma (Rieu’s Catalogue 1.227a. 
and MS. Or. No. 166). Her little 
book, called apparently the Hurnd - 
yunnama , gives interesting details 
about Humayun’s marriage with 
Akbar’s mother and deserves publi¬ 


cation and translation. She men¬ 
tions that she was eight years old 
when her father Babar died. 

In the India Office, there is a MS. 
(No. 216) called the TdriJch-i-humd - 
yun which was composed by Akbar’s 
orders for the use of A. F. It was 
dictated by Bayazid, who had been 
Mir Sdrndn , steward or superintend¬ 
ent of the kitchen, under Humayun 
to a clerk of Abu-1-fazl at Lahor. 
An examination of the book does not 
show that the author called it the 
Tdrikh-i-humdyun, and such a title 
would be inadequate. Apparently 
the only name given to it by 
the author is that of Mukhtasar 
(Abridgment). It is in fact a book 
of Memoirs and comes down to the 
date of writing, viz., 999 (1590). It 
begins in 949 (1542), with Huma¬ 
yun’s flight to Persia, and is a per¬ 
sonal narrative of events from that 
date. Many events in Akbar’s reign 
are described, e.g<, the murder of 
Shamsu-d-dln by Adham Khan (105 
a and b) and Khwaja Muaggim’s 
murder of his wife. (1056 and 106a). 
A valuable feature of the book is its 
lists of officers, especially the long one 
of those who accompanied Humayun 
to India. The author was Bakawal 
Begi (Superintendent of the Kitchen) 
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men and active-minded, right-actioned young ones and reduced their 
statements to writing. The royal commands were issued to the pro¬ 
vinces, that those who from old service remembered, with certainty 
or with adminicle of doubt, the events of the past, should copy out 
their notes and memoranda and transmit them to Court. Inasmuch 
as this auspicious invitation was not fully responded to nor my wish 
fully accomplished, a second command shone forth from the holy 
Presence-chamber; to wit—-.that the materials which had been col¬ 
lected, should be faired out and recited in the royal hearing, and 
that whatever might have to be written down afterwards, should be 
introduced into the noble volume as a supplement, and that such 
details as on account of the minuteness of the inquiries and the 
minutiae of affairs, could not then be brought to an end, 1 should 
be inserted afterwards at my leisure. Being relieved by this royal 
order,—the interpreter of the Divine ordinance,—from the secret 


in Akbar’e* time, and his full name 
appears to be Bayazid Sultan (1583 
last line). He was attached tq 
Mun‘im Khan and has many details 
about Kabul and the war in Bengal. 
Nine copies of the work were made, 
viz., two (including one that got mis¬ 
laid) for the King’s Private Library, 
three for the Royal Princes, one for 
the library of Gulbadan whom the 
author calls the mother of the king’s 
servants, and two for Abu-1-fazl S 
library. The ninth was probably 
the original, and remained with the 
author. 

Bayazid, known as Bayazid Bayat, 
is quoted by Raverty (Notes on 
Afghanistan) and the B. M. has a 
MS. (Add. No. 26, 610) which con¬ 
tains an apparently complete trs. of 
Bayazld’s Memoirs by Erskine. 
(Rieu’s Cat. II. Pref. XX). Both 
text and trs. merit publication. 

i Apparently faru guzashtan here 
means to complete or bring to an 
end and not, to neglect or pass over. 


See Yullers s. v. guzdshtan, 954 b and 
the quotation there given from the 
Bnrhan-i-qtiti With regard to this 
account of the collection of materials, 
it should be remembered that the 
Ain with all its wealth of tables and 
other statistics is part of the Akbar- 
nama and that the author was pro¬ 
bably referring to his difficulties iu 
getting full topographical details. 
What he seems here to mean is that 
he was disturbed in his mind at not 
getting full answers to his inquiries 
for local information and that Akbar 
relieved him by telling him to set to 
work on the material he bad, and to 
leave other details to be inserted 
afterwards. We have (Ain II. 14, 
Jarrett III. 23) the skeleton of an 
elaborate astronomical table which 
appears to be blank in all the MSS. 
Colonel Jarrett supposes that the 
entries were left to be made at a 
later time and that the matter was 
afterwards forgotten or the required 
information never obtained. 
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anxiety of my heart, I proceeded to reduce into writing the rough 
draughts which were void of the graces of arrangement and style. 
1 obtained the chronicle of events beginning at the nineteenth year 
of the Divine Era, when the Record Office 1 was established by 
the enlightened intellect of his Majesty, and from its rich pages 
I gathered the accounts of many events. Great pains too, were 
taken to procure originals or copies of most of the orders 2 which 
had been issued to the provinces from the Accession up to the 
present day which is the dawn of Fortune's morning. 3 Their sacred 
contents yielded much material for the sublime volume. I also took 
much trouble to incorporate many of the reports which ministers and 
high officials had submitted, about the affairs of the empire and the 
events of foreign countries. 4 And my labour-loving soul was satiated 
by the apparatus of inquiry and research. I also exerted myself 
energetically to collect the rough notes and memoranda of sagacious 
and well-informed men. By these means, I constructed a reservoir 


10 


1 &*■*!\j qanun-i-waqi- 

* a-naunsT . (Blochmann 258, Ain No. 
10). There were 14 clerks employed 
in the Office, via., two for each day. 
It was established in the 19fch year, 
982 (1574). (AJcbarndma III. 118). 
In the same year A. F. entered the 
Emperor’s service and we may rea¬ 
sonably suppose that the institution 
of the Record Office was partly due 
to his suggestion. 

2 Two dastur-ul-'amal (Circulars) 
to the local authorities are preserved 

in the first volume of Inshd and 
much of them (with modifications 
and additions) is to be found in the 
Ain (Jarrefct II. 37, 66, etc.). 

B We might here have expected 
A. F. to use this language with re¬ 
ference to the Accession and not to 
delay the “ dawn of fortune’s morn¬ 
ing ” till 40 years of the reign had 
passed away. But clearly he refers 
it to the time of his writing. There 


is a similar passage in Akbar's letter 
to ‘Abdu-l-lah Kh an of Turan. 
(AJcbarndma III. 707, 1. 8) where the 
phrase is used with reference to the 
41st year and apparently to' the 
completion of the conquest of the 
Deccan and the establishment of 
universal peace. 

4 This passage might be compen¬ 
diously rendered Home and Foreign 
Affaire. The phrase used for foi’eign 
countries is Ahidf-i-wildyat , borders 
of foreign countries. Blochmann 
says (Prosody of the Persians, VI.) 
that wilayat, in Indian prose writers 
and poets, means Kabul and Persia, 
and it is possible that Persia is in¬ 
tended here. But I should think 
Turan and Europe were also refer¬ 
red to. A. F. would not be likely to 
speak of Kabul as wilayat because 
he regarded it as part of the empire 
and has described it among the 
subas. 
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for irrigating and moistening the rose garden * of fortune. But 
inasmuch as, notwithstanding all this apparatus and these rich trea¬ 
sures of information, the House of History 3 was become decayed 
from lapse of time, and there were contradictions and imperfections 
in the accounts and no sufficient means of clearing up difficulties,— 
I begged the correction of what I had heard from his Majesty who, 
by virtue of his perfect memory, recollects every occurrence in gross 
and in detail, from the time he was one year old—when the mate¬ 
rial 3 reason came into action—till the present day when he is, by 
his wisdom, the cynosure of penetrating truth-seekers. By repeated 
interviews I arrived at correctness and erased doubts and difficulties 
with the knife of investigation and ascertainment. When peace had 
possessed my soul, I made honesty and lavish labour, conductors of 
the lofty undertaking. I trust that I shall, by help of sincerity, 
accomplish my task, and that, having gathered such of the wondrous 
new fruit of the garden of creations, and catalogue of the Creator’s 
masterpieces as my understanding can grasp, I may display them 
so that a lamp of vision may be set up at the head of Wisdom's Way 
for the darkened of heart, and that the store of the enlightened 
may bo augmented. Laus Deo ! What a blessed thing it is that 
I am paying my devotions to God behind the curtain of service to my 
sovereign, and that while setting forth the code of regulations of 
the outer and inner world and the duties of sovereignty and servitude 
for all mankind from the king to the beggar, I am acquiring a stock 
of eternal merit for myself. 

Author's Note. 


As I consider it would be disrespectful to mention on every occasion 
in this book—which is a record of Divine praise—the sublime name of 
this King of the Horizons, I use the phrase Hazrat ShahanshahI, his 
Majesty, King of kings, and for the deceased 4 sovereign, his Majesty’s 
illustrious father, I avoid prolixity, by using the phrase, Jahanbdni 5 Jannat- 
ashiyani. I indicate the venerable mother of the holy one by the title 


1 Meaning the Akbarnama. 

a Khdna-i-naql. Of. Ain III. 193. 
" Whereas the City of History (Shah- 
ristan-i-naql ) is in ruins.” 


3 * Aql-i-haiyuldm . 


I 


4 • Ghufrdn-qibdbf lit., 

cupola of pardon or absolution. 

6 Guardian of the world—whose 
nest is in Paradise. A. F. some¬ 
times uses one and sometimes both 
epithets when referring to Humayun. 
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Miryam-makanl.y 1 a majestic epithet Winch passed into the enlightened 11 
mind of his Majesty, the king of kings. I style the revered grandfather 
of the Lord of the World, Hazmt GUi-sitanl-i-Fardds-makanfi and thereby 
abridge his designations. 

Note. 

R, A. S. No. 117 has a curious addition to the account of the mandate 
(ante 27) which A. F, received to write the history of Akbar’s achieve¬ 
ments. After afshanda , it has “Par bist-u-duyam hftmdcwmaz mdh, sona 
si-ii-siyum-i-Ilahl hukm shud” etc. “ On 22nd Isfandarmaz , 33rd of the 
Divine Era, an order was given.” Lower down whore it is stated that a 
second commandment was issued (ante page 29) the same MS. has “ Par ruz 
isndd Ardibilnsht sana si-u-caliarnm ki siyum Rajah nuh-sad-u-nuwad-u-haft 
hukm mujadd shud u On 26th Ardibihi&ht of the 34th year, or 3rd Rajah 
997, a second order was issued.” I have not found these clauses in any other 
MS., but they are hardly likely to have been interpolated by the copyist 
and the first date appears to agree with A. F.’s other statements, for in the 
Ain (Jarrett III. 416) he says that he was seven years employed on the 
history which with the year or so occupied in the collection of materials 
might bring the completion of the work to the 41st or 42nd of Akbar. 


or station , and not household , for it 
was given to her in her life-time. It 
almost looks as though Akbar liked 
the title because it agreed with his 
resemblance to the Messiah. It was- 
said that the two resembled one an¬ 
other in speaking in the cradle. See 
account of miracle wrought by the 
infant Akbar to comfort JTji Anaga 
(Akbamdma I. 187 and Dabisfan III. 
50, trs.). With reference to this 
incident A, F. calls Akbar Maslhd- 
ivdr, Messiah-like. 

* Conqueror of the world, abidin 
in Paradise. 


1 Miryam is Miriam or Mary and 
the epithet has been variously ren¬ 
dered —she who dwells with Mary,— 
is of the household of Mary ,—and 
ivho is of equal rank with Mary — viz., 
the Virgin Mary. (The Virgin is 
one of Muhammad’s four perfect 
women). Akbar did not invent the 
epithet, for it was borne by his great¬ 
grandmother, the mother of Biibar. 
(See Khafi Khan I. 35). Jahangir’s 
wife, Jodh Bai, was called Miryam - 
i-zamdni , the Mary of the Age. I 
think the word Makdm, in Hamida 
Band’s title must be translated, rank 
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CHAPTER U 

Account of sundry secret annunciations and holy manifestations 

WHICH TOOK PLACE BEFORE HIS MAJESTY'S AUSPICIOUS BIRTH. 

It is not hidden from the mirror-hearts of the quick-sighted 
and far-seeing—who know the mysteries of truth, and who show 
forth the secrets behind the divine veils, and are curtain-openers of 
elemental [i.e., terrestrial and celestial) mysteries—that the profound 
wisdom and secret power of the Creator ordain that it is by the 
weddings of heavenly 1 * 3 sires with earthly mothers, and after various 
cycles of lunar 3 aspects, and of applications, 4 of syzygies and opposi¬ 
tions of the sun and moon, of conjunctions of the superior 5 and 
inferior planets, risings and settings, appearances and disappearances 
of stars, lunar and solar eclipses, qualities of exaltations and falls, 6 
influences of zeniths and nadirs, 7 and the like, (which are architects 
in the workshop of production and change, and artists in the picture- 
gallery of invention and contrivance) that the unique one comes 
forth from the secret inner chambers into the palace of manifestation. 


1 Chalmers breaks oft here, and 
does not resume his translation till 

page 102 of the text. 

3 The author here displays his 
learning by giving a string of astro¬ 
nomical and astrological terms. The 
planets and other heavenly bodies are 
the sires, and the four elements are 
the earthly mothers, though the lat¬ 
ter may also be “ elect ladies,” such 
as Alang-goa (Alanqua) and Maryam- 
makani. 

s ^tvLcf, ivntizaj , union or mix¬ 
ture; but it appears to be also a 
term for the lunar aspects. See Die. 
of T. T. 1323. 

4 JU3l, ittisal, approximation or 

propinquity. It is an astrological 

teim corresponding to * the continu¬ 

ation or application of European 


astrologers and is the opposite of 
til insiraf, separation. 

6 The superior planets are Saturn, 
Jupiter and Mars,—as being above 
or beyond the orbit of the Sun,—and 
the inferior are Yenus, Mercury and 
the Moon. 

6 A planet falls when it is in the 
house and degree opposite to those 
of its exaltation, i.e is six heavens, 
180°, from them. Thus the Sun’s 
exaltation is 19° Aries and his fall 
19° Libra. The Sun is a planet, 
according to the Ptolemaic system. 

7 j gjf, anj n haqix. 
This may also mean the apsides , i.e., 
the apogee and perigee or aphelion 
and perihelion. Auj (Pers. auk or 
aug), was used to signify the apogee 
of a planet. 
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CHAPTER I. 35 

and that Unity emerges from the veiled ones of the cabinet of non¬ 
existence and displays its glory in the sublime assembly of Being, to 
be the cause of the arrangement of the Universe and the means of 
discriminating between justice and oppression throughout the world. 
How can arrangement result from simple 1 matter ? How will it 
make progress when the constitution of every individual is founded 
on a collection of opposite tendencies, 3 when there is colossal 
egotism in every brain, when justice is unattainable, love non-existont, 
appetite rampailt, and concupiscence daily on the increase ? 

The wise and far-sighted man is aware that in every period it is 
indispensable that there be a ruler who shall be strengthened by God's 
help and made fortunate by eternal blessings. And the philosopher 
perceives that such a power must be spiritual as well as possessed of 


1 j lan-i'ivahid . I under¬ 

stand t)iis to signify matter only, 
i.e., simple matter without the inter¬ 
vention of celestial influences. The 
author has been dwelling on the 
necessity of all sorts of combinations 
and influences to produce the Only 
One— the Unique,—and then winds 
up by exclaiming about the impotence 
of mere matter. In the Am (II. 966) 
the author uses tan , in the 

sense of matter as opposed to spirit 
and has the phrase tan guddJchtan, 
to mortify — lit. to melt — the flesh. 

I am, however, by no means sure of 
the meaning and possibly the phrase 
may, as has been suggested to me, 
be an exclamation of surprise at 
Akbar’s greatness, “ What an ap¬ 
paratus of arrangement from one 
man!” This rendering of tan-i-wa - 
hid receives support from the similar 
use of tan in page 4 (line 4 from 
foot); but then I do not see its con¬ 
nection with what follows. Possibly 
the correct reading would be to omit 
the izdfat after tan and to translate 
u'dhid as the Unique One. “ What 


Cosmos can come out of flesh ? 
How can the Unique One issue from 
it, seeing that every man is made up 
of contradictions ? ” See the corres¬ 
ponding passage in the Ain (1. 290 
1.12, Jarrett II. 51) and also in 
the beginning of the first letter to 
. 'Abdu-l-lah Khan of Turan, in the 
’Inshd . Here we have the expres¬ 
sion qalir-i-wahdat which Jarrett 
translates autocracy. Finally I may 
point out that there is an Arabic 
word tinn, signifying equality, 
and that possibly this is what A. F. 
wrote. His question then would be, 
“How can Cosmos result from equa¬ 
lity (or equals) ? How will the 
Unique One emerge from it P” 

If it be objected that vjahid, as an 
adjective, cannot mean the “ Unique 
One,” we might read icahdut, unity; 
or, with still less violence, take the 
letter w to be u, the conjunction and 
translate u ahad. , “and the Unique 
One.” 

8 Alluding to the four warring 
and contradictory elements. 
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strength of arm. Tlie man of experience knows that many years 
must elapse before a ruby 1 2 3 develop in the embryonic sac of the mine 
and arrive at maturity, so as to be fit for a royal diadem. How 
many revolutions of epochs then, and how many cycles, are required 
before such a priceless pearl and unique jewel/ lacking in naught, 
can obtain his special preparation, so that by ascending steps, he 
arrive at the fulness of perfection ? Acute and experienced 
observers perceive that the length of the period is dependent on the 
number of the subjects, 8 for the greater their number, the greater are 
the opposition and incommensurability. The greatness of the Lord of 
an Age is more conspicuous when he takes the burden of the whole 
world and of mankind on the head (farq) of genius, and guards the 
flocks (firq) of the universe from strife, and arranges and completes, 
by virtue of his wisdom, the work of the w6rld and of mankind. 
But whenever, in the plenitude of His desires, the Divine Work¬ 
man wills, that the arrangement of things spiritual and temporal and 
the culture, of the inner and outer worlds be placed in the hands of 
one individual of the human race, how can the period of preparation 
of such a lofty comprehension and sublime intellect be calculated by 
the human understanding, and how can finite cycles contain it ?■ 
Inasmuch as the enlightened and wise of our time find these two 
supreme gifts 4 in the writing on the luminous forehead of the 
Lord 6 of tho World (Akbar), they quite justly admit their inability 
to expound his orbit. 6 To them, this very fact‘ip bliss, that by the 


1 Alluding to the notion that the 
ruby is slowly developed from stone 
by the action of the Sun. Cf. Milton 
( Paradise Lost III. 608-12). 

“With one virtuous touch 

“ The Arch-chimic Sun, so far 
from us remote, 

“ Produces with Terrestrial Humor 
mixt, 

“ Here in tho dark, so many pre¬ 
cious things 

“ Of colour glorious and effect so 
rare.” 

2 As the perfect prince. 

3 UUj, rcCdyd, subjects. The word 

primarily signifies a flock or herd 


and probably A. F. uses it here with 
a reference to this original meaning. 
We might therefore translate “the 
size of the flock.” 

4 Viz., the control of the worlds, 
etc. 

6 ijhitdev, lord or great 

king: it is the well-known word 
Khedive. 

* mandqib pi. of manqab , 

virtues, and also, a mountain-path. 
Here, I think, it means the path of 
Akbar’s development, though A. F, 
probably has an eye to the double 
meaning of the word, as his manner 
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Divine aid, they have come to know him. For the comprehension of 
the stages of development of such a Lord is not within the compass 
of human calculation. They know that in venerating this Great One, 
they are doing reverence to the Divine power and are worshipping 
the very Godhead. They spend all their energies in acquiring his 
grace, as that necessarily includes the compassing of the grace 
of the incomparable God. What bliss can bo greater than this? 
Or what fortune can be more exquisite than this boon ? And 
the enlightened and far-seeing man whose visual ray has been 
- strengthened by the antimony of rectitude, knows from the analogy 1 
of an auspicious star, it was after thousands of years had been spent, 
womb after womb, in the cradle of preparation, that the broidery of 
existence was bestowed on her Majesty Alanqua, 2 * so that she might 
become 8 Worthy of that world-illuminating Light, which is the 
interpretation of that anthropomorphic Sun 4 * * * which stands at the 


1 Lit. by the guidance of an aus¬ 
picious star but, I^hink, the verse 
quoted immediately afterwards, 
shows tho meaning to be, that the 
length of time after which an auspi¬ 
cious star appears, proves how long 
a period is required for the develop¬ 
ment of a Light such as that of 
Akbar. 

2 Her proper name appears to be 

Alang-goa. See Ssanang-Ssetzen's 
* g Bistory of the Eastern Mongols,’" 

(fcrs. J. J. Schmidt, St. Petersburg, 

1829, 59). Goa or Go means white or 
shining and is a title given to noble 

ladies (1. c. 373). Ssanang-Ssetzen 

was a descendant of OingTz Khan 
and completed his book in 1662 (I. c. 
299). He describes Alang-goa as 
the daughter of Baraghodschin-goa, 
wife of Choritai-mergen. She be¬ 
came the wife of Dobo-mergen and 
bore him two sons. Then her hus¬ 
band died, and during her widow¬ 

hood, she was visited by the Sun 
and became by him, the mother of 


three sons. She is the mythical 
ancestress of the Mongolian race by 
her supematurally-born son, Budan- 
tsar Mong Khan. A. F. gives an 
account of her (Akbarnama, 64). 
Both he and Ssanang-Ssetzen inti¬ 
mate that she was miraculously horn 
as well as a miraculous mother, and 
the latter gives the name of her 
mother only. 

s The word is gar did, became, 
but I think the past tense is used 
hero for tho future as is sometimes 
done in Persian. The elements of 
humanity traversed armies of mar¬ 
tyrs,—thereby becoming purified,— 
and were eventually developed into 
Alanqua. 

4 <3^*^ shamsa-i-peshtdq. 

In Ain No. 19, {Ain, Book I. 45), 
A. F. treats of the insignia of royalty 
and begins with the expression 
sjiarnsa-i-cahdrtaq. He then adds 
that this shamset is a Divine splen¬ 
dour which, without the intervention 
of human effort is the finger-mark 
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entrance-gate of ancient tradition and constitutes the basal inscrip- 
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of Divine power. Blochmann (50) 
translates, “ The $hamsa of the arch 
of royalty is a Divine light which 
God directly transfers to kings with¬ 
out the assistance of men, and kings 
are fond of external splendour be¬ 
cause they consider it an image of 
the Divine glory.” He adds, in a 
note, ‘‘ SJiamsa is a picture of the 
Sun, affixed to the gates or walls of 
the palaces of kings. At night, 
these pictures are illuminated/’ The 
expression sjiamsa-icahdrtdq must 
be connected with that of shamsa-i- 
peshtaq which occurs in the text 
(III. 184, 1.4). The expression there 
used is shamsad-peshtdq-i-dgahi — 
the solar image of the arch of intelli¬ 
gence—and is applied to Akbar. 
Similarly Faizi, in the preface to his 
Dhvdn, speaks of the sham*-i-shash- 
tdq u shah-i-nuh-Miarga —meaning 
apparently, lamp of the six sides of 
the world and king of the nine 
vaults of heaven. Cahdrtaq which 
Blochmann translates arch is given 
by Steingass as meaning a kind 
of tent. Dozy (Supplement I. 786) 
defines shamsa as a round orna¬ 
ment or little ball in the shape of the 
Sun; he also says it is described as 
a sun-shaped button, by means of 
which a door is opened. It may 
apparently mean also a curtain or 
parasol. I think the ahamsa-i-pesh- 
taq in the passage before us, means 
in part, the solar images which were 
set up at the entrance-gates of royal 
palaces and here, we may quote the 
words of Quintus Curtius (III. Cap. 7) 
noticed in Hyde’s " Religion of the 
Ancient Persians.” 


“ Super tabernaculum uncle ab 
omnibus conspici posset, imago 
solis crystallo inclusa fulgebat.” 

Perhaps, however, this rather re¬ 
fers to the akdsdiya . (Blochmann 
50). 

The following extract from Kaemp- 
fer’s Amoenitates Exoticae, (Fasicu- 
lus Y. 199), gives a nobler idea of 
the Shamsa than Mr. Blochmann’s 
description. Kaempfer is describing 
the Gynaeceum Regiiun or Female 
Apartments of the Palace at Ispahan. 

“ Ambulacri superat& longitudine 
(quam habet 150 passuum) p or tarn 
contingimus priinariam, extus, Jani- 
toribus Sopi, infcus, albis munitam 
spadonibus. Haec tota caeruleo 
imbuta, iconem exhibit Mithrae , i.e., 
Solis (detorta vox est ah obsoleto Me- 
hiin quod Solem notat) praegrandem, 
auream et spar so in orbem jubare 
radiantem. Sanctitatem loci, non 
alii ornamenti species, mystici 
gentis judicio, gravius exprimebat 
quam Mithra, sive Sol, qui coelo 
decus, universitati lux et vitae focus 
praepositus est. Solem igitur pro 
surnmo Numine (verius pro larva 
Numinis) antiquitus colebat, ejusque 
simulacrum adoptabat absolutae 
potentiae suae insigne, quod et domi 
statuebat togatae Majestati presi¬ 
dium, et in Campo signis praeferebat 
militaribus ita animas accensurura 
objectu rei, quae uno quasi complexa 
Divini Numinis imaginem, et Majes- 
tatis Regiae praesentiam innueret.” 

But I think A. F. chiefly means to 
refer to the solar being who came 
into Alang-goa’s tent and that he 
wishes to indicate as the true Cxpla- 
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tion 1 of true histories. And he perceives that the same Light 
which took shape* without human instrumentality or a father's loins, 
in the pure womb of her Majesty Alanqua, after having, in order toi 
arriye at perfection, occupied during several ages the bodily wrap¬ 
pings of other holy witnesses, is manifesting itself at the present day, 
in the pure entity of this unique God-knower and God-worshipper 
(Akbar). 

Verse. 

How many ages have passed away ! 

How many planetary conjunctions occurred, 

That this happy star might come forth from heaven ! 

It is an ancient custom and established institute that the mes¬ 
sengers of the eternal city and the heralds of the opening of the 
gates 2 of munificence, before the appearance of an elect one,—such 


nation of the mysterious figime 
which, according to the old tradition, 
came in as an image of the Sun and 
disappeared as a wolf,—that Alang- 
goa was made pregnant by the 
Divine Light, in the same way as the 
Virgin Mary. (Alcbarndma 64, fb). 
It is believed by some writers that 
the story of Alang-goa is an imitation 
of the accounts of the. incarnations 
of the Buddha and of Jesus Christ. 

1 Icitdha-i-mabdni, 

epithet, inscription, foundation of 
(true records). I think the allusion 
must be to the title 1STair an which 
was given to Alang-goa’s descend¬ 
ants by the Sun. ( Akbarnama 67, 
1.1). A. F. takes the epithet to be 
derived from nur and says it means 
light-born; but the word does not 
seem to be Arabic and it is not likely 
that the rude forefathers of the 
Mu gh als would usenn Arabic term.. 
D’Ohsson (I. 25) says, “Niriin, c'est- 
a dire de la cote , pour designer la 
puretd de leur origine.” Apparently 


then, he does not derive the word 
from nur but connects it with the 
Turki narah, a side or place. The 
legend about Alang-goa is men¬ 
tioned in the Shajratii-l-atrak. (Col. 
W. Miles’ fcrs.) There may however, 
also, be a reference to the Tabaqat- 
i-ndsirl, of Minhaj-i-siraj, (Section 
XXI.) where the word Shamsia is 
used as a title of a dynasty and 
where there is a passage not unlike 
A. F.’s. (Raverty 596 and Bib. Ind. 
Text 164). Possibly too, the word 
tawarikh here means dates or chro¬ 
nology and the allusion (or at least, 
one of the allusions) is to the Divine 
Era, established by Akbar. 

* fathu’l-ldb. I learn 

from the Die. of T. T. (1104) that 
this is also an astrological term, 
meaning the coming together in the 
same house of two planets whose 
mansions are opposite to one another, 
e.g., Saturn and the Sun and Moon, 
Jupiter and Mercury, Mars and 
Yenus. Guido Bonatus has a chap- 
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that one only comes into existence after thousands of years,—rejoice 
the privileged and wakeful-hearted, by the glad tidings of his 
approach. Fc every event is stationed * 1 * behind the veil of a time 
and the preen * moment (of its appearance) is concealed and hidden. 
Yet before it become a certainty, they open a wicket 3 in the invisible 
world in face of the senses, and the window-fronts hold a lattice 4 
of indications. 

Sometimes the manifestations occur in the visible world, and 
sometimes their lustre is exhibited in dreamland,—which is an image 
of the world of mortals,—so that the recipients may have hope while 
on the highway of desire, and may await the wislied-for light and 
may be observing the ascension of the auspicious star, for expectation 
enhances joy, and joy is the ornament of felicitj^. And whatever 
takes form after longing and striving, and obtains its fulfilment after 
watching and waiting, has a charm about it which is not met with 
otherwise. 

An instance of this is the circumstance that his Majesty 
Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyam (Humayun) after receiving an intimation 
of the advent of the glorious one (an fiazrat) was ever keeping 
the dust-stained head of supplication on the earth of humility; 
and placing the apex of beseechment on the threshold of the Ea c ba 
of requests, and turning the face of hope towards the altar of 
entreaty, used to pray with invocations and longing, for that living 
blessing, which in truth, is an auspicious ascension 6 and an increase of 
life. 


ter headed Be apertione portarum. 
(815 b). 

1 vnarsud . This word, 

according to Lane, means lying in 
wait. It means also the station of a 
star and the act of observation and 
of being observed and is used in this 
sense in the Ain (II, 1.5 fr. foot.) 

% Lit. “the knot (i&* ‘uqiat) 
of the special time is veiled and 
hidden.’* 

3 Darica, a window or wicket. 

4 shabalca. (Dozy, Suppl* 


722b). The name given to a part of 
the astrolabe known as the cobweb ; 
Chaucer’s Diet (fete ); a, moveable 
metal plate. See also Jarret, III. 
315, n. 1. 


6 gJLfy tali'-i-hamay tin. 

There is a play here upon the word 
Humayun, the phrase being capable 
of being rendered the ascension or 
rising of Humayun: perhaps too, 
there is an allusion to the ety mology, 
real or supposed, of the Persian word 
farzand, son, from far, glory. 
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0 Lord, by the lamplight of Thy Essence, 

By the ocean pearls of Thy Attributes, 

By those holy Ones (prophets and saints) who come forth 
like pure roses, 

Whose souls are washed by the fountains of the sun. 

Grant a jewel to my fortune's crown; 

Grant a star to my exaltation’s heaven ; 

Grant a moonlight to my chamber 1 . 

Which may disperse the darknesses of the Universe; 
Irradiate my existence by a sun, 

That 2 the nine heavens may come within my adoration. 

Give perpetuity to my afflicted soul. 

So 3 that, if death come by a hundred ways, I may not die. 

Of a truth, a son who will be one’s successor and take one’s 
place on the glorious throne, is something which is a compensation 
for life,—for which there is no compensation,— and is a substitute for 
bye-gone years. He is the fruit of life’s garden and a celestial 
la-ntern, fed from the oil of the Divine bounty. He kindles the family 
lamp of the whole line of ancestors and fixes it firmly on the throne 
of fortune. He lengthens and broadens the shades of justice and 
glory over the heads of mortals. Especially, if he be such a rare 
and exquisite product and so consummately dutiful that, if he be 
called Primus * of the Poles of Saints, it is but proper, and if he be 
termed the knot in the grand chain of sovereignty, 6 Father of 
Fathers, 6 and Great Ancestor, it is but just and in accordance with 


1 shabistan. This is 

A, F.’s name for the harem or serag¬ 
lio. See Am 39. The prayer is 
that there may be a moonlike son 
born in the harem. 

8 This line is Faizi’s. See Ah - 
barndma III, 683,1.5. 

3 This line is adapted from one 
of Faizi’s. Akbarnama III. 683, 1.4. 

* Lit. synopsis or title-page of 
the Poles of the saints. 

6 


& The word saltanat does not 
occur in the text (Bib. Ind. ed.) but 
is in No. 564 and is probably genuine. 
It occurs after sihila and before 
a ( zima. The word also occurs in 
B. M. No. 1709. 

® Abu-l-dbd u jcidd-i-a‘ld. Jadcl 
sometimes means maternal grand¬ 
father or ancestor and perhaps r.as 
this force here. 


w 
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the real facts. It is exceptionally suitable that a king who in suc¬ 
cession to a line of ancestors is placed on a throne of rule and 
sway, and is world-dominating and world-adorning, should have an 
illustrious successor and such an one is of all men, the most eager 
in this quest. 

At length, on 4th Rabi'u-l-awwal, 947, of the lunar (fltijra) era 
(Friday, 10 July, 154Q) his Majesty Jahanbam Jannat-ashiyam had, 
after paying his devotions *to the Author of bounty, laid for a time 
his head on the pillow of repose and his limbs on the couch of tran¬ 
quility, when, suddenly, under,the auspicious veil of sleep,—hence 
called the cabinet of secrets—he became aware that God, (Glory be 
to Him) was bestowing on him an illustrious successor whose great¬ 
ness shone from his forelock, and the lightning of whose splendour 
was flashing from his temples. From the light of his guidance, the 
dark regions of thoughts and opinions were illuminated, and the 
glory of his justice was lighting up the fields of night and day. It 
is in accordance with the communication which was made by the 
messengers of the invisible world regarding his Majesty (Akbar) 
that the glorious name of that divine masterpiece exalts at the 
present day, pulpits and proclamations. The superscriptions i of the 
gold and silver coins also tell of it. 

When his Majesty awoke, he first returned thanks to God 
for the majestic message and splendid grace and then told the 
circumstance to the intimates of his harem and the servants of his 
threshold. 51 


1 Lit. the faces of the dirhams 
and dinars . The dirham was a silver 
coin and the dinar a gold one. They 
were in use before Akbar’s time. 
See Ain Nos. 10 and 11 (Book I. 
Blochmann). Akbar gave new names 
to the coins. 

8 This dream occurred about a 
year before Humayan’s marriage 
with Akbar’s mother. That marriage 
took place, according to Gulbadan, on 
Monday, (Dosjiamba) 9th Jumada-1- 
awwjl 948. Gulbadan says the dream 
occurred at Lah^r, and she gives a 


more poetical account of it. She 
says Ahinad-i-jam himself appeared 
in a dream, as an old man dressed in 
green and with a staff in * his hand, 
to Humfiyun when the latter was in 
great eatress on account. of the 
conflicts with Sher Khan, and bade 
him not lose heart, for he would have 
a wonderful son whom he was- to 
call Jaialu-d-din Muhammad Akbar; 
Bibi Kon.or (qu. Gimawar) was then 
pregnant and it was thought that 
she would have a son, but she bore a 
daughter, Ba kly shi Bunii, 
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Verse. 

A 1 sleep which tore the veil from before the eyes of the soul. 
Cannot be called sleep; it was the heart's waking. 

Sharif Khan related that when his brother gJiamsu-d-dm Mu. 
Khan Atga 2 was in Ghazni, in the 22nd year of his age, he dreamt 
he saw the moon come into his arms. 3 He related the fact to his 
venerable father Mir Yar Mu. Ghaznavi who was a spiritually- 
minded householder, 4 * and the latter rejoiced at the happy appearance 
of the auspicious circumstance and interpreted it to mean that God 
would, one day, bestow a great privilege upon him which would bo 
the means of exalting their family. And so it turned out, for by 
the blessings of that full Moon of glory of the heaven (Akbar) the 
family was raised from the nadir of the dust to the zenith of heaven. 

Another circumstance was communicated by religious, right- 
thinking persons, viz . that when her Highness Miryam Makani—may 
the shadows of her glory be eternal—was pregnant with the holy 
elements of his Majesty, a strange light was perceptible from her 
bright brows. Often her divine countenance had to observers, the 
appearance of mirrors such as are fastened by tirewomen 6 near the 
temples of secluded chaste ones. 

And the star of fortune sang this strain with the tongue of ecstacy. 

Verse. 

I placed the clouded brow on the path 6 of fortune, 

I hung a thousand mirrors on the forehead. 


1 These lines are Faizi’s and 
occur in his Dxwan. B. M. MS. Add. 
No. 7794,1916. 

2 Blochmann 321. He was Akbar’s 
foster-father and became a wdkil , 
minister. He was assassinated by 
Adham Khan. The word atcja is 
Turkish and properly cUaga, the 
state of being a father. 

8 Lit. armpit. 

4 K a click u da *i-d a rv ish - manish. 

This phrase is copied in the Ma'dsiru- 


l-vma/rd (II. 531), and is, apparently, 
that which Mr. Blochmann has ren¬ 
dered “ a simple farmer/* The con¬ 
text here shows its real meaning. 

6 Jaffar, Herklots says nothing 
of mirrors being attached to the 
forehead, but states that they are 
placed on the thumb. 

6 #1 barah . Possibly the word is 
lurd and the translation should be, 
“I laid the ornament of fortune on 
the clouded brow.” 
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One day, near the time 1 of the auspicious birth, her Highness 
Miry am Makani was riding 2 on a camel. On the way, her eye fell 
on a mango-garden. As at such a time, there is an inclination for 
sub-acid .drinks and for sour-sweet fruits, she bade her half-brother, 3 
Khwaja Mu'azzam fetch some mangoes. The Khwaja brought 
some, and was giving them into her blessed hand when he saw a 
light upon her glorious brows like that from a mirror. He said, 
“ Have you put a mirror on your forehead ?” She replied, “ I have 
not attached any mirror. What are you referring to V’ Then the 
Khwaja looked narrowly and saw that her Highness’ shining fore¬ 
head was lighted by the light of God. He marvelled at the light 
eternal and mentioned the circumstance to several of the confidential 
courtiers. His statement was to the effect, that the glory of the 
divine light so streamed from the shining brows that he had not 
strength to gaze steadily at it. 

The venerable mother of Khan A'zam MTrza 'Aziz Kokaltasb, 
who was his Majesty’s nurse, 4 related the following anecdote. “ One 
“ morning, before I had the good fortune to hold this supreme office, 
•< a great light approached me and entered my bosom. I felt as if 
“ the world-warming Sun had fallen into my breast. A strange 
“condition supervened and a great astonishment laid hold of me so 
“ that all the parts and particles of my body were moved and shaken, 


describes the Kh waja as baradar- 
i-a‘yani of Miryam Makani, i.e. t her 
full brother. Its author then, appa¬ 
rently, took aJchydfl to mean full 
brother. 

Nizamu-d-dTn ( Tabaqat , Luck. ed. 
263) speaks of the Khwaja as Akbar's 
maternal uncle and .as the son of 
‘Ali Akbar, a descendant of the saint 
Ahmad-i-jam. The Khwaja was a 
man of violent temper, if not wholly 
insane. He killed his wife and was 
imprisoned by Akbar in Gwalior. 
(Badaoni, Lowe, 71 and Noer’s 
Akbar, A. S. Beveridge, 1. 104). 

4 Atagcigi. Apparently this ought 
to be anagaji, if it conies from anaga 
a nurse. (Blochmaim 32 on.) 


1 The birth was on 15th October 
O.S., i.e. t 25th October N.S. There 
could hardly have been mangoes on 
the trees near that time, nor is it 
likely that there were any mango 
trees near Amarkot. 

s Haudaj (howdah), but here used, 
I think, to mean camel-litter. 

3 baradar-i-mddari 

which can, apparently, mean either a 
maternal uncle or an uterine brother, 
i.e., a brother on the mother’s side. 
Here it must mean the latter, for 
A. F. (I. 221) speaks of the relation¬ 
ship as afchuwaUi-aJchydfi which the 
dictionaries explain as. meaning 
brotherhood. The Madsir (I. 618) 
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as by excess of joy and ecstacy. And the exquisiteness of that 
delight still suffuses me (lit. still possesses every hair of me). And 
from the time of that white dawn of the morning of majesty and 
beauty and rose-blooming of fortune and glory, I was on the watch, 
thinking, f 0 God ! what will be the result of this sublime feeling ? J 
At length, I was exalted to this lofty service which is the treasure 
of realm and religion (dm n dunya) and of trust/' 

Hemistich. 

“ Fortune * is what comes to our bosom without trouble." 

tc God be praised ! What a blessing it was that came to my 
“ bosom and what a fortune was received within my breast. 
“ Though externally, I was strongly made for the service of that 
“ sublimely-born pearl, yet in reality, it was Fortune who inclined her 
“ face 1 2 towards me and supported me and my family. Whenever 
“ I took his Majesty on my shoulder, auspiciousness raised me from 
“ the dust. Accordingly, by the blessing of this service which was 
“ destined for me, a great- grace and a lucky star were conferred on me. 
“ And I and my family became famous throughout the seven climes." 

Another story was told by Maulana 3 Nuru-d-dln Tarkhan and 
some others who were in attendance on the Court, -viz., that near the 
emergence of the sun of fortune (Akbar), his Highness Jahanbani was 
recreating himself in a room 4 which had latticed windows, and the 
formula of the rectification* of the glorious birth was before him. 



1 This lino is intho Anwar-i-Su' 
haili (Cap. 14, Story 2). The literal 
rendering is “ Fortune is what comes 
into the bosom without the heart’s 
blood ” (being shed), and the nurse 
uses the line to indicate that she had 
not to undergo the pain and danger 
of parturition. 

2 There is an antithesis between 
her strong back, pusht-i-qatvi and 
Fortune’s face. 

3 See Blochmann 524 and 541, 
also long account in Badaonl (HI. 
197-200) and the Mdasir (I. 478). 
He died as custodian of Humayun’s 

tomb in 994 (1586). 


4 oaiLw/o ila. Miana-i-musaqqaf a 
roofed apartment; apparently the 
word room expresses the meaning. 

6 harf-i-namudar the 

“ rectification ” of English astrolo¬ 
gers. The namudar was a device 
for obtaining tlie date of birth. 
There is an account of it in Ulugh 
Beg’s Prolegomena (Part IY. Cap. I. 
146 and Sedillot’s Trs. 201). The 
namudar is also called animoder in 
European books on astrology. It 
was resorted to when the exact date 
of birth was not known; that is 
when there was doubt as to the cor¬ 
rectness of clocks, etc. Apparently 
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Suddenly rays of divine light shone from the lattices, so that all who 
were privileged to be present, both small and great, perceived them. 
Those who were entitled to speak, asked his Highness Jahanbam the 
meaning of the phenomenon, and he replied, “ A rose of the rose- 
“ garden of the IQiilafafc will just now come into bloom, and a child 
“ of light will emerge from the hidden chamber of magnificence and 
“ glory, and from the gorgeous sarai of Honour and Fortune and plant 
u his foot in the circle of existence. The refulgence * 1 * of his greatness 
“ will melt the hearts of the enemies of the State in the crucible of 
“ destruction, and confer new splendour and glory on our race and 
“ family. Nay, rather, the night-chamber of the universe will acquire 
“ grandeur and beauty from his world-lighting rays/' 

Mir f Abdu-l-hai Sadr,* one of the purely-born, related as fol¬ 
lows : —“One morning, his Highness Jahanbam Jannat-ashiyanl was 
bowed down in reverie, and seemed much distraught. 3 \ After a time, 
he raised his head and exclaimed, “ Praise be to God the Gracious, the 
lamp of our royal family has been relit” On my asking the meaning 
of his giving thanks, his Highness replied, a T^hile I was in a state of 


it is here referred to as something 
used to calculate the time when a 
birth will take place. Ulugh Beg 
gives three namudars, viz,, Ptolemy’s, 
Hermes’ and Zoroaster’s. Vullers 
(s. v. 1352a,) gives a quotation from 
the Bahari-'ajarn, mentioning five 
namudars. The phrase harf-i*namu- 
ddr probably means the formula, of 
the namudar. It would seem that 
the namudar was also used to dis¬ 
cover the nature of the coming child, 
e.g its sex. 

i Kaukaba means a star and is 

also the name of one of the royal 
ensigns, viz., a polished steel ball 
suspended to a pole. (Blochmann, 
Plate IX). 

* BadaonI has an aepount of him 
(III. 273). He calls him Mashhadi, 
i.e., from the town of Mashhad 
(Meshed) in Eastern Persia; He was 
a skilled penman and his brother, 


Mir ‘Abdu-l-lah was a performer on 
the gdnun (dulcimer). lie is, ap¬ 
parently, the caligraphist mentioned 
in the Am (Blochmann, 101 and 103), 
but though Mr. Blochmann identifies 
him with Mir ‘Abdu-l-hai Mir ‘Adi, 
this seems doubtful. (Blochmann, 
468, 471 and 480). The man who told 
the story of Humayun’s dream was 
that monarch’s §adr ,—Lord High 
Almoner. This office was higher 
than the Mir Adi’s (Blochmann 
268) and it is not likely that a man 
whom BadaonI praises for sanctity 
would take part in a drinking bout. 
(Blochmann 468). However, this is 
not impossible, for BadaonI tells us 
(Lowe, 319) that the New Year festi¬ 
vities were too much for the sobriety 
of the Qazls and Muftis (Judges) and 
even of pious men. 

3 Lit. it appeared as if his blessed 
eyes had become red (or inflamed). 
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“ wakeful 1 sleep, a brilliant star emerged from a certain quarter (here 
his Highness pointed to the region where the glorious parturient was) 
(f and rose higher and higher every moment. And as it ascended, its 
“ size and brilliance increased, until its light had embraced the greater 
u portion of the world. I asked a holy man what the luminous body 
€i was, and he replied that it was the light incarnate of my successor, 
“ and that whatever part of the earth had been shone upon by this 
“ world-illuminating ray, would come under his dominion, and be 
“ civilized by the light of his justice.” Two days after this vision, 
the news came of the ascension of the auspicious star above the 
horizon of hope, and when the period of the spiritual manifestation 
and holy vision was compared, 2 it appeared that the auspicious birth 
and the delivery of the miraculous message had occurred at one and 
the same time.” When such an illustrious progeny is the lot of an 
eminent man, 3 why should such a communication not be vouchsafed ? 
And when such a boon followed, why should there not have been 
such a reverie, and such an interpretation ? Such things may appear 
extraordinary to superficial observers and to materialists, but the 
pure-minded and far-seeing conjectured before the event, and knew 
with certainty afterwards that this was the shining of the world-light¬ 
ing star and that the message betokened the darkness-destroying sun. 
And to those who have had the bliss of being long in the service of 
this Lord of the World and of understanding his glorious qualities, 
the appearance of such portents is no stumbling-block. 

Nor is it hidden from the acute and scrutinising that though 
Maulana Sharafu-d-dln < Ali-i-Yazdi has in the Zafarndma 4 taken a 
superficial view of things and stayed Qaculi Bahadur’s 6 true vision 
and Tumana Khan’s interpretation at His Majesty the Lord of Con¬ 
junction (Timur) and has explained the eighth shining star that issued 


10 


l Meaning that his body was 
asleep hut his soul awake. 

* With that of the birth. 

8 Bumrg, This word often 
means a saint or holy person and 
may have that sense here. 

* Bib. Ind. I. 11 and 12, but the 
full account of the dream is given 
in the Muqaddama or Preface to 


the Zafarnama which has not been 
published in the Bib . Ind. edition. 
It is to be regretted that this Pre¬ 
face which Sharafu-d-dm refers 
to at page 11/has not been printed. 
See Bieu’s Catalogue I. 174, Add. 
6538. 

6 See later on, in the detaHeci 
account of Akbar’s ancestors. 
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from QiiculT Bahadur’s breast 1 and lighted up the world, of the 
appearance of his Majesty the Lord of Conjunction who is the seventh 8 
ancestor of his Majesty (Akbar), yet it is clear to the minds of those 
far-sighted light-dwellers who understand hermeneutics and the secrets 
of the dream-world that to explain seven stars as seven persons whose 
heads were not exalted by the diadems 8 of rule, nor were seen on the 
dominion-adorning Divan of excellence, is remote from the principles 
of interpretation and the significance of dreams. Rather those seven 
stars are seven world- adorning potentates, and the w'orld-ii radiating 
light is the holy personality of his Majesty the King of Kings who 
hath by the light of his Being illumined the terrene and terrestrials. 
It is the* auspicious Akbar* who was the resplendent light which 
arose from the breast of that Jupiter of good fortune (Qacfill Bahadur). 
Although the latter be, numerically his Majesty’s fifteenth * * 4 * 6 * ancestor, 
yet among those there are seven stars of the zodiacal Sign of 
greatness and having the light of this world-illuminating King of 
Kings emblazoned on the foreheads of their biographies. These seven 
out of the fifteen 6 have been distinguished for greatness and world- 
adornment, and the eighth of the noble band is his Majesty the King 
of Kings. The light of their rectitude has made the horizons brilliant, 
and in the noble series of the fifteen 6 great ones, there has been given 
the glorious vesture of spiritual and temporal sovereignty to this per- 
fect witness of Divine Power, and he has been made light-bestower of 
the inner and outer worlds. This explanation is not hidden from the 
subtle investigators of real significations. On this account a synopsis 
of the perfections of this series will be found in this noble volume, and 


1 The word in the text is jib or 
jciib. Later on (p. 68) the word used 
is gar than. 

2 The text has eighth, but accord¬ 
ing to our idiom at least, the word 
should be seventh. Nor is A. F. con¬ 
sistent, for at p. 81 ho calls Timur’s 
son the sixth ancestor of Akbar. 

8 The author means that none of 
Qaculi’s immediate descendants was 
a king. The first monarch of his 
race was Timur, and the seven stars 
are interpreted by A. F. to mean 


Timur and the six descendants who 

intervene between him and Akbar. 

4 &a‘d-i-Alcbtor. The auspicious 
conjunction, i.e., the conjunction of 
Jupiter and Venus, but here used 

with a play upon the Emperor’s 
name. See the heading of next 
chapter and the horoscope Chapters 
passim. 

6 It is sixteenth in the Text. 

8 It is eighteen in the Text, but 
this, I think, must be a mistake for 

sixteen or rather for fifteen. 
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a the prudent and alert of mind will get proof of these words. 
Whoever at the present day shall peruse with the eyes of discernment 
and knowledge, the account of these illustrious magnates and under¬ 
stand the office of the Caliph 1 of the Age, and become acquainted with 
the stages of the degrees of greatness of the Lord of the World, will 
applaud the exposition. Away, Away! I am no word-seller, 2 seek¬ 
ing for approving glances from men. What more choice blessing can 
there be than this, that my truth-electing heart has been made a fount 
of true impressions, 3 and that my scrutinising reason has become an 
alighting-stage 4 for these divine subtleties ? With these night-gleam- 
ing jewels 5 1 frame glorious earrings as abiding ornaments for the 
understanding ears of the fortunate lovers of wisdom. 


1 I am not sure if this expression 
applies to Akbar or to his predeces¬ 
sors. A. F. seems to regard Akbar 
as something higher than the Caliph 
or Vicar-General of the Age. He is 
the Khudev-i-jahan. i.e., the Lord or 
Khedive of the World. 

2 The reproach of A. F. against 


pen- 


Firdausi. Jarrett III. 401. 

8 nikat. Apparently 

marks, i.e., dots.* 

4 mahbit a place where one 

alights. Often, the descent of an 
angel. 

6 Alluding to the phosphores¬ 
cence of diamonds, etc. 


* [ oto nikdt-i-haqqdm means the same as daqd'iqi-rabbdni 

in the next sentence, i.e. y ‘divine subtleties.’ The above translation, no doubt, is 
wrong. T. B.] 


7 






CHAPTER XL 


Account of the rise of the Great Luminary (the Sun) and of the 

DIFFUSION OF THE GREATER FORTUNE (JUPITER) FROM THE SKY OF 
AUSPICIOUSNESS - THE NATIVITY, TO WIT, OF HlS MAJESTY, 

the ICingi of Kanos and Shadow of God. 

The apparition of the result of hopes from the embryonic sac of 
desire, and emergence of the light of fortune from the auspicious 
ascension-point,— the most holy nativity, 1 to wit,— of his Majesty 
from the sublime veil and consecrated curtain of her Highness, 
cupola of chastity,—screen of modesty,— saint of seclusion,—scion 
of austerity,—holy one of the age,— dawn 2 of epochs,—mistress of 
the world,—perfect teacher, 3 * —paragon of purity,—pattern of limpi¬ 
dity,—chosen one of pure disposition,—abounding in trustworthy 
fidelity,—pure-principled princess,— queen of celestial graces,— elect 
lady of time and the terrene,—world’s bliss,—wave of eternal ocean, 

— mother W-pearl of the ocean of bounty,—lamp of the holy family, 

— glory of the house of guidance,—lantern of the wall 5 of worship,— 
bridal chamber of the auspicious harem,—forefront of obedience to 


1 The sontence of which the word 
" nativity ” is the subject, is conti¬ 
nued after a series of epithets, by 
the verb “ occurred,” on page 54. 

2 Acjlj bazigha beginning to 
rise or come forth, (Lane). The 
Luck. ed. and Ko. 564 have 

bdri* excellent. The MuntciJckabu- 

l-lrg&at (Taylor 51a) says that 

bdzigha was the name of a woman 


of the tribe of Ad who listened to 
Joseph and thereby attained great 
sanctity. 

8 Amozgar also means pupil, bub 
here probably teacher. It is used in 
the latter sense in the Am, I. 202, 
1 , 2 . 

4 oiX/o sadqf pearl-shell. 

5 hathn, properly the 
west wall of the Ka'ba. 
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God} —eye of eternal empire,—pillar of tlie celestial throne,—pedestal 
of the sublime seat,—lady of the exalted marriage-dais,— princess of 
fortune’s alcove, —chosen curtain of honour’s litter,— exaltor of chas¬ 
tity’s coiffure,—glorious gift of heaven,—treasure of Divine mercy, 
prime dainty of the Divine table,—supreme boon of heavenly gifts, 
revolving-point of bounties and graces,— glorious pearl of dominion 
and prestige,—spring-flower of justice,— tablet of the gorgeous 
picture-gallery, — splendour of sanctity and love,—fire-flame of majesty 
and exaltation,—cream of abilities and accomplishments,—choice one 1 
of the secrets 8 of: hand and heart,—central node of wisdom and 
wakefulness,—linking the divine and the human,—goodly tree of 
peace and purity,— generous fruit of liberality and election,—truth- 
showing mirror,—countenance of certainty,— staircase of majesty,—* 
ladder of realm and religion,—tap-root of the umbrageous trunk of 
happiness,—noble palm of the garden of excellence,—- veiled matron 18 
of meekness and modesty,—screened and curtained one of honour and 
greatness,—glorious medium between hidden and revealed light,— 
opener of the morning of fortune and favour,—enveloped in celestial 
veils,—her Majesty Miryatn MakanI, chaste one of church and state, 
Ilamida BanuBegam —(may her glorious shadow be perpetuated !)— 
pure scion of that pattern of eminent saints, 8 —pole of the poles of 
greatness,—wanderer in the wilderness of humanity,— swimmer in 
the ocean of divinity,—lamp of spiritual secrets,—key of the trea¬ 
sures of conquests,—rose-gatherer 4 of the gardens of revelation,— 
garland-twiner of the fragrant herbs of truth,— abbot {imam) of the 
monastery of asceticism,—cup-bearer of the tavern of abundance,— 
ocean-hearted one of the baiting-place of privation,— ocean-drinker 
of the tavern of unity,— immersed in the seas of holy conflicts,—• 
consumed by the lightnings of contemplation,—torch-bearer of the 
chamber of the Path,— caravan-conductor on truth’s highway,— 
supreme theatre of the epiphanies of the divine essence,—illumination- 


fchis is the meaning here. 

8 The author here leaves Miryam 
Makam anrl proceeds to eulogize he. 
remote ancestor, Ahmad-i-jam. 

* Oulcln; also a gardener* 


I naJchba, This may also 

mean bumper or copious draught, 

jj 

a sirr, has for one of its 

meanings the lines of the palm of 
the hand or of the forehead. I think 
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spot 1 of the l-aya of the Attributes,—cambist* of the secrets of tbe 
masters of revelation and manifestation,—assayer of the hearts of the 
lords of divine transports,—observant traveller over hearts and 
spirits,—scrntinizer of the interiors of moulds and forms,—disperser 8 
of the clouds of darkness,—procuring the blotting-out of the 
writings 4 of transgressions,—knowing the links betweon the seen 
and the unseen,—revealer of the splendours of the secrets of mani¬ 
festation and concealment— 


Verse. 

Pole 6 which salutes the two poles of heaven. 

Bridling by discipline the tigers of lust. 

Stalking as a lion in the forest of the heart. 

Ocean-drinker of love, the premier elephant, Ahraad-i-jam,® 


1 Ao 1 *- 0 

ijld-i-majdli-i-anwdr-i-sifdtiya . The 
#ifdtTya or Attributists were a Mu¬ 
hammadan sect. (See Hughes’ Diet, 
of IslamKoran, Sale, Preface;— 
and the Dabistan , trans. II. 324 and 
330). But I do not think A. F. is 
referring to them here. The occur¬ 
rence of the word zatiya in the pre¬ 
vious clause seems to show that 
tfifdtdya is here used merely in the 
sense of attributes or of belonging 
to attributes. Ahmad-i-jam was a 
Sufi but it is not stated that he 
belonged to any particular sect. In 
the Dabistan (II. 270) we are told on 
the authority of the commentator on 
the Gulshan-i-rdz that there are four 
kinds of manifestations, and that 
the third is tfifatl, belonging to 
attributes,—when the contemplative 
person sees the Absolute Being en¬ 
dowed with the attributes of his own 
essence such as science and life, 
and sees himself a real being or 
endowed with these attributes.” 

* oj sarraf, shroff or money¬ 


changer, one who puts philosophy 
into current coin. 

8 ilsr 3 !, injild, may also mean 
brightening. Cf. text 46,1, 7. 

4 Cf. Isaiah xliv. 22 ; and Colos- 
sians ii. 14. 

& w-xhi, qutb> the pole, a common 
name for distinguished saints. 

« J am is a town in Khurasan (N.- 
E. Persia) and near Herat. (“Jam- 
very near Herat,” says the Dabistan 
II. 334). For an account of A hmad-i- 
jam, see Bieu’s Catalogue I. 5516, 
and the Nafakdtu-l-uns. He is a 
very famous saint of the 11th and 
12th centuries. His full name is 
Abu Nasr Ahmad ibn Abu-l-hasan. 
He bore the titles Zh anda-ffil . Pag¬ 
ing, or perhaps Mighty, Elephant, 
and ShaiJchu-l-isldm. He is called 
Ndmaqi from his having been born 
in or at least, from his family’s 
having sprung from the village of 
Namaq in the district of Jam. He 
was born 441 H. (1049), and died in 
536 H. (1141). (Dr. Bieu states that 
according to the Jaimhim-l-asrdr 





(fol. 148) the date of his doath is 
fixed by the chronogram 

%jm i Ahmad Jdmi qudcUsa sir - 

ruhu. (See Bichardson 718 a.) The 
passage occurs at 148a. of Add. 7607, 
Bieu’s Cat. I. 43c. and the words are 
*j*"U^*y <w»;i ol ij £-ylj 

The letters give the date 5,-36, viz . 

A = 1 J= 3 q = 100 r ==200 
h= 8 a= 1 d= 4 1)= 5 
m = 40 in=40 s = 60 — 

d= 4 1=10 s= 60 536Total. 

There is an account of the saint in 
Para Shikah’s $afinatu-l-auliyd and 
there the writer—tho eldest son of 
Shah Jahan—refers to his great- 
gTeat-grandmother, J^amida Bauu’s 
descent from Ahmad-i-jam. But 
the fullest account of Ahmad is in 
Jami’s JSfafahatu»l-un8> Jami being a 
townsman of the saint. The life will 
be found in Lees’ ed. of the NafaMu 
(Cal. 1859, 405-417) Ahmad-i-jam is 
said to have converted 300,000 per¬ 
sons, and to have had 42 children, of 
whom 17 survived him. His Bvwdn is 
in the B. M., and he wrote other 
works. There is an explanation of 
the term Zhanda-pil by M. Pictet, 
in the Journal Asiatique for 1843, 
(Series IV., Vol. II., 141). He derives 
it from the Sanscrit canda. Ac¬ 
cording to Fraser (Journey into 
Khorasan, Loncl. 1825, App. B., 39), it 
means Elephant-reviver or animator, 
and was given to the saint because he, 
at the cost of his own life, restored 
to life the Governor’s elephant. 
Fraser describes his tomb as a rough 
slab of marble, situated in a grove 
of pistadin trees, at Turbat-i-jam, 


half way between Mashhad and Herat* 
According to A. F. Ahmad-i-jam was 
the ancestor of Humay un’s mother 
as well as of his wife (Hamida Banu). 
Humay un visited the South in 1544 
and put up an inscription which 
still exists. (J. B. A. S. Jan, 1897). 

Apparently the father of Hamida 
Banu was named ‘All Akbar, for 
N i zamu-d-dinsays, Khwa ja!Mu‘a zzam 
(whom he calls Akbar’s maternal 
uncle) was the son of ‘All Akbar. 
According to A. F. the Kh waja was 
only uterine or half-brother of 
Hamida Banu, but it seems probable 
that ‘All Akbar was also her father, 
for Nizamu-d-din goes on to say that 
‘All . Akbar was descended from 
Hazrat Shaikhu-l-islam, Zhanda-pil 
Ahmad-i-jam. Gulbadan calls Hami¬ 
da Banu, the daughter of Mir Baba 
Post. Apparently Mir Baba is the 
Maulana 3>ana rp>st; Sadr mentioned 
(Alcbarnama I. 315) at> «. servant for 
whom Hindal had a special regaru. 
Perhaps Mir Baba Post is not his 
full name —though it occurs in the 
Akbarnama — and he may also have 
been named ‘All Akbar. Gulbadan 
says that Mir Abu-l-Baqa took part 
in the marriage and that two lakhs 
of rupees were paid (or promised) as 
dower by Humay un. Abu-l-Baqa 
is referred to in the Akbarnama (I. 
172). In the same volume, (I. 174, 
1.15) mention is made of Khwaja 
Hajri Jami (qu. the Superintendent 
of Ahmad Jami’s cell ?) as having 
been forward in promoting the mar¬ 
riage. • Gulbadan’s account of the 
marriage negotiations is minute- and 
interesting. 
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the Syrian Dog-star, be., Procyon or 
the Lesser Dog-star; Sirius or the 
Greater Dog-star being called Shi'ra- 
l-yamani or Dog-star of Yaman, i.e., 
S.-W. Arabia. Procyon is called also 
Shi'ra-l-'abiir, the Little Dog-star. 

3 Aban is the eighth month in the 
Persian year. The Jalaii era is also 
called the MalikI because established 
by Sultan Jalalu-d-dln Malik Shah 
Seljukl. * TJmar Khayyam was one of 
the astronomers employed in settling 
this calendar. (Jarrett III. 29.) 
The era began on 5th Shaman, 468 
(15th March, 1076,) according to one 
account and according to another, 
on 10th Ramazan 471 <1^ March, 
1079). Ulugh W says. “This is a 
of 1097 days, the cause of 
of which is unknown to us, but as 
the second is that generally adopted, 
we shall follow it.” (Sedillot, Prole¬ 
gomena, 27). The cause of the dif¬ 
ference is explained by Sedillot at 
page 235. The initial date, 15th 
March, 1079, is that adopted by 
Gibbon and appears to be that fol¬ 
lowed by A. F. for 1079 +468=1543 
or nearly October 1542. 

* This is the era of Yazdajird, so- 
called because it dates from the first 
year of his reign, viz., A.D. 632, 
The era, however, began long before 
, his time, and according to A. F. 
dates from the accession of JamshTd. 
It began afresh with the accession 
of each king, and it has received the 


name of' the Yazdajird era because 
he was t he last king of Persia, he 
being grqat-grandson of the famous 
NCghmvai i, and being vanquished by 
the Muhammadans. (Jarrett III. 
28.) A. F. jnakes the difference be¬ 
tween the two eras 447 years. The 
Yazdajird era began on 16bh June, 
632 x\.D. Isf’andarmiz is the 12tli 
month in the Persian year. 

6 A. F. here calls the Hijra era 
Halali , lunar, but in the Ain, ho 
calls it Hijra, The date corresponds 
to Sunday, 15th October, 1542 O.S, 
and 25th October N.S. Gulbadan 
gives the date as 4th Rajab, but this 
must be a mistake, for 4th Rajab, 949 
was a Saturday, and the birth took 
place on a Sunday. Sedillot (Pi^ole- 
gomena 240) says that 5th Rajab is 
the day of Muhammad’s conception, 
but Ulugh Beg makes it 15th Rajab 
and calls it the feast of victory. It 
is possible that Akbar got his name 
of Muhammad from his having been 
born on this festival, 

6 This era is the Samvat or Vik- 
ramaditya era. It began B.C. 57 so 
that its 1599=1542 A.D. The Bibb 
Jnd. ed. has 1519, but this is clearly 
wrong andf ot nuzdahum —weshould 
read nmvad u nultum —as in the Luck¬ 
now ed. and No. 564 and all tho 
other copies which I have consulted. 
According to Cowasji Pat-ell’s tables 
the Samvat year 1599 began on 10th 
October. The year began apparently 
with 1st Kartik so that 6th Kartik= 
15th October. 
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. occurred 1 when fcl ie altitude of Procyon* was 

38° and when 81xs. 20m. had passed from tue beginning of the night 
of 8th Aban 8 404, Jalaii era, correspondin g to 19fch IsfandarmiK fill, 
of the old era,^ and to night of Sunday {shab-i-yah-shamba) 5th 
Rajab, lunar era, 8 and to 6th Kartik 6 159.9, Hindu era, and to 16th 


l See Note 1, page 50. 

3 shi‘ra-i-s]iamxya, 
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TishrinuM-awwal 1854, Greek era;—4hs. 22m.s of the said night 
(that of Saturday, or rather Sundays) were remaining. The place 
was the auspicious city and fortunate fort, Amarkot,* which belongs 


i Tishrin/the Tighri of the Jewish 
Calendar, was the first month of the 
Syrian year. It corresponds to our 
October. The era is that of the Seleu- 
cube and is also called Syro-Mace- 
donian. It began 1st October B.C. 
312, so that 16th T.iahrinu-l-awwal = 
16th October, 1542. It appears from 
Cowasji Patell’s Chronology (162) 
that the Syro-Macedonian year of 
1854 began on 2nd October so that 
16th Teshrtnu-l-awwal corresponds 
exactly with 15th October. A. F. 
calls the era Rumi (Greek). In the 
Ain (I. 279) he calls it the era of 
Alexander of Greece, but at p. 274 
l.c. he calls it Rumi, He says it 
took its origin from the death of 
Alexander II. Bicornutus, but that 
it did not come into effect till 12 
years after his death. Ulugh Beg 
treats it as a Christian era and gives, 
under it, the dates of the Christian 
festivals. (See Sedillot, Text 54 and 
Trans. 62). Mas'udi, writing in the 
10th century, does the same thing. 
(See French trans. III. 405)). Al-bl- 
runi (Chronology of Ancient Nations, 
282) also gives the Christian festivals 
and says that the Melkites, Nesto- 
rians and Jacobites observed them. 
In Golius’ notes to Al-farglani (19) 
it is stated that the Jacobites and 
Nestorians use this eTa, but that 
the Malekites begin their year in 
January. 

* A. F. gives two statements of 
the number of hours —one taken 
from the beginning of the night and 
the other from its end. Probably he 


used two records. The sum of the 
two sets of figures, 8hs. 20m. and 
4hs. 22m. is 12hs. 42m. which agrees 
with what apparently, would be the 
length of the night at Amarkot on 
25th October, 1542 (25th is the true 
date allowing for the difference be¬ 
tween Old and New Styles). Accord¬ 
ing to a communication with which I 
have been favoured by the Meteoro- 
logicalDepartment, Calcutta — sunset 
on 25th October inlat. 25 N. is at 5*23 
and sunrise, on that day at 6*5. I 
presume there would be little differ¬ 
ence between sunset on the 25th, 
and sunset on the 24th. The length 
of the night, then, on 24th October, 
would be from 5*23 p.m. to 6*5 A.m. 
or 13hs. —8m.~ 12hs. 42m. exactly! 
On 15th October, sunset occurred at 
5*59 p.m. and sunrise at 5*32 a.m. 
The 8th Aban of tho Persian era 
apparently corresponds to 26th 
October. It will be remembered 
that this era anticipated the correc¬ 
tions of the Gregorian Calendar. 
Apparently there is some mistake 
about the years 464 H. and 911 H. 
for when reduced to Christian years, 
they give 1543 and not 1542. 

& Properly Saturday, the birth 
occurring early on Sunday morning. 
Muhammadans count their day or 
nyctliemeron from sunset. 

4 Amarkot is a town in Scinde 
lat. 25° 21' N. and long. 69° 46' E. 
(Greenwich). Gulbadan spells it 
Amarkot and in the Imperial Gazet¬ 
teer of India, it appears as Umarket. 

\ The u is short. Its latitude and 
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to the second climate and lies in latitude 25 N. and longitude 105 
E. of the Fortunate Isles. At that time, the imperial army had 
inarched to subdue the country of Tatta (Scinde) and the litter of 
fortune had been directed to halt in the pleasant country and fortu¬ 
nate fortress, on account of the time's drawing nigh for the appear¬ 
ance of the light of the world. 

Among the strange circumstances which occuri’ed near the time 
of the appearance of the light of fortune, there was this,—that 
before the auspicious moment above-mentioned, the mother felt a 
pressing urgency to bring forth the child. Maulana Cand, the 
astrologer, who by the king's order, had been stationed by the chaste 
threshold in order that he might cast the horoscope, was perturbed, 
19 as the moment was inauspicious. “In a short time, 1 a glorious 
“ moment will arrive, such as does not happen once in a thousand 
“ years. What an advantage if the birth could be delayed." Those 
who were present made light of it and said, “ What is the good of 
“your agitation ? Such things are not under control." 

At this very instant the impulse to bring forth passed off and the 
astrologer's mind was set at rest somewhat by the transit of the 
unlucky moment. The ostensible cause of this supreme blessing was 
that a country midwife had been just brought in to perform her office, 
and as her appearance was repulsive, the holy soul of Miryam Makanl 
felt disgusted and her even temper w^s rebuffed and so the urgency 
for parturition left her. But when the chosen time came, the Maulana 


longitude are also given in the Ain. 
(Jarrett IV. 59 and text II. 32). The 
latitude there given is 24° and longi¬ 
tude 100°. In Gladwin’s trans. the 
longitude is omitted, and the latitude 
given as 20° 40'. The statement in 
the Akbarnama is more to be relied 
upon, as giving A. F.’s figures cor¬ 
rectly, because the degrees are ex¬ 
pressed in words. The Fortunate 
Isles are called by Ulugh Beg and 
A. F. the Eternal Isles , 
Jaze'ird-Jehalxdat. There is an account 
of the Ainarkofc (Omercote) district 


by Sir Bartle Frere. Bombay Selec¬ 
tions XXI. 1855. 

1 The text has ba‘d az cand sa'at. 
after some moments. The Luck, 
ed. and No. 564 have ba'd az zamani, 
after some time. This is a con¬ 
sidered reading in No. 564 for some 
other word has been erased and 
zamani substituted. Probably «a- 
manl is right for the next word to 
it is 8<x‘ at and it is not likely that the 
author would put two sd‘aJ(s) in jux¬ 
taposition. 
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became disturbed, lest it should accidentally pass by. The confidants 
of the harem, said to him, “ Her Majesty, 1 has after much suffering, 
te got an interval of relief and is now slumbering. It. would not bo 
fe right to waken her. Whatever Almighty God, in His good pleasure, 
“ has determined, must happen.” Just as they were speaking, the pains 
of travail came upon her Majesty, Miryam MakanI, and awoke her 
and in that auspicious moment, the unique pearl of the viceregency 
of God ( Khildfat) came forth in his glory. 

They spread the carpet of joy under the canopy of chastity and 
curtain of honour, and made ready a feast of joy and exultation. 
The veiled ones of the pavilion, and the chaste inmates of the royal 
harem anointed the eye of hope with the collyrium of rejoicing and 
coloured the eyebrows of desire with the indigo 2 of merriness. They 
decked the ear of good tidings with the earring of success, painted the 
face of longing with the vermilion of pleasure, encircled the fore-arm of 
wish with the bracelet of purpose, and donning the anklet of splen¬ 
dour on the dancing foot, stepped into the theatre of delight and 
joy and raised the strain of praise and gratulation. Fan-wavers 
sprinkled otto of roses, and winnowed the air with sandal-scented 
arms. Dark-haired maidens freshened the floor by rubbing it with 
perfumes. Rose-cheeked damsels gave a new lustre to joy by 
sprinkling rose-water. Red-garmented, sweetly-smiling nymphs 
enveloped the silver-bosomed ones in gold, by scattering saffron. 
Rose-scented, jasmine-cheeked ones soothed the rapid dancers with 
camphorated 3 sandal-wood. Gold in thuribles on the borders of 
the carpet, gave off fumes of incensed They uncovered the stoves 
which were filled with lign-aloes and ambergris. Musicians created 
enchanting ecstacy, and melodious minstrels breathed forth magic 
strains. 


1 Hazrat^-malid^i-'idyd lit. her 
Highness of the sublime couch (or 
cradle). 

s wasma, woad or indigo. 

In Zenker’s Turkish Diet, this is 
described as a black dye made from 
indigo leaves, with which women 
colour their eyebrows. The dye is 
8 


indeed of such a deep blue that it 
may be called black. 

9 See the recipe for the powder 
called argaja. Blochmami 74. 

4 baJchur. A. F. gives a 

recipe for it. Blochmann 74, last 
line. . 
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Verse. 

And soft-voiced Indian maids. 

Glorious 1 2 as Indian peafowl, 

And liglit-fingered Chinese musicians 
Produced intoxication with wineless cups ; 

And dulcimer-players from Khurasan 
Brought ease to laden breasts, 

And singers from 1 the land of ‘Iraq,* 

Everlasting eapturers 3 * of joy. 

In truth there was an assemblage like the communion of saints 
and recluses in the exquisiteness of its repose, and a carousal like a 
feast of spiritual beings in the absence of wine and cup. Celestial 
spectators took part in the rejoicings without the aid of bodily organs 
of vision, and sightseers from the upper world poured forth this 
strain with tongueless tongues : 

Verse. 

What is this intoxication 4 without wine or bowl ? 

The wine which is drunk from cups is illicit here. 

Trays of variously coloured fruits were spread, and tables laid 
out with different dainties. Robes of honour of divers colours were 
bestowed, and hhil'at* upon WbiVat was presented. What shall I say 
of the hilarity and rejoicing, for there is no need of explanation or 
description ? Were it possible to give any idea of the completion of 


1 Probably the meaning is not 
that peacocks are melodious, but that 
the Indian maids were in beauty like 
peacocks and had the additional 
charm of being soft-voiced. The 
Muhammadans have a ti’adition that 
the peacock was deprived of his 
voice as a punishment for having 
conducted Eve to where the forbid¬ 
den fruit (i.e., wheat) was* See 
ban's Chronicle, Z/otenberg 1, 82. 
When the peacock was expelled from 
paradise, he fell upon India. 

2 ‘Iraq is a Persian province. A 

mode of music takes its name from 


it. Gulistan II. Story 19. 

8 Or it may be, “Song-makers 
for the banquet of everlasting life,” 
or, “ Capturers of joy for the rest of 
life.” 

* I suppose the reference is to the 
intoxicating power of music. See 
Blochmann 612, where A. P. speaks 
of the wine of harmony causing 
intoxication. 

& A JchiVat is more than a robe, 
for it consists of at least three 
articles, viz., the turban, the robe and 
the girdle. 
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tlie designs of the celestials, I might tell how, after long questing 
and searching, they clothed, with the glorious robe of existence, tlio 
Arranger of the world of reality and the Disposer of the outer 
world, and how they brought him from the hidden cradle of won¬ 
drous works and from the holy inner chambers, to the wondrous 
bridal-chamber of manifestation and spleiidid nuptial bed. But the 
description of heavenly exultation and of the joys of pure spirits is 
beyond the range of speech. 

As soon as the light of glory deigned to emerge from the orient 
of fortune, they despatched swift couriers 1 and hard-riding horsemen 
to convey the life-increasing news and the heart-expanding tidings to 
the tents of fortune and encampment of glory. This had been 
sixteen 2 miles off, but on the morrow of the night which had been 
pregnant with the day of auspiciousness, the army marched at dawn 
from that station, and encamped about midday at a spot 3 which was 
very charming and salubrious, with clear water and delightful trees. 
There his Majesty JahanbanI Jannat Ashiyam had halted and a 
number of courtiers were assembled and in attendance. 


1 Though A. F, speaks both of 
couriers and horsemen, I do not sup¬ 
pose he means that there were both 
foot and horse messengers. 

2 “ Four farsaJch Arabic 

■form of far sang, the <para- 

sang of Xenophon; about 4 miles. 

3 Jauhar, according to Stewart's 
trans. (44) says that after leaving 
Amarkot, Humayun marched 24 
miles the first day to the banks of 
a large pond, and that the next day 
while the king was encamped there, 
a messenger arrived with the nows. 
But according to A. F. Humayun 
did not arrive at the pond in one 
day. His camp was 16 miles off 
from Amarkot and on the morning 
of the birth, he marched again at 
dawn and arrived at the halting 
place where the water was, at about 
midday. Apparently he did not 


get the news till the third day, for 
we are told that he heard of it 
two days after his vision which 
was simultaneous with the birth. 
Jauhar cannot bo relied on. He 
began his Memoirs 45 years after 
Akbar’s birth (995-1587) and he in¬ 
correctly states that the birth w r as 
on 14th Shaman. In Ilhahad Faiz 
Sirhindi’s rescension (No. 1890), 
this is altered to 14th Rajah. The 
late KabI Raj 9yamal Das wrote a 
paper in the Asiatic Society’s Jour¬ 
nal (J. A. S. B. LV., Part 1. 1886, 
80) to show that the date given by 
Jauhar was the correct one. I do not 
agree with his conclusions; but his 
paper is—like all the Kabi’s produc¬ 
tions—carefully written and inter¬ 
esting. He translates Jauhar from 
MSS. and bis rendering is closer 
than Stewart’s. He mentions that 
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Verse. 

Yerdant trees with heaven-brushing tops, 1 
Casting shade o'er the head shadowed by the bird of 
paradise. 8 

The melodious singing of the birds of the meadow 
Poured joyous notes over the banquet. 

Suddenly a blackness was caused by the hoofs of galloping 
horses. Mektar Sumbul, 8 an old slave ( ghuldm), of his Majesty 


there is a stone two miles N.-W. 
of Amarkot which professes to mark 
the spot of Akbar’s birth, but the 
date on it (963) is that of the acces¬ 
sion. 

Stewart/s trans. makes Jauhar's 
account more discrepant from A. F. s 
than it really is, and Erskine has not 
fully amended Stewart here. On 
referring to the original, I find that 
Jauhar says nothing about “ the first 
day ” or the “ next day.” What he 
says is, that they marched thirty 
miles (12 kos) and then encamped on 
the bank of a pond (Jiau%). No 
doubt, this place could be identified. 
It must lie between Amarkot and 
Jun, S. W. of the former (W. S. 
W. is perhaps more correct). The 
B. M. MS. is worm-eaten at the im¬ 
portant place, but the words seem to 
be du shah , two nights. It is not 
likely that Humayiin would march 
30 miles in one day and it is probable 
enough that he made his marches 
by night. Jauhar says that tho 
news was brought by a qasid at 
early morning, viz., at prayer-time. 
He gives Saturday, 14th Sha‘ban as * 
the birthday and says that Badru- 
d-din and Jalalu-d-dm have the same 
meaning. But this is hardly correct 
and 14th Shaman 949, appears to 
h ive been a Thursday. G ulbadan 


says the birth took place three days 
after Humayun left Amarkot and 
adds that the moon was in Leo and 
that the birth occurred under a fixed 
sign. 

1 Lit rubbing their umbrellas 
against the sky. 

zill-i-Jmniai, the sha- 

«* 

dow of the Hvftna, a fabulous bird 
from which the name Humayun is 
derived. The Humd was supposed to 
prognosticate a crown to every head 
that it overshadowed. (No. 564 B. M. 
MS. Add. Nos. 5610 and 6544 have 
%ill-i-Jchuddi, the shadow of God, 
which the Bib. Ind.giyes as a variant). 
The meaning is said to be that the 
trees were so high that they even 
overshadowed the Humd or phoenix, 
high-soaring bird though it be. 

8 Sumbul means hyacinth. The 
name looks like that of an eunuch. 
Sumbul is mentioned in the Akbarna- 
ma (I. 224) under the title of Mir 
Atish (Master of Ordnance) and also 
(263) as commanding a party of 
musketeers. Mir Atish means Artil¬ 
lery Officer or Head of the Ordinance 
Department, like the Corps of Fire¬ 
workers of the H.E.I.C.’s army, 
but it may also mean, head of the 
musketeers or marksman. (The 
Atish Sarkar or Fiery Department 
was one of the divisions of offices 
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JahanbanT and who was, subsequently raised by the kindnesses of his 
Majesty, the King of Kings, to the title of Safdar Khan (rank-break¬ 
ing chief), haying perceived that blackness, in which the white sheen 
of two worlds was enveloped, reported the matter to his Majesty 
who said, u Should these horsemen bring tidings of the birth of the 
“ light of the eyes of sovereignty, we will make you ruler over a 
“ thousand.” 

Verse. 

Kings of the earth might well give' the seven climes as 
a reward for such good news. 

On that side too, the swift horsemen gave rein to their horses 
and galloped forward, and the riders 1 of the steeds 2 of auspicious- 


made by Humayun, in accordance 
with the number of the elements.) 
Mehtar Sumbul was perhaps called 
Safdar Khan because of the destruc* 
tive effects of his muskets. (See 
also 1. c. 266). He is mentioned by 
Bayazid (I.O.MS. No. 216, p. 186) as 
Sumbul Mir Hazar and as Safdar 
Kh an Mehtar Atish. This was in 
Humayun’s reign, which might bo 
taken to indicate, contrary to the text, 
that he got the title from Humayun. 

In his first volume, A. F. does not 
give him the title of Safdar Khan 
bub calls him Khan and Mir Atish. 
He was one of those who accom¬ 
panied Humayun to Persia. He is 
mentioned, as Safdar Kb&n, in the 
3fch year of Akbar and as taking 
part in the siege of Ranfcanbhur 
(Akbamamci II. 330). We are told 
(1. c. III. 772) of a Safdar Khan’s 
being promoted to the command of 
1,000 in the 45th year. He is also 
mentioned 1. c. 184. Blochmann (532) 
notices a Safdar Khan Khasa Khail 
as entered in the Tabaqat list, but as 
Commander of 2,000. He does nob 
apoear in the Ain list. 


The title Melitar is of common 
occurrence in Persian histories. In 
modern Persian, it is used to mean 
a groom, but in India it is the design 
nation of a sweeper. In Meynard’s 
Turkish Diet, it is explained as 
“ Oflicier remplissant les functions 
de chambellan ou huissier; le Grand 
Yizier avait dans sa suite quaranto 
mehtar faisant fonction de Suisses 
de son palais.” D'Herb61ot ( s. v . 
Sanbal) says, “ Oe mot est aussi un 
nom d’homme, et se donne plus ordi- 
nairement aux esclaves noirs, par 
ironie, comme ceux de Jasmin et de 
Cafur qui signifient le jasmin and le 
camphre dont la blancheur est par- 
faite.” 

1 Gulbadan says, as also does 
Nigamu-d-din, that the news was 
brought by TardI Beg and that 
Humayun rewarded him by forgiving 
his past offeneps. See Jaubar for an 
account of his overbearing manners. 
He was afterwards put to death by 
Bairam Khan. 

2 ralchsh, the famous horse 
of Rustam. 
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ness, having come near, uttered with loud voices the glad news to 
the sovereign of the world and to mortals, and proclaimed that the 
light of glory had risen from the horizon of hope, that the dawn of 
morning of desire had appeared in consonance with wishes, and that 
the cypress 1 2 of the spring of fortune had raised her head on the 
stratum of hope. At the same instant his Majesty bowed his head 
in adoration and rubbed his forehead in the dust. 

Verse. 

The crown of exaltation over the heavens, 

The face of submission on the ground, 

The foot of dominion on the Dhoctn, 

The head of praise in prostration. 

After due rendering of thanks, he proceeded to the camp and 
. entered the spacious hall 9 of audience. A feast was given to the 
world and the rites of prosperity were revived. The drums of joy 
and rejoicing raised a sound like the exultation of Kaiqubad. The 
pavilion was arranged after the manner of Humayun 3 * * —more delight¬ 
ful than the feast of Gayomars* and the banquet of Faredun.* 

Verse. 

O eye ! come and behold incomparable glory, 

Observe this banquet-hall from without and within. 

If you would appreciate the splendour of two worlds. 

Look upon the array of HumayiWs feast. 

The old world put on anew the leaves and glory of youth, and 
rouse up the sad universe, grown forgetful of joy. 

Verse. 

The 6 cupbearers seized the goblet of pure wine. 

They made Elijah athirst for the fiery fount;— 


1 Horace speaks of the invisae 
cupressi , but they are favourite trees 
with Orientals. 

2 Perhaps all that is meant is 

that he entered the camp enclosure. 

8 There is a play on the double 

meaning of this word which signifies 

also august or sacred. 


4 These two and also Kaiqubad 
were early Persian kings. G-aydmars 
is supposed to have been the first 
man who exercised regal powers. 

6 These couplets are Faizfs 
(Ain I. 239 and Blochmann 555 and 
556). Khiyr is the name given by 
Muhammadans to Elijah or Elias. 
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What was this wine that the cupbearer poured into the cup ? 

That the Messiah and Elijah grew envious and contended 
for it. 

Melodious musicians and enchanting vocalists played on divers 
instruments and produced a variety of notes. Harpers smote 1 the 
strings of purpose,—lutanists buffetted the world's sorrows,—dulci¬ 
mer-players bound the chords with the ringlet of success,— strong- 
breathed flautists drew out harmonious strains,—mandolin ^-players 
suspended hearts on the curl of desire,—tambourinists 8 held up the 
mirror of fortune before their faces,—rare jesters made the tongue 
eloquent with ingenious conceits,—the jokes of merry buffoons caused 
the assemblage to break into peals of laughter. World-subduing 
generals and brigade-adorning captains saluted, with platoons of 
benedictions,—and crowds of great and small, of sages and servants, 
paid their respects. 4 


1 The Elliot MS. 4a. (Bodleian) 
has: Cangiyan dast dar sma-i- 
maqsud dar-zadand —i.e., harpers 
smote on the breast of purpose. 

2 Qhicak, also called kamdnca, 
a little bow, perhaps a guitar. It 
was evidently a small instrument, for 
we are told (Blochmann, 71) that the 
shell of the cocoa-nut was used for 
making ghicaks. Jarrott (III. 255 
n. 2) says the ghicak is a kind of 
lute. 

8 Dd'im-dastan. The compound 
is not in the dictionaries, but appa¬ 
rently it means, tambourine-players. 
Cymbal-players would be the more 
appropriate, for the metallic cymbal 
might be compared to a metal 
mirror. A cymbal, however, is gene¬ 
rally termed sanj. The Walker MS. 
(Bodleian) appears to read da'ira- 
sdzan, which may also mean tam¬ 
bourine-players. The regular word 
for a tambourine-player appears to 
be dairaci . 


4 It is unfortunate that our au¬ 
thor did not for once leave gran¬ 
diloquence and describe to us in 
simple language, the hardships and 
privations amid which his hero was 
born. Rien n’est beau qae le vrai is 
a sentence which, as Gibbon says, 
should be nailed on the desk of 
every rhetorician. A. F.’s turgid 
descriptions of the magnificence of 
the natal celebrations at Amarkofc 
and the camp are as unpoetical as 
they are false, and the one touch of 
nature which he gives is the horror 
of the young mother at the hideous 
features of the village midwife. 
A. F.’s acquaintance with the Gospels 
and his manifest desire to liken 
Akbar to the Messiah, might have 
taught him that the solemnity of the 
birth-hour would have been deepened 
by surrounding it with images of 
distress and poverty. Jauhar, the 
illiterate old body-servant of Huraa- 
yun, tells us that when the news of 
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Philosophers worthy of Alexander’s approval, and astrolabo- 
knowing observers who were always seated in the council of mysteries 
and were confidants of the secrets of the heavens, made the horo¬ 
scope of the auspicious birth a mirror for their enlightened intellects, 
and reported that the aspects of the planets and their complete or 
partial applications 1 prognosticated length of life and the high 
ascension of the Native on the steps of sovereignty and the degrees 
of the Miildfat, as witness the scheme 3 which has been taken from 
their tables and exhibited on a page of abridgment. 

Likewise his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyanI who held high 
rank in mathematical sciences and had a heaven-embracing mind, and 
whose acute intellect was the heart-expanding mirror 5 of Alexander 
and the world-displaying cup of Jamsl^id, made by his own lofty 
understanding, wondrous deductions and calculations from the indic¬ 
ations of the horoscope of the divine masterpiece. He compared 
them with the results obtained by the other sages from the marks on 
the plains of the heavens, and the significations of the terrestrial and 
celestial bodies. He found that they all agreed and corroborated one 
another. 

When the sublime festivities were over, he (Humayun) named 
that holy pearl—in accordance with the secret message and divine 
intimation already described,—by his lofty title and majestic appella¬ 
tion and caused it to be inscribed in the lists of auspiciousnoss and 
records of fortune. Thus the interpretation of the veracious vision 
was fulfilled after an interval of two years 4 and four months ! 


the birth was brought to the camp, 
there was no money to give away in 
presents, and Humayun sent for a 
pod of musk and broke it amongst 
his followers, saying it was all he 
had to bestow, and uttering the prayer 
that the child’s renown might one 
day so fill the world as the per¬ 
fume of the musk was pervading the 
tent. This story is worth all A. F.’s 
fustian. 

l , ittisalat. This is a tech¬ 

nical word and corresponds appa¬ 
rently to the astrological applica¬ 


tions. (Die. of T. T. 1508, near foot.) 
G-uido Bonatus has a paragraph en¬ 
titled De alitisal planataruvn. (Basle 
1550, p. 132). He says alitisal sive 
continnatio. I omit the izafat after 
tcifazil. The technical words for con¬ 
junction are ijtimd* and qiran. 

8 Referring to Maulana Cand’s 
horoscope^ exhibited below. 

8 Blochmann (553 n). Alexander’s 
'mirror is a t able arising out of the 
Pharos at Alexandria. 

4 From 4th Rabf u-l-awwal, 947 to 
5th Rajah, 949. 
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God be praised ! Hail ! celestial name and sublime talisman 
which, came down from highest heaven and the realms of light and 
glory, whose splendour and whose rays have taken possession of the 
Orient and the Occident. 

Among the excellencies of the name—which is full of wonders 

_there is one which my honoured elder brother, an encyclopaedia 

of inward and outward perfections, the poet-laureate, 1 Abu-l-faiz 
FaizI has brought out in various admirable writings, namely, that 
by the mysterious connections of letters which are lofty vocables* 
and which,—whether separately 3 or in combination,—display their 
influences, it appears that the indicatory letters (baiyindt-i-huruf)^ 
of the word aftab (Sun) make the number 223 and thus correspond 
to the numerical value of the letters of the word Ahbar. 


i Faizi, the elder brother of A. F. 
was MoAiku-sli-shidard or Poet Lau¬ 
reate; lit. Prince of Poets. Bloch- 
mann 491 and 548, and Akbarnama 
III. 535. 

s Kalimat-i-'aViyat. A cabalistic 
expression. See Die. of T. T. 320, 
1 . 8 . 

3 Dar ‘alam-i-tajarrud u tarakkub, 
lit. world of solitude and combina¬ 
tion. I think it means separate 
letters and letters in combination, 
and not the spiritual and temporal 
worlds. 

4 baiyinat-i-huriif, in- 
* 

dications or evidences of the letters, 
A. F. here enters on cabalistic lore. 
The Die. of T. T. (Calcutta 1853. 
128 et seq.) gives twelve basat or 
modes of manipulating letters. (See 
also l. c. 156,1.3). FaizTs seems to be 
the second mode, called the basai-i - 
talaffu% and the basat-i-bdfini and the 
basat’i-%cihiri ( l . c. 128, 1.7). It pro¬ 
ceeds by pronouncing the letters and 
dividing them into zabar and banxyat , 
Thus aftab (the Sun) is composed of 

9 


alif, fd y fa, alif and ha. The first 
letter o£ each of these words is called 
zabar is discarded; thus, (a)lif, 
{f)d, (t)d, (a)lif, ( b)a . The remain¬ 
ing letters are the baiyinat or bam - 
ydt and their value is calculated 
according to abjad as follows :— 

1 = 30 + f = 80 = 110 
a =1 

a =1 

1 ==’ 30 + f » 80 = 110 
a =1 

Total ... 223 

The Editor of the Luck. Akbarnama 
says there are nine letters in aftab, 
t.e., alif, fe, te, be = 9. He cuts 
off the t as being over 100 in value 
(its numerical value is 400) and the 
remaining eight give 223; viz., alif 
= HI; fe =90; e = 10; and he = 
12; total 223. Thus he arrives at 
the same result, by a different road. 
Blochmann (237, Book II. iwNo. 3) 
gives apparently another illustration 
of this process. 

The word Jalalah is, I th'nk 
made to yield 66 by cutting off the 





Verse, i 

That very light which is yielded by the world-adorning Sun, 
Is produced from the brows of the sublime Shahanshah, 
That Akbar is allied to /Iftab (the Sun), 

Is proved by the evidence (baiyiiuU) of the names. 

Another of the delightful things about this glorious name is 
that those who are acquainted with the secrets of cabalistic 8 lore and 
who, know the influences and combinations of letters, who are cogni¬ 
sant of the hidden stations of the divine essence 8 and of revelations, 4 


first letter of Ja and then count¬ 
ing the others; viz., a = 1; Z = 30; 
a = 1; l == 30; and h = 5, I do 
not see how the word Allah could 
make 66 by abjad for a double letter, 
one with tashdid, is, according 
to rule, counted as one only. Per¬ 
haps, however, Allah is regarded as 
containing three lams. 

The Lucknow editor says also that 
the words of tab and nul, i.e., ISTawal 
(Kishor), (his printer and publisher) 
harmonize if similarly treated; both 
yielding 612 ! See his note p. 19 
folio ed, and pp. 9 and 10 (preface) 
ed. 1284 II. (1868 A.D.) 

1 This quatrain occurs on p. 3436 
of Faizi’s Diwan (B.M.MS. Add., 
No. 7794) and is preceded by the 
following note by Faizi. 

“Among the strange mysteries 
“ which have been revealed to me, 
“ who have placed on the head of my 
“heart the four-gored cap of four- 
“ fold sincerity, there is this that the 
“ baiyincit-i-asmd-i-huruf (evidenti- 
“ ary letters) of the sun (aflab) agree 
“ in number with the numerical value 
“ of the word Akbar, -which is 223.”.... 

Probably Faizi plays on the double 
meaning of the word asmd which 
stands both for ‘ names * and ‘ attri¬ 


butes/ He has many other quatrains 
on the same subject. 

2 j A* )yoj, rumuz-i-jafar 

ii taksir. Jafar means cabalistic 
lore or the art of the mysteries of 
letters. It is said to take its name 
from Jafar Sadiq the 6th Imam , but 
no doubt, the art is much older and 
was in great vogue among the Jews. 
There is a learned article on the 
Kabbala by Dr. Ginsburg in the Ency. 
Brittanica. The literal meaning of 
taksir is breaking in pieces, it com¬ 
ing from the root kasr. It is applied 
to the cabalistic science apparently 
because that partly consists in break¬ 
ing up words into their component 
letters, which again are allocated to 
the four elements. The word seems 
to be often used as synonymous with 
Jafar. See Die. of T. T. 1251, s. v. 
taksir and Ibn Khaldun, Notices et 
Extraits ,, XXI, 189. 

8 oqyk, Jmunyat, ipsoity. Seo 
Whinfield’s Gulshan-i-raz, 31 and 
Die. of T. T. 1539. 

vjM 

4 oilyu, tanazzuldt, lit. alightings 
or descendings. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

are aware of the illumination 1 and obscuration of alphabetical 
letters, according as they are with or without diacritical points, have 
assigned seven out of the twenty-eight letters of abjad 6 to each 
element. Now the equably-proportioned letters of this august name 
are a collection of the four-fold degrees ( i.v the four elements), and 
tell of the collection of the four stages of Beauty, Majesty, Bounty 
and Perfection. Thus alif is Fire, Jcdf Water, hd Air and rd Earth. 
Whenever'a name, by reason of the equality of its composition, is so 
made up of letters that no element is wanting in it and no element 
is redundant, that name is perfectly equipoised between its limits. 
This equipoise results in the name-bearer's being possessed of excel¬ 
lent qualities, bodily health, length of life, exaltation of sovereignty 
and lasting joy. 

Another point in this matter becomes conspicuous in the window 
of intelligence, viz* } that although this Greater Fortune ( Sa‘d-i~ 
—meaning Jupiter, and here taken for Akbar) may have 
es on various sides, yet they will be scattered and annihilated, 
n the composition and arrangement of the letters of the name, 
e are two medial letters— viz ., Jcdf and bd (k and b ); leaf is watery 5 



l ojjiUiJo j 

llam-i-nuranTyat u pidmaniyat-i- 
yf the universe of the lucidity 
^rkness of letters. These are 
if letters made by prac- 

he art of Jafar. (Die. 

\o.) Apparently the 
uiyuuC*. aOus letter^ which head most 
chapters in the tcrir’an are called 
nurani, lucid. however, A. F. 

bases the distinct^-^ xipon letters 

being with or w^hdut diacritical 
points. His brothc r l^aizi wrote a 
commentary on the Q^an in which 
he used undotted otters only. 

(Gladwin s Dissertate^ on Persian 
Rhetoric, etc. 19. BJQehmann 549 and 
Die. of T. T. s. r. harf, 312). Com¬ 
position without diacritical points is 
called ta f fil an<^£h e opposite is rna/nqut. 


I conjecture from the arrangement of 
the words in the text and from the 
fact that FaizI called his undotted 
composition shu'd'u-l-ilham, rays of 
inspiration, that the lucid letters 
are those without diacritical points. 
Perhaps the name was given to them 
because they do not require to be 
lighted up or explained by dots. 
Dotted letters are styled also mujama 
and undotted mulimala. 

a Abjad , the employment of the 
28 letters of the Arabic alphabet as 
numerals. 

8 The letters of the alphabet are 
divided into four classes, corres- 
ponding to the four elements and k 
(kaf) belongs to the class represent¬ 
ing water. See Die. of T. T. 128. 
The ' Lucknow editor points out that 
kdf lias also the meaning of clearing. 
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and carries away the supernal 1 enemies, who are fire, and Id which is 
aerial, scatters the nether enemies, who are earthly. It is right that 
those who know the subtleties of secrets 4 , should become cognisant 
of the mysterious minutiae of the import of the wondrous Name, 
and partake of the bounty of its auspiciousness and beneficence. 


i The “ supernal enemies ” are 
apparently, th ejinns or demons who, 
according to Muhammadan cosmog¬ 
ony, were made out of fire. They 
are represented by a {alif) which is 
a fiery letter. JR (m) is an earthy 
letter according to some classifica¬ 
tions (Die. of T. T., watery) and so, 
represents earthly enemies. In the 
I.O.MS. No. 3330, (which is a copy 
of Akba/nidma , Vol. I., given by 
Colonel Kirkpatrick), the explanation 
of the numerical value of the letters 
of aftab , which I have already given. 


is stated in a marginal note. The 
annotator also arranges the 28 letters 
of the Arabic alphabet in four 
classes, as follows:— 

Fiery a, % (zal), sh, t, f, m, b ... 7 
Aerial:—b, t, s, z, n, w, y ... 7 
Earthy:—h, kh, r, d, ‘ain, gh.ain, 1 7 

Waterys, j, z, s, z, q, k ... 7 

Total 

The- Die. of T. T. gives a some 
different classification. 








CHAPTER III. 

Description of the auspicious horoscope which was cast at the 

TIME OF THE GLORIOUS BIRTH IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
ALTITUDES OF THE GREEK ASTROLABE. 

Verse. 

Approach heaven-weighing observer, 

Regard with understanding the connexion of the spheres, 

LWl nt the beautiful horoscope of the Lord of conjunction, 1 
Jleholi the auspicious charter of two worlds, 

Contemplate this glorious rescript, 

Fortune upon fortune, light upon light. 

♦Vheij the victory-grasping standards were leaving the fort of 
Ama’hot 5 Maulana Cand, the astrologer, who was possessed of great 
me -ss and thorough dexterity in the science of the astrolabe, in 
scrutinizing of astronomical tables, the construction of almanacs, 
the interpretations of the stars,—was deputed to be in attend¬ 
ee portals of the cupola of chastity (Miryam Makani, 
her), order that he might observe the happy time 
..^certain exactly the period of birth. He* reported in writing 
to the exalted camp that, according to altitudes taken by the Greek 


1 ficihib-qiran. This title which 
properly belongs to Timur and was 
afterwards bestowed on Shah Jahan, 
seems to be applied here to Akbar 
because, according to the Indian 
horoscope (viz,, No. 2.), Jupiter and 
Yenus were in conjunction at his 
birth. (See text 28, 1.6.) The title 
may however, mean only Lord of 
epochs. 


2 Maulana Cand also cast the 
horoscope of Jahangir (Salim) in 
the 14th year of Akbar, 977 = 1570. 
Text II. 346.) He is mentioned in 
Jai Singh’s preface to the Muham- 
mad Shahi Tables, under the name 
of MullS Cand, and as the author 
of the Tashilat-i-Akbar Shahi. (Dr, 
Hunter, Asiatic Researches, Y. 177.) 
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astrolabe, and by calculations based on the Gurgdnl tables (Canon, 
of Ulugh Beg 1 ) the figure of the nativity was as follows :— 


FIGURE 2 I. 
AKBAR’S HOROSCOPE. 


IS! 



1 Ulugh Beg Mirza was a grand- 
8on of Timur and son of Shahrukh. 
For information about his Tables 
see the works of Hyde, Greaves and 
Sedillot. He was born in 1393 and 
put to death by his own son in 1449. 
His Tables were first published in 
1137, See Jarrett II. 5n., and an 


interesting paragraph and note in 
Erskine’s Babar (51.) 

a I have added the numbers of the 
Houses to the diagram, and have 
insorted the date of birth. It will 
be seen that there is a difference of 
form between the horoscope as here 
given and the more elaborate dia- 





















grams to be found in European 
books. In the latter, the observer 
is supposed to be looking south and 
the First House or Ascendant is on 
his left hand. In the horoscopes of 
the text, the observer appears to be 
looking east, for the First House or 
Ascendant is in front of him. 

Although I have used capital letters 
for the designation of the Signs, it 
should be remembered that the 
Houses are those of the figure and 
not of the heavens, i.e ., they are 
mundane and not celestial. They do 
not correspond exactly with the 
celestial Houses, for the First House, 
i.e., the Ascendant or horoscope, and 
which is that of life, begins at 7° of 
Virgo. 

l This is the Greek Sto^aTos. The 
signs of the Zodiac were divided 
into three groups, viz., Tropical, 
Fixed and Bicorporal. Each group 
contained four Signs and the list is 
as follows :— 

Tropical . Fixed. Bicorporal. 

Aries. Taurus. Gemini. 

Cancer. Leo. Virgo. 

Libra. Scorpio. Sagittarius. 

Capricornus. Aquarius. Pisces. 

Astrologers also divided the Signs 
into three groups of four each, 
thus :— 

Tropical. Aries. Cancer. Libra. Capricornus. 
Fixed. Taurus. Leo. Scorpio. Aquarius. 
Bicorporal. Gemini. Virgo. Sagitta- Pisces. 

rius. 

A. F. seems to say that the term 
bicorporal, liko common, meant that 
a Sign possessed the properties of 


the Signs on either side of it; e.g ., 
Virgo was bicorporal because be¬ 
tween the Fixed Leo and the Tropi¬ 
cal Libra. 

The Signs were also divided into 
Tropical, Fixed, Equinoctial and 
Bicorporal: and into Moveable, Fixed 
and Common. Acccording to Lilly’s 
“ Christian Astrology,” the Bicor¬ 
poral Signs were those represented 
by two bodies, such as Gemini and 
Pisces. Sagittarius is bicorporal 
because a centaur. But Virgo is also 
bicorporal, as may be seen from the 
table in Albirum’s India (Sachau, 
II. 218). Apparently this is because 
the figure was regarded as that of 
a hermaphrodite. Lilly (86. 2nd. ed. 
1659) says “ Signs are constituted 
between moveable and fixed and 
retain a property or naturo partak¬ 
ing both with the preceding and con¬ 
sequential Sign.” So also Ptolemy 
says, “ The Bicorporal Signs sever¬ 
ally follow the Fixed Signs; and 
being thus intermediately placed be¬ 
tween the Fixed and Tropical Signs, 
they participate in the constitutional 
properties of both from their first 
to 'their last degree.” (Tetrabiblos, 
Ashmand, 35.) This explains A. F.’s 
description of Virgo, for she is be¬ 
tween the Fixed Leo and the Tropi¬ 
cal Libra. Lilly (96) describes Virgo 
as a “ barren Sign, but also human,” 
and as “ an earthly, cold, melan¬ 
choly, barren, feminine, nocturnal, 
southern (northern ?) Sign, the 
house and exaltation of 9 (Mer- 
cury), of the earthly triplieity.” 


CHAPTER HI, 


Although Virgo is a Bicorporal 1 Sign, partly Fixed and partly 24 
Tropical, yet in this frontispiece of felicity, the fixity of the horo¬ 
scope is, on close observation and careful consideration, indicated by 
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two circuinstances. One is that the cusp 1 of the Ascendant is 7°>* 
and so belongs to the first third 8 (decanate) of the Sign which, 
astrologers are agreed, denotes fixity. The other is that Virgo is an 
earthy 4 Sign, and fixity 6 is the property of the earthy element. 
These are two proofs of the fixity of the throne of sovereignty and 
of the stability of the cushion ( masnad) of the Khildfat. Moreover, 
Mercury, the Lord of the Ascendant, is in this glorious nativity 
posited by the Greater Fortune, 6 for Jupiter, i.e., the Greater For¬ 
tune, is beside him, and Mercury is a planet who makes good luck, 
better luck. Venus, the Lesser Fortune, is in Mercury’s 7 House 
(Virgo) and Mercury, in hers, vis., Libra. 8 He signifies wisdom. 


x £»Us jjy*., jtizw-i-tali', i.e., part 
or degree of the Ascendant or horo¬ 
scope. I think it here means cusp, 
i.e., the place where the House be¬ 
gins. The phrase occurs again in 
the text, 30. 1.2, 

3 Badaoni (Lowe, 269), mentions 
that on the festival of the 8th of 
Virgo, Akbar used to show himself 
marked on the forehead like a Hindu, 
and had strings of jewels tied on 
his wrists by Brahmans. Appa¬ 
rently this was because it was the 
anniversary of his birth. The 8th 
degree of Virgo might correspond 
to 8th Aban. 

a Each Sign contains 30° and is 
divided into thi-ee parts of 10° each. 
It may be noted that 7° 7' Virgo is 
said to be Mercury’s term. A.F. 
here calls these parts thirds, but 
they are commonly called decanates 
or faces. 

4 The Signs are also divided into 
four groups or triplicities, corres¬ 
ponding to the four elements. 
Taurus. Virgo and Capricornus 
constitute the earthy triplicity. 

6 Beferring to the Ptolemaic no¬ 
tion of the earth’s being fixed and 
in the centre of the universe. 


8 Jupiter is called Sa'd-i-Akbar 
or the Greater Fortune (Fortuna 
Major) and Venus Sa'd-i-Asghar or 
the Lesser Fortune (Forhtna Minor.) 
Saturn and Mars are called the 
Infortunes. 

7 Mercury is regarded as a 
planet of mixed disposition and the 
character of his influence depends 
on his associate. Here, because he 
is near Jupiter, he is benefit Virgo 
is his House and place of exalta¬ 
tion. According to the Lucknow 
editor, his culmination or highest 
point of exaltation is 7° 4' Virgo, 
but according to the Jyotisa-Frakdga 
it is 15°. Haly in his Be judiciis 
asirorum says (16), Mercurius fortu - 
natus est cum fortunatis, et infortuna- 
tus , cum infortunatis. 

8 Libra is the diurnal House of 
Venus, while it is the hubut or fall 
of the Sun. Hence the distich in 
the Anwar- i-Suhaili (Cap : IX. Story 
3. 417. Hertford ed.) “Libra is 
the mansion of the star of amuse¬ 
ment and joy, but the fall of the 
king of the planets.” (sc. the Sun.) 
There is another astrological allu¬ 
sion in the same story, (416) where 
it is said that certain sailors made, 
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knowledge, dexterity and ingenuity, and both by equal distribution 
of (mundane) Houses and by Sign, beds in the Second House which 
is connected 8 with the means of livelihood and the support of life* 
He bestows on the Native s amplitude of perfect reason and under¬ 
standing, so that he adorns the universe with the light of intellect 
in the affairs of this life and the next, and opens knots, whether 
spiritual or temporal, with the very finger-tips of his understanding. 


like the Moon, their mansion in a 
watery tower ( bnrj ). I believe this 
refers to the fact that the Moon’s 
mansion is Cancer which is a watery 
Sign, i.e., belongs to the watery 
triplicity of Cancer, Scorpio and 
Pisces. 

I tasiviyat . In the dic¬ 

tionaries, this word is defined bs 
meaning making equal or parallel. 
Here it refers to the division of the 
horoscope into twelve parts or 
Houses. “ There are two kinds of 
Houses in astrology,” says Wilson 
in his Dictionary of Astrology, 
“ mundane and planetary. Mundane 
Houses are each a twelfth part of a 
figure (a horoscope) and begin their 
number at the east angle which is 
the First House (Ascendant), and 
proceed according to the order of 
the Signs. The Second House is 
the left, under the Earth, and is 
what they call Succedent, because 
it succeeds to the angle. The Third 
is to the left of the Second and is 
called Cadent, because it falls from 
the angle of the Fourth. The 
Fourth is the north angle or Imum 
Coeli 

The full expression appears to be 
tasuriyatu-bbuyut —and 
not there!y taswiyat a# in' the text. 
Chapter XII of tTlugh Beg’s Prole¬ 
gomena (Part III. SMillot 141) is 
10 


headed < **/* /0 and 

Sddillot translates this (198), “ De¬ 
terminer la distribution reguliere 
des douze maisons celestes.” It 
appears from Bieu’s Catalogue of 
Arabic MSS. (Suppl. 519a), that 
there is a chapter in Alblruni’s 
Canon Masndicus (Fol. 2426), on the 
Taswiyatu-l-buyut. See also, for 
the full expression, Akbarndma II. 
711. 2 and 4 fr. foot. Cf. also 
BddsJidhndma of ‘Abdu-l-hdmid (99 
1.4 fr. foot), where reference is 
made to the two hisdbs or modes of 
calculation. But tasvnyat alone also 
occurs there. (I. 103, 1.9.) Of 
course the Houses of a horoscope 
seldom or never exactly correspond 
with the Signs, for they are counted 
from the degree and minute which is 
ascending at the time of birth. The 
author means here that Mercury is 
in the Second House of the figure 
and also, in the Second Sign count¬ 
ing from Yirgo, viz., Libra,—for, as 
the mundane and celestial do not 
correspond, Mercury might have 
been in the Second House of the 
figure and yet in the Third Sign, 
counting from the Ascendant. 

8 The Second House is that of 
foi'tune,' Wealth, or property, the 
First being that of life. 

8 The technical name for the sub¬ 
ject of a horoscope. 
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As Vgnus who is renowned for auspiciousness and prosperity and 
who signifies joy and pleasure,— is in this horoscope, (i.e., the 
Ascendant or First House) she keeps ever ready the things of joy 
and gladness and the materials of magnificence and glory. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that whilst the lord of the Ascendant 
(Mercury) is in the House of wealth (the Second), the lord of the 
House of wealth (Venus) 1 is in the Ascendant (the First or House 
of Life.) Thus the two together signify personal and circumstantial 
felicity, and bestow a life of power and pleasure- Jupiter—the 

Greater Fortune—who signifies justice, integrity, magnanimity, 
firmness of soul and civilization, 2 * is also in the Second House and, 
as he is in sextile 8 to the Fourth House which is that of finality, he 
keeps perfection of power and pleasure closely associated with the 
glorious condition of his Majesty, down to the very end. The 
double-natured ( dipsychus ) Mercury has acquired extreme auspicious¬ 
ness, by reason of his vicinity to the Greater Fortune, and has 
heaped felicity upon felicity. He signifies that the Native will, by 
greatness of- genius and loftiness of development, become the apex of 
mankind, and he indicates assemblages of the masters of understand¬ 
ing and reason and of the lords of perception and penetration. 
The philosophers of the age and sages of every sect will attend the 
wisdom-pix>tect.ing Court, and ingenious wits of all countries will 
forsake their native lands, and donning the pilgrim’s garb, will 
circumambulate his sublime threshold. Whatever the ray of illumi¬ 
nation shall have darted into his inspired soul, will be consonant with 
25 reason and reality. Having opened the gates of justice and equity to 
all mankind, he will in every action hold fast by the principles of 
rectitude and protection (diydnat u siyanat). He will apply his 
genius to founding magnificent buildings such as have rarely been 
constructed in the times of former princes, and in those choice man¬ 
sions he will pass his time in varieties of joys and happinesses and 
in all manner of ease and independence. 

Among remarkable 4 * * circumstances we have this,—that Venus 


v . 1 Though Venus be feminine, she 
is spoken of as S'ahib, Le., lord, or * 
master. , . - > 

2 Lit . building up of the world. 


8 Sixty degrees or two Houses, 

i.e., one-sixth of the heavens, apart. 

4 The author seems to have for¬ 

gotten that he had already men¬ 

tioned this circumstance. See mpra. 
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is in the House of Mercury and Mercury in the House of Venus. 
Thus three happy influences are combined ;— viz., 1°. the happy in¬ 
fluence of Jupiter,—2°. the happy influence of Venus;—3°. the 
happy influence which Mercury has imbibed from the fortunate twain. 
This is something very uncommon. 

The Great Light (the Sun), the benefactor of the universe and 
moderator 1 of the affairs of mortals, and the special bestower of 
glory, power, pomp and prestige is in the Third House and in ah ixed 
Sign (Scorpio), signifying the grant of dignity, glory, greatness an d 
magnificence. As he has come out of his fall* and bis face is set 
toward his exaltation, he has made the Native’s glory increase, day 
by day, and as he is in aspect 8 to the Ninth House (Taurusy which 
is that of travel, the standards 4 of victory and conquest wi/fl always 
be upraised on the march, 5 while he himself protects mar,(kind from 


i Referring to the Sun’s control 
of times, and seasons. 

8 isjAA hiibiit, fall, i.e.y the House 
opposite to, or six Houses apart 
from, the House of exaltation. Libra 
is the House of the Sun’s fall, as 
being opposite to the House of ex¬ 
altation, viz,, Aries. The author 
says that, as the Sun has emerged 
from Libra and entered Scorpio, he 
has left his fall and is proceeding 
towards his exaltation in Aries. 

8 Nazir . The aspect is one 

of opposition or 180° which is -re¬ 
garded by astrologers as malefic. 
I do not therefore see the appro¬ 
priateness of A.F.’s remark unless 
indeed, he is using the word ndzir 
in a non-technical sense and merely 
as meaning one who beholds or in¬ 
spects. There is a reference to the 
aspects in Paradise Lost X. 656. 

To the blanc Moon 

Her office they prescribed, to the 
other fiv.e 

Their planetary motions and 
aspects 


In Sextile, Square, and Trine 
and Opposite 
Of noxious efficacy. 

* I- do not feel sure of the 
meaning here. It is perhaps, the' 
standards who are represented as 
illuminating the world,—the allu¬ 
sion being to the royal flag or 
standard’s bearing a picture of the 
sun. See Blochmann Sayyid Ahmad’s 
Plates, IX. Figure I. The kaukabah 
(fig. 2) has a sphere suspended from 
it which apparently represents the 
Sun. See Blochmann’s quotation 
from Terry IX. 

a safar. This word, like the 

German Ueise , means both travel 
and war and A.F. probably intended 
to take advantage of the equivoque. 
There seems also an antithesis in¬ 
tended between the words sctfar and 
kanaf, region or country. The 

standards of victory are abroad on 
the march while the Sun (Akbar) 
remains in the region of light-giving 
and protecting. The literal trans¬ 
lation is “ lie (i.e., the Sun or Akbar) 
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e confusions and calamities of the age and is the light-giver of the 
world. 

As the Third House which is that of kindred, is Scorpio, it is 
significant of Scorpion-kinsmen. L ciqdrib-i-aqqfih.) Saturn 

there sends those alien relatives (distant-near ones) by calamities 
and disasters, to the nethermost hell of destruction and perdition. 

The Fourth angle * is Sagittarius and is the House of the 
final issue of things. Jupiter, its lord, is in sextile to it and is 
contiguous * 1 2 3 to the ameliorated Mercury, 4 * and in his own term 6 and 
triphcity. 6 Whatever the Native deigns to undertake, will be accom- 


(is in) tho region of protecting and 
guarding and is giving light to the 
world.” Tkere is a similar passage 
in the Bddshd'hndma (102 top line et 
seq.) but there is an interesting dif¬ 
ference in the mode of treatment. 
The Nhnth House is also that of 
religion. A.F. passes over this point 
h)ut the caster of 8hah JahaiTs 
horoscope lays stress on it and in¬ 
fers from the fact of Venus (whom 
he calls the planet of Islam) being 
in aspect towards the Ninth House 
that Shall Jahan will be an upholder 
of religion and a faithful follower of 
Muhammad. In Shah Jahan’s horo¬ 
scope, the position noticed in Akbar’s 
is reversed, the Third House being 
Taurus, i.e., that of Venus, and the 
Ninth being Scorpio. 

1 There is a similar play on the 
two words in Badaoni. (Lowe 71.) 
The expression is used there with 
reference to Akbar’s maternal uncle, 
JQnvaja Mu'azgam who certainly 
was a scorpion-relative. 

2 There are four angles or cardi¬ 

nal points, viz., the First, Fourth, 

Seventh and Tenth Houses of a 

horoscope. The Arabic name is 

ivatad lit.: tent-pole. They are the 


most important houses in a figure, 
the First being the Ascendant, the 
Fourth its nadir, i.e., the north angle 
or hypogeum; the Seventh, the west 
or descendant angle, being opposite 
to the First, and the Tenth being the 
Mid-heaven. Sagittarius is Jupi¬ 
ter’s House and gaudium. 

s Muttasil. This is perhaps a 
technical term and refers to a pla¬ 
net’s applying to another planet. 

4 i Utdrid-i-mas l/ ud. Mercury is 
called mas ( ud, benefited or auspicious, 
because he has become benefic by 
proximity to Jupiter and Venus. 
See Albirum (Sachau II. 212.) 

5 ^ hadd . The degrees of each 
sign are divided among the live 
planets, Saturn, Jupiter, -Mars, 
Venus and Mercury, and those 
assigned to each are called its term 
0 terminus ). The term is one of a pla¬ 
net’s essential dignities and tables 
of terms, showing the degrees 
assigned to each planet, are to be 
found in all astrological books. 

a This is the fiery triplicity, con¬ 
sisting of Aries, Leo and Sagit¬ 
tarius. Jupiter is lord of this tripli¬ 
city during the night and so, was its 
lord at the time of Akbar’s birth. 
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CBiPTBB. lit. f'f. 

pHalted with the greatest ease, and the terminations of his works 
will be prosperous. 

The Fifth House is that of offspring and is Capricornus, 

a sign indicative of inany 1 * * children. Mars, the soldier’s planet, 
is there and is a fcadkhudd a of tlie Ascendant which is the 
centre 8 of the laws of life. It is a glorious thing that this 

warlike planet is in his House of exaltation, and by face,* 


1 According to Haly (p. 2) Capri¬ 
corn is a sign of few sons. It is 
Mars’ House of exaltation. Haly’s 
words are: Signa multorum filiorum 
jpisces, Cancer, Scorpio; pancorum 
filiorum, Aries , Taurus , Sagittarius, 
(japricornus et Libra. 

a gXt kadkhuda-i-tdli 4 * * * . 

The word TcudJfamtd pelhaps* ti&S the 
sense of the Alcochoden of me¬ 
dieval times. It seems to mean the 
planet in a horoscope which has most 
dignities in a bylegiaeal place. 
Alcochoden. is sometimes defined as 
the Arabic word for hyleg. (See 
note infra on hyleg.) According to 
Vullers’ Dictionary, $. t\, kadkhuda 
means, in astrology, the soul or 
vital principle in opposition to kad¬ 
bdnu , the body. See Mafatihu-l - 
{ ulum, 331. It would seem that had - 
Jchudd corresponds to the term “ lord 
of the geniture,” and means a planet 
in possession of all its dignities, 
essential and accidental. Such a 
planet is said to be mubtazz (from 
ibtimz). Yelschius in his Gommen - 
farms in Roznama Naums (1676) 
identifies kadkhuda with hyleg. The 
Burhdn-i-qdti 4 states that kadbdnu 
is equivalent to the Greek hailaj 
(hyleg). Kadkhuda means pater - 
fmnilias and kadbdnu , materfamilias 
and so, Vullers suggests that hailaj 
may be the Greek dA-o^os, but I 


believe the derivation from vAi/cos is 
correct. 

Apparently what is meant here, 
by the Ascendant’s being a centre 
of the laws of life, is that the 
Ascendant or First House is the 
House of Life. 

8 I take this expression to mean 
merely that the First House is that 
of life, but there may be an allusion 
to the Fardars,— the Alfridaria of 
Cardan, and the true translation, may 
be, “ a lord of the geniture who is the 
centre of the code of life,”—alluding 
to the fact of Mars’ governing the 
years from 28 to 35. 

4 weigh. This is the Greek 
7r po(TO)7rov. It is the third part of a 
sign (10°) and thus corresponds to 
the decanate. The word face is also 
commonly used in English books on 
astrology. Dozy (II. 7852) says, s.v. 

wajh, 44 Les astrologues partagent 
ckaque signe du zodiaque en trois 
faces, de dix degr^s chacune. Les 
trente-six faces sent assignees, cha¬ 

cune a une des planetes ou au soleil 
ou a la In lie.” Salmon, however, in 
his Horae Mathematicae divides each 

Sign of the Zodiac into six faces of 
5° each. See Tetrabiblos , Ashmand 

28n. The above is what is meant 
by the term face as applied to a Sign, 
but the word has another meaning 
as applied to a planet. Ashmand 
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plicity, 1 darijan? ad<tvjtin 8 and dodecateiT)orion* has endowed th© 
Native with long life,, and has given him the enjoyment of many 
sons and grandsons. His sons, too, will be fortunate and capable. 
He will also have world-traversing, victorious soldiers. It is a 
beautiful coincidence that in the horoscope of the Lord of Con¬ 
junction, (Timur) Mars is in the Fifth House, as mentioned in 
the Zafarndma} Experienced philosophers have laid stress on the 


<SL 


(1. c. 54) says, u Each planet is said 
to be in its proper face, when the 
aspect it holds to the Sun or Moon 
is similar to that which its own 
House bears to their Houses, for 
example, Yenus is in her proper face 
when making a sextile aspect to 
either luminary, provided she be 
occidental to the Sun, but oriental 
to the Moon, agreeably to the te¬ 
rnary arrangement of her Houses. 
And it follows that Saturn is in his 
proper face when he is five Signs, 
or in quintile, after the Sun or 
before the Moon ; that Jupiter is so 
in trine; Mars when in quartile; 
Yenus when in sextile; and Mer¬ 
cury when only one Sign (or, in 
modern phrase, semi-sextile) after 
the Sun or before the Moon.” Simi¬ 
larly Wilson (Die. of Astr.) says, 
'‘a planet is in its face when it is 
at the same distance from the Sun 
or Moon as its House is from their 
Houses and in the same succession 
of Signs.” Probably when A. E. 
speaks of the ivqjh of a planet, he 
means this kind of face and not the 
third part of a Sign, which he desig¬ 
nates by darvjan deeanate. 

1 The earthy triplicity, consisting 
of Taurus, Virgo and Capricornus. 

3 On the meaning of this word, 
see Note 1. at the end of this Chapter, 
page 82. 


& On the meaning of this word, 
see Note II. at the end of this Chapter, 
page 82. 

4 AjjJUpli* f asna'ashariah, a 
twelfth part or two and a half 
degrees of a Sign ; the Sa)8€KaTr]/x6pLoi J 
of the Greeks. Scaliger refers id 
it in his notes on Manillas (Ley- 
cIptt. 179), and a table of Twelfths 
is given in Bengali books on astro¬ 
logy. The planet which rules the 
-Sign is lord of the First Twelfth; 
the rulers of the two following Signs 
are lords of the second, and third, 
and so on. Thus Mars is lord of the 
first dodecatemorion of Aries, he 
being regent of Aries; Yenus lord 
of the second, as being ruler of 
Taurus; and Mercury is ruler of 
the third, as regent of Yirgo. The 
expression twelfth part is explained in 
Diet, of T. Ts. (I. 185). Ashmand 
(50) says the Twelfth of a Sign is 
technically called a place. The Per¬ 
sians call it duwazda bahra. 

6 Bib. Ind. ed. 1.14, The Fifth 
House is that of children, The Fifth 
Plouse of Timur’s horoscope was 
•Taurus, and Jupiter was there as 
w’ell as Mars, while Yenus was in the 
Third House (Pisces.) Timur, like 
Augustus was born under Capricorn. 
His nativity, as cast by Ashmole, will 
be found in Hyde’s Syntagmai (II. 
466) as pointed out by Gibbon. 
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power of Mars in the horoscopes a princes. The present powerful 
and holy horoscope excels that of t*e Lord of Conjunction in that 
tins majestic planet is in his House oj exaltation (Capricornus) and 
hris the other dignities mentioned abo^e. This signifies glory and 
greatness, lofty rank, victory and domnion, and that yet his glory 
w ill be gx^eater and better from his path upwards. The Moon 
w ho is the intermediary 1 between the cehstial influences and the 
terrestrial elements, having come as an incrtaser 2 of light, points the 
way to daily increasing dominion. 

She is also the hyleg, 3 which is the tabernacle of the soul and 


1 The heaven of the Moon is that 
nearest the earth, and therefore she 
is regarded as a link between the 
heavens and the earth. She is also 
the distributor of light from the 
heavenly bodies to the earthy ones. 
See Akbarnama II. 8,1.14. Haly calls 
the Moon, the Alguazil, i.e., the Yizier 
or Prime Minister of the Sun. 

8 ;y! *^1) za’idu-n-nur. This is an 
epithet of the Moon. She is also 
called the swift-goer, sari'u-s-sair , in 
opposition, perhaps, to Saturn who 
is called the slow-goer. (Akbarnama 
II. 10 1.8.) 

Hyleg is a word well-known in 
European astrology and comes from 
the Greek vXikos. It signifies the 
foundation or beginning of life and 
also the duration of life. Sedillot 
says (Prolegomena, Text 149). “ Ce 
mot signifie le lieu de la vie; il est 
pris dans le sens de dur6e de la vie.” 
Hyleg is also defined as the Moder¬ 
ator, Significator or Prorogator of 
life. 

Moxon says (Mathematical Diction¬ 
ary). “ Hyleg or hylech, an Arabic 
word signifying the Giver of life; a 
planet or part of heaven which, in a 
man’s nativity becomes, in an astro¬ 
logical sense, the modei'ator or signifi¬ 


cator of his life; hence hylegiacal 
places are such as when a planet hap¬ 
pens to be posited therein, he may be 
said to be byleg or to have the 
government of life atti’ibuted to him ; 
which places are commonly reckoiied 
five, viz., the Ascendant, the Mid¬ 
heaven, the Seventh House, the Ninth 
and the Eleventh House. Also the 
Sun, Moon and Part of Fortune. 

The question of hylegiacal places 
is one much discussed in astrological 
books. In the text the word is per¬ 
haps used as an equivalent for kad - 
banu, the body as opposed to the 
soul, kadkhudd. Sachau (Chrono¬ 
logy of Ancient Nations) has trans¬ 
lated it by materfamilias. There is 
a curious note in Schefer’s Chrestho- 
matie Persane (I. 102) where he says 
that hyleg is the Arabic form of the 
Persian liailaj which signifies master 
of the house or head of the family. 
And he mentions a book by Abu 
Mashar of Balkh bearing the title 
Kitabu-l-Hailaj. M. Schefer sup¬ 
poses that this book must have treat¬ 
ed of domestic economy, but it is 
almost certain it was an astrological 
woi’k. Haly says (147) that Ptolemy 
established five hylegs, viz., the Sun, 
the Moon, the Ascendant, the Part of 
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26 guardian of the body, and is in the Fifth House. As she is separat¬ 
ing (munsarif) from Mars and xs in trine to Venus, she is a cause of 
continual health, soundness of constitution and bodily strength. 

The Sixth House is Aoaarius and signifies armies. Saturn is 
the dominant and he is in foe Third House which is that of alii es 
and helpers. The Dragor s Head ( Rds 1 or Anabibazon) is there 
and signifies soldiers of loyal and devoted clans. 

The Seventh angle (i.e., the Descendant or west angle) is Pisces 
at the seventh degree, which is the term* of Venus and belongs to 
her triplicity 3 and ddciydn* She gives 6 chaste veiled ones who are 
constant in pleasing service and respects ; and she makes the Native 
happy and prosperous by their good offices. 

The Eighth House is Aries; Mars is its lord and his benefic 
influences have already been described. He is in trine to the Ascen¬ 
dant and signifies the Divine protection 6 in positions of fear and 
hidden dangers. 

The Ninth House (Taurus) is that of travel. As its regent 
(Venus) is posited in the Ascendant—Virgo, she holds in readiness, 
tranquillity and pleasure in distant journies and makes them a cause 
of increase of territory. 


Fortune and the Place of Conjunc¬ 
tion or Opposition of the Sun and 
Moon prior to the birth. The Moon 
was probably the hyleg in Akbar’s 
horoscope because his birth took 
place at night. 

The hyleg was also called ajoheta and 
was opposed to anaireta , destroyer. 

1 Anabibazon, the ascending node of 
the Greeks and Baku of the Hindus. 

2 Cardan (De judiciis geniiurarum. 
Nuremburg 1547. 79b.) gives the 
first seven degrees of Pisces as the 
term of Venus. 

8 Venus is the noctural lord of the 
watery triplicity or trigon, viz.. Can¬ 
cer, Scorpio and Pisces, for the last 
is her House of exaltation. 

4 lx adarjan be the same as deca- 


nate, I do not see how the seventh 
degree falls within the adarjan of 
Venus, for the rule is that the first 
decanate of a Sign belongs to the 
lord of that Sign and the lord of 
Pisces is not Venus but Jupiter. 
Pisces is, however, the House of 
Venus’ exaltation, and its 27th degree 
is said to be the auj , of Venus. 

Perhaps the reference is to this. 
Possibly A. F. used the word adarjan 
without understanding it. 

6 The Seventh House is that of 
marriage. 

8 The Eighth House is one of mis¬ 
fortune and danger. Hence the need 
for the Divine protection. To be irt 
trine is to be 120°, four Houses, apart. 




The Part of Fortune (Pars Fortunae 1 ) is in the Tenth angle which 
is that of dominion and prosperity ( iqbdl ). Its lord, the auspicious 
Mercury, is in trine to it. As the Greater Fortune (Jupiter) is also in 
trine to it, this signifies majestic sovereignty, perfect reason and justice, 
and brings the world's treasures into the powerful grasp of the Native. 

The Eleventh House (Cancer) is that of Hope. Its lord is the 
crescent Moon. She is in the Fifth House of the horoscope, and as 
she is in trine to the Ascendant, she is a cause of safety and of 
the attainment of desires. 

The Twelfth House (Leo) is that of enemies. The Dragon's 
Tail* (Zanab) being posited in it, makes the enemies of eternal 
fortune downcast and contemptible. It turns every wretch who 
averts his face from the altar of obedience, topsyturvy into the 
wilderness of annihilation. Its lord, the Sun, being posited in the 
Third House, viz., that of allies and helpers, will bring many oppo¬ 
nents to repentance and the path of submission and devotion. A 
wonderful thing in this horoscope is that the Tenth House, that of 
dominion and sovereignty, is in Gemini of which the lord of the 
Ascendant, (Mercury) is the regent. It is established that every lord 
of the Ascendant, desires to promote his own signification (or perhaps, 
what is committed to him), but that he may be frustrated by obstacles 
to his power. Now in this auspicious horoscope, Mercury's House 
is also that of dominion and sovereignty. Seeing that dominion 
(daulat) is posited in his own (Mercury's) House, why should he 
(Mercury) hold back from carrying out his own signification (or, from 
what has been committed to him) ? 


1 “ An imaginary point in the 
heavens supposed to contain equal 
power with the luminaries.” (Wilson, 
806). In the Tetrabiblos (Ashmand) 
we read that the Part of Fortune is 
calculated by counting the number 


of degrees between the Sun and 
Moon. 

2 Katabibazon, the descending node 
of the Greeks; Ketu of the Hindus. 
It is where the Moon crosses the 
ecliptic on her way south. 
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NOTE I. (from page 78.) 

darijan, Vullers describes this as an astrological rule according 
to which a Sign is divided into three parts and a planet assigned to each. 
The original Persian form is darigan. It is the dreshkana or drekkana 

of the Hindus. Alblrunl (II. 222) says, “ Further, there are the triangles, 
called drekkana. There is no use in enlarging on them, as they are simply 
identical with the so-called draijanat of our system.” Unfortunately Albl- 
runi did not foresee a time when Arabian and Persian astrology would be 
forgotten and his Canon Masudicus a sealed book. Sachau speaks of it (there 
are four copies in Europe and one in the Mulla Flroz Library at Bombay) as 
awaiting the combination of two editors a scholar and an astronomer, but 
probably, a third, an astrologer, would also be required. Colebrooke says 
(Asiatic Besearches IX. 367) that the dreshJcana, answer to the decani of 
European astrologers. The decani also correspond to the wajh of Arabian 
astrologers and according to the Lucknow editor of the Akbarncbna, are called 
by Hindus surat , face. Deccmus, according to Scaliger's notes on Manllius, 
(329) comes from the Latin and not from the Greek. The Luck. ed. gives 
an explanation of the word darijan (27) and the corresponding term drekkana 
is explained in Bengali books on astrology. It seems that every sign is 
divided into three parts each of 10°, that the planet who presides over the 
sign, is lord of the first 10°, that the next 10° are ruled b}' the planet who 
presides over the Fifth Sign from that under division, and that the third 10° 
or drekkana is ruled by the planet presiding over the Ninth Sign from that 
under division. 

(With reference to the “ triangles ” in the above quotation from Sachau, 
it should be observed that the word in the original is li alaslas, the plural 
of sdlis and should be translated thirds and not triangles . The drekkdyia are 
not triangles but ten degrees or thirds of a Sign.) 


NOTE II. (from page 78.) 

vyU f ddarjan . This word puzzled me for a long time. It is not to 
be found in, the dictionaries except under the form or They 

however do not explain even this word; saying only that it means “ certain 
figures and mysteries in astrology.” (See Vullers 78 and Steingass.) The 
Lucknow editor (27) says that ddarjan is the same as wabal, and he repeats 
this explanation at page 30. He there says also that ddarjan , is a fortitude 
or dignity superior to that of the darijan , but inferior to that of the wajh 
face. It is clear therefore that it cannot bear the same meaning as wabal 
which is a debility and corresponds to the English detrime?it , Perhaps the 
editor connected it with auj y apsis or exaltation. Another explanation was sent 
me from India, to the effect that when two planets were in the same mu$alla$at 
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or triplicity, each was said to be the ad&rjan or partner of the other. If this 
were so, the word might be connected with the Arabic or idraj 

or idraj, a fold or folding; but I now believe this explanation is quite incorrect. 
The fact seems to be that adarjdn or ddarajdn is merely a form of the word 
da/rijdn and is probably nothing but that word with the Arabic article al 
prefixed. The word occurs in the Mafatihu-l-'ulum (ed. Yloten, Leyden 1895, 
226) under the forms aldahaj and aldaraj and is there explained as synony¬ 
mous with tvajli, surat and darijan. The editor says it is the same as the 
Greek ScW That this explanation is correct appears from the Latin trans¬ 
lation of an early treatise on Astrology by an Eastern writer, commonly 
knovyU as Alcliabitius, but whose real name was 1 Abdu-l-‘aziz ibn ‘Usman 
Alqabisi and Wnx», according to ,the Biographie Universelle lived in the 10th 
century. He wrote a MacC/chal or In roduction to Astrology which was trans¬ 
lated into Latin by Johannis Hispdensis and was several times reprinted. 
Its Arabic title is given in Haji Klalfa’s Lexicon (V. 473) as MadJchal fi 
‘ ilm-almujum . In the Differentia Qiarta (Cap. IV. The pages are not 
separately numbered, but this chapter $ a few pages after dd4.) of this work, 
there is the following passage 

“ Modus inveniendi dominum decani .’ 

“ El ex hoc adorogen, hoc est ut diiidas ascendens in tree partes ; et sit 
omnis divisio 10 graduum; dabisque divisifflem primam domino ascendentis; et 
secundam domino quinti signi ab eo; et tertizon domino noni; nam ascendens , 
5, et 9 una semper sunt triplicitas. Verbi gratia, ab initio Arietis usque in 
decimum gradum ejus est dorogen i. (i.e.) decanus e)L Martis. Et si fuerit ex 
10 gradu usque 20 gradum erit ejus dorongen sol, dominzftLeonis. Et si juerit 
20 usque infinem ejus erit dorongen Jupiter , dominus Sagittal." 

The same volume contains a commentary on Alchabitius by John of Sy^xOiiy 
and at M.M. 3, we have these words, “ Et ex hoc adoringen, Stic docet invenire 
decanum This commentary, it seems, was written in 133J, though apparently 
not printed till 1485. 

The book is in the British Museum, and there is another copy of Alchabitius 
and of John of Saxony’s Commentary which was printed at Venice in 1521. 
In this, too, we have the expression, “ Et ex hoc adorogen ” and “et ex hoc 
padorogen .” This is the passage according to the Venetian editions of 1485 
and 1521. In another edition, printed at Bologna in 1473 (B.M. press-mark 
8610 d. 10.) we have the form abdorungen , but otherwise the wording is the 
same. It begins, “Et ex hoc abdorungen ” and lower down has the important 
expression “ ejus abdorungen , id est , decanus , est Mars.” The occurrence of 
the letter b certainly seems to favour the supposition that the first syllable 
is merely the Arabic article, the b being a misprint for l. As for the expression 
et ex hoc, the explanation is that the Differentia Quarta is a glossary of astro¬ 
logical terms and that et ex hoc seems a literal rendering of the Arabic 
wa-minhu. The difficulty arising from A.F.’s using the word as if it were 
of different meaning from darijan , his speaking, for instance, both of the 
darijan and ddarjan in the same passage. 
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This is due, I think, to the fact that each House of a horoscope consists 
of about 80° i.e., of three decanates or darijdns . Hence, in mentioning the 
dignities or properties of a House, instead of saying darijan and darijan 
or using the word wajh (face) three times over, ho varies* the expression for 
the sake of euphony. What the exact etymology of the word adarjdn or 
darijan is, I am unable to say. The varieties of spelling lead one to suppose 
it a foreign word. It is clear from Alchabitius, that adarjdn or ddarajdn 
is the proper spelling, and that the form aradjan of the Bddshdhndma and 
the Dictionaries is incorrect* 

Most probably the word comes from the Greek rptycovov, a triangle. Ido 
not think it can come'from Se/caros, for I do not see how the letter rji&ms to 
be inserted. It appears, from Sachau’s .Alblruni, tha/' the word which in 
our dictionaries is spelled darijan is il Arabic draijdn. I have suggested 
above that the first syllable or letter jf adarjdn is the Arabic article, but 
there may be another explanation. Aj Persian does not admit of conjunct 
consonants at the beginning of words, it is possible that when the word was 
borrowed from the Arabic or the Gre<k, the dr or the tr of the Greek necessi¬ 
tated either a prosthetic or a medial \owel. Thus trigonon or draijdn became 
in Persian, either adrajan or darijai. In a similar manner we have both 
Iskandar and Sekandar as transliterations of Alexander and dirham for the 
Greek drachme , Firancji for Frank; etc. But if adarjdn comes from trigonon 
and hot from decanus , it must dtill be acknowledged that it came to have 
the same meaning as decaiwte in English or drelckana in Sanscrit, and is 
stated by Alchabitius to oe the equivalent of decanus. 

If anything wer# necessary to prove that the word adarjdn is identical 
in meaning with ivajh, facies, I think it is furnished by the fact that Haly, 
(i.e., ‘Aljrai4"^ asan ‘ All ibn Abl-’l Rajal al-Shaibam) in his elaborate work on 
astrology, says nothing about darijan or adarjdn, though he has a chapter 
I)e Faciebus or, (as the Arabic has it) Fi-l-wujuh. 

Moreover Guido DBonatus has this passage (ed. Basle 1550 825) J)e doruncjea 
non dico hie (the passage occurs in a chapter on the triplicities) aliquid 
quondam videtur spec-tare ad considerationem facierum , de quibus latius ac 
snfficienter dictum % est superius in Traciatu primo in cap. ed Faciebus. 

Scaliger has yet another spelling of darijan; he calls it dorogen and says 
the Arabs apply the term to the dodecatenioria . (Notes on Manilius 179 
1.38.) This seems to be a mistake. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Scheme of the sky-adorning nativity of His Majesty, the King of 27 
Kings; and summary of the stellar influences/ according to 

THE METHODS OF THE ASTROLOGERS OF INDIA . 1 2 * 

By the calculations of the Indian astrologers, his Majesty's 
auspicious horoscope falls under Leo which is a Fixed Sign and is 
significant of perfect supremacy, victory, energy and superiority. 

The Sun, which takes more note 8 of kings than of all the other 
objects in the universe, is the dominant, and this is a clear indica¬ 
tion that the Native will be victorious and paramount over famous 
sovereigns and mighty rulers. 

The pillars of his sovereignty and government will gain, stabi¬ 
lity and strength, day by day, and the regulations of his exaltation 
and glory will be carried out firmly and with permanence. The 
rays 4 * of his wrath will 6 * consume the fore-arms 6 of stiff-necked, 
evil-disposed ones, and the beat of his war-drums will turn to water 
the courage of rank-breaking, tiger-hearted men. 

The scheme of the holy nativity is hereby set down in accord- 

1 This appears to be a translation 
of the Greek d7roT€Ae<r/iaTa. It may 
be rendered judgments * 

2 Later on, wo find the horoscopes 

of the three princes, Salim (Jahan¬ 

gir), Murad and Danyal, cast both 

according to the Greek and the 

Indian rules. There is also a horos¬ 

cope of the Accession. 

8 Akbar said that the Sim speci¬ 
ally favoured kings and that this 
was why they worshipped it,—there¬ 
by scandalizing the shallow-minded. 

(Jarrett III, 388. Bloelimann 155. 

Text 154 1.16.) 


4 panja. There is a play on 

the double-meaning of this word, 
panja meaning both rays and paws 
and also footprints, viz., those of 
Leo. Punja also means, in Hindi, a 
cluster, e.g., of stars. 

6 Lit . have consumed, the past 
tense being used for the future in 
accordance with the Persian idiom. 

Perhaps this is an allusion to the 
story of Krsna’s having burnt off 
998 of the 1,000 arms of Banasura 
at the place called Kardaha. 
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ance with the writing of the foremost of Indian astrologers^ the 
Jotik 1 Rai who was one of the servants of the royal threshold. 

FIGURE II. 
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Notwithstanding* the perfect 

simplicity and unceremoniousness 

1 This seems to be a title and not 
the name of an individual. See 
Blochmann 404n, where he compares 
the title of Jotik Rai~* Court Astro¬ 
loger, to Birbal’s title of Kab Rai 
— Poet Laureate. The Sanscrit 
word is Jyautisilca —one who knows 

the Jyotisa. The expression Jyo - 
tuh Rai is used in Jai Singh’s pre¬ 
face and is translated Astronomer 
Royal by Dr. Hunter. 

2 Or, alongside of, or, together 
with. 



















of liis Majesty, tlie King of Kings, such rays of glory and power 1 
stream from the. forehead of his might as to indicate that the Indian 
astrologers are not far from truth when they assert that his noble 
horoscope belongs to Leo. In their books of stellar influences, it 
is laid down that the Native of this Ascendant is wealthy, victorious 
over enemies, forgiving towards offenders, ruling according to just 
and equal laws, and accomplishing his purposes by force of his own 
reason and by firmness in his own opinions. He will be fond of 
travel 2 * and will reap benefit from it. And he is lord of excellent 
and obedient children. The meeting 5 of Jupiter and Venus in the 
Second House makes the Native a guide in various arts and sciences. 

As the Greater Fortune (J upiter) is in the House of Mercury, 
he (the Native) will be endowed with beauty of form, proportional 
admixture of the elements, gravity of speech, social graces, lofty 
understanding, and sublime apprehension in theology and divine 
worship, and will be adorned with well-doing-, and with ability to 
accomplish everything in accordance with propriety. 

Venus in Virgo, takes charge of the adornment of virtuous veiled 
ones and provides for the increase of beauty 4 and elegance. As the 
Sun is in the Third House, 5 he (the Native) will accomplish whatever 
great undertaking he desires to compass, without reference to any 
other person. He will be powerful and his brethren will not attain 
to him. Indeed the star of the brothers' horoscope is occulted. 6 
Men will be united and agreed in love of him. As Mercury is in 
the Third House, he (the Native) will be talented, versed in 
business, and disliking idleness, a subduer of difficulties, and 
a slayer of enemies (mash,aqqat-lcash u dushman-hush) . His acute 
thoughts will revel in theology and other philosophies and will attain 

1 jcihruty omnipotence, etc. 

It is a word used by Sufis. 

g safar> It is probably in¬ 

tended that this word should have 
its Sufistic meanings also, viz., self- 
examination and thinking of the 
other world. 

8 Faraham articida. This may mean 
conjunction or only that both planets 
are in the samo Sign. 

4 ‘ here a sketch of Akbar’s 


personal appearance but it is very 
vague. See later on in Amir Fatku- 
l-lah’s horoscope. 

6 Apparently because the Sun is 
regent of the First House or Ascend¬ 
ant. 

6 The Third House is that of 
brethren. The meaning is that as 
the Sun is in the Third House, the 
star of brethren is occulted or com¬ 
bust. 
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the rank of ecstacy. And as (Mercury) is in Libra, lie will be famed 
throughout the world, and his good deeds will be widely known. 
He will be world-conquering and world-ruling for lengthened 
periods of time, and excellent contrivances and ingenious plans are 
indicated. As Saturn is in the Third House, he (the Native) will 
enjoy repose and much tranquility, and will have attached servants 
innumerable, but he will act according to his own personal courage 
and his own ripe reason. As (Saturn) is in Libra, and in exaltation, 1 2 
he (the Native) will be master of the treasures of the world, and as 
Saturn is under the shade of the venerable, world-warming Sun, his 
boundless treasures will last for lengthened periods and will remain 
unaffected by prolonged usage of them. 

He will make delightful journeys with success and accomplish¬ 
ment of his objects. And there will not bo a greater than he upon 
earth. Mighty 55 black beasts (elephants) will await at his gate. As 
he grows in years, his power will increase, and he will, without 
trouble or pains, acquire great armies and perfect dominion and 
glory. His power and his felicity will be lasting, for there is no 
slower 3 planet than Saturn, and among his gifts are extent of fortune, 
permanence of sovereignty, and length of days. The Sun, Saturn 
and Mercury are in one Sign. He will, therefore, be friend-cherish¬ 
ing, foe-subduing, well knowing the laws of amity and inimity. 
Mars being in Sagittarius, mankind will glorify him. For Mars is 
in the triplicity 4 of the ascendant; and in the house of his friend. 6 

29 This powerful friend is the Greater Fortune and puts away the 
sorrows and the apprehensions of the nations. And he will be happy 
and joyful. And by power visible and invisible, essential and acci¬ 
dental, he becomes Great of the Great and King of Kings. The 
gloiy of his renown embraces the world and the fame of his majesty 


1 .Libra is Saturn’s House of exal¬ 
tation. 

2 The nigri barri of Horace. (Ain 
III, 241 and Jarrett III. 395.) Akbar 
said that when he first came to 
India he looked upon his liking 
(tawajjuh) for elephants as a prog¬ 
nostic of his universal ascendency. 

3 Alluding to the extent of his 

orbit which was then the largest 


known. Qani ov/Qanaivcara, the 
Sanscrit name fo£ Saturn means the 
slow (goer). 

4 I.e., apparently the fiery triplicity 
to which both Leo and Sagittarius 
belong. 

6 According to Cardan, Jupiter is 
not friendly to Mars ; but according 
to the Jyotisa Prakfiya, they are 
friends, " - 
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extends from shore to shore. Many princes and rulers will ho 
subject to him, and, being afraid of him, will be obedient and sub¬ 
missive. And as Mars is in the House of Jupiter and the Sun is in 
eextile to him, the princes throughout the world will place their 
heads on the line of his command and make the dust of his threshold 
the adoration-spot of their obedience. The Moon is in the Sixth 
House ; he may have powerful enemies but they will not reach him, 
nor be able to withstand the scorching lightning of his wrath and 
might, and they will always endeavour to gain his friendship so that 
by borrowing 1 2 * the lights of his alliance, they may be in safety from 
evil. 

As the Moon’s detriment * is in Capricorn, the weakness of his 
enemies is signified. And there comes a sweet reasonableness to the 
Native which enables him to decide disputes according to equity and 
the real merits of the cases. 

And having examined contradictory faiths, and different dis¬ 
positions, he guides every sect in the way of good works. His 
desire is that men should leave the hollow of imitative routine, and 
emerge into the straight highway of inquiry. And as Jupiter is in 
aspect towards him, 8 the royal power and might will be beyond cal¬ 
culation. He will become possessed of tractable children and, as 
Venus is in aspect, high-minded chaste ones of excellent actions will 
serve him for long periods of life and he 4 will have obedient and 
amiable children. 

Sundry bot.es op Indian Astrology. 

There are certain principles, too, to be found in the books of 
Indian philosophers which prove the grandeur of this holy nativity. 
If a planet occupy the twelfth (dodecatemorion) of the Moon, the 
Native will have pleasure throughout a long life, and the dust of 
sickness will hardly touch the garment-hem of his health and, while 
in the fullness of his powers, and having become a manifestation 


1 Iqtilds. According to Sylvestre 
de Sacy, it originally meant to bor- 
row fire from another’s hearth. 

2 Being the opposite of her man- 

sion which is Cancer. 

12 


8 Apparently referring to the fact 
that Jupiter and Venus are in the 
House next to the Ascendant. 

4 Perhaps they will have. 
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of planetary dignities 1 and haying attained the acme of felicity,— 
he will obtain a great kingdom, and will have long life and abundant 
blessings, and will be joyful in sublime stations and lofty palaces. 
Now, as in this horoscope Mars occupies the dodecatemorion of the 
Moon, all these things are fully proved and established. He will be 
lord of victorious armies, and be line-breaking and foe-scattering 
on the battle-fields, and everyone on whom the glance of his wrath 
shall fall, will be melted- by his terrible majesty. And if an auspi- 
' cious planet be in the dodecatemorion of the Sun, the honoured 
Native will be a mild prince, eloquent and wise, firm and fortunate. 
And in emergencies when the brave in battle and men of men may 
hesitate, the owner of these happy omens will never swerve, but will 
keep a steady foot on the skirt of fortitude and great-heartedness, 
and the trace 8 of doubt and the smallest vestige of chatage will not 
reach the court of his circumspection. Now in this holy horoscope, 
the meeting 8 of the two Fortunes in the dodecatemorion shows 
abundant auspiciousness. If the Sun be lord of the Ascendant, and 
be in the Third House, the noble Native will be advanced to lofty 
sovereignty. Now this glory is visible in the fortunate frontispiece 
(the diagram of the horoscope). If Jupiter, Mercury and Yenus be 
30 all three in aspect to the Moon, this signifies that the Native will 
open up countries and will rule over them. Now in this embellished 
tablet (the diagram) they (the three planets) are kindling the lamp 
of dominion. 

If the cusp of the Ascendant or the Moon be in the nuhbahr 4 of a 


1 ibtizdz. A friend suggested 

to me that this was a mistake for 
ibtiraz, superiority,, and this 
view appeared to be confirmed by 
the fact that ibtiraz is the reading of 
MS. 564. It turns out, however, 
that ibtizdz is correct, it being an 
astrological term signifying a planet 
possessed of all its dignities and 
appearing in the horoscope (or per¬ 
haps in the First House). (See Diet, 
of T. Ts. I. 224 8 . v . and the Mafa - 
tlhv.-Vulum 2*29). The next clause 
of the, text is also an astrological 


term, sharaf, a planet in exalta¬ 
tion. The whole phrase is shahadat- 
i-ibtizaz u sa'adat-i-sharaf. 

8 The text has za’ica, horoscope, 
but the list of errata shoAVS that this 
is a misprint for *^1* ra’iJiat, lit. 
odour or smell. 

8 Apparently Jupiter and Yenus 
are meant. They have already been 
spoken of as meeting in the Second 
House, viz., Yirgo. 

4 Nuhbahr, nine parts. It means 
the dividing a Sign into nine parts 
of 3° 20' each, and assigning a planet 
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Sign and four planets or more are in aspect to the Moon, the Native 


to each part. Albirum (Sachan. II. 


222) gives a rule for calculating the 
nuhbahrat . 

Nu)iba)ir is the Sanscrit navcimsa. 
The Lucknow editor gives (27) a 
table shewing the arrangement of 
the nnhlahr. It seems to have been 
a refinement of Indian astrologers 
and is not, I believe, referred to by 
Ptolemy. Carden in the peroration 
of his work on Astrological Aphor¬ 
isms, takes credit to himself for dis¬ 
carding nuhbahr , etc. His words are 
“ Abject mus partes , facies , novenaria , 
dodecatemoria, horas planetarias y atque 
caetera id genus mtg amenta 

The Indian book to which A.F. 
refers, appears to be the Bfhat 
Jataka of Vardha Mihira. In N. 
Chidambaran Iyer’s translation 
thereof, I find the following pas¬ 
sage. (Madras, 1885, 114.) u The 
Lagna (Ascendant) or the Moon, 
being in Vargottama position of 
(sic) all the planets, excepting the 
Moon, by the several groups of four, 
five and six planets, aspecting the 
Lagna or the Moon, the number of 
Yoga (s) obtained is 22.” See also 
the Brhajjdtakam (Rasik Mohan 
Chatterji’s ed. Calcutta, 1300 B.S. 
79a.) An explanation is there given 
of how the number 22 is arrived 
at and the gloka is explained as 
giving a total of 44 kingdoms or 
rcijayoga( s). There being seven pla¬ 
nets,—-the Sun is one of them,— and 
the Moon being excluded, we get 
the number, 6, mentioned above. 

Monier Williams’ Sanscrit Dic¬ 
tionary defines rdjayoga as “ a con¬ 


stellation tender which princes are 
born, or a configuration of planets, 
etc at the birth of any person, in¬ 
dicating him to be destined to 
kingship.” 

The Vargottama above referred to 
is defined as follows : (Iyer 10). “ In 
the moveable and other Signs, the 
first, the central and the last” (i.e., the 
First, Fifth and Ninth) “ navamsa (s) 
are known as Vargottama posi¬ 
tions. Planets in such positions 
will produce good effects.” The 
chapter in which this passage occurs, 
is that dealing with rdjayoga or the 
birth of kings. Yoga, however, also 
means conjunction. 

Blochmann (105) has the follow¬ 
ing passage :—“At the command of 
his Majesty, Muhammad Khan of 
Gujrat translated into Persian, the 
Tajik f a well-known work On astro- 
logy.” (The original is at page 116 
of the Bib. Ind. ed. and the notes give 
the various reading najak). Gladwin 
similarly read tajik, but in a copy 
of his translation in the British 
Museum, Sir W. Jones has written 
the marginal emendation jdtak . 
Probably this is correct. There is, it 
is true, a book or a— Qdstra on Hindu 
astrology, called the Tajik-grantha, 
but this was, as its name implies, a 
translation from the Persian. See 
Weber’s Indische Studien II. 247. 
Dr. Weber is inclined to derive the 
word from Tdtfitib- Arabian—and to 
suppose that the original language 
was Arabic, but there seems no 
reason to go further back than to 
Persian. Tajik is a well-known 
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will have 22 Kingdoms 1 and many countries will be permanently in his 
possession. Now, in this horoscope, not only are the cusp of the 
Ascendant and the Moon in their nuhbahr , but five planets are in 
aspect to the Moon, viz., the Sun, Jupiter, Venus,,Saturn and Mercury. 


name for a Persian, hence probably 
the title of the Indian book. It is 
not likely that any Persian would 
take the trouble to translate from 
the Sanscrit a work which was itself 
a translation from the Persian. I 
therefore think the proper reading 
must be Jatak. The two words 

might easily be confounded in writ¬ 
ing. 

With reference to A. F.'s remark 
about the five planets being in aspect 
to the Moon, it may be pointed out 
that they are not all in one house, 
so that they all cannot have the 
same aspect. It will he remembered 
that the Sun was regarded as a planet 
by tho ancients. 

1 It does not appear that Akbar 
ever possessed 22 kingdoms. His 
subahs (provinces) were originally 
twelve and became fifteen by the con¬ 
quest of Berar, Khandesh, and 
, Ahmadnagar. (Jarrett II. lib). 
However on the same page, A. F. 
speaks of hoping to add Central Asia 
and Persia, etc., to the list. It is 
curious that under Shah Jahan, the 
provinces numbered 22. (Tieffentha- 
ler Berlin, 1786. I. 66). Bernier's 
list makes the number 20 only, but he 
includes Bengal and Orissa as one. 

In the Brhajjatakam referred to 
in the previous note, the Sanscrit 
p loka is thus given :— 

wn : it 


This may, apparently, be translat¬ 
ed as follows :— (t If the Ascendant” 
(i.c., the horoscope or point on the 
eastern horizon) “ or the Moon be in 
Vargottama , and four or more planets, 
exclusive of the Moon, be in aspect 
thereto, the Native will be king of 
two-and-twenty kingdoms.” 

The editor proceeds to explain in 
Bengali, how this figure is arrived 
at; viz., by making different com¬ 
binations of the planets. The figure 
44 is reached by counting 22 for the 
case of the Ascendant’s being in 
Vargottama and being aspected by 
the planets, and 22 for the similar 
case of the Moon. 

We are told that by some other 
manipulation of the figures, the 
number of kingdoms may rise to 
528, i.e., 22x24. Apparently A.F. 
claims more than 22 for Akbar and 
reaches at the least 44,—for he says 
that both the Ascendant and the Moon 
are in nuhbahr, though, to be sure, 
he does not say that both are aspect¬ 
ed by five planets. Apparently he 
shrinks from specifying the number 
of the kingdoms just as he shrinks 
from telling ns anything about the 
time of Akbar’s death. It is a case 
of Imperimn sine fine dedi . Nor 
does A.F. take notice of the fact 
that the gloka speaks of <( Vargot 
tama ”—a word which means chief 
of a class and is only applied to three 
out of the nine navamsa positions. 
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And in this holy nativity, the lord of the ascendant (the Sun) is in the 
Third House. If the Native have a brother, the latter will not bo 
long-lived 1 but many devoted friends will gather round him (the 
Native) and he will be beneficent, bounteous (or forgiving) and 
powerful and will enjoy sovereignty, free from calamity, and pros¬ 
perity without end. 

The lord of the Second House (Mercury) is in the Third and so, 
he (the Native) will do great things and will bring wondrous works 
to pass. He will devise laws of dominion and wisdom and be a 
terror to the evil-minded, and no alarm on this account will touch 
the hem of his lofty spirit. 

The lord of the Third House is in the Second. The Native will 
assist the helpless and downcast, and deal benignantly with well- 
disposed kindred. And all those who walk rightly will experience 
his bounty and benevolence, and will gather fruits from the gardens 
of his bounties and liberalities. It is certain that if the lord of the 
Third House be auspicious, the Native will attain great sovereignty. 
Now in this holy nativity, the Lesser Fortune 8 (Venus) is lord 


l See to this effect the Bengali 
astrological work, Jyotish Parkash, 
Part'll. 55. 

% The text has j **I &*** sa'd-i- 
asgltar, i.e the Lesser Fortune or 
“Venus, hut the editors admit that 
eight out of their nine authorities 
read xa'd-i-akbar (Jupiter.) They 
have adopted the reading of a single 
MS. because Venus and not Jupiter 
is lord of Libra, i.e., the Third 
House. I think this reason suffi¬ 
cient for the emendation, although 
A. F.’s language where he speaks of 
the planet’s signifying a “ great 
Khildfat and majestic Government ” 
agrees better with J up iter and would 
seem to imply that Jupiter was in 
his thoughts. However Venus is a 
much more respectable and important 
divinity with Orientals than she is 


in the West. She is called tho 
planet of Islam (Badshahnama 102, * 
1.2) and she ruled over Arabia—so 
the reference to the Khildfat may not 
be inappropriate. According to the 
Dabistan (III. 107 trans.) Muham¬ 
mad worshipped Venus and for this 
reason, fixed Friday for the sacred 
day, “ as he would not reveal the 
meaning to the common people, he 
kept it secret.” This explanation of 
the choice of Friday for the sacred 
day is contrary to that commonly 
received, which is that Friday was 
the most excellent of days because 
the last of Creation and that on which 
man was made. Shah Jahan’s horos¬ 
cope was under Libra and also Jahan¬ 
gir’s. It is just possible that A. F. 
may have been thinking of Saturn 
who is in his exaltation in Libr*>. 
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of the Third House. This signifies a great Khildfttt and majestic 
Government. 

The lord of the Fourth House is Mars and he is posited in the 
Fifth. His (Akbar’s) venerable sire will help him from his place 1 * * * * * * 
in heavenly secret aids and his noble children will be long-lived 
and will be great and famous for dominion and fortune. 

The lord of the Fifth House (Sagittarius) is Jupiter and he is 
in the Second. He (the Native) will have ample treasures and great 
countries will come under his sway. And as Venus is also in the 
Second House, he will be acute and discriminating in musical notes, 8 
in subtle harmonies and in the secrets of melody. 

Saturn, 8 the lord of the Sixth House (Capricornus) is in the Third ; 
so some of his (the Native’s) servants will put forth evil thoughts and 
be trodden under foot by his wrath. 

Saturn, the lord of the Seventh (Aquarius), is in the Third House ; 
he (the Native) will perform works of majesty and splendour by his 
own well-directed exertions. And there rises the longing in his 
heart, “Oh!* that I might have a brother who would rise high in 
my service! ” 

Jupiter, the lord of the Eighth (Pisces) is in the Second House. 
He (the Native) will gather abundance of goods and incalculable 


1 I think imjud-i- 

* * 

askraf-i-d must mean Humayun’s 

existence in heaven and not Akbar’s 

birth, else why should the aid be 
secret or mysterious ? Guido Bona- 
tus mentions (636) that the second 
part of the Fourth House is that of 
the death of ancestors. A. F. alludes 
to the Fifth House because that is 
the House of children. 

* According to A. F. (Blochmann 
51) Akbar knew more about music 
than trained musicians and was an 
excellent performer, especially on 

the naqqarcih, kettledrum. 

8 Saturn is an infortune. The 
Third House is that of brethren and 


1 


the author infers from Saturn’s pre¬ 
sence in it that Akbar will be great; 
through his own exertions and that 
his brethren will not help him. 
Akbar’s half-brother, Muhammad 
Hakim (born 961=1553) the ruler of 
Afghanistan was ungrateful and re¬ 
bellious and also a drunkard. See 
Akbar’s remarks about him, Jarret 
III. 383. There was another half- 
brother, Sultan Ibrahim who died 
in infancy. (Ahlarnama, I. 332.) 

4 1 take to be nasfad, the 
verbal noun signifying information, 
etc., and also used as a form of adjur¬ 
ation and entreaty. It may, however, 
be nashudy u was not.” 
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treasu res by his own exertions. It may also happen that an inheri¬ 
tance 1 will enure to him. 

Mars, the lord of the Ninth House (Aries) is in the Fifth, viz., 
(Sagittarius) the House of Jupiter. This signifies strength of reten¬ 
tion. He will have a powerful memory and whatever he trausacts 31 
with mortals, will be done in a becoming manner. Fitting worship of 
the Creater is also indicated. And he will excel in good regulations 
for the prosperity of his subjects and the administration of justice. 

He will have fortunate and truthful children and they will be respect¬ 
ful and obedient. 

Yenus the dominant of the Tenth House (Taurus) is in the 
Second. He (the Native) will be respectful and submissive to his 
parents and the elders of his family. 

Mercury, the dominant of the Eleventh* House (Gemini) is in 
the Third. He (the Native) will love the attendants and servants of 
the Court and will protect mankind. His enemies will be turned into 
nothingness without any trouble or exertion on his part. 

The Moon, the lord of the Twelfth House (Cancer) is in the Sixth 
(Capricornus). He (the Native) will have many blasphemers and 
opponents but they will be dispersed and scattered by the reverberat¬ 
ing sound of his war-drums and the tumult of his majestic onset, and 
will descend with loss and frustration into the abode of annihilation. 
And if Jupiter or Saturn be in the Second House, the fortunate 
Native will be a great monarch and will prevail over his enemies. 
And whenever the Moon is in Capricorn, which is the House of 
Saturn and is in the nuhbahr of Saturn, this is a proof that much of 
the world will be submissive to the illustrious Native. His territories 
will be bounded by the ocean 8 and his auspicious reign be long. It is 
also certain that, if in the nativity, Saturn be in exaltation, the noble 
Native will attain great empire and have long life. Now all these 
principles and significations are illustrated in this auspicious horoscope. 


l The Eighth House is that of 
inheritance. See Badshahnama 34 
1, 8 from foot. 

* This is the House of friends. 


According to astrology, the Moon 
is lord of the ocean. A statement 
not without its truth. 






CHAPTER V. 

Description op the horoscope op auspicious characters which was 

CAST BY THE ERUDITE OP THE AGE, ‘AzDU-D-DAULAH 1 AMIR 

Fathu-l-i,Ah op Sh!raz. 

In the year in which the pattern of natural philosophers, sifted 
flour of erudition-amassing doctors, delicate balance of sciences, 
key of the locks of opinions, raised to lofty dignities, expounder 
of material truths, assayer 2 of the jewels of verity, solver of 
Greek problems, render of the curtain between light and dark¬ 
ness, discerner of the stations and motions of earthly and heavenly 
bodies, soaring phoenix (‘ anqd), very learned of the Age, ‘Azdu-d- 
daulah Amir Fathu-l-lah of Shiraz, under the guidance of good 
fortune, was elevated to the pedestal of the lofty throne and obtained 
a robe of honour, together with degrees of exaltation and steps of 
advancement,—the writer of this noble volume one day remarked to 
him that the horoscopes of the auspicious nativity were discrepant, and 
expressed the hope that he would examine them according to the true 
namuddr, and weigh them in the trutine of inquiry. The honoured 
Mir, having after complete investigation, deduced the horoscope 
from the Persian rules and the Greek canon, found that the birth 
was in Leo. As in the opinion of the writer, this is the most reliable 
horoscope, he gives its figure here, together with some specimens of 
the prognostications. 


A Arm of the State . From Shiraz, 
he went to the Deccan and joined 
Akbar’s Court in 991=1583. We find 
Akbar consulting him as an astrolo¬ 
ger, about the troubles in Gujrat 
(Akborndma III, 431). Perhaps the 
title ‘ Azdu-d-daAilah was given to or 
assumed by Fathu-l-lah in allusion to 
the Buyide prince, ‘ Azdu-d-daulah 


Alp Arslan, who reigned in Khurasan 
in the 10th century and was a pat¬ 
ron of astronomers. (See Sedillot). 
There is a Canon (Set of Tables) 
named after him, ‘Azadi. (See 
Jarrett II. 8 and Blochmann 33n). 

3 He arranged the coinage in the 
29th year, 1585 (Blochmann 33). 
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1 At first sight, it appears as if the entries in this diagram were not 
correct, for Mercury is set down as being in Virgo, whereas the text (33 1.7.) 
describes him as in 25° 24' Libra. Similarly the Dragon’s Tail (Katabibazon) 
is m Leo, and not in Cancer; and the Sun (Text 33 1.9. fr. foot) in Scorpio 
and not in Libra. 

But it should be remembered that the Houses or compartments of the 
figure are mundane Houses (Houses of the horoscope) and so, overlap the 
Signs. All that is meant by putting the name of a Sign into one of the 
Compartments is that the cusp or boundary of the House is in that Sign. 
The First House for example does not begin till nearly the last degree (viz., 
28°) of Leo. Apparently the entries in the figure misled Kavi Raj Shyamal 
Das, for he speaks of some of the horoscopes as marking the Sun in Libra 
and others in Scorpio. But three out of the four put the Sun in Scorpio and 
probably the fourth (Jotik Rai’s) does so, although details are not given. It 
is indeed stated in this that the Sun, Saturn and Mercury are all in one Sign, 
and we are told that the latter two are in Libra but perhaps all that is meant 
is, that the three are in the same House, vie .,the Third. 

2 gLXa.| Hailaj awwal juzu-i-ijtimd‘. Apparently this means that the first 
hyleg is the degree or place where the conjunction of the Sun and Moon took 

13 
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The cusp * of the glorious Ascendant in this holy horoscope 
which is a masterpiece of the revolutions of the stars and planets, is 
28° 36' Leo. The angles** are in Fixed Signs and as the cusp of the 
fortunate-starred Ascendant is in the Sun's House, no planet is its 
dominant. It is the term of Mars, and Jupiter is lord of the tripli- 
city, 3 in companionship with the Sun and with Saturn in attendance. 


place before the birth. Perhaps 
hyleg is here to be taken to mean 
duration of life. The Lucknow ed. 
and MS. 564 contain more details in 
this compartment and also in the 
other squares of the figure. 

They write “ Hyleg; first, the 
“degree of anterior conjunction; 
“ then the Part of Fortune; then 
“ the degree of the Ascendant’s 
“ kadkhiida ; with reference to the 
“hyleg, Saturn is first,then Jupiter; 
“and with reference to the Part of 
“Fortune, Mercury, then Jupiter, 
“ then Saturn : and with reference 
“to the degree of the Ascendant, 
“ first the Sun, then Mars, then 
“ Saturn.” In fact they insert here 
the words of the beginning of p. 38 
of the text. Perhaps A. F. or 
Fathu-l-lah was referring to the 
namuddr of Zoroaster. (See Prole¬ 
gomena text 149 and trans. 204). 
The central entry in the diagram 
of our text appears inconsistent 
with the description at page 38 
where Satnrn is placed before Jupi¬ 
ter as regards the hyleg. 

The horoscope diagrams in the 
Lucknow ed. and in some of the 
MSS. contain many abbreviations. 
The Lucknow ed. explains some of 
them, but the best account of the 
subject that I have seen is the tract 
entitled “ Anonymus Persa de Siglis 
Arabum et Persarum astronomicis ” 
which was found at Constantinople 


by J. Greaves ( Gravius ) the Oxford 
Professor and published in 1648, at 
the end of his Persian Grammar. 
The tract might well be republished 
for it is rare. Dr. Weber was unable 
to meet with it. 

J marlcaz. This ordinarily 
means centre. Marakaz-i-muhaqqaq, 
'ferae centres, is the name given to a 
method used by Albiruni for deter¬ 
mining the limits of the twelve 
Houses. (See Ulugh Peg’s Prolego - 
'mena 142, S^dillot 198.) But here 
the word means, I think, cusp, the 
boundary of a House. (See Diet, of 
T.Ts. I. 111. 1.4.) Marlcaz is derived, 
from rahz and, according to Lane 
means “ a place where a spear or 
other thing is stuck in the ground 
upright.” Apparently the word cusp 
which comes from cuspis, the point 
of a spear, is a translation of the 
Arabic term. There is no Greek 
astrological term corresponding to 
it, so far as I know. 

2 QdHmu-l-autdd ittifaq uftdda . 
The meaning is, apparently, that the 
four angles or cardinal points of the 
horoscope (viz., the First, Fourth, 
Seventh and Tenth Houses) are Fixed 
Signs, viz., Leo, Scorpio, Aquarius 
and Taurus. 

3 Apparently Jupiter and not the 
Sun, is lord of the triplicity (it is 
the fiery one) because the birth took 
place at night. 
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There are tlie face and darljdn 1 2 of Mars, the nuhhahr of Jupiter, adar- 
jdn and haftbahr* of Mars, twelfth of the Moon and detriment 3 of 
Saturn. The degree is masculine and lucid, free from misfortune. 
The Sun is dominant over the Ascendant with intent towards an 
alliance with Saturn. Venus is in 26° 23' 37'* Virgo. Admittedly 
the Part 4 of children is 24° 23 (Virgo) ; that of wealth, 25° 7'; that 
of father’s death 24° 23'; that of brethren 8° 47'; and that of the 
number of brethren 14° 12' Virgo. 

The cusp of the Second House is 28° 43' Virgo; it is the House 
and exaltation of Mercury, and term of Saturn. The Moon is master 
of the triplicity in companionship with Venus and the doryphory* of 
Mars. There are the face and nuhhahr of Mercury, darljdn of Venus, 
adarjdn of the Moon, twelfth of the Sun, haftbahr and fall of Venus 
and detriment of Jupiter. The Moon is dominant over the House. 
The degree is masculine, void of darkness or light, of good or bad 
fortune. Jupiter is posited in 15° 13'37'' and Mercury in 25° 24' 
Libra. The Part of hope is 12° 53'; that of victory and conquest is 
1° 17' Libra. The place of anterior conjunction is 24° 50' Libra. 

The cusp of the Third House is 28° 1' Libra. It is the House 
of Venus, exaltation of Saturn, term of Mars, and Mercury is lord 
of the (aerial) triplicity in companionship with Saturn and attended 
by Jupiter. There are the face of Jupiter, the darljdn , nuhhahr, 




1 This is the third darljdn or drek- 
kana (decanate) of Leo. A Table in 
the Bengali astrological work Varaha 
Mihira (38) gives a list of all the 
drekkdna, 

2 This is the Sanscrit saptdmga. It 
is described in Bengali books on 
Astrology and is, apparently, an 
arrangement of the hours of the 
week. It is thus a form of the 
aharga?ia. 

3 wabdl. When a planet is in 
a Sign opposito to his House, he is 
said to be in his detriment. Thus 
Leo is the detriment of Saturn, 

because it is opposite to (six Houses, 
180°, away from) his House, Aquarius. 
That ivabal corresponds to detriment 


appears, among other things, from 
the fact that the letter 1dm denotes 
the opposite aspect in astrology. This 
is because the Arabs use the last 
letter of a word as its abbreviation 
instead of its first as with us. 

4 sahm , pi. sahdm, 

properly means an arrow, sc. a divin- 
ing-arrow, and hence, a lot or part. 
European astrologers portion out 
the Signs of the Zodiac into Parts. 
Haly and Guido Bonatus have much 
to say about the various partes and 
especially about the Pars Fortunae. 
(See Diet, of T.Ts. 698, s. v. Saham.) 

6 I borrow this word from Ash- 
raand. It seems to correspond to 
khidmat. 
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twelfth and haftbahr of Mercury, adarjdn and fall of the Sun, and 
detriment of Mars. Saturn is paramount over this House. The 
degree is feminine, lucid, and void of good or bad fortune. Saturn is 
in 10° 40' 33" Scorpio. The Part of Fate is 17° 50' Scorpio. The 
Part of good Fortune, according to Ptolemy 1 * 3 * * and Muhylfu-d-dm 
Ma gh rib!. a is 18° 9' Scorpio. The Part of true friends and of 
welfare 8 (?) and that of servants are admittedly 23° 12/ The Part 
of ailments is admittedly 17° 21'. The Sun is 0° 45' 57" Scorpio. 

The cusp of the Fourth House is 27° 21' Scorpio. This is a 
cardinal point (angle) and is the House of Mars, term of Saturn, 
face, twelfth and detriment of Venus. The Lord of the triplicity 
is Mars in companionship with Venus and attended by the Moon, 
and there are the dtirijdn of Mercury and the nuhbahr and haftbahr of 
Jupiter. Mars is paramount over this House. The degree is mascu¬ 
line, fixed ( qayyima ) and void of good or bad fortune. The Part of 
land journeys is 12° 28' Sagittarius. The Part of law-suits is 28° 32 
Scorpio. 

The cusp of the Fifth House is 27° 11' Sagittarius. It is the 
House and nuhbahr of Jupiter and the exaltation of the Dragon's Tail 
(Katabibazon), the term of Mars and face of Saturn; the lord of 
the triplicity is Jupiter in companionship with the Sun and with Saturn 
in attendance. There are the Sun's darijdn, the adarjdn of Venus, 
34 the twelfth of Mars, the nuhbahr of Jupiter and haftbahr of Saturn, 
the fall of the Dragon's Head (Anabibazon) and the detriment of 
Mercury. Jupiter is paramount over the House with an inclination 
for the alliance of Saturn. This degree is masculine, fixed and void 
of good or bad fortune. The Part of sovereignty and territory is 
28° 39' Sagittarius. Cygnus and Aquila are in 25° Capricorn and 
Mars is in 10° 48' 23". The Moon is in 19° 48" 14' Capricorn. 

The cusp of the Sixth House is 26° 46' Capricorn. It is the 
House of Saturn, exaltation and term of Mars and face of the Sun. 
The Moon is master of the triplicity in companionship with Venus 


I It is stated, later on, that most 

authorities put it in the 10th House. 

3 (See Jarret III. 20n.) Though 

originally from the West and hence 

called Mag&rihi, he eventually set¬ 


tled in Persia and assisted Naslru-d 
din Tusi. He belongs to the lattei 
half of the 13th century. 

8 The Text is doubtful here. 
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and*attended^by Mars. There are the darijan and nuhbahr of Mer¬ 
cury, ddarjdn and twelfth and fall of Jupiter, the haftbahr and detri¬ 
ment of the Moon. Mars is paramount over this House in companion¬ 
ship with Saturn and the Moon. The degree is masculine, lucid 
and unfortunate. The Dragon’s Head is 27° 29' 13'' Aquarius. Ih© 
Part of war 1 and of captives is 24° 44' Capricorn. The Part of the 
deaths of brethren is 2° 1' Aquarius. 

The cusp of the Seventh House is 28° 36' Aquarius. It is the 
House and twelfth and term of Saturn. The lord of the triplicity 
is Mercury in companionship with Saturn and attended by Jupiter. 
There are the face of the Moon, the darijan of Venus, ddarjdn and 
nuhbahr of Mercury, haftbahr of Jupiter and detriment of the Sun. 
Saturn is paramount over this House in companionship with Mercury 
and with inclination to the companionship of Jupiter. The degree 
is masculine, dark and void of good or bad fortune. The Part of 
friendship, constancy, firmness and love is 20° 8' Pisces. 

The cusp of the Eighth House is 28° 43' Pisces. It is the House 
and nuhbahr of Jupiter, exaltation of Venus, term, 2 face, darijan and 
ddarjdn of Mars who is lord of the triplicity in companionship with 
Venus and the doryphory of the Moon. It is the term, haftbahr and 
twelfth of Saturn and the fall of Mercury. Venus is paramount 
over this House in companionship with Mars and with inclination to 
alliance with the Moon. The degree is masculine, fixed, and void 
of good or evil fortune. The Part of excellence is 20° 8' Aries and 
the Part of valour 2° 53' of the same. 


l aljaisJj,.. The Lucknow 

ed. reads ‘ P™on.* So 

does MS. No. 564, and this is, per¬ 
haps, the correct reading, it being 
coupled with prisoners ( alasdra ). 
However, prisoners in the sense 
of captives or prisoners of war, may 
be meant and the reading in the text 
be right. 

* 2 There appears to be a mistake in 
the text, for this same degree is said 
to be both the term of Mars and the 


term of Saturn. This coincidence 
is, I believe, impossible. Probably 
the second statement is wrong for, 
according to Bengali books on astro¬ 
logy, 28° Pisces falls within the 
term of Mars. The confusion may 
perhaps be due to A.TVs use of 
twoxlassifications of terms. Accord¬ 
ing to the old classification, quoted 
by Cardan, the last two degrees of 
Pisces belong to the term of Saturn. 
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The cusp of the Ninth House is 28° 1' Aries. It is the House 
of Mars, the exaltation 1 of the Sun, the term, 2 fall 8 and ddarjdn of 
Saturn, and face and detriment of Venus. The lord of the tripli- 
city is Jupiter, in companionship with the Sun, and the doryphonj of 
Saturn. It is the darijan , nuhbahr , twelfth and haftbahr of Jupiter. 
35 Mars is paramount over this House in companionship with Jupiter 
and with inclination towards alliance with Saturn. The degree is 
, masculine, light and belonging to the deep or pitted 4 degrees. The 
Part of male children is admittedly 23° 49 Taurus. The Part of 
sea-voyages is 2° 36'. The Part of messengers 6 is 5° Taurus. 

The cusp of the Tenth House is 27° 21' Taurus. It is the House 
and ddarjdn of Venus, the exaltation of the Moon who is master 


1 Aries is the exaltation of the 
Sun, but it does not occur in this 
Ninth House which begins at 28° 
Aries. The Sun’s exaltation is 19° 
Aries (according to Bengali books, 
it is 10°) and his fall is 19° Libra. 

8 The last five degrees of Aries are 
the term of Saturn, according to 
one classification and according to 
another, they are the term of Venus. 

& There is some doubt what planet 
these designations are to be assigned 
to, but it is certain that Aries is the 
fall of Saturn as being opposite to 
Libra—bis House of exaltation—and 
that, for a similar reason, it is the 
detriment of Venus, as being oppo¬ 
site to her Mansion, viz., Libra. 

4 The text has abar. MS. 564 
reads jbf dbdr and explains it as 
the plural of^^ bir, ‘a well.’ Either 
reading is right; Lane (145) gives 
both forms jb} and jhf as plural of 
See MafStlhu-L^ulum, 227,1.4, 
(Of. the Hebrew Beersheba , i.e the 
well of the oath.) It is difficult to 
see the connection of wells with 
degrees, but Wilson (Astrological 


Diet.) says that certain degrees are 
called deep or pitted because they 
subject the Native to deep marks of 
small-pox or scars, or, according to 
others, cause an impediment in 
speech, troubles and disputes in 
which he is sunk as in a deep pit. 
Lilly (Christian Astrology 116, 2nd. 
ed. 1659), gives a table of the various 
degrees, viz., masculine and feminine, 
light, dark, smoky,- void, deep or 
pitted, lame or deficient and says 
(118) that deep or pitted degrees 
“ show the man at a stand in the 
“ question he asks, not knowing 
“ which way to turn himself and that 
“lie had need of help to bring him 
“ into a better condition for as a 
“man cast in a ditch cannot easily 
“ get out without help so no more 
“ can this querent in the case he is 
“ without assistance.” In the Astro - 
nomia (Guido Bonatus, 59) there is 
a table of kinds of degrees; pitted 
degrees are there called gradus 
puteciles . 

e nlam , ‘messengers’ and‘mes¬ 
sages.’ G. Bonatus mentions (646) 
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of the triplicity in companionship with Venus, and with attendance of 
Mars, the darljdn of Saturn, the nuhbahr and haftbahr of Mercury, 
the twelfth term and detriment of Mars. Venus is paramount over 
this House in complete companionship with the Moon and in com¬ 
panionship with Mars. The degree is masculine, lucid and void of 
good or bad fortune. The Part of good fortune is admitted by all 
with the exception of Ptolemy and MuhyPu-d-dm Maghrib! to be 9° 
22' Gemini. The Part of reason and of speech is 9° 51' Gemini. 
The Part of disease is 25° 27' Gemini. The Part i of male offspring 
is admittedly 29° 40' Taurus. The Part of abstinence (temperance) 
is 4° Gemini. The Part of possessions is 19° 36'. The Part of 
enemies is admittedly 25° 27" Gemini. 

The cusp of the Eleventh House is 27° 11' Gemini. It is the 
House and nuhbahr of Mercury and he is lord of the triplicity in 
companionship with Saturn and with attendance of Jupiter. It is the 
exaltation of the Dragon’s Head ( Anabibazon ) and the term and 
darljdn of Saturn, the face of the Sun, adarjdn oi Jupiter, twelfth and 
haftbahr of Venus. This degree is feminine and fixed, and void 
of good and evil fortune. The Part of the conclusions of actions and 
the Part of marriage are 14° Cancer. Mercury is paramount over 
this House in companionship with Saturn. 

The cusp of the Twelfth House is 26° 46' Cancer. It is the 
House and face of the Moon and the exaltation, 2 nuhbahr and the 
darljdn of Jupiter. It is the term and detriment of Saturn. Mars 
is lord of triplicity in companionship with Venus and with the Moon 
in attendance. It is the ddarjdn, dodecatemorion , haftbahr and fall of 
Mars. The Moon is paramount over this House with Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus and Saturn. The degree is feminine, lucid and void of good 
or evil fortune. The Dragon’s Tail is in 27° 29' 13" Leo. The 
Part of knowledge and clemency (al-'ilm wa-l-hilm) of superiority 
and victory is 18" 22'. The Part of offspring is admittedly 2° 49' 
The Part of fear and pain is 22° 15'. The Part of life is 2° 49' 
The Part of the father is 18° 22' Leo. 


that the Seventh Part of the Ninth 
House is that of Rumores, 

1 There is, apparently, some mis¬ 
take here for just above, in the 
account of the Ninth House, we are 


told that the Part of male children 
is 23° 49' Taurus. 

2 Cancer is Jupiter’s House of 
exaltation. 
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The hyleg 1 in this horoscope is;—firstly, the point* of anterior 
conjunction; secondly, the Part of Fortune; and thirdly, the Ascend¬ 
ant. As regards the hyleg, the kadlchuda 8 is Saturn and then Jupx- 


1 Apparently there .may be more 
than one hyleg or prorogator of life 
in a figure, and the meaning of the 
text seems to be that the first or chief 
hyleg is the point of anterior con¬ 
junction; that the Part of Fortune 
is the second hyleg ; and that the 
Ascendant, lit , the degree of the 
Ascendant, is the third. 

The meaning, however, may be 
that the hyleg is the first or most 
important thing in the horoscope. 
This agrees with the remark in the 
Tetrabiblos (Ashmand, 129.) “The 
“ inquiry into the duration of life 
“ takes precedence of all other 
“ questions as to the events subse¬ 
quent to birth.” Obviously until 
it is known whether the Native will 
grow up to maturity, it is useless to 
inquire what his career will be in 
other respects. 

% juzu-i-ijtimd, “ point 

of conjunction.” See the term ex¬ 
plained in Diet, of T. Ts. 187 1.4, 

wherethephraseiswritten^W^^f 
and where there is a quotation 
from Mulla ‘Abdu-l-lah Barjandfs 
Commentary on the Tables of Ulugh 
Beg. One of the hylegs in use was 
the last conjunction of the Sun and 
Moon (syzygy) before the birth, and 
another was the last antecedent op¬ 
position of the Sun and Moon. The 
full phrase in astrological books, as 
I find from a MS. in the B.A.S.’s 
Library called the Jawami‘ ahkamu- 
n-nujum was 

oaSt ji juzu-idjtima* yd istiqbdl 
muqaddam bar wiladat, * the point 
to conjunction for opposition an¬ 


tecedent to the birth/ The point of 
conjmiction was presumably, the 
hyleg in Akbar’s case, because his 
birth took place on the 4th day of the 
month and consequently shortly 
after a conjunction, for the Muham¬ 
madan months are lunar and begin 
with the new Moon, i.e., conjunction. 
The phrase awival juzu-i-ijiimd‘ also 
occurs in the diagram (Figure III.) 
(36 1.9. fr. foot and 37 1.3.). SMillot 
(202) translates the phrase juzu-i- 
ijtimd *, (which occurs in Ulu gh Beg’s 
Prolegomena text 147 1.1.) by le degre 
de la conjonction, and the word 
mutaqaddam for which muqaddam 
is a variant, by anterieure a la nati¬ 
vity. 

The point of anterior conjunction, 
we are told, is posited in the Second 
House of the horoscope, being 24° 
50' Libra and, as both Jupiter and 
Venus are in this House, it is pos¬ 
sible that the conjunction referred 
to is that of Jupiter and Venus, i.e,, 
the two Fortunes, and not the con¬ 
junction of the Sun and Moon. 
According to the second or Indian 
horoscope, Jupiter and Venus were 
in conjunction in the Second House, 
(text 28 1.6.) 

8 The meaning vseems to be that as 
regards the duration of life, Saturn is 
the kadJchudd ‘lord of geniture/ 
as he is the planet with the largest 
orbit and his cyole is that of long¬ 
evity, being a return to the Golden 
Age when men lived for centuries ; 
(See Badaoni, Lowe 335.) but that 
as regards fortune and sovereignty, 
Jupiter is first; and as regards the 
Ascendant, the Sun is preeminent. 
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ter; as regards 1 the Part of Fortune, Jupiter conies first, then 
Saturn; as regards the Ascendant, the Sun comes first, then Mars. 


1 az mamarr . Mdmarr has 

the technical meaning of transit, 


but apparently not here. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Explanation op the judgments contained in this wondrous 

HOROSCOPE WHICH IB A BRACHIAL AMULET OP THE STARS 
AND HEAVENS, AND THE CROWN-TALISMAN OF 
GENERATIONS AND CYCLES. 

As the foundation of the holy horoscope has been firmly laid, 
it is indispensable that an explanation of a few out of its many 
wonderful judgments should be given. 

Judgments op the First House ( ahJcdm ). 

As the cusp of the Ascendant is Leo which is the Sun’s House, 
this signifies lofty genius and excellence, and that the holy frame 1 2 * * 
will be strong and athletic, with a large head, broad forehead, wide 
chest, strength and length, courage, majesty, gravity, beauty of 
feature and powerful brain. As most of the degrees of the Ascend¬ 
ant (First House) belong to the Sign of Virgo, which is the House 
and exaltation of Mercury who is in the House of Venus (Libra) 
or Second House of the horoscope, and is near 8 Jupiter and in his 
own term and triplicity, it is fitting that the Native should fall back 
upon his own exquisite intellect in all affairs of finance and state, 
and should accomplish his momentous enterprises by his own excel¬ 
lent plans. As the Sun is regent of the noble Ascendant in alliance 
with Saturn, the Native will have complete sovereignty over all the 
countries of India and over part of the fourth 5 ^ climate. And as. 


1 See Jahangir’s Memoirs, Price 
45. Jahangir states that his father 
was tall, and remarkable for the 
length of his arms and the breadth 
of his chest. 

2 muttasil. This word, which 

occurs again a few lines lower down, 

appears to have a technical meaning, 

signifying that the planet is within 


the power of the rays of another 
planet. See Diet, of T.Ts. 1508. «.v. 
itiisal. 

&The Sun is supposed to have 
special sway over the fourth climate to 
which Kashmir. Kabul and Badakh- 
shan belong. Saturn rules the first 
climate and India. India belongs 
mostly to the second and third cli- 
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wiMi reference to position, 1 the Sun comes after Saturn, the empire 
of Hindustan will precede that of the fourth climate. And as the 
lord of the second cusp, viz., Mercury, is near the lord of the Ascend¬ 
ant (the Sun), this is a proof that prosperity and principality (mdl 
u mulk) will be easily acquired. As the Ascendant, the Part of 
Fortune and the place of prior conjunction of the Sun and Moon 
belong to Signs possessing many planets,® there is strong evidence 
of length of life and duration of sovereignty. 

Judgments op the Second House. 

As the cusp of the Second House belongs to Virgo, which is 
the House of Mercury who is near the Sun, and most of it belongs 
to Libra, the House of Venus, and as Venus is in the Ascendant 8 
which is the House and exaltation of Mercury,—this signifies that 
wealth and territory will be acquired by means of excellent con¬ 
trivances and perfect reason, and that the Native will obtain the 
office of king. And Jupiter’s being in this House in his own term, 
and Mercury’s being near him, are a strong proof of this and 


mates, though A, F, says it is an 
aggregate of the first four climates. 
Jarrett III. 44. 

The first four climates extend 
from lat. 12°42' to 39° N. In India 
A. F. includes Ceylon, the Moluc¬ 
cas, Malacca, etc. (Jarrett III. 7.) 
Babar says India belongs to the 
1st, 2nd and 3rd climates. (Erskine 
312.) A.F. has no Indian places in 
his list of the countries of the fourth 
climate (Jarrett III. 76) though he 
makes it begin at 33°43' N. The first 
climate must be held to begin much 
further south than 12° N. if Ceylon, 
etc., are to be included. 

l Apparently the meaning is that, 
as in this horoscope the position of 
the Sun is posterior to that of Saturn 
(the latter being in Libra and the 
former in Scorpio), the empire of 
India will be acquired before that of 
the fourth climate. It may, however, 


refer to the circumstance that ac* 
cording to the arrangement of 
heavens, Saturn has the first heaven 
and the Sun the fourth. 

* The translation is doubtful; the 
literal rendering seems to be, “ Signs 
having many risings” (of stars and 
planets?). The Ascendant is Leo; 
the Part of Fortune is in the Tenth 
House, viz: in 9° 22' Gemini and the 
degree of prior conjunction is in 
Libra. As according to Ptolemy 
and Muhyi’u-d-dfn Maghrib!, the 
Part of Fortune is 18° 9' Scorpio and 
so is in the Third House, A.F.'s 
meaning may possibly be that the 
three things referred to all occur in 
the early Houses of the horoscope. 

3 Venus is in 26° 23' 37" Virgo but 
as this part of Virgo falls into the 
First House of the horoscope, Venus 
is said to be in the Ascendant. 
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also that the Viziers will manage affairs by the abounding reason 
of tlie Native and not by their own plans. On the contrary, their 
ideas will not endure in the presence of the designs of the Lord* of 
the Age. And as the'lord of the Second House (Mercury 1 2 ) is in the 
Ascendant, he (the Native) will collect countless treasures; and as 
Jupiter is in this House, he will spend his wealth in ways pleasing to 
37 God, and will walk in God's paths and his property will increase daily. 

And the fact of Jupiter's being in his own term, is a proof of 
long life, so that he will have honoured grandchildren and these 
fortunate ones will grow up under his discipline. 

As Saturn is in tlie Second House and in exaltation, harm will 
never come to his (the Native's) treasures. The hyleg which is the 
degree of first conjunction (qu. conjunction prior to the nativity ?) 
is in this House and is a strong proof of the above statement. 
The IcadlrtiucU (lord of the geniture) which is Saturn and is in 
exaltation, and his companion Jupiter having come into this House, 
give to the holy life the influences of two lcadkhudd(s). Mars is the 
third (kadkhudd) so that the Native will exceed the natural period of 
life, viz., 120 years. 3 The Moon's being paramount over this House 
is another corroboration of the well-groundedness of this blessing. 


1 Perhaps Saturn is meant; Libra 
is his House of exaltation. If so, 
the word tali' must be taken not to 
mean ascendant but the whole of the 
horoscope. It may also be the Moon, 
as she is described as being para¬ 
mount over the Second House. 

2 120 years was considered by as¬ 

trologers and doctors the natural 
period of a man’s life. See Ibn v 
Khaldun’s Prolegomena, (Notices et 
Exiraits.) XIX, 347. “ Selon les 

medicins et les astrologues, la vie 
naturelle de l’liomme est de cent 
vingt ans, de l’espece que ceux-ci 
nomment grandos ann6es hnmaines.” 
Similarly A. F. says, (Biochmann 121) 

“ The elephant, like man, lives to an 
age of one hundred and twenty 
years.” A. F. seems actually to have 


hoped that Akbar would outlive 120 
years and that he himself might 
have the honour of recording the 
events of that period. (Jarretfc III. 
410.) Kiskwarkhuda, ‘ world’s lord,’ 
(Jarrett II, 258,1.3) seems to mean 
Akbar himself and not his dynasty. 
Yaraha Mihira says (JBrhat Jdtaka 
I. ver. 63) that 120 years and 5 days 
is the maximum of the life of men 
and elephants. Badaoni tells us 
(Lowe 335) that the Jogis promised 
Akbar he would live three or four 
times as long as ordinary men. No 
doubt they referred to tho three 
kadkhudd(s) spoken of by A. F. (See 
also Albirunl on the length of human 
life. Chronicle of Ancient Nations, 
90.) The three kadkhudd(s) might 
give a total of nearly a thousand 
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Judgments of the Third House. 

Aa the lord of the Ascendant (the Sun) is in the Third Hons.?, 
this signifies perfect mildness, sedateness, constancy and reverence 
and the succouring of kinsmen. But this tribe, out of short¬ 
sightedness, will not be single-minded. However as that centre 
{ markaz ) where the lord of the Ascendant (Scorpio) is, is the 
House of Mars and also his triplicity, term, decanate, ddarjdn and 
darijdn, and as he himself is in the Fifth House which is his House 
of exaltation 1 and his gaudium (farcify) and is the triplicity and face 
of Jupiter, and the ddarjdn of the lord of the Ascendant, the 
improper thoughts of this faction will become a cause of increased 
glory and enhanced dominion to the Native. And as the beginnings 
of the Third House which have to do with brethren, are a station* 
of the Sun’s majesty, this signifies that brethren will be of no 
account alongside the gloi’y of the holy being (Akbar) and that they 
will quaff the cup of anguish to the dregs. The middle and last 
portions of the Third House, which signify allies and helpers 5 are, 
according to Ptolemy, the Part of Fortune and they are also the 
face of the Sun and he is co-partner with the kacIMiudd (Saturn). 
This signifies that friends and loyalists will be on the cai*pet of union 
(lit: one colour) and devotion, and be steadfast in respect, and will 
be advanced by the Native to prosperity and wealth. And as this 
place of the Third House has connection with Mars who is in his 
exaltation, and that House is the gaudium and House of Saturn who 


years, according to Badaom, one of 
the periods mentioned by the Jogis, 
for it appears from the Libcllus 
Isafjogiciis of Alchabitius, that the 
maximum of Saturn’s years, ( Frida - 
ria) is 465, of Jupiter’s 264, and of 
Mars’, the same; 465-f 264-f 264= 
993. 120 was the maximum of the 
Fridaria bestowed by the Sun. As 
a matter of fact, Akbar did not 
reach even the Scriptural three-score 
and ten,—dying on 13th October, 
1605, (Elphinstone), in his climacteric 
(63 years,) just before the anniversary 
of his birth 15th October, 1542. 
l JtyS'i that of Capricornus into 


which the Fifth House of the figure 
extends. 

2 teaiirid-i-mtfw&t-i-naiyir - i - a 1 mm. 
The Third House begins at 28° V 
Libra, but the allusion is probably 
to the Sun’s being in the first degree, 
0° 45' 57" Scorpio; for the entry of 
a planet into a new Sign is a time of 
special power and auspiciousness. 
See Akbarnama I, 55,1.2 fr. foot, in 
the account of Enoch, 
s The Text and all authorities read 
iJchwan, ‘brothers,’ but the 
editors propose to read a'wan, ‘ al¬ 
lies or helpers,’ and no doubt this is 
the true reading. See Akbarnama, 
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is a foremost kadkhudd and who is also in his exaltation,—friends 
•will always be in honour and glory. And as Saturn who is a kad- 
Miudd and is in exaltation, is paramount in the House, this is a 
convincing proof of these things. And the lord (Mars) of the Third 
House being in the Fifth, is a proof of the establishment of noble 
children, and also signifies that there will be travelling and short 1 
excursions* which will be provocative of joy. 

One of the wonderful things is that the part of tho other world, 
according to all, and the Part of Fortune, according to Ptolemy and 
Muhyfu-d-dln Maghrib!, are in one 3 place ; to wit, 18° Scorpio in the 
Third House. This rarely occurs in horoscopes, and forcibly indicates 
that good fortune upon good fortune will come in succession from 
the other world, and is also strong evidence for information about 
hidden matters, so that the enlightened mind of the Native will be 
a rendezvous of mysteries. 

Judgments op the Fourth House. 

As Mars is lord of the cusp (markaz) of this House, and he is 
in his exaltation, 4 face, and his own trigon (' musallasa) and is dominant 


26 11.3 and 17 and Abdu-l-hanrid’s 
Bddsjidhnama 25 and 27. 

* Abdu-l-hamid of Labor is said 
to have been a pupil of Abu-1-fazl 
(Bee Rieu’s Catalogue I. 260, quoting 
Salih), and certainly has done his 
best to imitate A. F.’sturgidities. He 
himself tells us that he was chosen 
by Shah Jahan to be his Court 
historian on account of his being 
a proficient in the style of Abu-1- 


tion (the first being Timur) took 
place in 991 (1585), nine years 

before Shah Jahan’s birth. Great im¬ 
portance was attached to Shah Jahan’s 
having been born in the thousandth 
year of the Hijra. He was born under 
Libra the sign under which the Pro¬ 
phet was horn. 

1 Naql means also ‘zest to wine,’ etc. 

* See Shah Jahan’s horoscope for 
a similar expression. Bddsjidhndma, 


fazl. It goes without saying that 
writing under Shah Jahan, he is a 
much sfcraiter Musulman than his 
master. The lengthy account of 
Shall Jahan’s horoscope which he 
gives, was drawn up by Mulla 
‘Ala’u-l-mulk of Tun in Khurasan 
who afterwards got the title of Fazil 
Khan. ( Bads&ahndma 13). Appa¬ 
rently the conjunction of planets 
which led to Shah Jahan’s receiving 
the title of Second Lord of conjunc- 


20 1.5. 

s This does not seem quite accur¬ 
ate. In the previous account of the 
Houses, we are told that the Part of 
the other world is 17° 50' Scorpio and 
that of Fortune, according to Ptolemy 
and Muhyi’u-d-dln is 18° 9' Scorpio. 

4 We are told above that Mars 
is posited in 10° 48' 23" Capricorn 
which is his House of exaltation. 
The Fourth House begins at 27° 21' 
Scorpio which is Mars’ mansion. 









over this House and it is the term of Jupiter, what is signified is 
that in the beginning of his (the Native's) calmer territory will come 
into possession through the exertions of military officers. And as this 
House is a Fixed Sign, and its lord (Mars) is in exaltation and has a 
beneficent 1 aspect, territory will continually be coming into the pos¬ 
session of the Ring's 8 servants and whatever so comes will remain 
there permanently. 

As the 8th and 4th 3 of the degrees which belong to the begin¬ 
ning of Scorpio are Gemini ( Jauzti ') whose lo^d (Mercury) is occulted 
by the Sun's rays, this signifies that when the Native shall arrive at 
years of discretion, the might of his intellect will become displayed, 


i Apparently the meaning is that 
Mars is in the Fifth House, in Cap¬ 
ricorn, and so has the beneficent trine 
aspect to the First House, that is, 
the House of the Native’s life. 

3 Auliyd-i’daulat. This seems an 
honorific circumlocution for the king 
himself, but may mean that Akbar. 
was then a minor, and that conquests 
were made by his regent, Bairarn 
Khan. 

3 This is a difficult passage, and 
I am uncertain of the meaning. 
Perhaps the text is corrupt, but all 
the MSS. I have examined give 
the same reading with the apparently 
unimportant difference that some 
omit the conjunction u between 
hashtum and caharum . The diffi¬ 
culty lies in understanding how the 
constellation Gemini comes in here. 
Jcmzd’ means Orion as well as Gemini, 
but the latter seems intended here, 
for A.F., goes on to speak of its 
lord being occulted by the Sun 
and this can only refer to Mercury 
who is the lord of Gemini. It is 
possible that the meaning is that 
Gemini is the Eighth and Fourth 
House from the beginning of Scorpio, 


t.e. ? _ is Eight Houses apart on one 
side of the Third House, to which 
tl'> first degrees of Scorpio belong, 
£ r Houses apart on the other. 

, possible that A.F. has con¬ 
founds Jauza\ Orion, with Jama’, 
Gemini. But I rather think that by 
Jauzd 9 may be meant the “lesser 
Twins,” viz ., the stars /? and & 
Scorpionis. See Sayce’s “Higher 
Criticism and the Monuments,” p. 69n. 
where Professor Hommel is quoted 
as stating that there are three sets of 
Twins, viz., Castor and Pollux in 
Gemini, the lesser Twins in Scorpio 
and the lesser Twins in Aries. 
Mercury is in 25° 24' Libra of the 
horoscope, and so is occulted or 
immersed in the rays of the Sun 
which is posited in the first degrees 
of Scorpio. But I do not see why 
the first degrees of Scorpio are re¬ 
ferred to by A.F., in his description 
of the Fourth House, for that begins 
near the end of Scorpio. Perhaps 
awwal is a mistake for ahhir . The 
Fourth House is that of the father 
and so may deal with his death. It is 
also that of lords and states, o 
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and that bis honoured' father will at this time, have his face turned 
towards the hidden and inner world and will depart to the eternal 
citv As most of th's House belongs to Sagittarius and the lord of 
?j»pL) * in the Second Ho« of the horoscope, the 
Native will be affectionate and grateful to his father and will receive 
an appanage * from fcs dominions. 

JUDGMENTS OF THE TTlETH HOUSE. 

As tlie lord of ffi.ost of tlie Third House which is connected 
with lovers and sincere friends and helpers, to wit, Mars, is in the 
Fifth and in exaltation, this signifies the glorious condition of the 
sons of the Native and their sincerity and affection. And as Saturn 
is paramount over this House, is in exaltation and in his own tripli- 
city and is a kadHhudd, —and as Jupiter is in his face and triplicity 
and is associated with the kctlMludd (Saturn) and is lord of the cusp 
of this House,-this sign' hat the sons of the Native will be for¬ 
tunate and be defenders State and that they will not remove 

the head of respect from the plane of well-pleasing. Aquila, who 
is of the constitution of Mars, and Jupiter and Cygnus, who is of 
the constitution of Jupiter and Yenus, are in this House and 
forcibly indicate an abundant catch (§aid) of pleasure and auspi¬ 
ciousness. 

Judgments op the Sixth House. 


As the master (Saturn) of this House (Capricorn) is in hi B exal¬ 
tation, and the Dragon’s Head is in this House, they signify the 
lasting sovereignty of the Native and the acquisition of abundant 


i Humayun was killed by an acci¬ 
dent when Akbar was little over 
thirteen. I suppose the meaning is 
that when Akbar was bom his in¬ 
tellect, represented by Mercury, was 
subject to his father, but that when 

he came to the age of puberty, it 
emerged. 

% This refers to the fact that Jalal¬ 
abad was assigned by Humayun for 
Akbar’s maintenance. See quotation 
from the Mirdt Afidhttctwici of S^ah 


Nawaz |Chan in Kani Lai Das’ paper 
X A. 8. B . for 1886, p. 83. See also, 
what is more to the point, Akbar- 
nama I, 315, where we are told that 
the servants and properties of his 
deceased uncle Hindal, including 
Ghazni, &c., were made over to 
Akbar when ho was ten years old. 
Jalalabad used to be called Jui 
Shah! and was named after Akbar 
(Jalalu-d-din). See Akbarndma I. 20 
L8 from foot. 
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wealth and property, and permanence of elemental health, and equa¬ 
bility of disposition. Should a little sickness affect the hem of his 
holy constitution, it will speedily terminate in perfect health. And 
as Mars is paramount over this House, in co-partnership with Saturn, 
and both are in exaltation, there will be numerous auspicious 
servants 1 and attendants. 


3 


Judgments op the Seventh House. 

As the lord of the ousp of the Seventh® House is Saturn 5 and 
he is in exaltation, the Native will in his first youth, marry 4 chaste 
veiled ones from the ruling families of India. And as Saturn is in 
the Second House, 6 * 8 * * * * * * 15 this may indicate that those chaste, curtained 
and holy ones will belong to his tributary and wealth-increasing 
princes. And as the Part of friendship and love is this House, this 
sigmfi.es increasing relish of friendship and love, especially as the 
Part of affection is in Pisces which is the House of Jupiter and the 
exaltation of Yenus. 


Judgments op the Eighth. House. 

As the cusp of this House belongs to Pisces and its lord, Jupiter, 
is in the Second, in his own term and triplicity and the Part® of 
excellence is in this House, and as Venus is paramount over this 
House in co-partnership with Mars who is in exaltation,—• this signi¬ 
fies the absence of fear 1, and danger, and the being rendered safe 
by the protection and defence of Hod. 

Judgments op the Ninth House. 

As the cusp of this House is in the Sign of Aries and its lord. 
Mars, is in his exaltation and gaudium (Jarah ) and is dominant over 


* Tho Sixth. House is that of ser¬ 

vants. 

8 The Seventh is the House of 

marriage. 

5 Saturn rules India. 

4 In 969 (1562) i.e., when Akbarwas 

iu his twentieth year, he married 

Bihar! Mai’s daughter. We do not 

hear of any other marriages in 
early youth with Indian ladies, but 
Badaoni (Lowe 211) tells us that 
Akbar said ho had on coming of 

15 


age, married many wives, both free¬ 
born and slaves, and had not res¬ 
tricted himself to the legal number 
of four. 

6 The Second is the House of 
wealth. 

6 Perhaps this is thenars nobilitatis 
of Guido Bonatus and which appears 
to be 19° Aries i.e., the Sun’s exalt- 
tion. 

1 The Eighth House is a House of 
misfortunes, death, etc. 
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this House, the Native will reap benefit from travel, 1 and the journies 
which take place, will be accompanied by acquisition of territory. 

Judgments of the Tenth House. 

As the cusp of this House belongs to Taurus, which is the House 
of Venus, and she is dominant over it and is in the Ascendant, this 
signifies perfect felicity and general superiority, which is an ex¬ 
pression for a great kingship j also that this sublime dignity will 
long be in the possession of the Native, especially as this House is 
the exaltation of the Moon. And the Moon is in an aspect a towards 
this House and towards the Ascendant which is one of entire friend¬ 
ship. And as the Part of Fortune is, by the opinion of the majority, 
in this House, this signifies perfect fortune and increase of State, 
and that the Native will spend most of his days in managing and 
arranging the affairs of Church, and State. And as the Part of 
reason and speech is in this House, it signifies that his reason and 
speech will be king of reasons and at the head of utterances. Much 
too of the specialties of Venus, who is lord of pleasure and joy, will 
be bestowed on him. 

Judgments of the Eleventh House. 

As the cusp of this House belongs to Gemini and its regent 
(Mercury) is in the Second House, which is that of wealth, this 
signifies that the hopes which he forms with regard to fortune and 
territory will be realized to his heart’s desire. It also proves that 
he will have sincere friends and that the masters of wisdom and 
knowledge will arrive at high rank in his service. And as the Part 
of the conclusions of actions is in this House, this signifies that his 
hopes 8 and desires will have a happy termination. 

Judgment of the Twelfth House. 

As the cusp of this House belongs to Cancer and its lord, the 
Moon, is in detriment 4 and gaudium (farah), this proves that the 


1 The Ninth is a House of travels. 

* The Moon is in the Fifth House 
viz., 19° 48' 14" Capricorn and so she 
is in trine to the First and Tenth 
Houses. 

8 The Eleventh House is that of 
hopes. 


4 The Moon is in the Fifth House 
in 19° 48' 14" Capricorn and so is in 
detriment as being in the Sign 
opposite to her Mansion, viz., Cancer. 
The Twelfth is the House of private 
enemies and a House of misfortune. 
Had the Moon been in it, this would 
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enemies of the State will be constantly in adversity and distress to 
whatever extent may be agreeable to the Native. And the fact of 
the Dragon's Tail 1 (Katabibazon or Zmab) being there in the first 
degree, is strong evidence of this. And as the Part of knowledge 
and clemency is in this House, it signifies that the Native will, 
together with his insight (into charactei’), be clement and forgiving 
to the short-sighted and cross-grained ones. And patience, breadth 
of view and general benevolence will be among his necessary attri¬ 
butes. 

May Almighty God prolong the life of the Lord of Fortune for 
generations and cycles, since the attributes of greatness, which are 
the root and flower of universal sovereignity and woidd-adornment, 
and are a cause of capturing the hearts of friends and foes, and 
attract souls and knit together the thoughts of high and low, are 
revealed in all their perfection and (as it were) on an open highway 
(Praise be to the gracious God for it) in the aggregation of refined 
qualities of this Doctor of the High School of Unity; and have 
made him by his idiosynci*acy and fundamental nature, sole ownei 
of sublime dignity and peculiar grace. And of a certainty, all those 
admirable qualities and dispositions have, without effort or vaunting, 
become the blissful possession of this celestial Being, so that from 
this fountain-head of justice, they are distributed by the garden- 
channel of the lords* of liberality. 

Verse . 

For ever, and so long as there are stai’s in the firmament, 

For ever, and so long as there are bodies with souls, 

May there be no revolution of the sphei’es without thy pleasure, 

No movement of the heavenly bodies except accoi*ding to thy will. 


have been a bad omen. I do not 
understand how the Moon is said to 
be in farah, i.e., joy ; but apparently 
the author draws from this the in¬ 
ference that the enemies will be dis¬ 
tressed and the Native will be glad¬ 
dened. Possibly it refers to the 
Moon’s being in the Fifth House and 
so in trine to the Ascendant. Per¬ 
haps the word is a mistake for 
far git emptiness or disengagement. 


1 The Dragon’s Tail is a cause of 
misfortune and increases evil influ¬ 
ences. Apparently awwal ‘ first/ 
must be a mistake for dJehir, ‘ last/ 
for the Dragon’s Tail is in the last 
degree of the Twelfth House viz., 
27° 29' 13" Leo. (See supra.) 

% arbab. Bloclimann says 

(563n.) that this word, which is the 
plural of rabb, is used in Persian as a 
singular to mean a headman or magis - 
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40 This is a sketch of the judgments of the auspicious horoscopes j 
but if the gifts of the stars, the blessings of the aspects, and 
the significations of the Houses, were fully set forth, registers would, 
be compiled and books composed. 

Ferse.* 

His exquisite exaltations cannot be reckoned up. 

Star-gazing mathematicians can but adumbrate them. 


trate . Perhaps then the expression 
arbab-i-istifaza refers to Akbar him¬ 
self. Otherwise, it refers to his 
ministers. 


1 The couplet is Faizi’s and occurs 
with slight variation in the preface 
to his Lllavatl. Calcutta 1828 p. 2.1.4. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Diagram of the holy horoscope, cast by Maulana Alyas of 
ArdabIl , 1 in accordance with the IhgMAm Tables. 

At tlie time of writing these pages which are a record of aus¬ 
piciousness, a horoscope came under my view which had been drawn 
by the very erudite Maulana Alyas of Ardabil who held high rank 
among mathematicians and was one of his Majesty JahanbanI Jannat- 
ashiyanl's courtiers. 

This horoscope also has been copied in sketch* but without 
details of the influences of the Houses and the Judgments. It has 
been copied partly in consideration of the repute of the drawer/ 
and partly because, unlike the others, it is based on the llkhani 
Tables. 


1 A town in Persia, west of the 
Caspian. It was the capital of the 
province of Azarbaijan. (See Mey- 
nard’s Yaqut, Paris, 1861, 21 and 
Jarrett III, 81). Maulana Alyas 
would naturally follow the llkhani 
Tables, for he belonged to the country 


of Tabriz or Maragha where NasTm- 
d-dlnTusI had his observatory. 

2 ijpxs*. bajins apparently means in 
genere or in gross, i.e ., without de¬ 
tails. 

8 £ j&*** mustakhrij , lit. * ex¬ 
tractor.' 
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FIGURE IV. 
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( CHAPTER VIII. 

Account of the "design of Providence (Hihmat) in the difference 41 

BETWEEN TH*a GREEK PHILOSOPHERS AND THE INDIAN ASTROLOGERS 
IN T«1E MATTER OF HIS MAJESTY^ AUSPICIOUS HOROSCOPE. 

Some- scientific men used to think that the disagreement 
between the Indian and Greek astronomers,—the former placing the 
horoscope in Leo and the latter in Virgo, was due to a difference 
of opinion among philosophers about the movement of the Zodiacal 
Heaven. A crowd 1 2 of ancient philosophers, including Aristotle, 
were agreed that the Eighth* Heaven had no motion. The philoso¬ 
pher Hipparchus contended that it did move, but he did not ascer¬ 
tain the rate of progression. Ptolemy said the motion was one 
degree in a century and that the revolution was completed in 36,000 
years. Most philosophers hold that the rate is one degree in seventy 
years and that the revolution is completed in 25,200 years. Another 
school say that a degree is traversed in sixty-three 3 years and that 
the revolution is completed in 22,680 years. The cause of such 


1 This passage is substantially re¬ 
peated in the Ain (III, 11; Jarrett 
III, 20.) 

2 This is the Heaven of the Fixed 
Stars. In the Ain (III, 34; Jarrett 
III, 38) this is numbered as the 

Second Heaven,—the Eighth being 
that of Mercury. Here the author 
counts them in reverse order, begin¬ 
ning with the lowest, viz., that of 
the Moon,—and by thus counting 
upwards, the Heaven of the Fixed 
Stars becomes the Eighth. It will 
be remembered that the ancients 
attributed motion to the Fixed Stars, 
or at least to the sphere in which 
they were supposed to be placed. 
“ The Ptolemaic astronomy attri¬ 


butes motion and a regular course 
to those stars which we now call 
Fixed but which the Greeks merely 
called inXaveU undeviating.” (Ash- 
mand 4n.) 

3 I do not know what school is 
referred to here. In the Ain (II, 11 
1.7 fr. foot) Ibn A' (A‘lam) (cir. 985 
A.D.) and Nasiru-d-dln TusI (cir. 
1272 A.D.) are mentioned as holding 
that the rate is one degree in sixty 
solar years. Perhaps the sixty-three 
are lunar but these are equal to 
more than 60 solar years, —for at the 
rate of eleven days a year, we get 
only 660 days or not quite two years. 

According to S^dillot (Notes et 
ficlaircissements. Prolegomena . 289) 
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discrepancies is a difference in the equipment and instruments of 
the observatories and difference in the profundity and subtlety 1 
of the observations. 

The fact is, the earliest philosophers did no t suspect the motion 
of the Fixed Stars, on account of its exceeding slowness. For this 
reason, they did not get sufficient time to observe it.* 

At the time when the Signs of the Zodiac wmre determined, 
the figure Leo which was regarded as a constellation of several fixed 
stars, was opposite to and in front of a (certain) part of the Heaven 
of Heavens , 3 and now, owing to the movement of the .Zodiacal 


Heaven , 4 it has moved from that 


Kasiru-d-dln as well as Ulugh Beg 
held seventy years to he the time. 
But he refers to his Mater iaux (481) 
as showing that Arzacliil know of a 
movement as correct as that of our 
modern Tables. Arago, in his lec¬ 
tures, says that the movement is 
50"T03 a year, and that the revolu¬ 
tion is completed in 25, 867 years. 

In the Astronoimoa quaedam ex 
traditione Shah Cholgil published by 
Greaves (Gravius) about the middle 
of the 17th century, we are told that 
according to observations made in 
the time of the Khalif Al-Mamun 
(813-34 A.D.) a degree was passed 
in 66 years and 8 months. Perhaps 
these were lunar, and if so, they 
would correspond nearly to th6 63 
(solar) mentioned in the Text. Mu¬ 
hammad Shah Qulji wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Tables of Na§iru-d- 
dxn Tusi in 866 (1461). A. F. per¬ 
haps copied from him, for the passage 
in the beginning of the Am (Jar- 
rett 6) about the explanation of the 
term zij, etc., is very similar to one 
on Muhammad Shah Qulji, as given 
by Greaves and also it appears, by 
Sedillot. But Oriental writers copy 
6o much from one another that it is 


part and is in the station where 


difficult to know who was the origi¬ 
nal source. Shah Qulji also gives 
seventy years as the rate of pre¬ 
cession according to the Mara gfi a 
Tables; and says that the annual 
rate was 51" 26.'" 

1 The text reads time, but 

MS. 564 has which I have 

adopted. 

* I suppose the meaning is that 
the motion being less than a minute 
a year, it could not become percept¬ 
ible unless after a lifetime of obser¬ 
vations or unless the observations 
were continued for generations. 

the Ninth or Crystalline 

Heaven. 

* The Penny Cyclopaedia (Art. 
Astrology) says : “ The astrologers 
never made any allowance for the 
precession of the equinoxes. Thus 
though the constellation Aries is 
now in Taurus and the influences 
of its stars ought to have moved 
with them, we find that the astro¬ 
nomical Aries or first 30° of the 
ecliptic, is used for the constellation. 
Under the circumstances, this is of 
little consequence, but such a prac¬ 
tice would be fatal to astronomy.” 
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Virgo then was. Similarly Virgo lias moved to the station 
Libra, Libra to Scorpio and so on, up to the last Sign. Now the 
calculation of Indian astrologers 1 is in accord with the observa¬ 
tions of the ancient philosophers which were based on the notion 
that the Fixed Stars did not move. The calculation of the new 
observations 2 is founded on the movement of the Zodiacal Heaven 
which has caused the constellation Leo to move to the House 


:1 


Ashmand (Preface and p. 32) de¬ 
fends astrologers against this charge 
and says, We should rather say that 
the stars have changed places than 
that the parts of heaven in which 
they once were situated have done 
so.” 

i The author does not mean that 
the Indian astronomers were ignor¬ 
ant of the movement of the stars, i.e., 
of the precession of the equinoxes. 
The account in the Ain (Jarrett III. 
19) shows that they held the move¬ 
ment to be 54" a year. But they 
thought that the (westward) move¬ 
ment only extended to 27° Aries and 
that then the stars retrograded to 
27° Pisces and afterwards recom¬ 
menced. In other words they held 
that the stars librated between 27° 
Aries and 27° Pisces. 

fc By the “ new observations ” those 
of Ulugh Beg are commonly meant, 
and it must be those which are re¬ 
ferred to here, for A. F. is dealing 
with the horoscope of Maulana 
Cand which, we are told, was found¬ 
ed on the Gurgam Tables, i.e., those 
of Ulugh Beg. According to Babar 
(Erskine 51) the tables used by the 
Indian astronomers were those of 
Vikramaditya and he says that 1584 
years had elapsed from the building 
of Vikramaditya’s observatory. Ap¬ 
parently Babar was writing this in 
16 


1527-28, = 1584 Vikramaditya Era 
(which began B.C. 57.) But his state¬ 
ment in no way coincides with A. F.’s 
for Ulugh Beg’s Tables were drawn 
up in 1434 and published in 1437 
and if we deduct 1190 from 1434, 
we get 244 A13. as the date of the 
Indian Tables. 

(Sddillot gives the epoch of Ulugh 
Begs Tables as 841 H.=1437 A.13.) 

Nor can we reconcile the state¬ 
ments by supposing that the “new 
observations ” mean those of Naslru- 
ci-dm Tiisi which were made at 
Maragha in the latter part of the 
13th century. According to the 
Ain (Jarrett 4) Naslru-d-din*s obser¬ 
vatory was built 362 years and Ulugh 
Beg’s 156 before A. E. wrote his 
book. Now the Ain was composed 
in the 40th year of Akbar, i.e., 
1596, so that 1234 would be the date 
of the Maragha observations and 
1434 those of Samarqand (Ulugh 
Beg’s). The date 1234 is, however, 
certainly wrong, as it is nearly a 
quarter of a century before the des¬ 
truction of Baghdad (1258) and we 
know that it was after this that 
Hulagu Khan installed Nasiru-d- 
dln at Maragha. According to 
D’Herbelot, NasTru-d-dTn was estab¬ 
lished at Maragha in 657 (1259) and 
published his Tables' in 668 (1270). 
Perhaps sf^ast, sixty, is a 
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o£ Virgo. The difference between the two calculations is 17 0 , 1 each 
Sign having moved 17° from its place. From this it may be known 
that 1190 years have elapsed from the observations of the Indian 
philosophers to the new ones, assuming that a degree is traversed 
every seventy years, and most philosophers are agreed that we 
should multiply 17 by 70. On the view of Ptolemy that the move¬ 
ment is one degree a century, the interval between the two sets 
of observations is 1700 years. 

Keen-sighted inquirers after truth and subtle perceivers of the 
secrets of the skies fell into the valley of perturbation on account 
of these discrepancies. Now that the pattern of the philosophers 
of the Age,/Azdu-l-daulah Amir Fathu-l-lah of Shiraz, has shewn 
by the Greek Canon and the Persian rules that his Majesty's auspi¬ 
cious horoscope is in Leo as has been stated above, it clearly appears 
that the explanation of the disagreement is not, as was commonly 
supposed, that the Indian philosophers deny the existence of the 
spheres, as has been set forth in the Second Volume. 2 Rather it 
was the Divine wisdom ( kihmat-i-ildhi) and the Divine jealousy which 
demanded that the description of this cavalier 3 of the plain of majesty 


copyist’s error for hist, twenty 

which would yield the date 1274. 
A. F., however, with all his industry, 
is not to bo trusted about dates as 
Silvestre de Sacy has shewn with re¬ 
ference to a statement in the Aycir-i- 
JDanish about the poet R udagi. Even 
if we deduct the 1190 years from 
1272, the date of the Maragha obser¬ 
vations, we do not get back to Vik- 
ramaditya’s era, though we get very 
near that of Salivahana, via., 78 A.D. 

The most probable explanation is 
that Babar was mistaken in suppos¬ 
ing that the Vikramaditya of the 
Tables was the Vikramaditya of the 
Era. The Indian Tables were pro¬ 
bably composed in the time of the 
second Vikramaditya and in that of 
Varaha Mihira, though this date is 


also inconsistent with A. F.’s calcu¬ 
lation. 

1 It would seem (Text III. 440 1.5 
fr. foot) that the exact difference was 
a little more than 17°, for we are 
told that Band Aram, Akbar’s daugh¬ 
ter, was born under 19° Sagittarius 
or 1° 54' according to Hindu calcu¬ 
lation. 

2 The Lucknow ed. has “ last 
volume,” and this is probably correct, 
the reference apparently being to 
the concluding volume of the Am, 
viz., HI. 8. (Jarrett III. 13.) 

8 faria. It also means a lion 
and so there may be an allusion to 
the constellation Leo. Akbar is 
called (Iw I. 139) shahsuwar-i^araa^ 
i-iqbal, * the royal rider of the plain 
of fortune.’ 
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and confidant of the sublime cabinet, should remain hidden from the 
gaze of keen-sighted, penetrating, minute inquirers, as well as from 
the eyes of the evil-disposed and inwardly blind. 

It was from this cause, that his Majesty Jahanbam Jannat- 
ashiyam, who in astrolabic investigations and studies of astronomical 
Tables and observations, was at the head of the enthroned 1 ones of 
acute knowledge and was a second Alexander,—in spite of his per¬ 
fect labours and exertions in the matter of the horoscope of the 
Lord of the Age, did not attain to the truth (did not reveal the 
whole truth). And likewise all those others who were versed in 
the secrets of astrology, remained within the curtain of contra¬ 
diction and did not arrive at a perfect knowledge of the mystery. 
And notwithstanding the identity of the canons of calculation 
and the inquiries of right-thinkers,— for natural philosophers do 
not materially disagree in these matters,—owing to the jealousy 
of God, the truth of the holy nativity remained under the veil of 
concealment and was hidden behind the curtain of contradiction. 
But on the whole, if each of the horosc 3 be looked at with 
the eye of judgment—and a sketch of .cSh has been given,—it 
becomes plain that in the matter of power, dignity and sublimity, 
external and internal, there is nothing equal to them. Though the 
horoscopes are discrepant, they agree in external and internal 
splendour and congratulate the Native as supreme over the visible 
and invisible worlds. And those intimate friends of his Majesty 
Jahanbam Jannat-ashiyanI, whose outward and inward beings were 
clothed with truth and righteousness, have been heard to tell that 
when his Majesty had the auspicious horoscope shewn to him and 
had considered it, it happened sevei’al times that when in his private 
chamber and with the doors all closed, he fell a'dancing, and from 
excess of exultation, revolved with a circular motion. Why indeed 
should not sitters in the front ranks of the pavilion of true glory, 
and tasters of the trays of eternal knowledge—who have partaken 
of the sweets of ecstacy and the knowledge of God, indulge in 
transports of joy at the sweets of this revelation, and why should they 
not chaunt strains of rapture ? For these perfections are steps or 


1 The author seems to refer to the j been princes, e.g Alexander, Ah 

fact of eminent astrologers, having i phonso of Castile and Ulugh Beg. 
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stages of exaltation and are the essence of Divine knowledge. And 
his Majesty JahanbanT Jaimat-ashiyanl was by the perfection of his 
personality, enlightened by flashes of forthcoming events and glimp- • 
ses into the future, and his senses were warmed by the auspicious 
advent of his Majesty, the King of Kings. And all these lights 
were seen, before realization in the ranks of actions, in the mirror 
of the wondrous horoscope. And he many times said to those who 
were privileged to converse with him, that the horoscope of this 
r Light of Fortune was superior, in several respects and by sundry 
degrees, to that of his Majesty, the Lord of Conjunction 1 (Tunur) 
43 as indeed clearly appears to the scrutinizing students of the prog¬ 
nostications. And when these two auspicious document^ are com¬ 
pared, and the gifts of the planets and the blessings of the heavens 2 
are weighed in the balance of reflection, it will be seen what are the 
communications of the horoscope of the Lord of Conjunction, and 
what are those of the holy horoscope. Praise be to G-od ! notwith¬ 
standing the remoteness of the horoscopists in time, place and con¬ 
dition, and the discrepancy of their canons, every one of the glorious 
schemes agrees—as has been shewn—in this, that the Native 
will attain lofty, spiritual and temporal rank, and that his holy 
personality will be a collection of inward and outward excellencies 
and will be possessed of various perfections and will have sway over 
the visible and invisible world. He will have various kinds of sove¬ 
reignties and various degrees of rule, and will attain lofty rank in 
worship of the Truth and in theology. He will befriend the poor 
and humble, and will have long life and soundness of body and 
an equable disposition and will he praised by high and low and 
thanked by great and small. He will have perfect knowledge of the 
world, and will rule countries and guard the paths of righteousness, 


l The horoscope of Timur is given 
in the Zafarnama but without much 
detail. There is also one, as noticed 
by Gibbon, in Hyde’s Syntagma 
(Dissert: II. 466) which was cast by 
Ashmole. 

s eJj 1 alwiyat. Perhaps this 
word has a technical meaning here, 


viz., the superior planets. Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn, which were so- 
called because their orbits were 
supposed to be higher than that of 
the Sun. See Mafdtihii-l-'iilum , 229, 
top line. Mercury and Venus and 
the Moon are called Jcawdkabu-s - 
sijliya, inferior planets. 
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and will perform the duties of government and of the administi’a- 
tioii of the world. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that all those qualities which 
astrologers have como to know by toil and meditation, are read by 
simple-minded poisons who know nothing of the diagrams of stellar 
masteries, by dint of their own insight, on the forehead-page 1 of 
his Majesty's career, though they have humbly to acknowledge the 
inability of language to expound them. 

Verse . 

Thy attributes have made tongues incoherent, 

Thy glorious personality has changed certainty into conjecture. 

NOTE ON THE HOEOSCOPES OE AKBAK. 

Abu-1-fazl gives four horoscopes. The first and fourth however appear 
to be substantially the same. Both were made by Muhammadan servants 
of Humay un,— the first by Maulana Cand and the fourth by Maulana Alyas 
of Ardabll. Maulana Cand’s was drawn up according to the “ New Tables," 
i.e., those of Ulugh Beg Mlrza who was Timings grandson. These were 
calculated for 1437. Maulana Ilyas’ horoscope was cast according to the 
Jikhani or Imperial Tables, i.e., those made by Na§iru-d-dm Tusi at Maragha — 
about 50 mileaTS.’by W. of Tabriz—in the reign of Hulagu Khan cir. 1272. 

Abu-1-fazl, writing in the 40th year of Akbar, (1596) says (Jarrett II, 4.) 
that 362 years had elapsed since Nasiru-d-dln built his observatory and 156 
since Ulugh Beg built his at Samarqand. This gives a date of 1440 for 
Ulugh Beg’s Tables and of 1234 for Nasiru-d-din’s, but the latter is certainly 
wrong, and probably there is some clerical error in the text. If Hulagu 
Khan first established him in Maragha, it is assuredly wrong, but A. F. 
evidently thinks he was there earlier. (Ain II, 11.) 

The second horoscope was made by Jotik Kai, Akbar’s astrologer. We 
do not know its exact date but it was, of course, drawn many years after 
Akbar’s birth and after the construction, by Humay un’s orders, of the first 
and fourth horoscopes. 

The third was made by Fathn-l-lah of Shiraz and could not have been 
drawn earlier than 991 (1583), for this astronomer did not come to Akbar’s 
Court till that year. Indeed A. F. tells us that it was in the first year of 
Fathu-l-lah’s service that he asked him* to compare the horoscopes and 
reconcile their discrepancies. 


l The meaning is, that the actual 
facts of Akbar’s life exhibit all those 
wonderful qualities which astrolo¬ 


gers have found by painful investi¬ 
gation of his horoscope. 





Both Maulana Cand and Maulana Alyas put the birth under Virgo and 
there is no doubt this is correct,—if correctness can be predicated of such 
matters. The Indian astr ologers probably put the birth in Leo because that 
Sign is the House of the Sun, between whom and Akbar there was suppose* 
to be a mysterious connection. Possibly however, the earlier date of their 
Tables warranted them in putting the birth under Leo, as A. F. has ex¬ 
plained in his chapter on the discrepancies. But granting that this was so. we 
are not told why their Tables should be preferred to those of NaBiru-d-dm 
and IJlugh Beg. And indeed Abu-1-fazl does not prefer them. He t‘lls us 
that Indian Tables agree with the observations of those philosophers who 
not aware that there was a movement of the Fixed Stars. In other words, 
he admits that they are wrong. 

If the precession of the equinoxes account for the difference between the 
Tables, why stop short at the Hindu observations ? A. F. calculates that 
these were made 1190 years before Ulugh Begs, i.e. f about 1336 before 
Fathu-l-lah cast Akbar’s horoscope. According to Babar (Erskine 51.) the 
Hindu Tables were made at Ujjain in the time of Yikramaditya, i.e„ cir. 57 
B.C. According to Tod, (Rajputana) Hindu astronomers now follow the 
Tables of Jai Singh which were made in 1728. (See Dr. Hunter's paper, 
Asiatic Researches Y, 177.) But why did not he or Fathu-l-lah carry the 
calculation further back and ascertain the position of the constellations of 
the Zodiac at the time, say, of the birth of Adam or at least, of Enoch or Idris 
who, according to Muhammadans, is the father of astronomy P Some astrolo¬ 
gers professed to know the position of the stars at the time of the Creation 
and held that Adam was born under 1° Capricorn (See infra, for A. F.’s 
account of Adam). And at all events A. F., who seems to have accepted the 
chronology according to which Adam was born about 7000 before his own 
time, could have had no difficulty in calculating the position of the constella¬ 
tions at that period, allowing one degree for every seventy years. 

According to A. F. the difference between the Indian astrologers and 
Maulana Cand amounts to 17°. But apparently Fathu-l-lah did not adopt the 
Indian calculations, which indeed he probably could not read, (He was 
a Persian and we are told in the Ain (Blochmann 104) that he superintended 
the translation of part of Ulugh Beg’s Tables, though, if as has been sup¬ 
posed, these were originally written in Persian, one does not see what 
necessity there was for translating them. There is however a doubt on the 
point and A. F.’s remark implies that Ulugh Beg’s Tables were written in a 
foreign language, eg ., Arabic or Turkish. According to D’Herbelot, they 
were first written in Arabic but S&lillot has no doubt that Persian was their 
original language). Fathu-l-lah, we are told, based his calculations on the 
Greek and Persian Tables, not on the Indian, and found the cusp of the 
Ascendant to be 28° 36 f Leo. 

Leo is the Sign immediately preceding Yirgo, and if the difference of 
the Hindu and Persian calculations be 17°, the cusp according to the former, 
should apparently be 20° Leo, for Maulana Cand s horoscope brought out 
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tbo cusp of the Ascendant as 7° Virgo. We are not told what Tables 
Fait^u-l-lah used and are left in the dark as to his modus operandu The 
difference between his calculations and those of Maulann Cand was apparently, 
about viz., from 28° 36' Leo to 7° Virgo. If, as A. F. does, we take the 
rate of precession to be one degree iu 70 years, Tat^tu-l-lah must have 
used Tables made about 600 years before Ulugh Beg\ This would give a 
date of about 830 A.D., which approximates to the Baghdad observations of 
the Khalif Mam an referred to in the Ain (Jarrett II. 3.) 0 

If we take the more correct rate of precession, via?., one degree in 72 
years. Me get a still closer approximation for 8^-° = 612 years anq this de¬ 
ducted from 1434 = 822 A.D. 

I regret that I have not been able to translate the four horoscope enters 
in a satisfactory manner. They are difficult, for several words of frequent 
use in them, are not to be found in our dictionaries, at least not with their 
astronomical meaning. Dozy's Supplement is of little or no use for astro¬ 
logical terms, and Lane appears to ignore them altogether. Unfortunately 
with all his amplitude of detail, A. F. fails us at the very pinch of the case. 
That is, he gives no explanation of Fathu-l-lah’s modus operandi and does not 
tell us how he managed to bring the horoscope into Leo. 

It is probable that in places, the text is corrupt. 

Books on astrology are very numerous. One of the best of the old 
treatises is De Jndiciis Astrorum by ‘All Abu-l-hasan (Albobazan Haly Aben 
Rajal). He, it appears, was born in Spain, for he is styled Ash-Shaibam and 
Afili-Shabili (Hispaliensis) and his full name is Abu-l-hasan ‘All Ibn Abi-r- 
rajalu-sh-shaibani. 

In Hammer-Purgstall’s History of Arabian Literature, (6436) he is styled 
*Ali Ibn Rajal and we are told that Europeans called him Aben-Ragel and 
that he was born at Cordova and lived in the beginning of the 5th century 
of the Hijra. 

His work on astrology, “ Opus magnum de asirologia , octo partibus compre- 
hensum,” was first translated from Arabic into Spanish by order of Alphonso, 
the king of Castile, and afterwards from Spanish into Latin. He appears also 
to have been a poet, for a poem of his on astrology is mentioned in Casiri s 
catalogue of the Escurial Library I, 128 and 344. The best edition of Haly’s 
work appears to be that by Anthony Stupa, Basle, 1551. There is a copy of 
this in the British Museum and bound up with it, is an elaborate treatise on 
astrology by Guido Bonatus and also a commentary on the Tetrabiblos. 

Guido Bonatus, also called Guido Bonatti and Bonati, was a noted as¬ 
trologer of the 13th century. He was a native of Florence, but is commonly 
called Foroliviensis or De Foro JAvii, the modern Forli, a town on the eastern 
side of the Appenines and not far from Ravenna. He is said by his astro¬ 
logical skill to have saved Forli from a siege. Eventually he became a 
monk arid died in 1296. 

Lilly quotes Abu-l-^asan under the name of Haly and Sir Walter Scott 
makes Guy Mannering refer both to him and to Guido Bonatus. Ddlambre 
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says, in his History of astronomy in the Middle Ages, that Abu-l-hasan's book 
“estl’un des plus clairs, des plus m&hodiques, and des plus completes que 
nous ayons. C’cst une compilation do tout ce que les sages de differ ents 
pays et de differents slides ayaient 6crit sur ce sujet futile.” It pipP ear s 
that Ilaly was a Christian. There is a MS. copy of his work in the British 
Museum written in beautifully clear Arabic characters. It is numbered 
23,399. See Codices Arabici 623&. It is to be hoped that some day an 
Arabic scholar print and edit it. 

Lilly’s Christian Astrology and the works of Zadkiel are useful and so 
also aro ^Ison's Dictionary of Astrology (London, 1819), and a work by 
E. Sibley A 1 two quarto volumes and published in 1817. For Hindu astrology, 

I can Commend two Bengali books kindly sent me by Dr. Grierson, viz., the 
jyotim 'JPraka?a (Beni Madhab De & Co., Calcutta, 1882, Sak. 1804) and the 
Varaha Mihira of Kali Prosanna Chattarji (1891, ‘Fasli 1300). I have also 
found the notes of Muhammad Sadiq ‘Alf the Lucknow editor of the Ahbarndma 
very useful and I have obtained some light from the two elaborate horos¬ 
copes oi Shah Jahan,—one of bis birth and the other of his accession,—which 
are given in 'Abdu-l-^iarmd’s Bddshdhndma. 

Mr. Behatsek's Catalogue'of the Mulla Firoz Library in Bombay shows 
that it is very rich in Persian works on astrology. 

To the useful books on Astrology may be added the treatise of Julius 
Firmicus Maternus, a Latin writer of the 4th century A.D. A good and 
cheap edition of this work is id course , of publication at Leipsic under the 
editorship of Charles Sifcfcl. -Firmicus describes, the Dodecatcmoria , p. 48, 
the Decani , p. 41, and has a chapter, p. 233; on empty and full degrees, the 
full being degrees where the Decani are found, and the empty where their 
influence does not oporate. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

’HE HONOURED NAMES OF THE BLISSFUL NURSES AND*^ 

moulded cherishers 1 (qawdbil-i-ruhdni-qawdlib) 
of his Majesty, the king of kings. 

ightsome day of his creation arrived, at once wa 
of Earth for his passing, 3 and Earth exultan^] ie 
s august advent. The status of knowledge poar i 

divine Light 
athed and com- 


exalted, and with rites which are tho 


i outward show, was that holv 

and m the oeeL x ^ ? * 

posed by the ^s?f^e-n^ r ing, radiance-darting, chaste, rose- 

bodied nymphs. Even-tempered, spiritually-minded nurses swathed 

the divine form and heavenly bo" in auspicious swaddling-bands, 

purer than angelic veils, and la/d him with respect and reverence 

in the sacred arms and bosoms of £)ure-dispositioued ones. And then 

his honied 3 lips being brought in contact with the benign breasts, 

his mouth was sweetened by the life-glcying fluid. 

T 

far meatus in Persian, light or splen¬ 
dour, being etymologically the same 
word as the Greek *vp and the 
English fire arid so, farr-i-wilddat 
also means the light or splendour 
of the birth. Farr is often used by 
A. F. to mean the sacred light which 
belongs to a king. Thus at the be¬ 
ginning of the Am, he speaks of king- 
ship as a light emanating from God, 
which light modern language calls 
the farr-i-izadi or Divine light and 
which in ancient times was called 
the sublime halo. ( Kiydn-Jchura .) 
(Blochmann Hi.) 

a The word in the Text is not 
honied but only sweet. However 
there is perhaps an allusion to the 


1 iblpi. of Ablf. The word 
seems properly to mean a midwife, 
but, as it comes after ddya and as 
no midwife is mentioned by name — 
unless Ddya Bhdwal be one,—I have 
rendered it cherisher. The word 

means both a midwife and a 
wet-nurse. 

2 Farr-i-wiladat There is a play 
here on the two meanings of farr. 
Farr in Arabic means flight, and is 
here used in the sense of departure 
or passing, being contrasted with 
maqdam , advent or coming. The 
birth or vital principle of Akbar left 
Heaven and came upon Earth, there¬ 
by making Heaven envious and 
Earth leap for pride. But farr or 

17 
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Verse. 






urn 

lUO 


..^o-nau ured 
aid be clothed 
’fstinction, by 


He drew forth milk by the bounty of his 
Milk and sugar were commingled. 

It was not milk lie drank from the breast o' 

’Twas water from the Sun’s fountain that he 

As the nobly-born Shamsu-d-dTn Muhammad of 
a good service at Kanauj, 1 his Majesty Jahanbani 
shortly before the rising of this light of fortune, (Ak 
nt recompense of his deed, made him hopeful of 

witK’Pg lliin the ma i 0StiC 1:)0On > tliat hlS lUgh ~ 80Ule ' 1 ’ M.mvu.vu, 

obtainin’^ 0 has novv fclie lo£ty title ° f ^ Ana £ a "~ ah ° fruit of the 
snrinsr-tide^dK? head-dress (mi‘jar) and mantle of di e - the bligsful 

, ° . ,1 ’ ' ' - uervice of nursing this newj r , 

charge 8 of the noseg^ v. — , „r, an r.i jj a - v jSS ancl k 1 y ' 

Accordingly her Majesty, Maryiatn-makshi, Qadasi-arkSm (Pillar 
of Purity) having sent for that adcsrrner of Heaven’s table (i.e., celes¬ 
tial caterer) placed in an ausp' j,s moment, the child-treasure in 
her hopeful bosom. But as the period of pregnancy 1 of this purely- 
framed nurse was not yet fulfilled/ her Majesty ordered that recep¬ 
tacle of chastity, Daya Bhawal-^a special servant of his Majesty 
Jahanbani, and distinguished 'for virtue and purity—to suckle the 
infant. It appears that first of all, he accepted the milk of his royal 
mother. Then Eakhr-a-nisa, 8 wife of Nadim Koka was honoured by 
the charge, then Blrawal Anaga, then the wife of Khwaja Ghazi, 4 * 6 * 


practice of putting honey into the 
mouths of the,’newly-born. 

l Spelled here Qanauj. Shamsu- 
d-din helped Humayun up the steep 
bank of the Ganges, after he had 
ewurn across on an elephant when 
defeated by Sher Shah. (Bloch- 
mann 321.) 

% According to Meninski (1698) 
Jrji, in Turkish, means a child’s play¬ 
thing. It also, in Turkish, means 
handsome. 

s . hizanat, the technical 

word for the charge of a child. 
(Bailiie’s Mu. Law, 429.) 


4 The child to whom she after¬ 
wards gave birth was ‘Aziz Koka, 
the later Khan A‘s$am. He was thus 
only slightly younger than Akbar 
who used to say 4$$t a channel of 
milk connected them together. (Ma- 

‘dsir I. 675). Jljl is said to have 
died in 1008 (1599). See l.c. 685 
where she is called Blca Jiu. 

& Gulbadan (26) speaks of Fakhr-i- 
nisa Anaga as the mother of Nadim 
Koka and wife of Mlrza Quli. 

6 There is an account of him in 
Text (I. 222) and he is mentioned in 

Bayazid Sultan’s list of the officers 








temperameu 
so that the p 
familiar with 


who came to Inu. 

A. F. calls him Kh^Vw.io' linazl Ta¬ 
briz! and says that he was distin¬ 
guished for his knowledge of 
accounts and made a diwcin by 
Humayun, and was subsequently, for 
a long time, excluded from Comm¬ 
and only returned at the end o^. ^ 
life to the Court of Akbar g^^en 
his intellect was enff^ by agg _ 

Bayazxd calls him Khwaja Ghazi 
Shirazt and says,^^^ made 
lum a diwwn $[ eri he was in the 

Takht-i-siila u^jj coun ( ;r y The f ac £ 

of his lon^exclusion from Court and 
of his (ic'ug entered in the Gran- 
. d ®® s of the Ain or of the Tabaqat, 
might explain, supposing him Maham 
Ariaga’s husband, (see note at end of 
chapter) why no mention is made of 
him in that relation. 

1 Mentioned in BayazTd’s Cata¬ 
logue as Toq Beg! Saqi, i.e., page or 
cupbearer. 

2 Apparently a Hindustani and 
possibly a Hindu. 

3 Sa‘adat Yar Koka is mentioned 
three times in the Akbarnama , in 


Or it 


viz.: (192) where he 
those sent on pilgrimage to 
579) where we are told, his 
r daughter was given in 

nai. by the Emperor to A. TVs 
son ‘Ab^iu-r-rahman (see Blochmann, 
Life of A. F. XXXV.) and lastly 
(656) whei % e we are told of Sa'adafc 
Yar’s death in the 39th year (Azar 
1003, November 1595), from exces¬ 
sive drinking and of the Emperor’s 
sorrow for this and of his paying a 
visit of consolation to the house of 
his sister, Haji Koka. 

4 Called by the Ma’dsir and 
Blochmann, Plcah Jan Anaga. She 
was the wife of Kh,waja Maqsud of 
Herat. 

6 Masharib, dispositions, but also 
beverages, and tabaqat, dishes or 
trays as well as stages or degrees, so 
that apparently one of the intended 
meanings is “ divers beverages in 
divers vessels,” signifying the va¬ 
ried nature of the nurses’ milk. 

6 The text has tvuhud, unity, but 
I presume this is a mistake for 
ivujud, which occurs in No. 564. 
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opening bud 


iSftti 


ve they 


an a phantom 
aacl framed of 
ig were, commingl- 
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tu, K . . ■•' :>: !\i 

- of ho t . 

After y.v r . : f t 

(which the carp OUt:' jUI - 
Bandal-wood and lign-alo 
ed civet 8 and rose-leaves, 

hung rubies and pearls ^ers o'pearl,* and then they softly 

that unique 1 eax o n ^ mo ^ an q soothing, they chaunted 
swayed and roc e uic. °|_ c ^-auspicious to begin with and 

with musical (w^) rhythm the name v Glory and Bounty. The 
fitting as a close-of the Creator the Lot ^ ^ ^ ^ 

inmates® of holy hermitages and those who li>- S 

J 


,/hose corners and sides they had 
ue) was laid with gentlest movement 


i This seems rather ungracious, 
especially after such complimentary 
expressions about them. 

* This is a trait mentioned of 
Zoroaster. (See Dabistan trails. I. 
218). Only he is said to have laugh¬ 
ed aloud when he was horn. An- 
quotil du Perron (Life of Zoroaster 
13 m.) quotes Pliny who, in his Natural 
History, says, “ Eisisse eodem die 
quo genitus esset, unum liominem 
accepimus Zoroastrum.’ Tlie ac¬ 
count of Solomon in the Apocrypha 
is more touching. “When I was 
“born, I drew in the common air 
“ and fell upon the earth which is of 


“like nature, and-.** 1 ® ® rst V0lce 
“ which I uttered, was U7* n S> as a d 
“ others do.” 

s The Lucknow ed. says *'^' s 
means the Nine Heavens, fj/faf 
moans the oyster-shell and also the 
vault of heaven. It is also a name 
given apparently to the two cons¬ 
tellations of Ursa Major and Minor, 
See Burhdn-i-qdti‘. 

4 £.(£ ShaM, also called mbdd, 
whence civet. (Blochmann 79.) 

8 ‘ dkifan-i-sawami'. This phrase 
occurs in one of FaizI’s odes (Ain I. 
240) and is translated by Blochmann 
(559) J those who constantly worship 





Jahanbam - 
king of kings, 
to the curtain’ 

Majesty Maryai 
Syiamsu-d-din Mu. 
auspicious litter. Acc 
Sha { bim ft in a fortunat 
Highness Maryatn'-inuuan 


l The heading of this chapt<’ _r is 
omitted in the text and the 8 xeount 
of Akbar’s visit to hisfath/ -oris made 
part of Chapter USC But the 
heading is given : No. 564 and 

other MSS. and fia clearly required. 
The Persian i%>'- ns follows ; 

jis 

oia. ijji ( JUt 

- J I J J| 

In the Lucknow ed. bamu- 

jib is, apparently by mistake, sub¬ 
stituted for bamauhib. 

* According to Ni^amu-d-dln, the 
meeting-place was in pargana Jun. 
A. F. also states that it was in 
Jam (1.184.) 

B &\j* *, a phrase applied 

to the conjunction of the two For¬ 
tunes, Jupiter and Yenus. It is 
the title of a famous poem by Amir 


.aid 
^ on the 
on the 11 tli 

er m the arms of her 

parted in a celling litter. 7 

_ 

ghusrau on the meeting of Kaiqu- 
bad and his father NasTru-d-dln. 
(Stewart’s Bengal 78). 

4- o>£ <jj*H;** * * * * * 6 8urddiq-i-‘izmt. Dozy 
says (6476) “ Dais (au-dessus d’nn 
trone.) Oe qu’on nomine en persan 
fdont est peut6tre une 

alteration) ou c. a. d. l’enorme 

enceinte de toile que dans les pays 
musalmans, entoure la vaste tente 
du souverain.” 

6 Apparently he had previously 
left his sister and joined Humayun’s 
camp. 

6 20th November, 1542 O. S., Ac¬ 
cording to Jauhar (trans. 45) the 
day was 10th Ramaqdn. 

7 Talcht-i-rawdn, See Ives* voyage 
to India (278) for a representation 
of this conveyance. It is usually 
carried on mules. 
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lca‘ba v 
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pinquating of Vx. 
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Veto 


Mgs, 
ved and 
.ued that the 
public, small 
go to meet the 
j arriving every 
3 hews of the appro- 
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The cavalcade approaches with t e king of both worlds in its 
wake, 8 

The caravan of joy goes forth to meet u ’’im. 

And on the last day of Sha'bau which \. was the clay for the 
glorious alighting, and when the camp of good fortu ne was only one 
stage distant, his Majesty (Humayun) was please d to observe 
“ Assuredly the child is compact of auspicious ness, of pot t en t horos¬ 
cope and has the good fortune of the two worlds enfolded in him, 
as he draws nigh, there is another* assemblage of spectators in the 
upper world who exhibit a virgin joy.” VV hat marvel is it that the 
pure soul and illumined intellect of his Majesty Jahanbam Jannat 


l Meaning the takht-i-rawdn (tra- 
illing-litter.) 

% Lit.: eyes of the Sultanat. 
lere is a play on the original mean- 
g. The eyes were to be turned 
wards the qibla, etc . 

3 JUi* danibal* From Ain IV* 


438 (Jarrett IV. 393) we learn- 
that Akbar objected bo the use of 
the word dambdl in poetry as being 
prosaic. It literally means tail. 

* Meaning that there was a second 
assemblage, viz., one in addition to 
that upon earth. 
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Till it cap 


Fate’s pe 
Till she ) 

The work 

Heaven’s vou — «Ain 


in cloisters.” The next expression 
8akindn-i~majfiTiii‘-i-in8 may mean 
dwellers in mosques ” as the note 
to this passage in No. 564 seems to 
hold, but I am inclined to think that 
here it means laymen or those who 
carry on the affairs of the world, in 
opposition to thesolitaries andascetic. 
What A. F. intends to say is, I think, 
that by Akbar’s birth, everybody 
attained their desires, that is both 
the lonely ascetic and the worldling, 
and thus the whole universe was 
benefited. It may however be that 
the two classes of holy men are, in¬ 
tended viz ., anchorites and men who 
live in monasteries or congregations 
of saints. I admit too, that this inter¬ 
pretation seems to agree better with 
what follows, viz the description of 
such persons “ preserving the stars 
f rom wrong.” But see Text (87) where 
we are told that the preparations 
for the revelation of the unique 


thee. 


Pc jrl (Akbar) were completed, as 
now the stages of solitude and 
society had been traversed. 

J Jigargosha lit: liver-lobe. "| 7 

* Shcvraf, an astrological term 
signifying the exaltation of a planet 
or star. This first couplet is adapt¬ 
ed from Faizi. ( Alcbarnama, III, 
678.) 

u Talmih M says Gladwin 
(Dissertations on Persian Rhetoric 
53.) " literally signifies using some- 
“ thing savoury and is employed 
u when the author alludes to some 
“ popular story or verse, e. g. 9 * O light 
“ ‘ of my eyes ! when the garden of 
“‘my coudition is deprived of the 
“ * rose of thy countenance, my state 
u * becomes like Jacob in the house 
“ ‘of mourning/ ” 

4 tashrxh . This is from 

shark and seems primarily to mean 
dissection. (Diet: of T. Ts. 735.) 






' . not 

■ • ' aor; that the 

r we are told 
other nurses 
Ant prince from 

aocepDing . 

Though A, ja seem& *.) has not always 

this meaning. Pavet de Courts ,ys (Turkish dictionary, 57) “ et 
, nom*rice, sage-femme, gouvernante; on donne aussi a la mere du Khan 
le titre de && di.” We find also-; that the mother of Cingiz Kh an had this 
title, her name being given in the Alcbamdma (I. 72, top line) as “ 01 un Anaga ” 
though Erdmann spells it Eke. Apparently the Turkish pronunciation is 
Enge. See Kedhouse s. v. He states that it means a sister-in-law, the wife of 
an elder brother or lady-relative of a bridegroom who is sent to fetch the bride 
home. A. P. sometimes calls Maham Anaga, Maham Bega and Maham Agha, and 
it is generally by the title of Bega that Bayazld Sultan speaks of her in the 
so-called Tdrikh4»humayun. (I. O. Ms. Ho. 216). He calls her (15) Maham 
Bega and adds the explanation he dgha anaga Nawdb-i-xshan bud , i.e., who was 
head of the Prince’s nurses. And then follows the statement that she was 
accompanied by Jiji Anaga, wife of Shamsu-d-dln Mu. Ghaznawi who was the 
Prince’s nurse {anaga). (Unless indeed the word is atgah and refers to Shamsu- 
d-din.) 

In the Akbarndma (II. 55) we are told that Maham Anaga had served the 
prince from his cradle, but it does not follow that she first did so in the capa¬ 
city of wet-nurse. It may be remarked too that the fact of our not hearing 
that she had a husband or a child of about Akbar’s age militates against the 
notion that she was his wet-nurse. Though her son, Adham Khan was a young 
man at the time of his death, he was probably several years older than Akbar 
as otherwise BayazTd would hardly have named him in the list of servants in 
Akbar’s train at the time when Humayun marched to India. 





















































































CHAPTER X. 


-ashyanl should bo cognizant of the Divine secrets and bo aware of 
the truths hidden in celestial treasuries ? Or how is it strange that 
there should be an epiphany on the apparition of his Majesty, the 
king of kings, the shadow of God, the archetype of the strange 
frontispieces of the universe, and collection of the catalogues of the 
perfections of the sons of Adam ? And in an hour which held the 
auspicious influences of the conjunctions of the two Fortunes 1 * * * * * * * and 
of the two luminaries (the Sun and Moon), his Majesty (Akbar) 
alighted with felicity and dominion at the majestic and glorious 
enclosure, and became fortunate by arriving at the station of light 
and took repose under the shadow of the phoenix ( humd) of eternal 
prosperity. The blessed crown (tdrak, i.e., crown of the head) of his 
Majesty, the king of kings, was made fortunate by touching the 
throne-brushing feet of his Majesty Jahanbani and by becoming 
united to a perfect saint (pir). The latter took him lovingly in his 
arms and kissed him on the luminous brow, the tablet of the 
fortunes of tfio two worlds and title-page of happiness everlasting. 

Verse. 

Whiles he held him to his lip, whiles to his heart, and whiles 
to his head. 

After gazing on this holy light, the inspired tongue engag 
in returning thanks to the Lord God, Most High and Most Glori 
and the pole-star-like* head was lowered in supplicating prostr? 
at the portals of the All-sufficient One. 

Verse. 9 

Not only was the head ever bowed, 

Each hair of his body also bent in adoration. 

The guardians of the Divine bounty and the 
infinite auspiciousness delivered that deposit of etern 


1 Jupiter and Yenus ; but perhaps 

this is only a rhetorical way of 

describing the meeting between 

Akbar and his father or his arrival 

in his mother’s company. The time 

being the end of the month would 

be that of the conjunction of the Sun 

and Moon. 


* farqad, a brig, 
the Pole. The word is oi 
and applied to 
stars, fi and y, in the . 
(Lane 2387a.) 
s These lines are Faizi' 
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future—into the king’s gracious bosom and warbled, sweet and low, 
this strain of thanksgiving. 


Verse. 


This is the Divine deposit. 

Ask of this treasury whatever thou desirest. 

This is he in whose heart they placed 
Essential substance, verity absolute. 

This is he whose threshold’s ka‘ba l 
Is seized upon by kings as their altar ( qibla ). 

This is he who hath the foot of dominion, 

Enlightener of the throne royal. 

Readers of the page of the human countenance beheld him with 
the eye of meditation and reflection and physiognomists perused 
him with the glance of consideration and contemplation. 


Verse. 


What did they see ? A picture such as never 
Did they see in Creation’s tables. 

Prom astonishment naught did they say, save 
Hail, Light of Wisdom, Eye of Insight, hail. 

Kingly lights shone from his lustrous brow. The letters 
hadow of God ” were apparent in tlio lines of his palm. The 
esses of Reason were visible in the composite of his substance, 
notes of Theosophy were manifest in his whole being. Justice 
demonstrated in the evenness of his temperament. Proofs 
■ >ficence were revealed in the essence of his nature. The 
f a Lord of Conjunction shone out from the fair schedules 
eris. Knowledge of occult sciences was evidenced in 


records of his constitution. Remote mysteries were 
is keen sight. Par-reaching thoughts streamed out 


j glance. 


fusion probably is to the the famous black stone of Mecca, 

of the Caliph’s palace at See Richardson’s Diet. s. v. dar and 

lich contained a piece of IJ’IIerbelot art. Bab. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Account or some or the wonderful eteostics on the auspicious 

BIRTH OF HIS MAJESTY, THE KING OP KINGS. 

Ingenious men made eteostics in prose and verse on the noble 
nativity and composed gratulatory odes. They tendered them for 
acceptance at the Court of his Majesty Jahiinbani which was the 
assay-room of human jewels, and received glorious gifts. 

Among them, this chronogram by Maulana Nuru-d-dm Tarkhan 1 
received the palm of applause and approbation. 

Quatrain. 

When the fateful pen of destiny wrote the record. 

It added a comment to the immortal verse 

And wrote, “ From the birth-boon of the ,, 1 ‘ 

“ The date is Shahinshali Jahangir.” 8 ('■ 

kings.) 

And this wonderfully apposite 
one of the learned of the Age. 

T 

Laus Deo ! there has come into b 
He who is the world’s epitome, 

A king greater 8 than the kings of the Earth, 


1 For an account of him, see 
Blochrnann No. 55, (541) and BadaonI 
III. 157 and especially 197. He ended 
his days as guardian of Humayun’s 
tomb. 

8 These words make 949 as follows. 
eh=300 Bh=300 


h=r 
5 = 1 

n= 50 
g= 20 
1 = 10 
r=200 




* Total ... 949 
8 Akbar, comparai 
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AKBARNAMA. 

Akbar his name, Jalal (Glorious) his title. 
The year, the month, nycthemeron of birth 
Are “ Sunday night, five Kajab.” 1 (949 H.) 


1 §]iab- 

yale-ahnmbih. pctnj rajab. The text 
has an u and the editors remark 
that this makes the number of 
years six too much, viz.: 955, but 
hat if the ii be excluded ns in one 
.2 their MSS. the letters give the 
correct date, 949. I find that the 
Lucknow ed. and No. 564 omit the «. 
The letters give 949 thus:— 
eh=300 gfc = 300 


Total 


According to Mu. calculation Akbar 
was born on Sunday night, for they 
count the night first and then the 
day, beginning at sunset, but accord¬ 
ing to ordinary parlance, he was 
born on Saturday night, i.e., early on 
Sunday morning. 




pi? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Thanksgiving op Abu’l-fazl, the author op this nom.e volume, 

FOB HAVING BEHELD THE TIME C>P THIS SOVEREIGNTY AND iOR 
HAVING LONG SERVED HIS MAJESTY THE KING OP KINGS. 

Although it be a heavy sorrow that, at the rising of the Lumi¬ 
nary of Fortune, the author of this noble v e was in the abode of 
non-existence, 1 without being or the ad< of Divine worship, 

yet how can he discharge his debt of thai grand mercy of 

his having witnessed the era of the subjecti actively Grea 

One, the ruler of the visible and the invisib >aving been 

one on whom has fallen the glance of his favov Jr ajuu ^ o j An ri 
hundreds more of thanks for this, that, ere h e had gee a ^he j 10 ]y 
horoscope, or its noble secrets and wondrous glo r i es had been revealed 
to him, he had understood that perfection of sanctity and sovereignty 
which is beyond the reach of the astrologer’s science, and was a 
slave of the Divine power. 8 And praise upon praise he to God that 
I am not, like Imamu-l-kalam, Hassanu-l-hvjam, Lis.Hnu-1-haqTqat, 
Ilakim Khaqani, 8 sighing for the Lord of the Age who is indispens¬ 
able for the control of the visible and invisible worlds. ]? or ms 
he has written thus :— 


1 Abu’l-fazl was born 14th Jan., 
1 , so that he was 8 years and 3 
hs younger than Akbar. 
e author is referring, in part, 
ipposed fact that the true 
3 of Akbar was not known 

i is n, famous Persian 
at Tabriz in 580 
to one account and 


in 595 (1199) according to another. 
The lines quoted by A. F. aro to be 
found in KhaqanI’s Quatrains, (St 
Petersburg ed. 1875) p. 20, Ruhr 
145 and p. 18, Ruba‘1 101. See al 
J. A. S. B. New Seines xxxvi. Oct. 
1841, 156. For account of Kh aqani 
see M. Khanykov’s Memoir , Journa 
Asiatique, Sixth Series, 1864, iy, 13, 
et seq< and 1865, v, 298. 
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Quatrain. 

They say that every thousand years of the world- 
There r* *omes into existence a true man. 

He c& me before this, ere we 1 were A;urn from nothingness. 

He -will come after this when •> have departed in sorrow. 
Elsey/here he says, 

Evevy now® and then, fcke worr^. s saturated with wretches, 
Then a shining comes down out of the shy. 

KhaqanI! p<=ek not in this Age for such a thing. 

Sit, not by the way for the caravan will come late. 

J)y auspicious good fortune, I obtained the service of this issuer of 
universal orders and explicator of the ways, and by the favour of his 
patronage and exalted kindness, comfort was brought to my soul,— 
perturbed by the dec' 1 l of the day and dumb-foundod in a wilder¬ 
ness of wants,—«•' mnexion with the world nor anxiety 

remained save f s favour which indeed is tantamount to 

.he pleasing a my mind being freed from the bondage 

of seculari* otraints of the world, was neither agitated® by 

regret, past nor longing for the future. Hereafter 4 there will 

be given in its proper jplacO, an account of my obtaining the blessing 
of his Service, of my reaching the shade of favour and kindness, and 
of my being exalted a,t )0ve the ajpices of honour and eminence to the 
Seventh 6 Heaven o* cognition ( nm'rifat ). 


11 adopt t he reading of the St. 
n M*burg and No. 564, of bo 
• .steau 0 j> the b yd of the Text. 
See text, p. 51, 1.5 fr. foot, for 
„e word har-yalc-chandi . ^ 

8 The allusion is to Khaqani’s 
quatrain. A. F. means that having, 
like [Raphael in Hypatia, found the 
true man, he neither sighs for a past 
>pearance nor longs for a future 
ivent. Of. Wordsworth’s “ The past 
unsighed for and the future sure.” 

* See Text III. 83ff. A. F. was 
ntroduced to Akbar in the 19th 
year, 981 (1574). 

& Gharfat . paradise. It means first 


an upper chamber and hence is 
used to denote the Seventh Heaven 
or highest place in Paradise. (Lane 
2249c.) A. F. means that, by acquir¬ 
ing Akbar’s intimacy, he has risen 
higher than if he had had high offir 
and distinguished outward ra* 
Blochmann remarks (xxviii) t 
A. F. “never accented a i 
But this is rather a question-b 
phrase. He is Ho. 71 in tin 
Mansabdars , being a Conn / 
Four Thousand and he ha 
of ‘ Allaim. Bayazid 
Nawab. 







CHAPTER XIII. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Arrangement of the lofty-titled line and list of the noble 

NAMES OF THE EMINENT ANCESTORS OF HIS MAJESTY, 

THE KING OF KINGS. 

The following list gives the excellent appellations of the heaven- 
descended forefathers of his Majesty, who are linked to celestial i 
ancestors by degrees of exaltation and gradations of greatness, and 
all of whom came as kings, kings of kings, kiugdom-bestowers and 
king-makers, and governed the world by God-given wisdom and true 
insight, such as justice and equity require, so that they have left 
behind them on this earth the reverberation of a good name, which,, 
is a second life, or rather, is life eternal. 

List* 

1. Adam. Peace be upon him. 

2. Seth. (Text, Shis.) 

3. Enosh. 

4. Kenan. 

5. Mahalalil. (Text, Mahalail.) 

6. Jared. (Text, Yarid.) / 

7. Enoch. (Ikhnukh, Text.) / 

8. Methusalah. ■ ■- • ' 

9. Lamech. 

10. Noah. 

11. Japheth. (Text, Yafis.) 

12. Turk. 


1 cshf dial ‘alwi, sublime 

fathers, i.e., the seven planets, 

$ The original gives the list in an 
ascending order, beginning with 


Akbar. I have taken th^ names of 
the patriarchs from the i-evised ver . 
sion of the Old Testament. 







minis 
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13. Alinja 1 * * Khan. 

14. Dib BaquI. 

15. Kayuk Khan. (Text, Gayuk.) 

16. Alinja Khan. 

17. Mughal Khan. 

18. Qara Khan. 

19. A gh uz Khan. (Text, A gh ur.) 

20. Kun Khan.* 

21. AI Khan. 

22. Yalduz Khan. 

23. Mangali Khan. (Text, Mankali.) 

24. Tingiz Khan. 

25. ll Khan. 

26. Qlyan. 

(Here there is a break.) 
Of the descendants of Qlyan are;— 

27. Timur Tash. 

Mangali Khwaja. 8 
Yalduz. 

Judina Bahadur. 

Alanqu’a, daughter of the preceding. 
Buzanjar Qa’an, 4 * son of the preceding. 


28. 
29. 
£ 0 . 
31,. 
32. 


33. Buqa Qa’an. 

34. 'Z/utamin Khan. 6 * 

35. <Q,aydii Khan. 


(Also Dutamin.) 


\ 


1 Major ItavOfty ( Tabaqat-i-nasiri , 

873w) prefers Alminja. Sir H. 

Howorth has Iltchi. Apparently 

Alinja is the grandson and not tlio 

son of Turk, his father’s name having 

beenTutak. Probably “Alinja” is 
wroR’g for we find this name a little 
lower xln the list. Col. Miles (Gene¬ 
alogical Tree of the Turks) has 
Obluchi. ' • 

» Major* 'Raverty (880) says that 

Kun means sthe Sun, Ai the Moon, 
and Yaldfiz a star, and that the three 


were brothers. A. F. in his account 
of Oghuz Khan makes them brothers 
and also mentions Tingiz (i.e., the 
sea) as one. (Text, 60 1.2 fr. foot.) 

8 It appears from D’FIerbelot that 
this is the Turkish form of Michael, 
hence its frequent recurrence. 

* Qaan, Khakan, i.e., Great Khan. 

6 Variously written in the text. In 
one place it is Dumamn. Howorth 
has, after Erdmann, Dutum Menen. 
(I. 39.) 







87. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 
47.. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 


CHAPTER XIU. 

Baysanghar Khan. 

Tumana Khan. 

Qaculi Bahadur. 1 * * * * 

Iradam-ci Barlas. ' 

Sughnj-ci .2 
Qaracar Nuyan, 8 
leal Nnyan. 

AlankTr Bahadur. (Var. infra, Aflanya., 

Amir Barbal. 

Amir Tara gh- af. 

Sahib Qaran Qntbu-d-dunya Amir Timur Gurgii 

Mirim Shah.* 

SultSn Muhammad Mirza, ' 

Sultan Abu Sa'id Mirza, 

‘Umar Shaikh Mirza. f 

Zahiru-d-din Muhammad Babar 
Nasiru-d-din Muhammad Padshah. 

Abu’l-Muzaffar 6 * Jalalu-d-din ]Muhammad Akbar Padshah. 


1 

145 


m. 


1 Here, for some time, the list 

ceases to reoord. the names of kings. 

Qaciili is also spelled QajulT. Pie : 

was twin-brother of Qabal Shan, t> ne 
ancestor of Cingiz Khan. In/ ac " 
cordance with his father, T^ jmana s 
interpretation of h«>' s dream, he 
became Command^br-in-Chief. (See 
his hi ogsnnfcty’ infra.) 

. -*$ Spelled also Sughu-jijan. It 

means wise, according to Haver ty 

(898). 

8 Spelled also Nu-yin. The word is 
explained as meaning, in Mongolian, 
king’s son or prince and also a chief 
or general. See Jarrett III. 344n. 
where it is transliterated Novian. 
See also Farhang-i-Rashidi II. 277. 
Quatremere (Rasjiidu-d-din, Trans. 
76.) says, (< Le mot noian ou 
noin qni appartient a la langue 
mongole, designait le chef d’un 
19 


toman , e’esfc a dire d’un corps de dix 
mille homines.” 

* Blochmann (Genealogical Table) 
calls him Jalalu-d-dln Miran vShah 
and A. F. does so too. (Text 81.) 

6 Gulbadan mentions that Babar 
took the title of Padshah after the 
birth of Humayun. Padshah was 
changed to Badshah in India because, 
.says Blochmann, Pad means crepitus 
ventris . 

* In the preface of the Persian 
translation of the MahdbharaU (B.M. 
No. 5638, p.8.) A. F. calls him Abd’l- 
fath and this is the name given in 
the document drawn up by A.F.’s 
father, Mubarak, and others and 
preserved by BadaonT. (Blochmann 
185 and Lowe 279.) There too he 
is styled Gh azT. A.F. also uses the 
title Abu-l-fath in the introductory 
verses of the Tafsir-i- Akbar I or Great 
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Let it not be concealed tihat the auspicious record of these high¬ 
born ones is implanted and contained in the breast-pages 1 of the 
transmitters of words, and recorded and expressed by the conserving 
tongues of the writings of epochs, as far as Yalduz who is the 25th 8 
(i.e., counting upwards) f l1 *scent from his Majesty and that for the 
period from Mangali to II Khan 3 which may be reckoned 

as 2,000 4 years, nothi ^ ias come to light. The cause of this will 
be explained hereaftr jr * 

From ll Kh" 1 ^ al n there are 24 6 persons. These have 


C * n^ntary wh 
~ Akbar oir 


co 

to 


him 


name of the Emperor as there giw 
Abu’l-fath Jalalu-d-din Muhamm 


„ ich he P res enfced 
-scond introd« lction 

m 982 (1574). (The ^ 

value of the words Tafsir-i-Akt, - • 

is 

983, bub the introduction took , 
in 982 H. See Insha , III.) Th> 0 £ u 

'm is 

,, lad 

Akbar Shah Al-Ghftzi, and it woii ^ 

seem that the Commentary whic ^ 
A.F. then presented was on the 
opening of the Suratu-l-fath, in allu¬ 
sion to Akbar’s name and also to his 
recent victories in Bengal. On the 
other hand, Faizi (Ned u JDcvman 
Calcutta ed. 1831. 24.) calls Akbar, 
Abu’l-mugaffar Jamalu-d-daula u 
Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar. 
Perhaps Muzaffar was the original 
name and was changed to Fath, 
after the victories in Bengal and 
to assimilate it to the name of 
Akbar’s favourite residence, Fathpur 
Sikri. The words Muzaffar and 
Fath are nearly synonymous, one 
meaning a victory or victorious, and 
the other victory. 

This seems a fitting place, for 
noting that? the first letter of the 
word Akbar is short and the Em¬ 
peror’s name should not be pro¬ 
nounced Akbar but Akbar. Hence 
die word used to be written in 


English Ukbar or Ukber. The word 
Akbamama has a double meaning; 
it may signify the History of Akbar 
and also the Great or Supreme Book. 
It is perhaps rather significant that 
both A.F. and his brother should 
omit the title of Crhazi which was 
given to the young Akbar after the 
defeat of Hem a. 

1 Or, pages issuing from. 

# That is counting Akbar as No. I. 
According to the series given by the 
author, Yalduz (it is Yalduz, No. 2, 
and the No. 29 of the English list), 
* s the 24th. jadd or ancestor of 
Akba Y Either on this account or 
because nt found four in his MS. 
Chalmers has ancestor. 

8 Apparently thiSn should be Qiyan 
Khan for he is descrifeecr *«o^,he.son 
and not merely as the descendant 1 * 
of ll Khan. For a similar reason, 
it should be Timur Tash and not 
Mangali Khwaja. 

4 It will be pointed out hereafter 
that A.F. has greatly overstated the 
time during which the Mughals were 
in Irganaqun. Other historians 
give the time as between 400 and 
500 years. 

6 Chalmers makes this 25, and this 
is correct, unless one exclude ll 
Khan himself. 
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been described by historians, and a brief account of them will bo 
given. 

Far-sighted philosophers who with ripe judgment and God-given 
wisdom, have investigated the records of the past, and who have 
made the recognition of truth a sacred trust, and who exhibit research 
in the weighing of facts, are aware that the hearsay reports and 
traditions about man's origin occurring 7,000 years ago is a thing not 
to be accepted by sages who contemplate the rise 1 and decay of the 
world and (can appreciate all the tones) of the seven climes. 

In these matters, right-thinking" and far-seeing Reason, after true 
and just investigation, sometimes answers in the negative 1 , and some¬ 
times, out of caution—that baiting place of tranquillity and station of 
wisdom--delays either to admit or to deny. 

By help of Reason-—the glory of the world,—and the assistance 
of trustworthy records and reliable statements atout the world, such 
as the ancient books of India and Cathay (Khit/i), etc., which have 
been preserved from the agitations of accidents and with which agree 
the principles of astronomy and the conclusions of astronomical obser¬ 
vations, (and such things yield trnstvvortiy evidence) and also from 
the successive series of the biographies' of the sages of those coun¬ 
tries and the catena of opinions of this disciplined body (philoso¬ 
phers), it appears that the beginning-of the world and of mortals and 
the source of the manifestations of the Divine attributes has not 
been discovered. Either it is eternal, as was the opinion of many 
ancient philosophers, or of such antiquity as to approximate to 50 
eternity. 

The sect of Slgfha! 2 (Jains) who are preeminent in all the 
countries of India for austerity, asceticism- and science, divide time — 


1 Lit. observe the spring and 
autuirm of the four-fold garden ( i.e 
the world) and know the gamut of 
the, seven assemblages from the 
highest the lowest notes — anjumcm, 
which I presumes here means climes 
and not the planets. 

2 Colebrooke says (As. Res. IX. 
291.) “ In Hindustan, the Jains are 
usually called Syauras but distin¬ 


guish themselves into Sravacas and 
Yatis.” The name does not seem 
to be in use now. I do not know 
its origin unless it be a corruption 
of ^Jvetambara. (See Jarrett IV, 
210 n.) 

The name Syaura was evidently 
in common use in Surat in the 
middle of the last century for An- 
quetirl du Perron refers to it and 
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called kdl in the Indian language—into two parts. One is Avasarpini 
(descending cycle), i.e., the period whose beginning is joyful and end 
grievous, and the other is JJtsarpini (ascending cycle), i.e the oppo¬ 
site of the first. Bach of these periods is divided into six parts, 
called dras. { Each am has a distinct name in accordance with its 
speciality. 

The first dra of the Avasarpim is called Siilchman-suk\man, the 
meaning of the reduplication being that this portion brings joy upon 
joy and happiness upon happiness. The length of this happy time is 
four kdrdkdr-sdgar. The name of the second dra is Bukhman, i.e., 
a time of felicity and joy. Its duration is three kordkor-sdgar* The 
nameAf the third dra is Sukhdm ( Sukhmdn ) Dukhman, i.e., sorrow 
and misiontnne crop up in the time of joy. Its dui'ation is two 
kordkor-sdgar. Ihe fourth dra is called DuJtfimdn-sukhmdn, i.e., joy 
and freedom from care rise up in the time of grief and sorrow. Its 
duration is less than one kordkor by 42,000 8 years. 

The fifth dra is Diinhmdn being the opposite of the second which 
was Suklimdn. The duration of this dra is 21,000 years. The sixth 
dra is Dukhmdn-dukhmdn being the opposite of the first. Its length 
is likewise 21,000 years.'" The names of the drasoi the second period 
(Utsarpim ) are the same but the first of them corresponds to the 
sixth dra of the first period, the second to the fifth, the third to the 
fourth, and the fourth to the third, the fifth to the second, and the 
sixth to the first of the first period. Their opinion is that at the 


says, (Discours Prelvminaire , 365), 
that the two leading classes of 
Hindus at Surat are the Brahmans 
and the Sciouras. He calls these, 
Hindu priests, ahd says that they 
also go by the name of Djettis ( Yatis). 
They seldom marry, he says, dress 
in white and have the head un¬ 
covered and wear their hair short, 
“ like the Abbes in France.’* They 
carry a “ballett” (brush) to clean 
the places where they sit down, lest 
they should crush an insect. In a 
note, he says that the Sciouras call 
the first man Bikaba Deva and his 


mother, Maru Devi, and that they say 
these beings were created by God 
in Aiodha, i.e., the north of Delhi 
(OudhP). Probably, however, Aio¬ 
dha is a misprint for Agroha or 
Agaroa. ($ee Tieffenthaler I* 135, 
where Saraug is probably a mistake 
for Scioura). Perhaps this is. why 
they compared (See Text) the hatV of 
yugala infants with that of Delhi 
children. 

1 Sanskrit dra , a spoke in 

time’s wheel. 

s So also As. Bcs. IX. 258. Major 
Mackenzie’s account of the Jains. 
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present day, two thousand and odd years of the fifth cira of the first 
period have elapsed. 

Beit known 1 that the arithmeticians of India call 100,000 a 
laic ; ten laics a praywt, ten prayuts a ftror, one hundred krors 
an arb, ten arbs a kharba, ten leharbs a nikharb, ten nikharbs a 
^nalidsardj or jpcicl7Yi, ten paclnfis a sanlchci , and ten sai'ihJicts a saTtmclr 
or kordkor. 

Be it known also that their opinion is that in a former period, 
in a particular place, a son and a daughter were horn at each birth, 
a notion also prevalent amongst ourselves. 8 

This sect thinks also that the hair of the infants of the district 
of Delhi is 4096 times coarser than the hair of those beings whom 
they call jugll 8 ( yugala ). 


1 As to these numbers, see Jarrett 
III. Ill and Faizi’s LilavaU, Cal. 
1828, 7 and 8. The statement in the 
text may be put into tabular form 
as follows:— 

100,000 = lak . 

1,000,000 = prayut. 

10,000,000 = kror. 

100,000,000 .= arb. 

1,000,000,000 = kharb . 

10,000,000,000 = nikharb. 

100,000,000,000 = vriahasaruj. 

or padm* 

1,000,000,000,000 = sankha. 

10,000,000,000,000, = samudr or 
korakor. 

In Text it is stated that 100 
Jcrors, i.e., 1000 millions —an arb but 
this is probably a mistake for 10 
Jcrors . (See the scale in Iw, Jarrett 
III, 111.) Cf, Mahdsaruj 

Great Lake-born, i.e the lotus, 
Monier Williams (Dictionary 761a.), 
says it is equal to mahdmbuja, ue., 
a billion. 

2 A.F. is apparently referring to 
the Mu. tradition that Eve produced 


twins at every birth, viz., a boy and 
a girl. He may also be referring to 
the views of thfe Gerbanites as given 
by Abraham Ecchellensis (Principles 
of Geology, Lyell, Chap. II). In that 
case, the wrords son and daughter 
should be translated male and 
female. I 

8 (JarrettIV. 196 and 200.) Sansc. 
yugala , a p&ir. I do not know why 
the number 4096 has been selected; 
4696 is giv/en in the Ain as the period 
that had ^lapsed from the reign of 
Yudhisthijra to 40th Akbar (Jarrett 
II. 15) amd also as that from the 
Deluge to; the time of writing the 
Ain, i.e., 40th Akbar (1596 A,D.). 
Perhaps 4<p96 is a mistake for 4696. 

The pasjsage (about the hair) occurs 
also at Avn II. 104 (Jarrett III. 200) 
but there i seems on error in the Ain 
(Text) inasmuch as it represents the 
hair of a yugala child as 4096 times 
thicker than that of a Delhi child. 
The poitit, however, clearly is that 
the chopped hair (See Text infra) 
used for filling the cavity, be exces 
sively fine, to wit, that of a yiv 
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And they say that if the hair of a seven days old jugli infant^ 
which is excessively fine, be subdivided to the uttermost and an abyss 
(lit., a well) ten miles 1 in depth, breadth and length, be filled with 
such particles and after a lapse of a hundred 2 years, one segment be 
taken out, the time in which, at this rate, the abyss will be emptied 
is a palupam ( ? paly a). And when ten samudr ,—an explana¬ 

tion of which term has already been given,—of palupnm{&) have 
elapsed, the period is a sdgar, The durations of the aforesaid cycles 
transcend, in their opinion, the power of calculation or description. 
Their opinion also is that for the management of the visible and 
invisible world, twenty-four venerable men (ddam) come forth from 
the hidden universe into the apparent one, every six dras and then 
pass 8 away. The name of the first of these is Adinath and they call 
him also Raghunath. The sway of this chosen one of Grod lasts fifty 
Jcrors of lahs of vdgaras. The name of the last is Mahavlra. 4 
His sway lasts for 20,000 years, of which 2,000 have elapsed at the 
present day. And the belief of this sect is that these twenty-four 
have come into existence many times and will come again many 


times. 


child, which is 4096 time s finer than 
that of a Delhi child and that of a 
seven days* yugala child being still 
finer. Colebrooke (As. Rey. 1. c. 313) 
quotes Hemacandra’s Vocabulary, 
and says, “ I do not find; that he 
“ anywhere explains the space of 
“ time denominated sag arc t or ocean. 
“ But I understand it to be an extra¬ 
vagant estimate of the time which 
“ would elapse before a v*ast cavity, 
“ filled with chopped hair^, could be 
“ emptied at the rate of one piece of 
“ hair in a century ; the time required 
“ to empty such a cavity measured by 
“ yojanas every way is a paly a and 
“ this repeated ten cotis of coHs times 
“ is a sagara 1,000,000,000,000,(900 pair 


A Four Jcds, but the Indian word is 
ydjana. 


8 The Ain has 100 years, and this 
seems the correct reading here for 


B.M. MSS. Nos. 5610 and 1709 have- 
har sad sal, ©very hundred years.. 
In the text is sad hazdr, a hundred 
thousand. 


8 This is, apparently, differently 
stated in the Am (Jarrett III, 192)', 
but perhaps the meaning of the 
Am (Text) is only that 24 demiurges 
appear in each dra and live for three 
or four dras . 


= one sagara or sdgaropa'hia." 


4> The text has Mahadeo, but this 
is clearly a clerical error. (See Ain 
II. 99, 1.4), where the spelling is 
given. The error is apparently re¬ 
peated at II. 106, 1.3 fr. foot. 
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fourths of mankind follow ways well-pleasing to God, and the 


Tlie Brfihma of India whose teachings and practices are 
observes by the majority of Indians, are agreed that the revolutions 
of the world consist of four Ages. The first, the period of which 
is 1,728000 years, they call the Sat Yug . In this Age every single 
action ;>f mankind is right, and high and low, rich and poor, great 
and smQl make truth and uprightness their rule, and show a walk 
and conversation pleasing to God. The natural life of man in this 
Age is 100,000 years. 

Tile second Age is called Tretd and lasts 1,296,000 years. In it, 
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_„al duration of life is 10,000 years. 

The third Age is called the Dwdpar and lasts 864,000 years. In 
it, one-half of mankind speak and act rightly, and the natural life is 
1,000 years. 

The fourth Age is the Kal Tug. Its period is 432,000* years. 
During it, three-fourths of mortals follow ways of falsehood and 
unrighteousness, and the natural life is 100 years. 

This school firmly believes that every now and then the Life-Giver 
of mankind and producer of beings, brings an ascetic and sage 2 from 
the veil of concealment and non-existence to the palace of manifes¬ 
tation and existence and makes him the instrument for the creation of 
the world. This mighty one is called Brahma. Their belief is that a 
Brahma lives 100 years, each consisting of 360 days 3 and every day 8 


* Anq«©4i2 du Perron remarks 
5'Tieffentlialer. II. XXI), that the 
fourth Age has served to form the 
first three by adding successively 
432,000. 

2 Tajarrud-nihad u danish-nizhad. 

a The word day is used here in 
two senses, first as the nycthemeron 
or day of 24 hours and then in its 
ordinary sense, as opposed to night. 
There seems to be an error in the 
Text ; jiy* hazar /u } “a thousand 
and” being a mistake for iSJJ 
hazarwi, a thousandfold. The mean¬ 


ing is ‘‘equal to a thousand of four 
Ages, i.e., Mahayug(a)” The “1,000 
Mahayug(a) ” is apparently a state¬ 
ment in round numbers, the more 
exact figures being 980, for each Manu 
existed for 70 Jcalpas (71 according 
to another account) or Mahayug(a) 
and as there are 14 successive M us 
in a day of Brahma, the length of s 
70x14 = 980. Firishta has copy 1 
A.F. (he acknowledges this, statin 
that he is epitomizing A.F. s transla¬ 
tion of the Mahabharat), but he has 
gone to A.F.’s preface rather than to 
the Akbamdma. See his Introduction 
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52 and every night is equal to a thousand times four Ages ( Maldyug .) 
In their opinion* the number of Brahmas who have come into existence 
cannot be known by the human intellect, but they say that recording 
to what has been received from authorities 1 on the subject of Brahma, 
the present Brahma is the thousand and first, and that fifty yrars and 
half* a day of the life of this wondrous being have elapsed at the 
present time. 

The writer of this divine masterpiece has written the account d these 
two doctrines according to the translation of learned and pious Indiana* 
from their venerated books. Also in the writings of §haikh Ibn f >rabi* 


(Elliot-Dowson’s trans. VI.. 532 E. n. 
E.) A.F.’s preface to the Persian 
translation of the Mahabliarat is to 
be found in the B.M. Add. No. 5638. 
It was written in the 32nd Akbar 
and contains an account of the four 
Ages corresponding to that in the 
Text. (See 1. c. 12a). 

I find in the Qcinti'parvan — 
(Twelfth Book of the Mahabharat )— 
(II, 237, Pratab Chandra Rai’s tran.) 
that the four Yugs (Ages) contain 
12,000 years of the gods, i.e., 432,000 
-f-360 ; and that this period is called 
a Be oayufj. “ A thousand such Yu- 
gas (i.e., Devayugas or Mdhayugas) 
compose a singlo day of Brahma. 
The same is the duration of Brali- 
ma’s night.” 

1 siqat , “ trusty friends or con¬ 
fidants.” For use of this word, see 
Text 121 1.12,** A.F. probably means 
here Manu or the Manus. Firishta 
has copied the expression and Pro¬ 
fessor Dowson (Elliot VI* 563) trans¬ 
lates, “ I have heard from my Brah¬ 
man friend^ etc.” 

2 It would seem from the Ain 
(Jarrett II, 15) that the half day has 
not fully expired, for we are told 
that 14 Manus appear in each of 


Brahma’s days. When A.F. was 
writing, 50 years had elapsed, and 
consequently 360 X 14=5,040 Manus 
had appeared. Butinsteadof 7 Man us 
of the first day of the 51st year’s 
having appeared, i.e., the number 
that appear in half a . day, we are 
told that only 6 Manus had appeared 
and departed, and that only a portion 
of the time of the 7fch, viz., 27 kalpas, 

3 yugas and 4,700 years of the 4th 
Yug had elapsed. If this be correct, 
the 7th Manu had then more than 
half his time to run, viz., 43 Tcaljpas 
out of his 70. 

3 See Jarrett III, 210. where A.F. 
speaks of having got his mformation 
about tW Jains from learned meil^' 
of the Qvetambam order, and says 
that he could not get exact informa¬ 
tion about the tenets of the Digam- 
haras (sky-clad.) 

* Apparently the writer referred 
to is Muhyi’u-d-din Ilmu-l-‘ArabT, 
author of the Fususu-l-hikam (HajI 
Khalfa IV. 424). See Rieu’s Cat. II. 
8315, item III. and 8326, Item XVII. 
and Ar. Cat. No. 233. He was also 
the author of the Fniuhat-i-mah- 
Iciyah ( see Rieu II, 8746) and of a num¬ 
ber of definitions appended to Jor- 
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and Shaikh Sa'du-d-dm 1 JJamui who wore great saints and masters 
of exposition and ecstacy, it is stated in the explanation of Divine 
( Uahl) days and of Rabbani 8 days that each Rabbani day is made 
up of 1,000 years and every Divine day of 50,000. And the author 
of Nafd’im-l-fwnm 8 has related that in the histories of Oathay, it 


jant in Fidget's ed. The latter gives 
the name as “Mohjied-din Moham¬ 
med b. Ali Hatimi Taji vulgo Ibn 
Arabi dictus,” and says he died in 
638-1240. A.F. refers to Muhyi’u-d- 
dln in the Am (II. 221 and Jarrett 
III, 373.) See also Badaom, Lowe, 
265. 

1 Apparently Sa'du-d-dm Mu. B. 
al-Mu’ayyad IJamul who died 650 
H. (Rieu 755a- and 1095a.) He is 
referred to in the Ain (Jarrett III. 
390), and there is a short notice of 
him in Prince Dara Shikoh’s Saji - 
natu-l-auliya' where it is stated that 
he died in Khurasan 650 H. (1252 
A.D.) 

a rabbani. Lane defines this 
as meaning one who devotes himself 
to religious services or exercises, or 
applies himself to excess of devotion. 
He does not give the meaning of “ a 
period of time,” but states that rabbi, 
the sing, of rnbub, means thousand, 
and that some say it means 10,000. 
Richardson gives ribbi as meaning 
thousands, a myriad. In the second 
Epistle of St. Peter ii. 8, we have 
the expression (as pointed out, I 
believe by Sale) “ One day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years and a 
thousand years as one day.” See 
also Psalm xc, 4 In the preface 
to the Mahabhdrat, A.F. refers to 
the views of Ibn ‘Arab! and Imam 
Ja‘far Sadiq. 

20 


8 See Rieu II. 435a for an account 
of this work. It is an encyclopaedia 
written by Mu. B. Maljmu&u-l-amulf. 
I have not in B. M. MS. Ho. 16827, 
been able to find the passage referred 
to by A. F., but the volume is thick 
and has no index. See Jarrett II. 
19, where we aret old that 8,884 leans 
60 years, have elapsed up to the date, 
of the Ain. These figures seem in¬ 
consistent with thpse of the Text, 
and apparently both are wrong. 
D'Herb&ot (art. Van.) states that the 
Mughals reckon that 874 H. corres¬ 
ponds to the 8863rd. van of 10,000 
years each, and then adWs that 874II. 
corresponds to 1443 A.D. In the 
end, the figures will come out nearly 
as A.F.’s if we substitute a six for 
an eight in the Am figures, making 
them 8864 and insert an eight in our 
text so as to read 8863 instead 
of 863. 

Here we are told that 863 ivans, 
9,800 years, had elapsed from the time 
of Adam to 735 H.= 1334 A.D. Con¬ 
sequently, 1003 H., 1594 A.D. the 40th 
Akbar and the date of the Ain would 
correspond with 864 wans, 60 years, 
for 1594 —1334 = 260 years. 

874 H. is 88,639,860 years from the 
Creation. 847 H.= 1443 A.D., so that 
this calculation agrees pretty nearly 
with that quoted by A.F. for 1334 
•A.D., viz., 8863 wans 9800 years, the 
difference being 109-60 = 49 years. 
S5dillot refers to a passage of 
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is written that from th9 time of Adam Abu-l-bashar (Father of 
mankind) till now (te., the date when the author of the Nafd’is was 
writing) which is 735 H., (1334 A.D.) 8863 wans i (Text, 863) 9,800 
years have elapsed. 

A wan with them is 10,000 years. Such is the wide expanse of 
God’s kingdom that it is not improbable that these tales and tradi¬ 
tions may be true. There may have been many Adams. Indeed it 
is stated by Imam Ja'far Siidiq, (Peace be on him !) that there have 
been thousands upon thousands of Adams before the Adam who was 
our father. And Shaikh Ibn ‘Arab! says it is not improbable that 
after a Divine (Rabbani) week, which is 7,000 years and the period of 
the cycle 2 of the sovereignty of the seven planets, one race is termi¬ 
nated and another Adam puts on the robe of existence. 

And now, giving truce to length of words and littleness of 
matter, I proceed to sketch in this glorious record, without converting 8 
it into extensive histories, the blissful biography of those fifty-two 
persons who extend 4 from Adam down to his Majesty, the king of 
kings, so that it may be a cause of increase of knowledge. As I 
know that this exposition of grandeur will be a complement to the 
account of lii3 Majesty, the king of kings, I shall treat it with the 
concision which is the adornment of an author. 


D’Herb&ot which, ho says, is derived 
from Greaves. Sedillot considers 
that the true figures are 8863 wans, 
9860 years; or 9820 according to one 
MS. This last figure agrees best 
with A.F., for in the Ain (Jarrett II. 
19) he says that according to the 
Khatal Era, 8884 wans 60 years have 
elapsed up to the date of his writing, 
i.e., 40 th Akbar=1596 A.D. 1596-1443 
= 158, and this does not differ 
materially from 9864 wans 60 years 
—8863 wcms 9820 years = 140. 

1 The Text has har before wan 
which seems a mistake. 

8 There is probably some mistake 
here. The cycle of the planets was 
generally reckoned as much longer 


than 7,000 years. See amongst other 
places, Principles of Geology, Lyell, 
Cap. II. Quotation from Abraham 
Ecchellensis. Perhaps A. F. means 
that each Rabbani day is 7,000 years 
long and that thus a Rabbani week 
is 49,000 years. If so, the trs. should 
be “ After a week of Rabbani days.” 

* Perhaps “not being satisfied with 
big books.” The Persian is iktifa 
for use of which see Text 10, 1.2 
fr. foot. A.F. may mean that cer¬ 
tain voluminous histories do not give 
the facts properly. 

♦ A.F. tells us later that these 52 
persons do not fill the gap between 
Adam and Akbar. There is no re¬ 
cord of some 25 generations. 
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Account of Adam (Peace be upon him !) 

It is well-known that he came into existence about 7,000 1 * * * * years 
ago through the perfect power of God, without the intervention of 
a father’s loins or a mother’s womb and that he was equably com¬ 
pounded of the four elements. His soul emanated from the fountain 
of bounty in perfection proportionate to his body. He was entitled 
man ( insan ) and received the name of Adam. 

At that time the first degree of Capricorn* coincided with the 
eastern horizon, and Saturn was in that Sign, while Jupiter was in 
Pisces, Mars in Aries, the Moon in Leo, the Sun and Mercury in 
Virgo, and Venus in Libra. Some have said that at that time, all 
the planets were in their degrees of exaltation, but clearly this does 
not accord with astronomy for there is a difficulty about Mercury,— 53 
the Sun’s exaltation being in Aries and Mercury’s in Virgo. But 
Mercury can never be more than 27° distant from the Sun, how then 
can he be in exaltation when the Sun is in exaltation, or how can the 
Sun be in exaltation when Mercury is so ? And reflecting on the 
astrological principle that Mercury takes the nature of whatever 
planet he be associated with, it has occurred to me that Mercury may 
have been in the condition of applying' 6 to some other planet which 
was in exaltation. 


1 The Era of Adam is described 
in the Am. (Jarrett II, 2.) All the 
periods given there are under 7,000 
years. The “ 7,000 years ” of A.P.’s 
authorities are probably lunar and 
about 211 have to be deducted to con¬ 
vert them into solar. Many dates 

of the Creation, etc., are given in 

the Habibu-s-siyar. 

s Capricorn is Saturn’s nocturnal 

mansion ; Pisces the nocturnal man¬ 

sion of Jupiter, anl Aries the diurnal 


house of Mars. There does not 
seem to be any special connection 
between the Moon and Leo but 
perhaps she is there as Yizier or 
deputy for the Sun, who is in Virgo, 
—the nocturnal house of Mercury,— 
but whose mansion is Leo. Libra is 
the diurnal house of Venus. 

s Ittixal. This is the technical 
meaning of the term but A.F. may 
only intend that Mercury was near 
some other planet. 
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Adam was of lofty stature, of a wheaten colour, had curling 
hair and a handsome countenance. There are different accounts of 
the stature of this patriarch, but most agree that he was sixty cubits 
high. Almighty God produced Eve from his left side and gave her 
in marriage to him, and by her he begat children. Historians have 
told many strange and wondrous things about this hero and though 
there be no difficulty about the extent of God’s power, yet experi¬ 
enced and practical men of the world, on looking to the course of 
nature, rather hesitate about accepting them. It is said that at the 
time of his death, he had 40,000 descendants, and that his immediate 
children were 41, viz., 21 boys and 20 1 girls, but some say there were 
19 girls. Seth was the most eminent of them all. 

Some have said that Adam wrote about elixirs* * (?) (ta‘fmdt) and 


l The Muhammadan tradition is 
that Eve, at every parturition pro¬ 
duced twins except at Seth’s birth. 
He was born alone,—hence the 
numbers 21 males and 20 females. 
See account of Seth, infra. 

* The Text and No. 564 have 
ohJuj tafinat . Ordinarily this 
seems to mean evil smells or putri¬ 
dities, but Steingass gives also the 
meaning tincture— ta'fin 
v. n. 2 of tincture).’ If this he 
taken in the sense of elixirs or 
efficacious drugs, it may be that 
ta'findt is right and it agrees with 
the statement in the flabibu-s-riyar 
that Adam’s book dealt, among 
other subjects, with the properties 
of medicines. Yet A.F. would 
hardly class medicine among the 
occult sciences. In the sense of 
tincture, possibly tafinat has refer¬ 
ence here to.the tradition mentioned 
in the Prolegomena to the Zafar- 
nanna , that when Adam was cast 
out of Paradise, he fell upon the 
mountains of Ceylon, and spent 100 


years there in prayer and penitence. 
During this time, he wept so much 
that plants grew up out of the pools 
of his tears, and all of these were 
medicinal or aromatic like cloves, 
cinnamon, etc. 

In B.M. No. MCCCVI, (p. 19) 
(Rieu, Ar. Cat. 601,602) which is the 
Av. Text of Shahrazuri’s Tarikh-i- 
hukama } the word is not tafinat hut 
apparently, alba'qinat, which does 
nob seem to have any meaning. The 
passage is obdUJf c 

ba*zi leutub fi-l-ba* qindt. Perhaps 
the word should be oUb&Jf alyaqi- 
niydt , “certainties” such as article ~ * 
religion. In I.O. No. 1579, l 
trs. of Sh ahrazuri by one Macj£ UCs 
‘All of Tabriz) we find (16a) that 
unfortunately the alba*qindt or alyc 
qiniydt of Shalirazurl’s Text- j s re . 
presented by a word Without dia¬ 
critical marks. The passage is u 
didam man ba*%i az kutillj/hd-i-ord dar 
oUaju. dhir imam. Taking the 
illegible word to be tc/sibat fr 9 ta'sib, 
the appointing a n&n as chief and 
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other occult sciences, 
has so stated in his 44 


For example the very 
Lives of Philosophers.” 


learned SLiahraziir! 1 
It is said Adam died 


which with tahir , may mean the 
external marks or indications of 
such a person, this may be rendered, 
“ And I saw various books about the 
marks (or notes) of an Imam” (P 
anam , mankind.) Some countenance 
is given to this view by finding that 
Seth, a son of Adam, laid down 16 
rules or marks of a true believer 
( mn'min ) as if the father had laid 
down those of an Imam (apostle) and 
the son, those of a disciple. 

Another suggestion which has 
occurred to me is that the word is 
al-bayyindt, demonstrations,” 
and which has also the technical 
sense of “ cabalistic interpretations of 
the meanings of letters.” This word 
occurs in Haji Kh alfa* s account of 
the Sifr-i~ddam (Book of Adam) 
(Fluegel’s ed. III. 599,600.), Here 
we are told that Adam’s book was 
written on 21 olive leaves of Paradise 
and its gates (?) and dealt with the 
properties of letters, etc. 

One more suggestion remains, viz., 
that A.F.’s word is tafilnat , t.e., Heb. 
tephillim, “ amulets or phylacteries.” 
The variants in the notes to our Text 
do not seem of value, and MSS. 
which I have consulted, throw no 
light on the point. Evidently the 
word is used in an unusual sense and 
the copyists have been unable to 
understand it. 

The n of ta l f%ndt does not, I think, 
occur in the MSS. I have consulted. 
In the beautiful MS. of Halhed 
(No. 5610, 31 1.3 fr. foot) the word 
appears to be la'fiyat , “ obliter¬ 


ations, amendments.” In R.A.S. No. 
116 it is clearly written 
ta'qliyat, and this might yield a good 
sense for ta 6 qliydt (fr. ( aql) seems to 
mean abstruse points in philosophy. 
(Lane 2114 a and b.) R.A.S. No. 117 
has obiuj ta'fiyat. 

l This is the Imam Shamsu-d-din 
Muhammad Shahrazuri referred to 
by Amir Khwand (Khondamir) in 
his Khaldsatul-ahhbdr . (Persian 
Munahl, Gladwin, 1801, Part IT. 
265,266.) The Bauzatu-s-safd (Re- 
hatsek II. Part I.) states that he was 
the author both of the Tari/ch-i-hulca - 
md and the Nazliatu-l-qulub (Hearts' 
Delight), but if so, the latter is ap¬ 
parently not the work described by 
Rieu (I. 418a.) Shamsu-d-dfn is also 
mentioned in B.M. Ar. Cat. 209, 601, 
602. The book there described is 
anonymous and entitled Nazhaiu-l - 
arwah u Rauzat-l-afrdh, ‘‘Delights 
of Souls and Gardens of Joy, 05- 
lectamen Spirituum et Viridarium 
Gcvudiorum ,” but Dr. Rieu observes 
that it agrees almost entirely with 
the work of Shamsu-d-dln ash-Shah¬ 
razuri described by HajI Khalfa 
(Fluegel YI. 321.) It is in two parts, 
the first, an account of ancient 
philosophers, the second, of those 
subsequent to Muhammad, and it 
contains 108 Lives (that described 
by Hajl Khalfa had 111.) A pparently 
Tarilch-i-hukamd is the secondary 
title. It seems to have been 
written at Basra in 995 (1587). 
Its author wrote a commentary on 
Shalirawardi, a philosopher who was 
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in India and was buried on a mountain in Ceylon 1 (au island) which 
lies towards the south and which is now known by the name of 
Q,adamgdh-i-ddam (Adam's footprint, i.e. 3 Adam's Peak.) He was ill 
21 days and Eve died, according to one account, a year, according 
to another, seven years and according to a third, three days after 
him. Seth, his successor and administrator, buried her by Adam's 
side, and it is imported that Noah brought their coffin on board the 
• Ark at the time of the Deluge, and afterwards buried them on 
Abu qmbais.* According to another account, they were buried in 
Jerusalem, and according to a third tradition, in Najf-Kufa. s 



Seth—Peace be upon him 

Was the most excellent of Adam's immediate descendants, and 
was born after the catastrophe of Abel. It is said that whenever 
Eve became pregnant, she gave birth to a son and a daughter, but 
that Seth was born alone. IqllmTya,* the (twin) sister of Cain was 


put to death at Aleppo by Saladin in 
587 (1191). (D’Herbelot *.t>. Scheher- 
verdi.) There is a Per. fcrs. (T.O. 
No. 1579) of the Tdrlkh-i-kukania by 
Maqsud 'All of Tabriz, begun under 
the orders of Akbar and completed 
under Jahangir. The translator 
calls the author that pattern of 
writers Shamsu-1-mnlka wa-d-din 
Maulana Shamsu-rd-dm Muhammad 
Shahrazuri. A.F. seems to have 
made considerable use of theTartkh-i* 
hukmid; his account of the three 
Hermes in the notice of Enoch 
agrees closely with the Persian of 
Maqsud ‘All. 

Shalirazur is a town in the hill- 
country of Persia and apparently 
near the battle-field of Arbela. 
(Jarrett III. 80,81.) A.F. gives 
Shahrazur as the name of a district 
also. (Meynard’s Ydqut , 356.) The 
name is said to mean the city of 
Zur,—the son of Zohaq a Persian 
king and founder of the town. 


1 A.F. includes Ceylon in India 
(Hindustan.) The Arabs call the 
mountain on which Adam was 
buried, Rahun. 

8 Richardson spells Abu Kais, 
after D’Herbelot, and says it is 3 m. 
from Mecca. (D’H. s.v. Abu Cais 
Mecca.) Abu qubais is a mountain 
n. of Mecca. Abraham is said to 
have proclaimed from it, the iiisfci* 
tut ion of pilgrimage. 

8 Nedjif about m. (2 kil.) w. of 
Kufa. (Reclus IX. 458) (Kufah. 
Jarret III. 64.) Najf means high 
land and tumulus. A.F.’s account 
of Adam’s burial-place is perhaps 
taken from the Nafa'isu-l-fuvMn> 
(B.M. No. 16,259a 827.) 

4 Much of A.F.’s account of the 
Patriarchs seems taken from the 
Rauzatu-s-safa of Mir Khwand (Mir- 
khond) and the HabTbu-s-siyar of his 
grandson, Khwand Amir (Khonda- 
mir) or from their sources. The 
lla,u%atU'S-safd lias been translated 
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given in marriage to him (Seth*) When Adam reached the age of a 
thousand, he made Seth his successor, and enjoined all to submit to 
him. In succession to Adam, he carried on, by his weighty intellect^ 
the administration of the temporal and spiritual worlds. He always 54 
conducted himself with outward composure and inward efficiency, and 
his were the only descendants who survived Noah's Flood. He 
is called the first TJria> { a word which in Syriac means teacher. He 
occupied himself with the medical, 9 mathematical and theological 
sciences, and spent most of his life in Syria. Many of his descend¬ 
ants abandoned secular affairs and practised asceticism in hermitages. 

He left the world when he was 912 years old. Some say that he was 
Adam's grandson and that his father was Sulha, 3 but this tale is 


without foundation. 


in part by Mr. Eehatsek, and his 
translation published by the Or. Trs. 
Fund. This work may advantage¬ 
ously be consulted in connection 
with A.F. See also Persian Tabari, 
Zotenberg’s trs. 

The story of Iqlimiya is given in 
Tabari, (Gap. XXX.) and in the 
Rauzatu-s-safd . According to one 
tradition, Cain murdered Abel on 
her account, as he was not willing 
that she should marry Abel. Her 
name is variously written Iqlimiya, 
Iqlima (Burhan-i-qati* s. v.) and by 
Bayle, Calmana. Iqlimiya means 
litharge, foam of silver. After 
Abel’s death, Iqlimiya was married 
to Seth. 

1 Muhammadans spell this name 
like that of Bathsheba’s husband, 
but there is no connection between 
the two persons. Uriah means 
“ Light of Heaven.” (Ox. “ Helps 
to the Bible.”) D’Herbelot, Art. 
Uriai says: “ Les Arabes se servent 
de ce mot, qui est tire du Chaldaiquo 


et du Syriaque Oura/ia et Ouroio, 
pour signifier un Maitre ou Docteur 
de la premiere classe, tels qu’ont 6t4 f 
Edris, Khedher. Hermes, qui portent 
les titres de premier, second et troi- 
si&me Maitres ou Docteurs de 
TUnivers.” Chwolsohn in his worl 
oil the Sabmans, gives the variants 
Aram and Arafi and comes to the 
conclusion that the word is not 
Syriac but merely a corruption of 
Orpheus, See I, 782 and 800 wb ** e 
he says, “ samrnt und ponders cor- 
ruptionen aus Orpheus.” but may 
it not be connected with Ur, the 
Ur of the Chaldees or with the ur 
which mean d light ? The form 
Aram is giv en hy Mas'iidl (Book of 
Indication add Counsel, deSacy 
IX. 342 n.) 

2 This is th° Muhammadan division 
of the sconces. (Blochmanri 279 n.) 
It is derived from Aristotle. 

* The Uau?atu-§-8afd (Trs.) has 
tfupha, but is unlikely that Mr. 
Ttehatsek spelt an Ar. wbrd with a p. 
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Enosh. 

Enosh was born when Seth was 600 years old. A number of 
writers say that his mother was an immaculately-bom 1 one who> 
like Adam, was clothed with the garment of life without the instru¬ 
mentality of father or mother. He succeeded his father in accord¬ 
ance with a testament, and was the first who in this cycle, laid 
the foundations of sovereignty. 8 They say he reigned 600 years. 
According to Jewish and Christian 8 traditions, he lived 965 years,— 
according to Ibn Jauzi, 4 950,— and according to QazI Baizawi, 6 600. 
He had many children. 

Kenan. 6 

Kenan was the most enlightened, fortunate and sagacious of the 
sons of Enosh. After his father’s death, this hero, in accordance 
with a testamentary disposition, swayed the affairs of mankind and 
walked in the ways of his illustrious ancestors. He erected the 
buildings of Babylon and founded the city of Sus. 7 They ascribe 
to him the first establishment of houses and gardens. 

The numbers of mankind greatly increased during his time, 
By his wisdom, he distributed them (over the earth), and himself 


1 The Rauqatu-s-safa, says his 
mother was a hotiri. (Behatsek 
I. 67.) 

8 i.e., he was the first monarch. 
„tx*> i g a i so said to have first planted 
palms. 

8 According to Genesis, Enosh. 
lived 905 years. 

* The Abu’l-faraj 0 f the Am. 
(Jarrett 33.) His frdl name is 
Aba’l-faraj Abdu-l-rahman b. ‘All 
Ibnu-l-jauzI’Pbakri. He died 597 
(1200). His work is called th© Mun- 
tayam. (Bieu, Ar. Cat. No. 460.) 
Quatremere speaks of Ibn JAuzi as 
author of the Mirdtu-z-zamdn, but it 
appears that this was written by 
Ibn JauzI’s grandson, Abu l-muJ5affa r 


Yusuf b. Kizughli who died 654 
(1256). (Bieu L c. No. 465.) 

6 Qa^i Na§iru-d-dln ‘Abdu-l-lah 
b. ‘Hmaru-l-baizawi. (Jarrett II. 
36n. and Bieu II. 8235.) His work 
is called the Ni%cmxi44azvdrWi, and 
is a general history from Adam to 
674 (1275). He is best known as a 
commentator on the Koran. 

6 Text, Qaindn . 

1 A town in Khuzistan, anciently 
the capital of Persia ;—the Susa of 
Herodotus and Sbusan of Scripture. 
According to the Persians, it was 
founded by Hushang, grandson of 
Kai umars (Gayomars). Mir Khwand 
ascribes the building of it to Kenan's 
son, Mahalalil and says that before 
the latter’s time, men lived in caves. 
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settled with the descendants of Seth in Babylonia. He lived 926 
years, but some say he drank the water of life, [i.e., lived) 640 years, 
and one school says that he consoled the sorrows of the world, (i.e., 
reigned) for about a century. / 

Mahalalil. 

Mahalalil was the Vest of Kenan’s sons. Kenan placed him on 
the throne when he hvinself had attained the age of 900. He ruled 
for 300 years. Hfe lived either 928 or 840 or 895 yeai’s. 

Jared (Text, Irad.) 

Jared was the most right-minded of the sons of Mahalalil and 
by his honoured father’s orders, he administered the affairs of the 
world. He made canals and conduits, and attained the age of 962 or, 
according to some, of 967 years. 

All these magnates of the household of fortune came into 
existence during Adam’s lifetime. 

Enoch (Text, Ikhniihh-) 

Enoch is generally known as Idris, and was the distinguished 
son of Jared and born after Adam’s death. Though the last-born 
of Jared’s sons, he was, in wisdom and intelligence, older than all of 
them, and was before them all in felicity and understanding. He is 
the first lawgiver since the time of Seth. Some say that Idris was 
100 years old at the time of Adam’s death and some that he was 
360 years. He was unrivalled in his knowledge of the science of 
government and the refinements of contrivance. Though some assign 
all sciences and arts to Adam, yet, according to most, astronomy, 
writing, 1 spinning, weaving and sewing wei-e introduced by Enoch. 
He learned wisdom from Agathodasmon* of Egypt whom they call 
Uria the Second. 

Among his lofty titles is that of Harmasu-l-haramasa 3 (Hermes of 
Hermeses or Trismegistus) and he is also called the third Uria, He 


1 Blochmann (99) mentions Idris 
the inventor of the Hebrew al- 
bet. 

\ Aghazimun. See Al-bir- 


uni’s India and Chwolsohn on the 
Saboeans. Seth is the first Uria. 

B Am II. 49 1.4 fr. ft. Jarrett 
III. 109 n. 





attained high rank in theology and summoned 1 mankind to worship in 
seventy-two languages. He founded 100* cities, of which Madlna-i- 
roha 8 was the least. It was a city of Mesopotamia (Jaza'ir) though 
some place it in the Hijaz (Petroea Arabia). It was inhabited up to 
the time of Hulaku Khan who, it is said, destroyed it for the sake of 
the honour of the country and the well-ibeing of the people. 4 

He (Idris) instructed every tribe and every rank of mankind by 
a special procedure in accordance with their capacities. They say 
that he guided men to the reverence of the Great Light (the Sun) 
for most of them, before his time, were without his abounding 
wisdom and did not give thanks for that light of ligM& Ete re¬ 
garded it as the stock of visible and invisible fortune, and prescribed 
a great festival at the time of its passing 6 from one Sign to another 
which is a special time of glory, and above all when it enters Aries. 


* The phrase for “ summoned ” is 
^kfwat far mud. The TariJch -i- huJcama 
(Per. trs. 1 7b, foot) haB u fchala’iq-i- 
rab'-maskun baTiaftad u du zaban 
dcb‘wat numud u Him u adab 
dmdfcht. Mr. Rehatsek remarks that 
72Is a common number in Muham¬ 
madan theology, etc., and that David 

spoken of as having 72 notes in his 
voice. Mas'udI says (Meynard, 78) 
that after the Deluge, the 72 lan¬ 
guages were divided' as follows :— 
Shem 19, Ham 17, Japhet36; total 
72. 

* The TdriJsh’i-huJcamd has 108. 
(176 foot.) Abu’l-faraj (Pococke) ed- 
1663, p. 6 has 180. 

® Text, Zoha, hut there is a var. 
Roha which I adopt, for the city 
meaut is probably Edessa, the Roha 
of the Arabs and the modern Orfa. 
It is in Asiatic Turkey, east of the 
Euphrates. (Reelus IX, 445 and 
Lectures on the Jewish Church, 
Stanley, 6.) If, however, A.F. means 
Edessa, there must be some mistake 
on his part, for Edessa was not, I 


believe, taken by Hulaku Khan and 
it certainly was not destroyed, for 
it still exists. See Quatremere’s 
Raghidu-d-din (334) for a note (128) 
on a Roha mentioned by Rashidu-d- 
din as having been taken by Hulaku 
Khan. In the Persian it is spelt 
£jj and Quatremfere translates 
“ Houlagou en personne se dirigea 
vers Rouhah dont il se rendit 
maitre.” The note says “ J* ignore 
quelle est la ville que notre historien 
a voulu indiquer, et si le nom est 
oorrectement 5crit.” Possibly the 
town is Riha or Riah S.W. of Aleppo. 
(R5clus IX. 765 and 772 n.) 

* A.F. here refers to the destruc¬ 
tion of the Ismailians by Hulaku, 
the grandson of Cingiz Khan> in the 
middle of the 13th century. Cf. 
Gibbon’s remark that the extirpa¬ 
tion of the Assassins or Ismailians 
of Persia by Hulaku may be con¬ 
sidered a service to mankind* 

6 Lit. alighting of glory and renc 
vation of felicity,— nuzuUi-ijldl , 
tahwil-i-iqhul. 
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And whenever the planets, who are fed from the bounteous table of 
its rayfci, entered their own Houses or attained their exaltation , he 
regarded them as of special dignity, and gave thanks for the wonders 
of creation. Such seasons he looked upon as stations and mani¬ 
festations of the favour of God, and he spent all his days in the 
service of holy spirits and pure forms. 

He also built the pyramids of Egypt which are known as the 
Domes of Haraman (Gumbaz-i-haramdn ). And in those lofty build- 
in gs, all the arts and their tools have been depicted, so that if the 
knowledge of them be lost, it may be recovered. It is recorded that 
he deputed one of his nobles to lay the foundations of these pyr¬ 
amids whilst he himself traversed the entire world, eventually re¬ 
turning to Egypt. 

Abu Ma'§har l of Balkh relates that there have been many 
Hermes but that three were preeminent;—(1). Harmasi-haramasa 
(Hermes of Hermeses) or Idris whom the Persians call the grandson 
of Kayumars.* (2). Hermes of Babylon who built Babylon after the 
Deluge. Pythagoras was one of his disciples. By the exertions of 
this Hermes of Babylon, the sciences which had been lost in Noah's 
Flood were resuscitated. His home was in the city of the Chaldeans 
(Kaldanln) 3 which is called the city of the philosophers (wise men) 
of the East (MadTna-i-filasafa-i-mashriq). (3) The Hermes of Egypt 
who was the teacher of Esculapius (Asqllnus). 4 He too excelled in 
all sciences, especially in medicine and chemistry and spent much 
time in travel. 

The birth-place of Harmasu-l-haramasa (Idris) was Manif 
(Memphis) now known by the name of Manuf, 6 in the land of Egypt. 
Before the founding of Alexandria, it was called the city of philo- 


56 


1 (Jarrett II. 10. No. 43.) He was 
known in the Middle Ages as Al- 
bumaser. This passage closely re¬ 
sembles the Tarihh-i-hukama (166- 
ft. ff.) 

* This is Hiishang. (Tabari, Zoten- 
burg, 1.100.) 

3 Mas‘udi, de Sa$y. Paris 1877, 
IX. 324 n. Their city was Kalwa- 
dha. 


4 The author of the Tarikh-i-huka- 
ma distinguishes between Escula¬ 
pius, who he says is the son of 
Amur, and Asqlinus. 

6 Manuf, but the u seems 

wrong ; the Ain gives Manf or Minf. 
(Jarrett III. 75.) It is the Noph of 
the Bible. The Text here agrees 
closely with the TdrWi^-huka/ma. 
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aophers, but when Alexander built that city, 1 he brought the philo¬ 
sophers of Memphis and other places to Alexandria. 

Among the sayings of Enoch is this, “The three 2 most excellent, 
things are truth when angry, bounty when poor and mefcy when 
strong.” Wonderful stories are told in histories about his departure 
from this world, which wise men hesitate about accepting* One 
tradition is that he was then 865, another that he was 405 and a 
third that he was 365. 

Methusalah. 

Methusalah was the son of Enoch. He had many children, so 
that it is difficult to enumerate them. After his father, he was the 
head of his tribe and called men to Divine worship. When he was 
900, he had a son whom he called Lamech. After that he lived 290 
years. 

Lamech. 

Lamech was the unique of his time for lofty character and 
exalted virtue. After his father, he became firmly .seated on the 
throne. The period of his life was 780 years. And some call him 
Larnkan, Lamak, and Lamakh. 


Noah (Nuh). 

Noah, the son of Lamech, was born under the Sign of Leo, 
126 years after Adam’s death. He was strong in the ways of reli¬ 
gion and firmly based on the foundation of justice. The story of his 
calling 3 mankind to the worship of God, the disobedience of his 
people and the event of the Flood, etc., are well-known. 

Historians have mentioned three floods. First, a flood which 


1 The Ain gives this name to 
Athens. (Jarrett III. 78.) 

8 This passage occurs in the 
Tdrikh-i-hukama . (Mir Khwand, 
Rehatsek I. 72.) The first of these 
three things receives explanation 
from another remark of Enoch (Mir 
Khwand, Rehatsek, II. Parti.) to the 
effect that a man should beware of 
uttering in the time of anger, words 


which will be a cause of disgrace to 
him. It may be noted here that Mir 
Khwand’s account of some of the 
patriarchs is to be found in two 
places,—at the beginning of bis 
work and again among the biogra¬ 
phies of the philosophers. 

8 Koran, Sura 71. Noah is said 
to have invented the naqus 
= wooden gong. 
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occurred before our Adam came into existence. Thus 1 the very learned 
ghahrazur! says, “ Adam belongs to the first cycle which commenced 
after the world had been devastated by the first flood ” The second 
flood was in the time of Noah and began at Kiifa, in the oven 8 of Noa\;* 
house. It lasted six months, and there were eighty persons in the Ark 
{hishti). On this account the place where they disembarked and settled 
was called the Eighty-Market 3, ( Silqu-s-samdnin). The third 4 flood 
was in the time of Moses and was confined to the Egyptians. 
Although romancing historians, 5 in treating of the floods, make the 
last two also extend over the whole world, it is evident that this was 
not so, for in India, 6 where they have books many thousand years old, 
there is not even a trace of these two floods. To be brief, in a short 
space of time, all the eighty occupants of the Ark died except seven, 
viz., Noah, his three sons, Japheth, Shorn and Ham, and their wives- 
Noah assigned Syria, Mesopotamia, ‘Iraq and Khurasan to Shem ; 
the western countries, and Abyssinia, Indian, Scinde and the Sudan 7 


l This passage occurs in the 
TariJchi-hukama (Maqsud ‘All). 

3 This is the Muhammadan tradi¬ 
tion. (Tabari, Zotenberg, I, 108 
and Koran, Sale, Cap. XI). “ And 
“ the oven poured forth water, or, 
“as the original literally signifies, 
“ boiled over, which is consonant to 
“ what the Rabbins say, that the 
“ water was boiling hot.” (Rauqatu- 
s-safd, Rehatsek I, 90). 

3 Ar. Suqu-S’Samanvn. It was at 
the foot of the mountain A1 Judi, 
i.e. t Mount Ararat. (D’Herbelot art. 
Thamanin). D’H. states that it 
is called also Jazira Bam ‘Umar 
(in Mesopotamia). Mas‘udt says 
(Meyn/ard, 74) that Al-J Qdi is in the 
country of Basra and in Jazira ibn 
‘Umar, that the eighty persons were 
40 man and 40 women and that 
Samanln existed in his day, 332 H. 

* Referring apparently to the 

hailstorm—the seventh plague of 

I 


Egypt, or perhaps to the overflowing 
of the Red Sea. 

6 Shahrazuri describes Noah’s 
Deluge as universal (176). 

8 It is curious that A.F. should 
assert there was no trace of Noah’s 
Flood in the Indian annals for Satya- 
vrata and his Flood have often been 
identified with Noah and the Deluge. 
Probably A.F. identified Satyavrata’s 
Flood with that which occurred be¬ 
fore the birth of Adam, for Satya- 
vrata belongs to the beginning of 
the Satya Ytiga and apparently A. F. 
assigned Noah’s Flood to the com¬ 
mencement of the Kali Yuga and the 
beginning of the reign of Yudhisthira, 
for he gives 4696 years as the inter¬ 
val between hese events and the 
40th Akbar. (Jarrett 11-15 and 22). 

1 Oi% “country of the blacks.” 
(Jarrett III, 108 and 109. Apparent¬ 
ly A. F. includes the Arabs among 
the descendants of Ham. 





to Ham ; and China, Sclavonia 1 and Tuvkistan to Japheth. And in 
the opinion of historians, the aboriginal inhabitants of those countries 
at the present day, are descended from these three, and the lineage 
of mankind from the days of the Flood is derived from them. Noah 
died when he was either 1600 or 1300 years old. There are other 
stories too about his age, such as that he lived for 250 or 350 years 
after the Flood and that he was born either 126 years after Adam’s 
.death or in Adam’s last days, and that he sat upon the throne of 
58 guidance, ( i.e ., became a prophet) when he was 50, or 150, or 250, or 
350 years old, and that he was a guide to mortals for 950 years. 

Ham 2 * had nine sons, via., Hind, Sind, Zanj (Zanzibar), Nuba, 
Canaan, Kush, Qabt (copt), 8 Berber, Habah (Abyssinia), and some 
have written that Ham had six sons. They omit Sind and Canaan 
and make Nuba the son of Habsh. 

Shem also had nine sons, via., (1) Arfakhshad, 4 * (2) Kayumars 
who is the progenitor of the kings of Persia, (3) Asud 8 who founded 
Mada’in 6 * (the twin-cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon), etc., Ahwaz 1 ? 
and Pahlu (? Peleg) are his sons and Pars is the son of Pahlii, (4) 
Ighan 8 the father of Sham (Syria) and Rum (Asia Minor), (5) 
Buraj, 9 of whom historians tell nothing except the name, (6) Laiiz 
(? Lud) from whom the Pharoaha of Egypt are descended, (7) Elam 
•who built the cities of Khuzistun ; Khurasan and Tambal 10 are his sons, 


l Saqlab, —the original 

Sclavonia, between the Oxus and the 

Dnieper, (Jarrett III, 104.) In the 

Ain (Text) Saqlab is described as a 

city of Ram which must be a mis¬ 

take for litis. It seems that Saqlab 

and Chalybes are the same word. 

8 Jarrett III, 327. There A.F. 
apparently repudiates the idea that 
the Hindus are descended from Ham. 

* Corresponds to Mizraim of the 

Bible- 

* Arpachshad of Genesis 10, 22. 

^ Ashur. 

* Ain, Mada’in of Chosroes. 
(Jarrett III, 65 and 96. Also III, 
826.) 


* 

7 Ahwaz, a town in Kh vizis tan 
(Persia) on the Karim, (Jarrett III, 
65) famous for its weir. (B.dclus 
IX, 287 and Curzon Pro. G. S. 1890.) 

8 Yar. If an and Iqin and (Habibu- 
s-siyar) Iqan. Probably the last is 
correct for the name seems con¬ 
nected with Iconium (Koniah) and 
to be that of the eponymous hero of 
the city. 

9 So too Hcibibu-n-siyar but it 
calls him Nuraj. 

10 Tubal. Miles calls him Hakyal. 
Perhaps the same as T umbel. 
(Jarrett II, 245 and 2*50.) Tambol 
appears as a person’s name in the 
Tdrikh-i-Ra§hidi and Babar.’s Me- 
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and 'Iraq is tlie son of Khurasan, and Kirman (Carmania) and 
Makran 1 are sons of Tambal, (8) Aram from whom the tribe of 
‘id is descended, (9) Buzar whose sons are Azarbaijan, Aran, 
Arman and Farghan. 

Some say that Skein too had only six sons and omit Kayumars, 
Buraj and Laiiz. In short, there is much discrepancy about the 
descendants of those two (Shem and Ham). 

Japheth. (Yafi§.) 

Japheth was the most just of Noah's sons. The lofty line of his 
Majesty, the king of kings, is linked with him, and the Khans of the 
eastern cities and of Turkistan all derive from him. He is called 
the Father of Turk (Abu-l~turTc ), and some historians call him 
Alunja Khan. When Japheth left Suqu-s-samamn with his wife and 
family, to go to the eastern and northern countries which had been 
assigned to him, he begged his father to teach him a prayer by 
which he might have rain whenever he wanted it. Noah gave him 
a stone which had the property of bringing rain, and indicated that 
he had pronounced over it the Ineffable Name 8 ( lit . Great Name) 
with the design that the foolish should not comprehend the matter 
and transgress his precepts, or perhaps he really recited the Ineffable 
Name over it. And at present there are many of these stones among 
the Turks which they call yedatdsh . The Persians call them sang-i - 
yada s and the Arabs hajaru-l-matar , (rain-stone). And Japheth, on 


moirs. Tembal-Jchana was also a 
name for Farghana, Babar, 196. 

J D’Herbelot art. Macran. Mekran 
here, appeals to be the well-known 
maritime province of Baluchistan. 

8 The passage is obscure and per¬ 
haps? there is an error in the Text. 
Maulavi ‘Abdu-l-haqq ‘Abid, to whom 
I referred the passage, writes: “ The 
meaning is not clear- There may be 
some misprint in the Text. As the 
passage stands* it may be translated, 
‘ I have uttered over it the Great 
Name, in order that the simple, not 
getting clue to it, may not depart 


fromhis(your) command (or counsel), 
or he actually uttered the Great 
Name over it.” The usual account 
is that Noah engraved the Great 
Name on the stone, and possibly we 
should read *^“engr&ved,”for 
“ uttered,” m the last clause. A 
friend has referred me to the passage 
in Revelations II, 17, " I will give 
him a white stone, and upon the stone 
a new name written, which no one 
knoweth saving he that receiveth it.” 

8 Babar, Erskine xlvii. Rashldu- 
d-dln, Quatrera&re's elaborate note, 
428, and Yullers II, 334a. 
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going to those regions, became a dweller in deserts, and whenever 
he wished, the> cloud of God’s bounty, came down in rain through 
the virtue of that stone. In course of time, children were born 
to Japheth and he established excellent laws among them, which 
were at once comforting to the short-thoughted and joy-increasing 
to lofty minds. He left eleven sons, viz., 1, Turk, 2, Cm, 3, §aqlab, 
4, Mansaj, 1 * * 4 * also called Mansak, 5, Kamari, 8 also called Kaimal, 
59 6, Khalaj, 7, Khazan, 8, Bus, 9, Sadsan, 10, Ghaz, 8 11, Yaraj.* 
'Some books mention only eight sons, omitting Khaiaj, Sadsan and 
Ghaz. 

Turk. 

Turk was the eldest son of Japheth, and the Turks call him 
Yafis Oghlan. 6 * He excelled all his brothers in wisdom, management 
and care for his subjects. On his father’s death, he sat upon the 
throne of sovereignty and dispensed gentleness, manliness and relief of 
the oppressed. He settled in a place which the Turks call Sil-uk 6 or 
SalTkaT and which had hot and cold springs and delightful meadows. 
He made dwellings of grass and wood and constructed tents, and 
made clothes by sewing together the skins (and furs) of beasts of 
burden and of prey. Salt7 was discovered in his time. One of his 
Jaws was that the son should inherit naught but a sword and that 
whatever was wanted should go to the daughter. They say he was 
contemporary with Kayumars, and that as the latter was the first king 
of Persia, so Turk was the first sultan of Turkistan. He lived to 
the age of 240. 


l The reputed father of Gog and 
Magog and, apparently, the Scrip¬ 
tural Mishesh. 

8 Goraer of Genesis. Probably the 
Text h is the MS g . 

a Guz in Yullers II, 609a. Gozz 
in MasTidi I, 212. The supposed 
ancestor cff. the Turkomans. 

4 D’Herbelot calls him Taraga and 

the ninth son, Isan. 

6 A note to Text states that 

Oghlan means son in Turkish. 


6 P Issigh-kul. Text, Szlul. Per¬ 
haps the river Selenga, but the des¬ 
cription better applies to the lake 
of Issik-kul (Hot Water) which is 
said to be ten times the size of Lake 
Geneva. K6clus VI, 350. It lies N. 
of Yarkand. Its waters do not 
freeze. The Sfacijaratu-l-atrak calls 
it Jaeelgan. (Miles 25). 

1 The discovery is said to have 
been made accidentally by his son 
Tunag or Tutak. 
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Alinja Kg an. i 

Alinja Khan was the best of Turk’s sons. When the measure 
of Turk’s years was fulfilled, Alinja Khan was placed on the throne 
by the will of the chiefs. He made far-sighted wisdom his rule, and 
spent his days in the administration of justice. When he became 
old, he went into retirement (*.«., became a hermit). 

Din Baqui.« 

Dlb BaqilT became king on his father’s retirement and in accord¬ 
ance with lus appointment. 

KIyCk Khan. 

* 

Kiyuk was the worthy son of Dlb Baqiii. When the father bade 
adieu to the world, he made over the throne of the Khanate to Kiyuk 
who, knowing the duties of sove eignty, acted up to them. 

Alinja Khan. 

Alinja Khan was the son of Kiyuk and became heir-apparent in 
the end of his father’s days. He was extravagant in his liberalities, 
and in his reign the Turks became intoxicated 3 by the world and 
strayed from the path of wisdom. After a long time, twin-sons were 
born to him. One was named Mu gh ul and the other Tatar. When they 
came to years of discretion, he divided his kingdom into two portions 
and gave one half to Mughal and one half to Tatar. When their illus¬ 
trious father died, each of the two sons reigned in his own territory^ 
in harmony with one other. 

As this lofty line (Akbar’s) has no connection with Tatar and 
his eightfold 1 branches {i.e., generations) I pass them over and 
proceed to relate the history of Mughul and his noble descendants, 

Moghul Khan. 

Mughul Khan was a wise prince. He so conducted himself that 
the hearts of his subjects were attached and obedient to him and 


1 Shairatu-l-atrak. Abluchi Khan. 

8 D'HerbMot, “ Great Dignity.” 

8 This refers to their becoming 
idolaters. (Khafi Khan I, 3). 

* I.e., eight in all, Tatar being one, 

22 


(Sjiajratw-l-rxtrdk, Miles 29). Accord¬ 
ing to D’Herbelot (Art. Tatar) Alinja 
Khan, the father, is required to make 
up the eight. 
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all tried to serve him properly. The generations of the Mughuls are 
nine in number, beginning with Mn gh ul Khan and ending with II 1 
Khan. The Mughuls have taken the usage of TucpW (nine) from 
this, and they consider this number most excellent in all matters.' 
The Creator bestowed on Mughul Khan four sons, Qara Khan, Azar 
Khan, Kar Khan and TJz Khan. 

Qara Khan.s 

Qara Khan was both the eldest son and preeminent in justice 
and the art of government. He sate upon the throne in succession 
to his illustrious father and made his summer ( aildq) and winter 
(qishldq) quarters in Qaraqum 4 near two mountains called Irtaq 6 
and Kirfcaq. 


* Vullers 48Jk The generations 
are said to end with II Khan because, 
in his time, the Mughul race was all 
but extirpated. Jf the statement of 
the Turks, mentioned below, that this 
catastrophe occurred 1000 years 
after Aghuz’s death, be correct, it is 
evident that far more than nine 
generations must have, intervened 
between Mnghul and II Khan. 

8 Steingass s.v . “Kine, hence pre¬ 
sent, gift, such being offered to 
kings, etc., by nines, as a sacred 
number.” 

s I.e.y the Black Prince. A.F. omits 
to mention that he was put to death 
by his own son, Aghuz. (KhafI Khan 
I, 5.) 

* I.e., black sand or dust. The Text 
wrongly has rS'J Qaraqaram. The 
Am mentions the place as belonging 
to the Sixth Climate. (Jarrett III, 
102). The Am (Text II, 46), des¬ 
cribes it as a mountain in Turkistan 
(not Kohistan as Jarrett has it) 
and the editor says (l.c.n.) that 
many MSS. read fj* \j* Qaraqum. 
This is the correct reading. (Yul- 


lers 9.v. IIj 717b, and D'Herbelot 
art: Caracum.) In Gladwin’s Am 
the lat. and long, of Qaraqum and 
of Khanball gh which immediately 
follows, are given; the long, for 
Qaraqum being 115° and for Khan- 
baligh 124°. 

N.B. Khanballgh is described in 
Text as the capital of Cathay, not of 
China. 

5 Erdmann, Urtaq 

and Gaztaq. IVHerb&ofc calls them 
Artak and Ghertak, and says they 
are part of Mount Imaus (Paradise 
Lost III, 431), and that the city of 
Caracum lies between them, Artak 
being N. and Ghertak S. He gives 
the long, as 116° which agrees very 
well with Gladwin. Of course both 
longs, are calculated from the For¬ 
tunate Isles. Greenwich long, is 
between 72° and 80.° The lat. of 
the Karakoram Pass (Imperial 
Gazefceer, Hunter), is 35° 33* or 
about 11° less than that given in the 
Am. (46 N.). This would imply 
that Qaraqum and Qaraqaram are 
totally different names and places, 
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Aghuz 1 Khan. 

Aghuz Khan was the worthy son of Qara Khan, and was born of. 
his chief wife during the time of his rule. Romancing story¬ 
tellers relate things about his naming himself and about his progress 
in the path of piety, which a just-judging intellect is not disposed to 
credit. He was admittedly an enlightened, pious and just ruler and 
framed excellent institutions 2 and laws whereby the varied world was 
composed and the contrarieties of tho Age conciliated. Among 
Turki kings, he was like JamshTd among the kings of Persia. By 
his ripe wisdom, lofty genius, felicity and native courage, he brought 
under his sway the countries of Iran (Persia) Tiiran, 3 Rum 4 ' (Asia 
Minor), Egypt, Syria, Europe (Afranj), B and other lands. Many 
nations caino within the shadow of his benevolence, and he estab¬ 
lished titles among the Turks suitable to their ranks and which 


but on the other hand, D’Herb61ot 
gives the lat. of Caraoum as 36° 
36". There is an account of the city 
of Karacum (Caracorum) in Gibbon 
who (Cap. 64) makes it about 600 
in, 'N.W. Pekin. It was also called 
Holin. 

1 Text, Aghur. For account of 
him see KhafI Khan I, 4 and 5, 
D’Herbelot s.v. Ogouz Khan, Shaj- 
ralu-l-atrdk (Miles) 30. The story 
is that Aghiiz refused immediately 
after birth to take the breast, arid 
that his mother had a dream in 
which he told her that ho would not 
permit her to suckle him until she 
became a believer in Islam. Accord¬ 
ingly she secretly embraced that 
faith. Also, when he was a twelve¬ 
month old, he told the conclave 
assembled to decide upon his name, 
that it was Aghuz (KhafI Khan l.c.). 
These things occurred long before the 
birth of Muhammad, but the latter 
was only the Seal (last) of the Pro¬ 


phets, and the religion of Islam is 
considered to have existed from all 
time. Hence the Mu. formula of 
44 Peace be upon him ” is applied to 
Adam and others of the patriarchs. 

2 Lab ydsd. Text, bayistahalwhi^k 
is an error. The best known ydsd 
are those of Cingiz Khan. (Miles 
1. c. 90 and Gibbon and D’Herbelot 
art. Jassa). 

8 Turkistan or Transoxiana. It is 
said to have been named after Tur, 
the son of Faridun (D’H. art. Mogal), 
but if so, A.F.'s use of it here is an 
anachronism, for he describes Tur 
as nearly exterminating the Mughiils 
about a thousand years after Aghuz 
Khan'S death. 

* This may mean the whole Greek 
Empire or only Asia Minor 
(Roumelia). 

6 Afranj is properly the name of 
a people, viz., the Franks. Rauzatur 
s-safa, V, gives a similar list. 
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are on men’s tongues to the present day, such as Alghur, 1 Qanigbli, 
QibcSq, (Kipcakl. Qarligh. Khalaj, etc. He had six sons, mg ,y Kun 
(sun), Ai (moon), Yulduz (star), Kok (or Gok) (sky), Tagh (mountain), 
and Tanglz (sea)- The three elders were called Buzmaq* and the- 
61 three others Ujftk. His sons and sons’ sons became 24 branches, 
and all the Turks are descended from these magnates. The term 
Turkoman did not exist in old times, but when their posterity came 
to Persia (Iran) and propagated there, their features came to resern- 
■ ble the Tajiks. But as they were not Tajiks, the latter called them 
Turkomans, i.e., Turk-like. But some say that the Turkomans are 
a distinct tribe and not related to the Turks. It is said that after 
A gh uz Khan had conquered the world, he returned to his own settle¬ 
ment ( yurat ), and seating himself on the throne of dominion, held a 
Khusru-like feast and conferred royal gifts on each of his fortunate 
sons, faithful officers and other servants, and promulgated lofty ordi¬ 
nances and excellent canons as guides for the perpetuation of prospe¬ 
rity. He laid it down that the right wing, which Turkomans call 
Bwanghar, and the succession should appertain to the eldest son and 
his descendants, and the left wing, i.e., the Jardnghdr and the exe¬ 
cutive ( wahdlat ) to the younger sons. And he decreed that this law 
should always he observed, generation after generation;—hence at 
the present day, one half of the twenty-four branches is associated 
with the right wing and one half with the left. He ruled for 72 or 
73 years and then bade adieu to the world. 

Kun Khan. 

Kun Khan took his father’s place, in accordance with his testa¬ 
ment and acted in administration and government by his own acute 


i The meanings of this and follow¬ 
ing terms are given by Mir Kliwand 
and Miles. Erdmann, the authority 
often quoted by Howorth, writes 
JJjli ([drlulc, and says it means 

snow-lord. Qipcak is said fco mean 

* 

a hollow tree. 

* Said to mean “ Broken ” and 
•‘Three arrows.” The legend of 
origin is given by Miles. Text, 


Bajuq for Ujuq. XJq is an arrow, 
and uc means three. The etymo* 
logies are also given in AbQ-1- 
ghazl Des Maison 24. The name 
Buzmaq or “ Broken ” was given fco 
the three elder sons because they 
brought in three pieces of a golden 
bow. The three younger brought in 
three golden arrows. 
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understanding, and* the sage counsels of Qabal* Khwaja who had 
been Vizier to Aghuz Khan. He so arranged about his brothers, his 
children and his nephews—who were 24 in number, for each of the 
six brothers had four sons—that each recognized his position and 
assisted in the management of the State. Having reigned for 70 
years, he appointed 5l Khan his successor and departed. 

5l 8 Kh an. 

5i Khan observed the laws of his illustrious father, adorned 
justice with amicability, and combined wisdom with good actions. 

Yulduz Khan. 

Yulduz Khan was the eldest* son and successor of 5.1 Khan. 
He attained high rank in world-sway and in the dispensing justice. 

Mangal! Khan (Michael). 6 

Mangall Khan was the beloved son of Yulduz Khan and sate 
upon the throne in succession to him. He was distinguished for devo¬ 
tion to God, and for praising the pious. 

Tangiz Khan. 

Tanglz Khan conducted the affairs of sovereignty after his 
honoured father’s death and wore the crown of dominion in Mughu- 
listan for 110 years. 

1l Khan. 

ll Khan was his noble son. When the father became old and 
weak, he gave ll Khan the management of affairs, and alleging the 
number of his years as an excuse, went into solitary retirement. 

Qiyan. 9 

Qiyan was the son of ll Khan and, by the mysterious ordinances 
of Divine wisdom, he became a resting-place ( maurid ) of adversities. 


i The conjunction « has dropped 
out of the Text, but occurs in the 
Lucknow ed. and in No. 564. 

* Text, Irqil, but admittedly this 
is against all the MSS. 

8 Apparently he is Kun’s brother, 
and the “illustrious father” must 
be Aghuz. 


* According to another account, 
he was Ai Kean’s brother. 

6 Mangala may also mean sun, 
or the forehead, (Tar. Iiash 7n.) 

8 Though this name is the head¬ 
ing of the Text, the narrative is 
in part that of ll Khan’s reign. 


62 
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When the God of wisdom desires to bring a jewel of humanity to 
perfection, He first manifests sundry 1 favours under the cover of dis¬ 
favours of misfortune, and grants him the robe of existence after 
having made some great and pure-hearted ones his ransom and 
sacrifice ( fidd ). There is an instance of this in the story of II Khan 
who, after the turn of sovereignty came to him, was passing his life 
according to a code which provided for the control of the outer world 
and.the contemplation of the world of reality, and was binding up the 
hearts of the distressed, until that Tur, the son of Faridun, obtained 
sway over Turkistan, and Transoxiana ( Md-wanUt n-nahr) and in con¬ 
junction with Sunij Khan, the king of the Tatars and Aighiirs, made a 
great war upon II Khan. The Mughul army, under the excellent dis¬ 
positions of II Khan, made a desperate struggle, and many of the 
Turks, Tatars and Aighiirs were slain. In the combat, Tur and the 
Tatars were unable to resist and fled. They took refuge in stratagems 
and vulpine tricks and dispersed. After going a little way, they hid 
in a defile, and then at the end of the night, suddenly made an on¬ 
slaught on II Khan’s army. Such a massacre took place that of 
II Khan’s men not one escaped except his son Qiyan, his cousin 
Takiiz 8 and their two wives 3 who had hidden themselves among the 
slain. At night, these four withdrew to the mountains and with 
many troubles and difficulties, traversed the valleys and ravines, and 
came to a meadow which had salubrious springs and fruits in abun¬ 
dance. In their helpless state, they regarded this pleasant spot as 
a godsend and settled in it. The Turks call it Irganaqfln and say 
that the terrible calamity happened 1000 years after the death of 
Aghuz Khan. 

The sage knows that in this wondrous destiny there lay the 
63 plan for the production of that all-jewel, his Majesty, the king of 
kings, so that the status of sacrifice might be attained and also that 
the ascents of banishment, seclusion, and hardship might, in this 
strange fashion, be brought together to the end that the unique pearl, 


i Thero is perhaps a play on the 
words mirad and niufdd; the first 
meaning a precious stone possessed 
of wondrous qualities, the second 
success. 


* Probably Naqilz is more correct. 

S The Text does not, distinctly say 
that the women were wives, the word 
used being hamm. One account says 
sis tors. 
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his Majesty, the king of kings,—who is the final cause of the crea¬ 
tion of the glorious series (tabaqa) and also the material for this record 
of Divine praise,— might become the aggregate of all the stages of 
existence and be acquainted with the grades of humanity, which 
might thus arise,—and should achieve spiritual and temporal success, 
and that in this way there be no defective round ( girdl ) on the 
periphery of his holiness. 

In fine, after Qiyan and his companions had settled in that place, 
they begat children and grew into tribes. Those who sprang from 
Qiyan were called Qiyat and those who descended from Takiiz were 
called Darlgm. No account is forthcoming of the descendants of 
Qiyan while they were in Irganaqun—a period of about 2,000 years. 
Presumably in that place and age reading and writing were not 
practised. After the lapse of about 2000 years and in the last 
period of NushlrwanV reign, the Qiyat and Darlgin desired to leave 
the place, as it was not large enough for them. A mountain which 
was a mine of iron barred their way at the beginning. Able minds 
devised deer-skin bellows (gawazn, perhaps elk) and with these they 
melted that iron mountain and made a way. Then they rescued 
their country from the hands of the Tatars and others, by the sword, 
and contriving vigour, and became firmly seated on the throne of 
success and world-rule. From the circumstance that in four 1 2 thousand 
years previous to this event, ( i.e ., the emigration from Irganaqun) there 


1 Nushirwan, a king of Persia, 
celebrated for liis justice, reigned 
531-579 A.D. Muhammad congratu¬ 
lated himself on having been born 
(573 A.D.) in his reign. 

2 I do not understand the principle 
of this calculation. Yulduz Khan, 
under whom the Mughuls emigrated 
from Irganaqun, is the 29th ancestor, 
reckoning from Adam, and the total 
of 28 must be made up of 25 who 
lived previous to the flight to 
Irganaqun plus three, viz., Qiyan, 
Timur Tash, and Mangali, who are 
the only three denizens of that 
settlement whose names have been 


preserved. The period after the 
exodus (cir. 579 A.D.) up to the date 
of A.F/s writing, was about 1,000 
years, and in it there were 25 rulers 
including Akbar. But how do cal¬ 
culators reckon, upon these data, 
that the number of ancestors who 
lived in Irganaqun for 2,000 years, 
was 25 ? One would rather expect 
the figure 50. But perhaps the cal¬ 
culation is based on lives twice as 
long as later ones. (Gibbon Cap. 
42n.) Apparently it is roughly 
based on a progressive diminution of 
the period of human life. A.F. 
reckons that 7,000 years more or less, 
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were twenty-eight lofty ancestors and twenty-five in the millenium 
after it, sagacious calculators conjecture that during these two 
thousand years (spent in Irganaqun) there were twenty-five ancestors. 

Be 1 it remembered that Mughulistan is to the eastward and far 
from civilization. Its circuit is seven or eight months* journey. On 
the east, its boundary extends to Cathay (Khita) and on the west, to 
the country of the Alghfirs; on the north, it touches Qargaz and 
Salika (? Kir gh iz atid Selenga) and on the south, it adjoins Tibet. 
The food of its people is the produce of hunting and fishing and 
their clothing the skins and fur of wild and tame animals. 

Timur TAsg. 

Timur Tash is of the auspicious stock of Qiyan, He was exalted 
by sovereignty and command. 


elapsed from the birth of Adam to 
40th Akbar (1596). From Adam to 
the death of II Khan, 4,000 years 
are counted, and in this period, were 
25 generations. (A.F. speaks of 
28, but this is inclusive of II Khan’s 
son, Qiyan and Timur Tagh and 
Mang&ll Khwaja, viz., the grand¬ 
father and father of the Yulduz who 
came out from Irganaqun). In the 
thousand years between the emi¬ 
gration and 40th Akbar, there were 
also 25 generations, and so, appa¬ 
rently, it was calculated that for 
the intervening 2,000 years (required 
to make up the 7,000) there must 
have been 25 generations. In other 
words, there were 4,000 years in 
which the length of a generation 
was 160 years, 2,000 in which it was 
80 and 1,000 in whicli it was 40. 
I do not, however, know what au¬ 
thority A.F. had for his 2,000 years. 
“ The tradition of the Mughula.” 
says Gibbon (Cap. 42n.) “ of 

“ the 450 years which they passed in 
“the mountains, agrees with the 


“ Chinese periods of the History of 
“ the Huns and Turks. “ (De Guignesr 
“ Tom. I, Par. II, 376), and of the 20 
“generations from their restora- 
" tion to Gingis.” (Cingiz Kh an). 
Howorth (I, 35) puts the period at 
400 years. Ea§hidu-d-dm mentions 
a period of 2,000 years, but this is 
the interval from the destruction of 
II Kh,an and the Mughula by the 
Tatars up to the date of Ra&kidu- 
d-din’s writing, consequently the 
former event occurred about 700 
B.G. D’Ohsson says (I, Cap. II, 21) 
that according to Mughul traditions, 
their defeat by the Tatars occurred 
2,000 years before the birth of 
Cingiz Khan. (Jan. 1155 A.D.) 
I)’Herb41ot (art. Genghiz Khan) 
says that the Mughula remained in 
Irganaqun for several generations, 
and that the period was over 1,000 
years. None of these statements 
supports A.F.’s chronology. Possibly 
he wrote one and not two thousand. 

1 This description is taken from 
Zafarndma , Prolegomena . 
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Manual! Khwaja. 

Mangali Khwaja is tlie worthy son of Timur Tash. He exalted 
the crown of dominion and auspiciousness and possessed the divan 
of power and justice, 

YoLDtjz Khan. 

Yulduz Khan was the high-thoughted successor of Mangali 
Khwiija who at the coming out of the Qiyat and Darlgin was the 64 
chief and leader. From the time of Qiyan, his (Qiyan's) descendants 
had reigned generation after generation in Irganaqun. Yulduz Khan, 
by the help of the fortunate star of his dominion, gradually emerged 
from the horizon and civilized the tribes of the Mughuls. He was 
powerful and magnanimous and among the Mughul families, he is 
counted of good blood and fashion who can ti’ace his origin up to 
Yulduz Khan. 

Juina 1 Bahadur. 

Juina Bahadur was the worthy son of Yiilduz Khan and when 
the cup of his father's years was full, sate on the throne of world- 
government. 


1 Also spelled Jublna and Cubina. 
For further information regarding 
rhe Muhammadan accounts of the 
descendants of Japheth, I beg to 


refer the reader to the full and inter¬ 
esting note of Major Kaverty which 
begins at p. 869 of his translation 
of the 'jCabaqat-i-ndsirT. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

♦ Her Majesty Xlanquwa, the cupola op chastity and veil 

OF PURITY. 

Whatever, God, the wondrous Creator, brings forth from tho 
hidden places of secrecy to the light of manifestation, is attended by 
extraordinary circumstances. But the sons of men fail to pei’ceive 
these, from the heedlessness which has its props and foundation in 
fulness of life and the wrappage of worldliness. Were it not so, 
man would be ever standing at gaze and not applying himself to 
action. Hence the world-adorning Initiator hides most of the 
wonders of His power from the sight of mortals, but lest they should 
be entirely shut out from the extraordinary spectacle of the Diviue 
decrees, He raises this veil from before a few of the holy hiding 
places of His secrets. And again, after much seeing, a heedlessness 
which fate has made a constituent of their natures, causes this very 
sight to become a screen against perception. And again 1 after that, 
the universal benevolence of the Deity, for a thousand diverse pur¬ 
poses—one being the instruction of the minds of negligent mortals,—- 
brings forth a new creation, and raising the veils and curtains some¬ 
what, displays a wondrous picture. 

The extraordinary story of her Majesty is a case in point. She 
was the liappy-starred daughter (duMitar-i-qudsl-aMltar) of Jiilna 
•Bahadur of the Qiyat tribe and Barlas 8 family. Her physical and 


1 The passage is obscure, but I 
think the sense is that men get ac¬ 
customed to the wonderful and so 
their vory seeing becomes blindness. 
The B.M. No. 5610 (Halhed’s) omits 
the az after bisydr , thus making 
ghajlati (heedlessness) the nomina¬ 
tive. I have adopted this * reading 
as I think it makes the better senso. 


2 Khafi Khan Bib. Ind. I, 7n. Ac¬ 
cording to one copy of the Zafamd - 
ma — Prolegomena , Jubma was a 
woman and a daughter of Yulduz 
Khan. 

3 Erdmann says she belonged to 

the tribe of Qiirulas See also 

TdriMi-i-raskuli, Ney Elias and Ross 
51, where the author states that she 
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mental beauty went on increasing from her earliest years, until by 
loftiness of thought and sublimity of genius, she became the Unique 
of the Age, and by acknowledgment of friends and foes, rela¬ 
tives and strangers, was magnanimous, pious, and a lover of wisdom. 

The lights of theosophy shone from her countenance, the Divine 
secrets were manifested on her forehead. She sat secluded behind 
the screen of chastity and abode in the privy chamber of meditation 
on the Unity, was a theatre of holy epiphanies and an alighting- 
stage of Divine emanations. When she arrived at maturity, she was, 
according to the custom of princes and the practice of great ones of 
Church and State, given in marriage to Ziibun Biyan, king of 
Muglmlistan and her own cousin and (thus) they joined that unique 
pearl of purity with a temporal ruler. As he was not her match, ho 
hastened to annihilation and her Majesty Alanquwa who was the repose 65 
(dsdyisA) of the spiritual world, became likewise the ornament 
(drdyish) of the temporal world and, applying herself of necessity to 


outward acts, she became the sovereign of her tribe (aids). 

One night this divinely radiant one was reposing on her bed, 
when suddenly a glorious ‘ light cast a ray into the tent and entered 
the mouth and throat of that fount of spiritual knowledge and glory. 
The cupola of chastity became pregnant by that light in the same 
way as did her Majesty (Hazrat) Miryam* (Mary) the daughter of 
'Imran (Amrarn). 


I taised be the (xod who maintained holy human souls from 
Adam down to this child of light, in prosperity and adversity, abun¬ 
dance and want, victory and defeat, pleasure and pain, and other 
contrasted conditions, ono after another, and made them partakers 
of emanations of the holy light. Before this holy light made its 
fortunate alighting from high heaven, Qiyan was withdrawn from the 
associations of climates and cities and supported in a solitary wilderness, 
and many ancestors were given to her (Alanquwa), generation after 


was a Kurkluk (?). In B.M. No. 
7628 of Ka&lildu-d-din’s great work, 
456&, fcbe name of the tribe is writ¬ 
ten * Quriilas. Barlas then 
must be a copyist's error. 

1 Of. Khafi Khan I, 8. He says 
the light was like the sun’s disk, and 


that it entered Alanquwa’s mouth 
which was open (from astonishment 
apparently, at the spectacle). 

2 The Virgin Mary whom Muham¬ 
mad calls the daughter of ‘Amran, 
apparently because he confounded 
her with the sister of Moses. 
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generation, for two thousand years in these Highlands (Jcohistan), 
thereby purifying her and familiarizing her with the land of holiness 
and converting the human element into a collection of all degrees, Divine 
and earthly. When the spiritual preparation was complete, Yulduz * 
Khan was brought—for the ends of Divine wisdom—from the 
mountains to the city, and seated on a throne, till the turn of the holy 
series reached her Majesty Alanquwaand that divine light, after passing 
without human instrumentality, through many eminent saints and 
sovereigns, displayed itself gloriously in the external world. That 
day 1 (ing.j of Alanquwa's conception) was the beginning of the mani¬ 
festation of his Majesty, the king of kings, who after passing through 
divers stages was revealed to the world from the holy womb of her 
Majesty Miryam-makanT for the accomplishment of things visible and 
invisible. 

It needs a Plato of abstract thought to comprehend the saying 
ft The Lord* of Time (zamdn) remains behind the veil whilst Time's 
products (zamdniydn), i.e., mortals, rend it with outward sorrow and 
invvai’d anguish." 


l I should have been inclined to 
read nttr, light here, instead of roz , 
day, but all the MSS. seem to have 
ro?. 

8 I do not fully understand this 
passage. It seems to be a quota¬ 
tion, a sorb of Sybilline utter¬ 
ance, and is naturally dark, since we 
aro told that it needs the utmost 
meditation of a Plato to understand 
it. The Lucknow editor says the 
moaning is that a master of wisdom 
should study with might and main 
how tho veil may be rent for suffer¬ 
ing humanity, but I do not see that 
this sense can be got out of the 
words. Tho translation which 1 
havo given is the result of a good 
deal of reflection and of a consult¬ 
ation with my friend Mr. Beames. 
Mr. Beames has given me the follow¬ 
ing note. “Though the construction 


“ of the sentence is somewhat harsh 
“ and irregular, yet the general mean- 
“ ing of the passage seems clear from 
“ the context/’ “ A.P. starts (Luck- 
“now ed. 52 1, 2) by the amazing 
“assertion that the beginning of 
“ the manifestation of* Akbar, dated 
“ from the day of Alanquwa’s 
“miraculous conception by the Sun 
“ and continued through many gene- 
“ rations till he ultimately saw the 
“light from the womb of Miryam- 
“ makanl.” 

“ Then it evidently occurs to him 
“ that this is rather a hard saying 
“and that someone might object. 
“ ‘How could Akbar be conceived in 
“‘the womb of Alanquwa, seeing 
“ ‘ that she lived so many centuries 
“‘before him?’ To this he replies 
“ that only a sage who devotes him- 
“ self to profound thought and medi- 
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But DOW returning to the beginning of the story, I repeat that 
the holy abode of that cupola of chastity was continually at auspi¬ 
cious times and seasons, made resplendent by the brilliance of that 


“ tation can understand this mystical 
“ say ing, viz., that while ordinary 
“ mortals rend the veil (pa/rda-dar), 
“ i.e., are born, in due course, Akbar 
“ was miraculously held back from 
“ being born, he remained behind 
“ the veil or, in conrtier-like phrase, 
“ adorning the veil (p arda-arai) — for 
“ many ages till his full time arrived. 
“ The passage may therefore be 
“ translated as follows :— 

“ It requires a Plato of deep medi- 
11 tation to accept this statement 
“ with the ear of his understanding, 
“ that the Prince of the Age is in 
“the conditiou of adorning the veil, 
“ while (ordinary) mortals rend the 
“veil with visible pain and inward 
“ groaning.*’ 

“ The grammatical awkwardness 
“lies in A.F.’s putting ast after 
“ parda-dar instead of and (they are) 
“ which wonld agree better with the 
“ plural subject zamdniyan ; and in 
“leaving out ast after ami. But 
“ this kind of construction is not 
“ unusual. The substitution of the 
“ uncouth phrase dar parda-drai * in 
“ veil adorning-ness ’ for the simpler 
“ parda-ard , ‘ veil adorning * is per- 
“ haps due to a desire to play upon 
“the two meanings of dar (1), in 
“ and (2) tearing; contrasting the 
“ lot of Akbar who remained for 
“ some generations miraculously re- 
" served behind the veil, i.e., in the 
“ womb of successive females, with 
“ the lot of ordinary mortals who 
“ when they are conceived and de- 
“ veloped, rend the veil, i.e are born ; 


“a contrast which, as he justly 
“ observes, it takes a Plato, at least, 
“ to grasp.” 

I have adopted Mr. Beames* note 
with some modifications. My idea is 
that A.F. means to say it is so extra¬ 
ordinary that the Lord of Time or 
Prince of the Age should remain 
behind the veil (i.e., continue unborn), 
while wretched mortals come into 
existence to their own loss as well as 
to the detriment of the epoch, that 
only a Plato can comprehend the 
mystery or final cause thereof. 
Perhaps A.F.’s thought is illustrated 
by the words of St. Paul, “ For we 
know the whole Creation groaueth 
and travaileth in pain together until 
now.” Seo also Cap. XI where A.F. 
speaks of JQutqanT, a poet a ^ or “ 
mer age, vainly longing for the 
appearance of a $dhib-i-ivaqt, a Lord 
of the Age or Time. 

I think too that he, as usual, has a 
double meaning, and that he plays 
upon the double sense of parda-dar 
which means both to rend a veil and 
fco bo dissolute, thus corresponding to 
the double meaning of the Latin 
profanus. I have consulted a num¬ 
ber of MSS. for variants but without 
success. Several e.g., I, O. 504 and 
Add. B.M. No. 4944 have parda- 
dost, veil-loving ( ? loving blindness). 
But this seems no improvement. 
Parda-dar is probably right as ena¬ 
bling A.F. to take advantage of the 
two words dar fr. daridan , to tear, 
and dar, within, and to contrast dar 
parda-ara% with parda-dar . 
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light and from time to time, her moral and material nature bright¬ 
ened by its effulgence. Those who by a soaring flight on the wings 
of genius, have passed beyond the worship of materiality and can 
behold the Causer, do not think occurrences like this strange or 
wonderful in the wide domain of Divine power, and the incredulity 
of worshippers of routine and superficiality is of no weight in their 
esteem. As for those who have remained among secondary 
causes and have not advanced their foot further and cannot, by 
auspicious guidance, forego superficial computations, they too do not 
abide by their first principles, (i.e., are not consistent). For instance 
they admit there was a child without father or mother, viz., the first 
man or Adam, and they accept a child without a mother, whom they 
call Eve. Why then not admit a child without a father ? Especially 
when they are fully assured of such an occurrence in the case of 
Jesus arid Mary. 


Ver 


•se. 


If you listen to the tale of Mary, 

Believe the same of Alanquwa. 

66 But the world-fashioning Creator who from their inception 
brings all his works to their final accomplishment, effects His purposes 
by moans of the contradictions and oppositions of His beautiful and 
His terrible Attributes (asmd, lit. names). Accordingly there is a 
section of mankind of lofty intelligence, right judgment, exalted 
thought, sublime power and correct thinking, whom He hath placed 
apart and whose condition He advances day by day. So also there 
is a multitude of human shapes, purblind, feeble of apprehension, 
crooked in thought and of evil imaginations, void of usefulness, 
whom He hath marked out and whom He keeps in a state of per¬ 
turbation. And although the cup of His designs may be filled in 
either of these ways, yet there are many contrivances involved in the 
combination. Accordingly darkness is united with light, bad fortune 
with good, adversity with prosperity and the wicked and black¬ 
hearted are always putting forward stones of stumbling. But soon 
they are disgraced spiritually and temporarily aud depart to the 
street of annihilation. 

This brilliant event is an illustration of the above, for when such 
a wondrous thing occurred, evil thoughts arose in the hearts of the 
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short-sighted dullards aid worshippers externals who had no 
share in real merit and were •Jier^’from the grace of Divine know¬ 
ledge. That enthroned vestal (Alanquwii), out of her perfect 
benevolence, did not desire that these blind Wretches should remain 
caught in the slough of this thought and so apprized her nobles of 
the matter. She intimated that “ if any dullard or simpleton, un¬ 
aware of the wondrous power of Grod and the forms of Divine 
decrees, fall into the misfortune of evil thoughts and sully his mind's 
mirror with the rust of wicked imagination, he will for ever and ever 
abide in distress and loss. It is better then that I clear the courts 
of their intellect of such confusion. For this purpose, it is necessary 
that awakened-hearted truth-knowers and trusty persons of sincerity 
watch by night around the tent, so that the darkness of suspicion and 
doubt caused by the blackness of their hearts may by tjje light of 
Divine events and the beholding of hidden radiances, bg changed into 
illumination and that evil thoughts may pass fromCWL turbid minds.” 

Accordingly several wakeful and prudent, keen-sighted watchers 


were placed around the tent and like night-burning stars, tli^yclosed 
not their eyes. Suddenly in the middle of the night, vrK K l 
time for the descent of Divine mercies,— a shining light, u ^ 

moonlight,—just as the lady, the curtain of chastity, „ t. ’^$ht 
came down from on high and entered the tent. A cry was ^ cll . ' 
the watchers. For a little while, people were stunned artd tlicF. ^ 
vain thoughts and evil imaginations were exorcised. , 

When the period of pregnancy was fulfilled, Alanquwa boro 
three noble sons. The first was Biiqun Qanqi from whom the.Qanqin 
tribe is descended; the second was Yusuqi Saljl from whom the 
Saljiuts are sprung. The third was Biizanjar Qaan. The descendants 6 
of these nobly-born ones are called Nairun, i.e., light-produced and 
are considered to be the noblest class among the Mughuls. 


Buzanjar Qaan. 

Buzanjar Qaan is the ninth ancestor of Cinglz Khan and Qaracar 
Nuyan, the fourteenth of his Majesty, the Lord of Conjunction, and 
the twenty-second 1 of his Majesty, the king of kings. When ho 
came to years of discretion, he adorned the sovereignty of Turan, 


1 So Text, but apparently it should be twenty-first. 
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and the chiefs of the Tatar Turk trues, etc., who were like 

satraps , Muluk-i-tawd’if, i.e,, u2i 0 ^rsacidae) bound the girdle of 
service on their waists. He composed the distinctions of the time 
by the vigour of his administration, distributed justice and bene-- 
volence and, for a prolonged period, soothed and adorned the world 
by his nobility and wisdom. He was contemporary with Abu Muslim 
Marwazi.* When his existence closed, there remained two sous, 
Buqa and Tuqaba (? Tuqta). 

BOqA Khan. 

Buqa Khan was the eldest son of Buzanjar Q&nn and the eighth 
ancestor of Oingiz Khan and Qaracar Nuyan. He ascended the 
throne in accordance with his father’s testament and adorned the 
royal divan by justice and equity. He devised new regulations for 
world-ruling and world-subduing and framed the code of the Khaqans 
of the world. He so carried himself towards his subjects that one 
and all were rendered happy by him. 

DOtamIn Khan. 

y.-uamln 8 Khan was the upright son of Buqa Khan. When the 
eived liis own life passing away, he appointed him his 
J rcti>iiV 0 P erC successor. Zutamm exerted himself in controlling the 
and in increasing the prosperity of the kingdom. He 
* sons, and on his death, their mother Manulun who was 
u hiqjjg in wisdom and management, went into retirement and devoted 
'*%rself to their upbringing. One day, the Jalairs who belong to the 
D&rlgin tribe, laid an ambush 8 and killed Maniilun and eight of her 
sons.. Qaidu Khan, the ninth son, had gone off to China (Macln) in 
order to become his cousin's* son-in-law and so escaped. With the 


i Abu Muslim ‘Abdu-r-rahman, 
son of Muhammad and called the 
missionary of the ‘Abbasides, i.e., 
tfahib-i-da'wat or author of the call 
of the ‘Abbasides, (Gibbon cap. 52.) 
and also called ^ Jaryan. He 
was a general of the ‘Abbasides and 
the origin , of their power but was 
put to death 136 II. 753 by Kh alif 
Mansur. (Mas'udi, Meynard. VI, 
58, 176, etc.) Merv was one of the 
four chief cities of Khurasan and 


its inhabitants werclcalled Marwazi. 
(D’Herb&ot art. Merou.) 

2 The Text follows the MSS. 
which spell the name in two ways. 

8 The Shcvjmtu-l’Qbtrak has a long 
story as to the cause of those 
murders. 

4 The Shajrat makes Macin his 
grand-uncle’s son, viz., son of Tuqta 
or Tuqaba tho brother of Buqa who 
was Qaida’s grandfather. 
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help of Mscln, the Jalairs were brought to rue their folly and induced 
to put to death seventy men who had been engaged in the murder of 
Manulun and her children. They also bound their wives and children 
and sent them to Qaidu Khan who marked their fo heads with tho 
token of servitude. Their descendants remained p r a lengthened 
period in the prison of slavery. 

QAmt) EjhSn. 

Qaidu Khan after many adventures, sat upon the tlione of 
sovereignty and supervised the world’s civilization. 1 He founded 68 
cities and had a following of many clans. He warred with tho 
Jalairs and firmly established his power. When he passed away, he 
left three sons. 

Bayasanghar KhAn. 

Bayasanghar Khan was the eldest son and the unique of his Ago 
for administrative capacity and for the management of subjects and 
soldiers. He sat upon the throne agreeably to his father’s testa¬ 
ment. 

TOmana KhAn. 

Tumana was the worthy son of Bayasanghar Khan. When his 
father was departing from this world, he made over the kingdom to 
him. The divan of sovereignty and world-rule gained lustre during 
his reign. He graced it by his courage and wisdom, and augmented 
the glory of the Age by his magnanimity and bearing of burdens. By 
strength of arm and vigour of mind, he increased his hereditary 
kingdom by adding to it, much of Mongolia (Mughulistan) and 
Turkistan. There was not his like for might and prestige in all 
Turkistan. Ho had two wives by one of whom he had seven sons 
and by the other twins. One of the twins was named Qabal and was 
the great-grandfather 2 of Cingiz Khan and the other was named 
QaculT. 


X The Shajrat says he dug a 
canal. 

* Though he was only the third in 
ascent from Cingiz Khan, the latter 
was fourth in succession for Qubila, 
the son of Qabal was succeeded by 
24 * 


his brother Bartan Bahadur and ho 
by his son Yasaka the father of 
Cingiz. This accounts for Cingiz 
being the fourth star which emerged 
from QabaFs bosom. (See infra). 
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Qac0li Bahadur. 

Qaciill Bahadur is the eighth ancestor of his Majesty the Lord 
Of Conjunction (Timur). He was a theatre of the lights of dominion 
and a station of the impressions of auspiciousness. The refulgence 
of greatness radiated from his countenance and the glory of fortune 
shone from his brow. One night he beheld in a dream 1 a shining 
star emerging from Qabal Sian’s breast. It rose to the zenith and 
then was extinguished. This happened thrice. The fourth time, a 
* wondrous bright star arose from his (Qabal’s) breast and took the 
horizons with its light. The rays thereof reached and enkindled 
other stars, and each of them lighted up a region, so that when the 
globe of light disappeared, the world still remained illuminated. He 
awoke from his vision, and loosed the bird of thought that he might 
interpret the strange augury. Suddenly sleep again 3 overcame him 
and ho saw seven stars rise in succession from his own breast and 
disappear. The eighth time, a mighty star appeared and lighted up 
the whole world. Then some small stars branched off from it so that 
every corner of the universe was illuminated. When the great star 
became invisible, those other stars shone forth and the universe 
remained bright as before. At daybreak, Qacull Bahadur reported 
the occurrence to his honoured father Turnana Khan. The latter 
69 gave the interpretation that from Qabal Khan there would come 
three princes who should sit on the throne of the Khanate and be 
lords of lands. But the fourth time, a king would come after these, 
who should bring most of the earth under his sway and should have 
children, each of whom would govern a region. Prom Qacull would 
come seven dominant descendants, bearing on their brows the dia- 


1 KhafI Khan (T, 9) makes each 
brother have a dream but says that 
the stars seen by Qaculi were less 
bright than those beheld by the 
elder brother Qabal. Apparently he 
either rejects the application to 
Timur or holds that he was descend¬ 
ed from the elder brother (through 
Cingiz Khan). D'Herbelofc has a full 
account of the dream. (Art. Touma- 
nah Khan). See also Sharafu-d-din’s 


Zafamdma , (Prolegomena), and Babar 
and Humayun, Erskine I, 70 and 
Shajratu - l-atrdk (Miles). There is a 
good deal about the dream and the 
covenant between the brothers in the 
so-called Memoirs of Timur. 

8 There is a play on the word bdz, 
the other meaning being “the hawk 
" (bdz) of his sleep snatched at ” the 
bird of thought. 
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dom of primacy and the crown of rule. The eighth time a descen¬ 
dant would arise who should exhibit world-wide sovereignty and 
exorcise sway and chiefsliip over all mankind. From him would 
come descendants who should each rule a division of the earth. 

"When Tumana Khan had made an end of his interpretation, the 
two brothers, in accordance with his orders, made a mutual league 
and covenant to the effect that the throne of the Khan should be 
committed to Qabal Khan and that Qaculi should be Commander-in- 
Chiof and Prime Minister. And it was established that the descen¬ 
dants of each should, generation after generation, observe this 
arrangement. They drew up a solemn compact {‘ahd-ndma) to this 
effect in Uighiir (Turkish) characters and each brother put his seal 
to it and it was styled the “ Altamgha of Tumana Khan/' The 
illustrious ancestors of his Majesty, the king of kings,—who is the 
final cause of the series having been set in motion—were, from Adam 
to Tumana Khan, distinguished by absolute sovereignty and by 
independent sway, and so established the throne of justice. Some 
members of the glorious company also attained to the spiritual world 
and so were, both outwardly and inwardly, plenipotent, as hath been 
set forth in ancient chronicles. 

The Divine strategy—in providing for the apparition of the 
consummation of all degrees, spiritual and temporal, by the inter¬ 
vention of so many rulers of the visible and invisible worlds,—was 
awaiting the birth-time of his Majesty, the king of kings,—for, as 
being the quintessence of humanity, his robe must be gorgeously 
embroidered,— and so was day by day, accomplishing the prepara¬ 
tions. Hence in order to completeness and to cause appreciation of 
the glory of service and the Bweets of management, Qaculi Bahadur 
was arrayed in the disguise of vicegerency ( waJcdlat) so that tho 
grades of this status too might come within the purview of this 
glorious company and a provision of every stage of development bo 
accumulated for his Majesty, the king of kings. Thus, notwith¬ 
standing the guiding power, dexterity, greatness and high-minded¬ 
ness of Qaculi Bahadur, Qabal Khan became the heir. Though in 
the external point of age,—which is not regarded by the wise,—he 
was greater, yet in reality, the controlling power of the Divine 
wisdom was engaged in completing the work (of preparation for 
Akbar). When Tumana Khan’s star set in the west, Qabal Khan 
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became established on the throne of rule and Qaculi Bahadur, in 
accordance with that fidelity to his promise which is the material of 
eternal bliss, undertook with concord and singleness of aim, the 
irt^agement of the State in conformity with the rules of loving- 
mindedness and king-making. 

And when Qabal Khan went from this world of troubled exis¬ 
tence to the peaceful home of nothingness, Qilbila 1 Kh&n who out of 
six sons was the one worthy of the throne and crown, obtained the 
70 sovereignty, and Qacfil! Bahadur remained engaged in the same high 
office of Commander-in-Chief, observed bis compact and, by help of 
wisdom and courage, carried on the affairs of the State. Qubila 
Khan with the support of such a grandee, who was possessed both of 
God-given wisdom and a world-conquering sword, took vengeance for 
his brother from Sdtfin Khan (i.e., the Golden Khan) the ruler of 
Cathay and having made great wars which were masterpieces of men 
of might, inflicted a heavy defeat on the army of Cathay. 

The abstract of this affair is as follows :—The rulers of Cathay 
always were in dread of this noble race and always kept oil friendly 
terms with it. When Altan Khan was confirmed on the throne of 
Cathay, he became much alarmed at hearing of the bravery and 
ability of Qabal Khan. By means of skilful embassies, he established 
concord between them to such an extent that he invited Qabal Khan 
to Cathay. The Khan with the sincerity and honesty which are the 
characteristics of this family, made over the care of the kingdom to 
Qaculi Bahadur and wont to Cathay. His reception was very friendly 
and after indulging in pleasure and enjoyment, 8 he set his face 
homewards. Some of Utan Khan's grandees of base and ignoble 
nature, disturbed his mind with improper words so that he repented 
having said adieu to Qabal Khan and sent a message to recall him* 
Qabal Khan saw through the plot and replied that as he had left in 
an auspicious hour, it would not be proper to return. 3 This enraged 
Altan Khan who sent troops with orders to bring him back by hook 
or by crook. Qabal Khan caused the officer in command to alight 


i Text, Quila, but a note says that 
the Zafamama {Prolegomena) has 
Qubila and this appears the correct 
reading. 

8 The - Prolegomena l.c. and the 


Shajrat say that Qabal got drunk 
and insulted Altan. 

8 Prolegomena l.c. has Shagun na 
middnam “ I do not regard it as of 
good omen (to return).” 
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at the house of a friend of his named Saljuql who had his dwelling' 
by the way-side, and agreed to turn back. Saljuql secretly told him 
that to return was not advisable and that he had a swift and enduring 
horse which no one could come up with and that the proper 1 
thing for Qabal Khan was to mount this horse and get away as 
quickly as possible from this dangerous neighbourhood. 

Qabal Khan acted on this advice and getting on the horse, 
proceeded to his own camp (yurt). When the Cathay messengers 
heard this, they pursued him with all rapidity but did not come up 
with him till he was in his own camp. Qabal Khan seized these 
wicked people and put them to death. Meanwhile his eldest child 
Uqm* Barqaq who was matchless for beauty, was keeping company 
with the gazelles on the borders of the wilderness when a party of 
Tatars surprised him and took him to Alt^n Klian. The Khan put 
this delicate fawn3 to death* in satisfaction for those dog-souled 
wolves. 

When Qubila Khan who was the second son, came to the throne, 
he collected an army and marched against 5.1tan Khan to revenge his 
brother's 6 death. A great battle ensued and the Cathaians suffered 
a sore defeat and were plundered of their property. 

When the onset of the army of death fell upon Qubila Khan, 
his honoured brother Bartan Bahadur, was established on the throne, 
agreeably to the counsels of the. nobles. He preserved the institu¬ 
tions (ydsdq, i. e . ydsd) of his father and brother and as in his time, he 


l The meaning apparently is that 
when Qabal was on his way back 
with Altan’s officer he got the latter 
to halt at the house of a friend by 
the wayside. The Prolegomena (l.c.), 
tells the story somewhat differently, 
stating that Qabal evaded his pur¬ 
suers by entering the house of a 
friend but was inclined to give him¬ 
self up and return with them, etc. 

a The i%afat of the Text after 
halan is wrong. See D’Her helot art. 
Kil Khan and Prolegomena l.c. 

* Ghazdl-i-xJnrni g had* “ a milk- 
born gazelle.” Cf. Dryden’s milk- 


white hind. 

* It is said that Altan nailed or 
sewed him to a wooden ass in revenge 
for the death of his messengers. One 
account says he was hunting but 
A.F.'s words seem to imply that he 
was too young for this, that he was, 
as it were, a fawn himself and so, 
sporting with the gazelles. The 
Prolegomena seems to say that the 
child had strayed into the plain. 

b The word biradar is loosely used 
and for the sake of assonance with 
hahddur . Qaculi was really uncle of 
Bartan. 
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had no rival who could contend with him in war, the title Khan was 
marked in people’s mouths by that of Bahadur and they stamped 
the coin of his courage with this awe-augmenting appellative. At 
this period, Qaculi Bahadur who was at once a life-sacrificing brother 
and a Commander-in-Chief Bahadur, departed to the eternal world. 

1radam-c! Barbas. 

Iradam-cT Barlas was the upright son of Qacfill Bahadur and was 
distinguished for his wisdom and military talent. On his father’s 
death, the patent {tucjkra) of the Commander-in-Chiefship was exalted 
by the entry of his name and he managed affairs according to the 
rules which his father had made illustrious. He was the first who 
bore the title of Barlas, the meaning of which fine word is brave and 
of noble lineage. The whole Barlas clan traces its origin 1 from him. 

When Bartan Bahadur died, Yesugai* Bahadur, the third of his 
four sons, and father of CingTz Khan, and who was adorned with the 
cuirass of wisdom and the helmet of courage, placed the crown of 
the Khanate on his head and graced the throne of world-sway. 
At this time Iradam-cx Barlas died, leaving twenty-nine sons. 

SughO CIcan (The Wise). 

Sughu CIcan was distinguished among the noble sons of Iradam-cl 
Barlas for courage, wisdom and administrative ability. He was also 
the eldest son. He took the place of his honoured father; osten¬ 
sibly he was Commander-in-Chief, in reality he was sovereign. 
Yesugai Bahadur, by the world-adorning advice of Sughu Clean 
marched against the Tatars and trod under-foot their glory and their 
grandeur. When he had, by God’s help and the might of good 


l If so, it seems an anachronism 
to speak of Alanquwa as belonging 
to the Barlas family in the way A.F., 
(according to the MSS.,) has done in 
his account of that lady. And in¬ 
deed there seems no doubt that 
Barlas is a clerical error for Qurulas 
which is the word in Ra&hTdu-d-dm. 
The Text has lafz-i-rmSalla “lofty 
word,” but Quatremkre (Rashidu-d- 
din 250w.) thinks that mu'alld is a 


clerical error for rmghali and trans¬ 
lates “un horame brave et d’une 
naissance illustre; ” and adds “ le 
mot barlas dans la languo des Mon- 
goles designait un homme brave et 
d’une naissance illustre.” 

2 Text, Bisuka, but a note states 
that many MSS. have Yasfika. It 
is Yasuka in the Prolegomena I.c., 
Yesugai or Jesugai seems to be the 
correct form. 
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fortune, overcome the Tatars, he set out for Dllun 1 Buldaq. When 
he arrived there, hia chief wife (Khatun) Ulun Anaga 8 whom he had 
left pregnant, gave birth to a noble son on 20th zi-l-qa c da 549 s (26th 
Jan., 1155), in the cycle-year of the Hog ( Tanhiiz ). Yesugai Bahadur 
called him Tetnucln. 4 Six gh u Cican, who possessed lofty intelligence 
and exalted understanding, told Yesugai Bahadur that by the secrets 
of calculation and the favourable aspects of the heavens, it was clear 
that this was the very star which had emerged the fourth time from 
^abal Khan's breast. 

' ) CingIz 6 KhAn. 

Though in the noble line of his Majesty, the king of kings, 
which in this book of Divine praise is the starting-point 6 of utter¬ 
ance, it is unnecessary to mention Temucln who is a branch of the 
holy tree, yet as he was a ray of the divine light of Alanquwa, a 
brief account of him is indispensable. The horoscope of Temucln 
was in Libra and the seven planets 7 were in it. The Dragon's 


1 Text, Dilun Yuldaq. Howorth 
(I, 47) says the place is called Deli- 
gun Buldagha. near the Onon by 
Ssanang Ssetzen and that it is still 
known by the same name, m, Delun 
Boldaq. It is in northern Mongolia, 
near th? Russian frontier and oil the 
right baik of the Onon. D’Herbelot 
art. Geighiz Khan calls it Diloun 
Joloun. 

8 Called by Hammer fRunlke and’ 
by EVdmann Ulun Egeh. Apparently 
the Turkish pronunciation of anaga 
is enegeh. The a is not long. 

8 Chinese historians put his birth 
seven years later, viz., 1162 A.D. for 
they say he died in 1227 at the age 
of 66 and not of 72, as Muhammad¬ 
ans state. D*Herb61ot, Supplement, 
(Visdelou) art. Gan ghiz Khan. Ham- 
mer-Purgstall (56) prefers the date 
1155. 

4 Howorth, Temudjin and Temu- 
jin. The word is said to mean 


“ finest iron.” It may be noted here 
that the best biography of Cingiz 
appears to be Prof. Franz von 
Erdmann's Temudschin der Uners- 
chutterliche. (Leipsic, 1862.) There 
is a Chinese Life of Cingiz trs. by 
Prof. R. R. Douglas, Lond., 1877. 

6 Gibbon, Zingis; Howorth, Jingis. 

6 Meaning, I suppose, that the 
book is called the Akbarnama. 

7 i.e., the five known to the an¬ 
cients plus the Sun and Moon. Their 
conjunction is supposed to indicate 
a cataclysm. (D’Herbelot art. Keran). 
According to the Idabibu-s-siyar, the 
seven planets were in conjunction 
in Cancer—the horoscope of the 
world—at the time of the Deluge. 
See History of the Golden Horde, 
Hammer-Purgstall, 75 n., for state¬ 
ment of position of five of the planets 
on 6th Jan., 1155, i.e., shortly before 
Temucin's birth. 
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Head 1 was in the Third House and the Dragon's Tail 1 in the Ninth. 
But some say that in 581 a (1185), when he became head of the Nairun 
tribe and family, the seven planets were in conjunction in Libra. 

Qaracar Nuyan. 

Qaracar Nuyan Was the noble eon of Sughfi Cljan and was of 
kingly mind and princely 5 bearing. In the year of the Hog 562 
(1167), Yesugai Bahadur died and in the same year, TemucTn became 
thirteen and Sughii Cljan, the centre of the sovereignty and adminis¬ 
tration and leader of the armies, marched nearly contemporaneously 
with this, to the camp of annihilation. Qaracar 4 Ntlyan was then* of 
tender age. The Nairun tribe left TemucTn and joined the TaTjiuts 6 
so that TemucTn was in difficulties and entangled in misfortunes. At 
length, by heaven's aid, ho was rescued from these whirlpools and 
terrible dangers and waged war with the Jamuqa, TaTjut, Qa^qarat, 
Jalair and other tribes. When ho was over thirty, he became head 
of his own clan and family (the Nairun), On account of the opposi¬ 
tion of various rulers of Turkistan, he went in his fortieth year, by 
the advice of Qaracar Nuyan to Avang 6 Kh5n, the chief of the 
Kerayat tribe and who had an old friendship with Yesngai Bahadur. 
TemucTn did good service f or him and displayed pre-eminent excellence. 
His favour and intimacy with him and the loftiness of his rank came 


1 Anabibazon and Katabibazon, 
They are evil influences. The Third 
House is that of brethren and short 
journeys. D’Herb&ofc says that 
Libra which is regarded by us as 
the Sign of Justice, is considered by 
Orientals to be that of winds and 
tempests. 

* I do not find this date in any of 
tho lives of Cingiz Khan, He as¬ 
sumed the name of Cingiz, which 
apparently means the Powerful or 
Unshakeable, in 599 (1202). The 
period 581 seems again referred to 
a little lower where we are told that 
Cingiz became head of his tribe 
when over thirty. A.F.’s date does 
not differ greatly from the 1187 
given by Marco Polo as that of 


Cingiz’, recognition nor from tho 
1189 given by Ssanau Ssetzeu- 

8 Shjdhrvar-nishdn. Qu. kingma¬ 
ker. 

4 If A.F.’s other dates ere right, 
Qaracar must have been an 
this time for,—if he died in 652 at 
the age of 98,—he must have been 
some 12 years younger than Cingiz. 

6 Text, Taljut and another form i g 
Tanjut. It seems a different word 
from Tangut. 

0 Or Wang,—the Prester John of 
mediaeval writers and travellers 
D’Herbelot art. Kerit and Supple¬ 
ment (Ylsdelou) 279. Hammer-Purg- 
stall says Toghril was the proper 
name of Avang or Owang. 
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to such a point that the sweet savour of his sincerity was made fra¬ 
grant by the pastile of friendship 1 2 * 4 so that the great officers and 
relatives (of Avang Khan) became jealous. 

Jamuqa, chief of theJ&jarat tribe, joined with Sanku/ the son 
of Avang Khan, to speak evil of him and they devised falsehoods 
against him whereby the heai*t of Avang Kh§n was drawn away from 
the right path and he began to entertain evil thoughts. Temucm 
became alarmed and escaped from that danger by the counsels and 
assistance of QaracSr Nuyan. Twice were great battles fought be¬ 
tween them in which Temucm was victorious. 

When in his 49th, or as some say, his 50th year, he, in Ramazan 
599 (May-June 1203), attained the rank of a sovereign and ruler 
of the world. When three years of his reign and rule had passed 
But Tengri/ a seer of the invisible world and herald of the Divine 
Court, was inspired to give Temucm the title of Cingiz Khan or 
king of kings. Day by day, - the star of his fortune rose higher 
and higher and year by year, the lightning of his majesty became 
more vivid. He acquired sway over all Cathay, Khotan, Northern 
and Southern China (Gin u Macln ), the desert of Qibcaq, Saqsin,* 


1 According to one account, 
noticed by D’Herb&ot, Cingiz mar¬ 
ried a daughter of Avang. 

2 Also Shanku and Shaknn. 

8 Text, Tab Tengri; but I adopt the 
variant of But Tengri, given also in 
No. 564. Hammer-Purgstail (65) 
calls him Buttanri, the son of Itschke 
and says he was step-brother of 
Cingiz, being son of Cingiz’s mother 
by her second husband. 

4 Text, Safin, but # the notes 
give variants, Saqin andSabaqlnand 
the Ain (Jarrett III. 100, where see 
note) Saqsin. It is the Sacassin men¬ 
tioned in D’Ohsson. (I. 346 n.) “Sacas¬ 
sin, dit legeographe de Bacu, 6tait une 
grande ville du pays des Khazares. 
Sacassin est a present submerge.* * 
As D’Ohsson remarks it seems con¬ 
nected with the Sakae or Scythians. 
25 


Apparently it was a place or country 
near the Caspian and is used by 
A.F. to indicate the extent of Cingiz* 
conquests in the West. The Zafar- 
nama Prolegomena says, in reference 
to Cingiz* conquests, that they ex¬ 
tended az ibtida'i Bulgkar u Saqin 
td intihd'i Ctn u Saqsin (?) n Maein 
where apparently Saqsin denotes an 
eastern country. Yullers s.v. Saqsin, 
says “ nom. regionis ignotae” and 
refers to the Burhan-i-qati‘ and the 
Farhang - z-Rashidi. The latter says 
it is a country of Turkisfcan and 
quotes a line of Nig&mi which con¬ 
tains the expression “from Saqsin to 
Samarkand.** 

In 1652 Greaves published two 
Geographical Tables one by NasTru- 
d-din Tusi and the other by Ulugh 
Beg. These are in great measure 
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Bulgaria, 1 Xs, 8 Bussia, Xian, 3 etc. He had four sons, Jujl, CaghataT, 
Okadai, Tull. He placed with Jujl the management of feasts and 
hunting. Judiciary matters {yarghii) and the carrying out of punish¬ 
ment, in which administrative government is involved, were commit¬ 
ted to the wisdom of Caghatal. Government and political matters 
were assigned to Okadai. The management of military affairs and 
the protection of the camp were made over to Tull. 

In the months of 615 (1218), he marched to Transoxiana against 
Sultan Muhammad, king of Khwarizm 4 and the people of that country 
received the chastisement of capital punishment. 

When he had finished the affairs of Transoxiana, he crossed the 
Amu (Oxus) and turned his world-opening reins towards Balkh. He 
despatched Tull Khan with a large army to Khurasan and after 
conquering Iran and Tur&n, he came from Balkh to Taliqan.* From 
thence he went off to put an end to Jalalu-d-dm Mangbarni 6 and in 


identical and perhaps the repetitions 
in Ain (Jarrefct III. 47 et seq), are 
due to indiscriminate copying from 
both. In Greaves* Tables, Saqsln is 
given in Long. 86° 36 f and Lat. 43° 
and as belonging to the 5th climate ; 
Bolgar, Long. 90° and Lat. 49° and as 
belonging to the 7th climate. 

Quatrembre (Hist, des Mongoles) 
states that Klaproth has treated at 
great length of the subject of Saqsin. 

l Bular, i.e. Bulghar, (Ain. Jarrett, 
etc.) III. 103) a town on the Caspian. 
This is therefore not the European 
Bulgaria to the west of the Black 
Sea but Great Bulgaria on the Yolga. 

8 Yullers (34x) gives As as a town 
in Qibcak from which the Osseti 
took their name. But the As of the 
Text appears to be the Crimea or its 
neighbourhood. See Jarrett III. 102 
where it is spelled As a form not 
given by Yullers. Quatremfcre (Hist, 
des Mongoles, Pref. 70a. 87), says 
“Le mot As ou erf design© les 


Alains qui portent encore aujour 
d’hui le nom de Ossets.” 

8 See Yullers and D’Kerb. Alan is 
said to be a town in Turkistan but 
apparently the Alan of the Text is 
the Allan of D’Herb^lot which was 
in the Caucasus and the home of the 
tribe known as the Alani, and which 
occupied country between the Cas¬ 
pian and Black Seas. 

* The modern Khiva. The citizens 
were all massacred. 

6 Taliqan, a town in Khurasan. 
E. of Baljgh,. (Jarrett III, 87). The 
Khurasan and Badakhshan Taiiqans 
seem to be identical. See Howorth’s 
map. 

8 Text, Manklrnl, but Ain (II. 204 
and Jarrett III. 343) has Mangbarni 
or MankbardI, J arrett observes that 
Hammer-Purgstall says it should be 
written MankbarnI but that oh Jalalu- 
d-dln*s coins it is Mankbarln. If 
as Hammer states, (74) the term 
means short or flat-nosed ( stumpf - 
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Ramazan i 624 (Aug. 1227), defeated him up-to banks of the 

Indus. From thence he went to Transoxian? towards his permanent 
encampment (Karakoram). He died in thoyi^rof the Hog which 
was also that of his birth and accession, on 4th 624, in the 

borders of the country of Tangut. 8 

Before his death, he directed that when the inevitable ^Y^nt 
occurred, they should keep it secret until the affair of the people of 
Tan gut was completed and that there might be no commotion in dis¬ 
tant countries. His sons and officers carried out his instructions and 
took steps to conceal the event till the people of Tangut had come 
out 4 and been made the forage of the sword. Then they marched 
off bearing the body (of Cingiz) in a chest, putting to death every- 


ndsig) we should hardly expect to 
find such a nickname on coins. 
Vamb^ry (Hist, of Bukhara, 1342) 
says the word is Mengberdi, (heaven¬ 
sent); Eaverty ( Talagat-i-nasiri , 285) 
that it means having a mole on the 
side of the nose. (See also 299n.) 
Mang is given as meaning a mole in 
Shaw’s Vocabulary of Eastern Tur¬ 
kish. The epithet would thus be 
equivalent to Khaidar , and,—a mole 
being regarded as a beauty,— the 
sobriquet is honorific. 

For an account of the gallant 
Jalalu-d-dln see Gibbon Cap. 64 and 
D’Herb^lot art. Jelaleddin and Ain 

1 This date is wrong as perhaps 
the copyists might have inferred 
from the fact that just below Cingiz 
is described as dying in $afar, the 
2nd month of 624, whereas Ramazan 
is the ninth. Jalalu-d-dln’s defeat 
really occurred in Raj cob 618 (Aug.- 
Sep. 1221). It was therefore 1 the 
time of the rain s which enhances the 
splendour of Jalalu-d-dln’s feat in 
swimmirg his horse over the Indus. 

» JYBerbdlot, 4th Ramazan. This 


agrees with Haworth and Hammer- 
Purgstall who also give the corres¬ 
ponding European date as 18th Aug. 
Apparently A.F. had inadvertently 
written the date of death as that of 
the defeat of Jalalu-d-dln. 4th 
tfafar is 24th Jan. (1227). Safar is 
given in one place by Eaghldu-d-dln 
whom A.F. copies. (See Hammer- 
Purgstall, G. Horde 92 n. 4.) But 
see Erdmann l.c., p. 573. 

8 Text, Tankaqut. It seems to be 
the Tunkah of the Ain (Jarrett III. 
98) in 5fch climate and belonging to 
Tashkand. See D’Herb&ot art. Tan- 
gat where it is stated that the Arabs 
call the town Tanghikunt a form 
which approaches that in Text. The 
country is also called Hia. (See 
Howorth I. 4 on Hia or Tangut). It 
lies north-west of China and west of 
the Yellow Eiver. On some modern 
maps the country is marked as that 
of the Tangots. See Supplement 
(Yisdelou, 802), for remarks on 
Scheidercou and TamghouL 

4 They came out under their king 
Shldaqu (called by Minhaj, Tingu 
Kban) to treat with. Cingiz who had 
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body whom they met, so that the new# might not be quickly con¬ 
veyed to the different countries* On 14th Ramazan of the same year, 
they brought the bodyto the great camp and proclaimed the death. 
They buried Ciigfa at the foot of a tree which he had, one day when 
74 hunting, approved as a site for his grave. In a short space of time, 
the benches became so thick that the tomb was hidden by them and 
no one could ascertain the spot. There is a strange mystery in this 
which cannot be understood, except by the wisdom of the wise and 
far-seeing, to wit, that as in life he was under God’s protection, so 
also in death did he come under God’s supervision, in order that the 
short-sighted might not put forth hands of disrespect against the 
place. Though to take much thought about a tomb is to make one 
self ridiculous to mankind, yet as rulers have to deal chiefly with 
the superficial-minded, this providential guarding (of Cinglz’ tomb) is 
a great blessing. And why should not the Divine protection watch 
over one who was so great that an universe abode in the shade of his 
guardianship ? 

Though this great man be in the eyes of the vulgar and even 
to the dlite, 1 at first glance, a leading exponent of Divine wrath, yet 
to the far-reading view of the wise, elite of the elite , he is an 
emanation of Divine blessings. For in the kingdom of Divine 
justice of which human government is a ray, there can be no 
injustice or oppression, and everything which comes into existence 
in the world of evil is based on certain spiritual principles, the real 
nature of which the superficial cannot perceive and which cannot be 
comprehended save by the intellects of the far-seeing and awakened- 
hearted. 

His years were seventy-two complete and most of the seventy- 
third had also elapsed. Of them, twenty-five were spent in reigning 
and conquering. If we look to the dates* of his birth and his death, 


promised them safety, but as he was 
dead, his heirs, I suppose, did not 
think themselves bound by his pro¬ 
mise and put them all to death. 
Apparently it was to give a loophole 
for this that Cinglz bade the fact of 
his death to be concealed. (Jfa baqdt-i- 
mnrT, Raverty 1087tt.) 


1 Minhaj always calls Cinglz the 
accursed. 

8 i.e., reckoning the death as in 
$afar. If Ramadan be taken, the 
age would be 74, there being 10 solar 
months in a lunar year. 





as stated in histories, his age comes to seventy-four years and three 
months. Apparently the discrepancy is due to the difference between 
lunar and solar months and years, or it may be owing to some cause 
other than the ostensible one. During this period, the high matters 
of government and administration were made illustrious by the 
world-adorning counsels of Qaracar Nuyan. Why should not a 
potentate who hath such a kinsman ( birddar ) in blood and in spirit 
by his side as his director to dominion and fortune, brush with the 
head of majesty the highest zenith of conquest and rule ? 

Verse. 

Qaracar and Cinglz are cousins (ibn-i-'am and ). 

In conquest too, they are allied (qarln-i-ham and). 

When the drum of death was beat, the Khanship was made over 
to Okadai. The gist of this distressful occurrence is that when on 
the China expedition, he (Cinglz) had one night an intimation by a 
vision, that the time of leaving this mirage-like world was at hand. 

He called his sons, Qaracar Nuyan, the Commander-in-Chief, and the 
other nobles and pillars of his empire and after imparting to them 
counsels which might dominate mankind, he appointed Okadai as 
Khan. He sent to the treasury for the covenant which had been 
executed by Qaculi and Qabal Khan and which was the Altamgha of 
Tumana Khan and which his high-souled predecessors had succes¬ 
sively signed, and had it read before the noble assembly. He 
observed, “ I swore to this deed together with Qaracar Nuyan, do 
you also fulfil its conditions." He also had another deed drawn up 75 
between Okadai and his other sons and his kinsmen and made it over 
to Okadai. 

Transoxiana, Turkistan, the borders of Khwarizm, the cities of 
the Uighurs, K'shghar, Badakhshan, Balkh and Ghaznih as far as the 
Indus, he assigned to Caghatai Khan. He also made over the cove¬ 
nant of Qabal Khan and Qaculi Bahadur to Caghatai and said to him, 

,c Depart not from the counsels of Qaracar Nuyan and regard him as 
your partner in rul* and realm." He also established between them 
the bond of fatherhood * and sonship. In this way the noble line 

1 According to a MS. of Tlmnr’s ing Qaracar to a daughter of Cagfia- 

Memoirs Cinglz did this- by marry- tal. If so, Qaracar must surely 

^ " j ' V 
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(Akbar’s) came to be called Caghatai ;i otherwise the relationship of 
Caghatai and his ancestors with his Majesty, the king of kings, is one 
of glory and superiority not of propinquity and similarity. 

The Princes and Nuyans acted according to the testament/ 
Good God! could there be such a breach * of covenant by an emi¬ 
nently wise man like Cinglz Khan ! The covenant which had been 
adorned by the seal-royal (Altamgha) of Turnana Khan should have 
been given to Okadai Qa/an and he should have been made over to be 
educated and succoured by the weighty counsels of Qaracar Nuyan 
so that the provisions of the compact might be carried into effect; or 
did they not produce * 1 2 3 that covenant till he (Oingiz) was carried 


have been many years younger than 
Oingiz and hardly fitted to be his 
counsellor. The passage in the 
Memoirs isdulehtar-i-GaghatdjiKhdnrd 
ba Qaracar Nuyan ‘aqd hard u lar 
do GurJcdn nam nihad. But A.F.’s 
view and that commonly accepted 
is that Qaracar acted as a father to 
Caghatai. (i Sfaajmtu-l-atrdJc , Miles 
344.) 

1 This does not seem quite correct. 
Babar’s mother was a Caghatai be¬ 
ing a daughter of Yunus Kh an, a 
descendant of Cinglz,—a fact which 
A.F. notices later on in his account 
of Babar. 

2 A.F. holds that Cinglz broke the 
compact by not attaching Qaracar 
to the Khaqan (Great Khan). But 
Caghatai was the elder son though 
passed over in favour of the younger, 
Okadai and thus; in one sense, the 
assigning of Qaracar to him was right. 

The Prolegomena Z.c. states that 
Cinglz made the arrangement be¬ 
cause Transoxiana had been assign¬ 
ed to Caghatai and as Jalalu-d-dln 
MangbarnI was still alive, it was 
necessary to have Caghatai support¬ 
ed by an experienced general like 
Qaracar. 


Timur does not seem to have 
thought there was a breach of agree¬ 
ment for he tells us that when 
Taghlaq Timur shewed him the agree¬ 
ment—which had been written on 
a steel plate and signed by Qabal 
and Qacull,—he acquiesced and ac¬ 
cepted the Commander-in-Chiefship. 
(Timur's Memoirs, Stewart 12.) See 
too page 22 (Stewart) where Timur’s 
father tells him that he had been 
Sipah-sdldr. Apparently if there 
were a breach of compact, it occurred 
when Timur’s grandfather, Amir 
Barkal gave up his duties as Sipah - 
solar and retired into private life. 

8 I am not sure of the meaning of 
this passage. My friend Mr. Beames 
thinks it is that the courtiers should 
not have produced the deed before 
Cinglz so that posterity might have 
ascribed his conduct to ignorance 
and not to a deliberate design of 
breaking the compact. But Cinglz 
had asked for the deed, so that they 
could not well.have evaded its pro¬ 
duction, and it is difficult to see how 
an intentional omission to consult 
the deed could make Cinglz’s conduct 
or that of his courtiers any better. 
Apparently the words “ hdzir nami- 
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away by the inbred forgetfulness 1 of human nature, and thus the 
mark of censure in the book of his knowledge was obliterated by the 
line of obliviousness. It is strange too that old writers while treat¬ 
ing of this subject with verbiage, cavilling and equivocation have not 
come to a right determination about it. It appears as if the world- 
adorning Deity desired to remove from the frame of this lofty lineage, 
the disguise of the Commander-in-Chiefship which Tumana Khan had 
imposed but which had really been fashioned by the Divine artificers 
while completing the evolution of his Majesty, the king of kings, 
(and that so) a forgetfulness ensued which surpassed in excellence 
thousands of good designs. Inasmuch as the Divine protection 
was ever guarding this lofty line, no failure in the compact and agree¬ 
ment occurred on the part of Qacull Bahadur's descendants so that 
when the turn of sovereignty, which was due to their innate and 
acquired power of direction, arrived and they attained the divan- 
adorning Caliphate, there could be no reproach brought against them 
by the wise. Likewise this was the beginning * of the rise of that 


6 akhtand ” must refer to the officers 
and not to Cingiz for they are com¬ 
monly used of the act of inferiors 
in bringing something before their 
superior. I am inclined then to 
think that A.F. means to suggest as 
an excuse for Cingiz, that he was at 
death’s door and incapable of recol¬ 
lecting the contents of the deed. Or 
it may be that the important word 
is an (that) and that A.F. means to 
suggest that possibly tho courtiers 
did not produce that deed, i.£., the 
real deed, but some other. 

The Shajrat (344) remarks that 
Cingiz exceeded in recommending 
Qaracar to Caghatai. Probably this 
remark is based on A.F. and indi¬ 
cates that the SJiajrat was written 
after the Akbamama. 

1 Alluding to the Arabic proverb 
(Abu’l-ghazI, D^smaisons, Preface) 
awwahi n-nasi awwalu yi-nas, “ the 


first forgetter was the first man.” 
This again, I believe, refers to 
the tradition that Adam surren¬ 
dered 40 years of life in favour of 
his descendant, King David but re¬ 
pudiated or forgot having done so 
when the Angel of Death came to 
him at the close of his 960th year. 
In consequence of this forgetfulness 
by Adam, it was laid down in the 
book which Seth received from 
heaven, that all promises or agree¬ 
ments should be ratified by the pre¬ 
sence of two witnesses. 

* Timur is regarded as a lineal 
descendant of Qaracar Nuyan, 
though according to Yamb^ry, the 
claim is without foundation. Ifc 
seems that Rashidu-d-din says no¬ 
thing about Qaracar’s being Cagfra- 
tai’s generalissimo. (D’Ohsson II. 
109 n.) But he is mentioned in the 
gabaqat-i-nasiri by Minhaj who was 
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light of fortune, his Majesty, the Lord of Conjunction (Timur) whose 
holy existence was the forerunner of the perpetual dominion of his 
Majesty, the king of kings. 

After his father's decease, Caghatal Khan made Peshbaligh * 1 his 
capital and having made over the control of the army and of the 
subjects to Amir Qaracar Nuyan, he spent most of his time in the 
service of Okadai Qa'an. Though Okadai was younger than himself, 
he shewed no slackness in performing his duties and in the minutiae 
of obedience and heartily observed the conditions of the will. 

When Ca gh atal Khan arrived at his life's term, he appointed 
Amir Qaracan Nuyau administrator of the kingdom and made over 
76 his children to him. He died seven months before Okadai Khan, 2 * in 
the year of the Ox, Zi-l-qa c da 638 (May-June 1241). Qaracar 
Nuyan, in accordance with his promise, took charge of the manage¬ 
ment of the kingdom and after some time, made over to Qara Hulagu 
Khan, son of Mawafckan, 6 son of Caghatal, the government of his 
grandfather's dominions. 

After some years, when Giyuk Khan, son of Okadai became 
Khan (i.e., Khaqan) Qaracar Nuyan deposed 4 * Qara Hulagu Khan, and 
appointed Isu Mangu, son of Caghatai in his room. Let it not be 
concealed that Okadai Qa'an had, during his sovereignty, nominated 
his eldest 6 son, Kucu as his heir, but Kiicu died during his father's 
lifetime. He then made his (Kucu's) son Shiraniun who was his 
favourite, his heir. When the Qa'an (Okadai) died, Giyuk Khan was 
in Russia, Circassia and Bulgaria (i.e., Great Bulgaria) and came to 
tlie great camp 6 ( i.e ., the capital) three or four years afterwards 


born 60 years, before Eaghidu-d-din. 
(Bib. Ind. ed. 365, 1.3 and Kaverty, 
1063.) In these the name is written 
N iiyan Qaracar but there can be no 
doubt that Qaracar is meant. There 
is also a great deal about him in the 
Prolegomena which was written in 
822 (1419). 

1 D’Herbelot, Bi&hbalTgh (Penta- 

polis) and this is no doubt right. It 

is described in Ney Elias’ introduc¬ 

tion to the Tdrikh-i-Rashidi (62) but 

it is stated (l.c. 32 and 364) hat 


Caghatai’s capital was at Almaligh. 

2 Okadai died 11th Dec., 1241. 

8 Blocbmann 429. 

(Howorth 1.158. D’Ohsson, II. 87.) 

4 The Shajratu - l-atrak (Miles 355) 
states that Qara Hulaku was deposed 
at the instance of Giyuk who re¬ 
presented that a grandson could not 
succeed before his uncle (Isu Mangu). 

6 Third, Howorth, I, 160. Kiyuk 
or Giyuk was the eldest. 

6 Karakoram, the Cambalu of 
Chaucer and Milton. 
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He established justice and the cliorishiiig of subjects. When 
Isu Mangu was covered with the veil of annihilation, Qaracar Nuyiln 
again appointed Qara Hulagu to the government of the country and 
died during his reign in 652 (1254), 1 full of honours and success, at 
the age of 89. 

Aijal NuyAn. 

Aijal Nuyan was tlie most distinguished for wisdom and godliness 
of Qaracar Nuyan's ten 2 children. During the reign of Qara Hulagu 
he took, oh account of his wisdom and vigour, the place of his father 
(Qarac&r). In 662 (1264) he was confirmed on the divan of dominion. 
The Caghatai tribe (aim) was prosperous in his time, but as there was 
much opposition and strife among the descendants of Caghatai Khan, 
he got disgusted with affairs and settled in his ancestral city of Kesli 
until the time when Mangu Qa’an, son of Tull Khan, son of Cinglz 
Khan, sent his brother Hulagu to Persia (Iran) and attached to him 
officers and men from each of the four tribes (alus) of Juji, Ca gh atai, 
Qkatal (Okadai) and Tull. By universal request, Aijal Nuyan was 
selected from the Caghatai tribe and appointed as companion 3 to 
Hulagu Khan. That Khan treated him with great respect and as¬ 
signed Maragha-Tabriz 4 to him. 


1 D’Ohsson (II. 109 a.) quotes Mir • 
Khwand as saying that Qaracar 
died at the age of 79 but the litho¬ 
graphed ed. of the Rauzatu-s-safd 
(Part Y. 69) gives 89 as the age and 
Mir Khwand’s source, the Zafamd - 
may Prolegomena , gives also 89. He 
died in the year of the Hare in the 
Turkish cycle. 

2 Five, Prolegomena lx. gives their 
names. 

3 Text, bi-rasm-i-salburl Salbur 
does not occur in the dictionary and 
is perhaps adldr-i-bar, (princeps aulae 
regiae )—for which, see Vullers a.r. 
sdldr . Possibly the true reading is 

8awart, a present. For an ac- 
26 


count of this word, see Quatremere, 
Notices, etc., XIV. 27tt. The meaning 
would then be “He was sent as a 
naxr or present to Hulaku.” I ob¬ 
serve, however, that sdlburi occurs as 
a title in the Zafamama. (See 
extract therefrom, Tdrildid-ra8]iid\y 
26, where we have Khwaja Salibari.) 
A MS. however of the Zafamama 
gives the word as Salbari. So too. 
Bib. Ind. ed. I. 88 and II. 23 1.5 fr. 
ft.). Salbar occurs in the Burlian-i - 
qati‘ but only with the meaning of 
a tree which bears every second 
year. 

* Jarrett III. 81n. 
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Amir Ailangar KhAn. 

Amir Ailangar Khan was the most distinguished son of Aijal 
Nuyan. When Aijal departed from Turan with Hulagu Khan to 
Iran,, Ailangar was made his father’s representative in the Caghatai 
tribe and when Aijal left this deceitful world in Iran, Dava Khan, son 
of Baraq Khan, son of Blsiitava, son of Mawatksn, son of Ca gh atai 
Khan, son of Cingiz Khan who had become Sultan 1 * made him Amiru - 
l-umard 8 and gave him his father’s rank and assigned to him powers 
of binding and loosing. And being full of wisdom and insight, he 
undertook the management of the affairs of the kingdom. He em¬ 
braced the glorious Muhammadan religion. 

Amir Barkal . 3 

Amir Barkal was very high-minded and when his noble father, 
Amir Ailangar Nuyan left this comfortless world, in the time of 
Tarmashfrin Khan, son of Dava Khan, he was the only surviving son. 
As he was always occupied with the care of his own soul, he had no 
leisure for other things and so, abstaining from the companionship 
of Khans, he transferred the paternal avocations to his cousins and 
remained independent in Kesh. He was assiduous in seeking God’s 
favour and in acquiring virtues. He spent his life in that neighbour¬ 
hood and provided for his daily sustenance from the various estates 
and villages which belonged to his old possessions and was content 
therewith till he went to the holy kingdom and the eternal country. 

Am!r TarAghAI. 

Amir Tara gh ai was the distinguished son of Amir Barkal and 
is the father of the Lord of Conjunction (Timur). From early years 
and the flower of youth, the lights of dominion and fortune shone 
from the court of his nature and the notes of greatness and glory 
illuminated the antechamber of his ways. That noble-minded man 
had a younger brother, Haibat 4 * by name, who was a perfect paragon 


l K. A. S. MS. No. 114 has hi salta - 
nat before ba 5 rasida bud and they 

seem needed. 

3 This is regarded as the third 

renewal of the compact between 

Qabal and QaculT. (Miles 38J). 


3 Ahmad b. ‘Arab Shah gives 
Abghai as the name of Timur's 
grandfather. 

4 In the Prolegomena l.c. the name 
seems to be Salbitaor Malbita, and in 
the IDiuldsatu-t-tawariJch to be Bifca 
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of truth and truth-seeking. But the lot of spiritual and temporal 
eminence had fallen on the elder brother. Like his honoured father 
(Barkal) he always kept his face on the threshold of the lords of holi¬ 
ness and was favoured by the associates of the portals of eternity. 
Especially that pattern of the masters of ecstacy. Shaikh Shamsu-d- 
din Kalal, 1 greatly honoured and respected the Amir and by his 
spiritual insight apprized him of the advent of the star of the Lord 
of Conjunction. 


I do not find his name in Timur’s 
Memoirs. An uncle, Ijlaji Bari as 
and another, Aidku, are spoken of, 
but they were probably his maternal 
uncles. They were unfriendly to 
him (Stewart’s Timur, 56), 

1 The Prolegomena Z.c. and Kh ula- 
sat call him Shamsu-d-din Kalar, and 
the former describes him as a suc¬ 
cessor of Shaikh Shihabu-d-din 
Shahrawardi (perhaps the famous 
Shahrawardi of Baghdad). The Prole¬ 
gomena states also that in 776 (1374), 
Timur removed his father’s body to 
near Shamsu-d-din’s shrine beside 
the chief mosque. Probably Kalar 
is right for the Amir Kalal whom 
Timur often mentions seems a dif¬ 
ferent person. (Price and Davey 
(Timur's Institutes) call him Gulal, 
a word which signifies red powder, 
i.e., ablr). 

An Amir Kalal is described in the 
SafTnatu-l-auliya also. D’Herb^iot 
mentions a Shamsu-d-din al-Fakh- 
aur-who lived in Kesh and was con¬ 


sulted by Timur, but Timur’s special 
Plr seems to have been Qutbu-I- 
aqtab Shaikh Zainu-d-dln Abu 
Bakr. (Davey and White’s Timur 
4n.) Apparently Ahmad b. ‘Arab 
Sh ah is the authority for this, who in 
the beginning of his Life of Timur, 
speaks of a Shaikh called Shams lt¬ 
d-din A1 Fakhuri whom Timur con¬ 
sulted. 

A.F.’s reference to Shamsu-d-dm’s 
foretelling the greatness of Timur 
to his father is interesting because 
it seems to be an allusion to Timur's 
Memoirs where the story is told. If 
this is so, it goes to support the 
genuineness of the Memoirs by 
showing that they were in existence 
before, at least the reign of Shah 
Jahan. The story, however, about 
Shamsu-d-din’s prophecy also ap¬ 
pears in the Hahibu-8-siyar. 

The Ain (Jarrett III, 358) men¬ 
tions an Amir Kalal who was a saint 
of the Naqalibandi order. 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

The Lord of Great Conjunctions, Third Pole 1 of the Universe, 
Pole of Realm and Religion, AmIr Timur Gurgan.* 

The eternal decree and unchanging will of God hath adorned 
the world by assigning thousands of designs to everything. Thus 
the Almighty, by implanting in the fifty-two persons who form the 
78 lofty line of the king of kings and who are the instruction of the 
wise,—command, wisdom, sovereignty, guidance, favour, bounty and 
other glorious graces and illustrious qualities, fashioned and finished 
the unique pearl of the Imperial Yicegerency ( Khildfat ). And from 
and after Qaculi Bahadur, He caused seven heroes of the sacred line 
to descend from the position of visible sovereignty and awarded 
them the status of Commander-in-Chief and king-making ( sAdhin - 
§hdH) so that by experiencing the stage of subjection in the garb of 
obedience, they might in an admirable manner, set forth to the 
apparatus of the universal laboratory. And as for the exalted an¬ 
cestors who spent their days in Irganaqun, albeit we have no record 


i Salifu-l-qutbin. Probably this 
means that he is a Pole supplemen¬ 
tal to the two Poles, making with 
them a Trinity. But it may mean 
umpire or arbitrator between the 
two Poles, or that he was three 
kinds of Pole, vie., qutlm-l-millat 
(religion), qutbu-d-dtmyd (the world) 
qutbu-d-din (faith), as Timftr is 
Btyled in the Prolegomena {Zafar¬ 
il dm a ). Buy Gonzales de Clavigo 
(Clements 11. Markham trs. 124) 
says, “ The arms of Timur Beg were 
three circles like “ o”s drawn in this 
manner ° o 0 and this is to signify 
that he is lord of three parts of the 
world.” Ho adds that Timur ordered 
this device to be stamped on his 


- - * 

coins and on everything that he had 
and that he ordered his tributaries 
to use it on their coins. Possibly 
the epithet in the Text alludes to 
this device. 

8 Timur, we are told, never took 
any title higher than that of Amir 
(officer) which is all allusion to the 
Commander-in-Chiefship held by 
his branch and was accordingly a 
title hereditary in his family. The 
title Gurgan (son-in-law) refers ap¬ 
parently to his ancestor Qaraear 
Nuyan's marriage with a daughter 
of Caghatai, son of Cingiz. But it 
may also refer to his own marriage 
with princesses. 
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of them, yet they too, generation after generation, were seized of 
greatness. Though the name of sovereignty was not, they possessed 
the reality and shewed it forth by preserving their honour while shut 
out from the haunts of men. And now that the stages of solitude 
and society had been fulfilled and a complete preparation had been 
made for the coming forth of the unique pearl of his Majesty, the 
king of kings, God, the Creator of the world, stripped off the dis¬ 
guise of dependency which had seemingly been imported into the 
line by the counsels of Tumana Khan, and displayed a hero fit for 
and capable of a great sovereignty. Such was the appearance of his 
Majesty, the Lord of Conjunction, Adorner of the Seven Climes, 
Bxalter of Throne and Diadem, Amir Timur Gurgan. This great 
one came forth and planted his foot in existence in the environs of 
Kesh, 1 commonly known as the l&ahr-i-sdbz (Green City) and one of 
the towns of Iran, 3 on the night of Tuesday, 25th Sha c ban y 736 s (9th 
April, 1336) in the Mouse Year (First of the Turkish cycle) under 
the Sign of Capricorn, from the fair womb and pure veil of her 
Majesty, the perfection of modesty and blessedness, glory of choice¬ 
ness and purity, guardian of realm and religion, Tagina 4 Khatun. 
This axis of the sphere of the great vicegerency and ocean-centre 
of sublime sovereignty is the star of fortune which arose eighth from 
out the bosom of Qacull Bahadur. 

According to the view of one historian/ the true vision of Qacull 
Bahadur was fulfilled thereby but, as has already been indicated, this 


* About 40 miles S. by E, of Satnar- 
qand. It was called the Green City 
on account of the verdure of its 
gardens. (Zafamdma I. 301.) It 
has been described by Babar (Ers- 
kine, 54) P. de Courteille (1.106) and 
E. Schuyler. It is also mentioned 
in the Ai7i (Jarrett, III. 97) as in the 
5th climate and in Bada]ch«han (!). 
It is generally reckoned a day's 
journey from Samarqand. 

* One MS. has TdrSn and so has 
Abdu-l-bamld ( Baddhdhndma ,, Bib. 
Ind. I. 43) Iran is perhaps right, for 
the word is vaguely used. (D’Her- 


belot 8. v .). Kesh is in what is usually 
called Transoxiana and a variant 
gives Maivara’u-n~nahr (Transox¬ 
iana) instead of Iran. 

6 Gibbon quoting Hyde says 1336, 
9th April, 11-57 p.m., lat. 36. 

4 Sometimes Naglna, e. g in 
Khafi Khan. 

* Sharafu-d-din 'All Yazdf (Za¬ 
famdma). The Hablbu-s-siyar says 
the same thing. A.E. has already 
censured Sharafu-d-din (Cap. I. near 
the end) for identifying the seven 
stars which emerged from QacUlI’s 
bosom, with the seven descendants 
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day was, according to the profound investigations of the wise and 
far-seeing, 1 only the beginning of the ascent of the constellation and 
the flashing of the first star. 

In the fortunate Age in which the Lord of Conjunction was born, 
Tarmashlrln* Khan, son of Dava Khan, son of Baraq Khan, son of 


who intervened between Qaculi and 
Timur. A.F. says it is wrong to 
take for stars, men who did not rule, 
and bolds that Timur was the first 
of the eight stars and not the last. 
But his interpretation is liable to 
the same objection. It is true that 
Akbar was the eighth in descent 
from Timur, but this was through 
a younger son of the latter, viz., 
the third, Mlran Shah, and neither 
Mir an nor his son, Muhammad 
Mlrza (who also was not an eldest 
son) were ever kings. Certainly 
they were never what A.F. calls 
world-adorners and cannot for in¬ 
stance, be compared for kingly qua¬ 
lities, extent of dominion and dura¬ 
tion of reign with Shahrukh Mlrza 
(Timur’s fourth son) or for intel¬ 
lectual eminence with Shahrukh’s 
illustrious son TJlugh Beg. Indeed 
of the six who intervened between 
Timur and Akbar, only three were 
kings, viz., Abu Sa‘Id, Babar and 
Humayun. 

i This is singular and perhaps re¬ 
fers to Amir Fathu-l-lah of Shiraz. 

8 This seems a mistake. Tarma- 
ghlrin was killed in 1330 according 
to D’Ohsson (IV. Table II.), and 
Mr. Oliver (K. A. S. J. XX. New 
Ser.) thinks he died in 1334. It 
would seem that he was living in 
1333, for Ihn Battuta apparently 
visited him in that year and Mr. 
Oliver (J. A. S. B. 1891, II. eleven) 


gives one of his coins dated 733 
(1333). Both D’Herb&ot and Miles 
speak of Amir Kazgan as ruling in 
Transoxiana at the time of Timur’s 
birth but Amir Kazgan was only 
a rebellious subject. According to 
Sharafu-d-dln—who ought to be a 
good authority and whom Mas‘udl 
servilely copies,—Sultan Qazan was 
the nominal ruler when Timur was 
horn and his reign lasted from 733- 
747 (1332-1346) but the real autho¬ 
rity was possessed by Amir Qazan. 

(Bib. Ind. ed. has Qaran Sultan 
Khan and Prolegomena (A. S. B. MS, 
On, 26, p. 69a) Qara Sultan Khan. 
P^tis de la Oroix has Cazan. See 
also Miles 374. Sharafu-d-dln 
dilates in the Prolegomena, on the 
birth of Timur in this reign). 

Later on, (I. 43) Sharafu-d-dln 
states that Tughlaq Timur, a grand¬ 
son of Dava and nephew of Tarma- 
shirln, came to Transoxiana in Pa- 
bVu-B-sani 761 (February 1360) and 
that in the 33 years previous, dating 
from the death of Tarmasklrln, 
there had reigned eight kings of the 
Caghatai line. This would fix Tar- 
mashlrln’s death in 728 (1328L This 
is also the date expressly stated in 
the Prolegomena (A. S. B. MS. O a, 
26, p. 686) as that when Tarmashi- 
rin was put to death by his cousin 
Puran. 

The evidence of Ibn Ba$uta against 
this is perhaps not of overwhelming 
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Bisutawa, son of Blsukfin, son of Caghatal Khan was ruling in Trans- 
oxiana. In Iran four months had passed since the death of Sultan 
Abu Sa'id 1 and there was on that account universal confusion in that 
country. 

Amir Sahib Qaran from his earliest years up to the flower of his 
youth, was occupied in practising the art of hunting 2 and the methods 
of war and battles. In the Mouse Year 762 3 (1361) Amir Tara g hai 
departed from this world. He had four sons and two daughters, viz., 
§ahib QaranI, '5.1am Shaikh, Siyurghtamsh, Juki, Qutlagh 4 Tarkan 
5gha and Shliin Begl 5gha. 


79 


weight for he is always confused 
and vague about dates and he seem¬ 
ingly never clearly states when he 
saw Tarmaghirin. But the evidence 
of the coin is more difficult to get 
over. It is not however quite con¬ 
clusive for apart from the fact that 
posthumous coins are not unknown, 
we have the fact that there was an 
apparently fictitious claimant to 
the title of Tarmashlrln and the 
coin of 733 might have been struck 
by him. 

Mr. Oliver’s opinion is that Jink- 
ghi or Jinikishai was reigning in 736 
and he doubts that Buzun ever 
reigned. This is the statement in 
the E. A. S. J., but in the subse¬ 
quent list in J. A. S. B., Buzun is 
put down as having reigned from 
742-44. On the other hand, Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole, as quoted by 
Mr. Ney Elias, gives Buzun as reign¬ 
ing in Transoxiana at Timur’s birth 
( TariJch‘i-ra8}i’idi , Intr. 49.) 

1 The Abu SaTd “b. Algiaptou ( i.e ., 
son of Oljaitu)” of D’Herbelot who 
gives a long account of him and states 
that he was the last prince of the 
house of Cingiz whom the Mughals 
recognized. He was descended from 
Hulagu Khan. The Shajratu-l-atrdk 


(Miles 309) says he died at the age of 
32, childless, on 13 RabVu-l-dkhar 736 
(D’Ohsson and Beale, 30 Nov., 1335; 
Gladwin 1 Dec.). It was Abu Sa‘Id 
who put to death the famous his¬ 
torian and minister Rasjbjdu-d- 
din. D’Herbelob mentions that as 
the year 736 was full of calamities, 
it was designated lauz. This word 
both.gives by abjad the figure 736 
(viz., Z—30, w~6, and 700), and also 
indicates by its meaning of t( taking 
refuge,” the necessity for a protector 
of the Age, viz., Timur. 

2 This is from the Zafarnama (15) 
which states that Timur practised 
hunting and the art of war from 10 
years of age. 

3 Apparently he died in 761 or 
very early in 762, otherwise the cor¬ 
responding cycle-year must have been 
that of the Ox. The Zafarnama too, 
although not explicit, seems to say 
that Timur's father died in 761,—the 
year in which Tughlaq Tim fir invaded 
Transoxiana and Timur’s uncle, Haji 
Barlas fled to Khurasan. However 
the TariJch-i-Jahangir (the Prole¬ 
gomena, of the Zafarnama) gives 
(near the end) the date of TaraghaTa 
death, 762. 

* She died 785 (Zafarnama I. 355). 
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When Sahib Qavani arrived at the age of 34 1 * * solar years, lie 
with auspicious horoscope and lofty fortune and by the counselling of 
his God-given wisdom which is a station of Divine inspiration, placed 
on his head on Wednesday, 12 Ramazan, 771 (9, April,» 1370), corres¬ 
ponding to the year of the Dog (It) the diadem of rule and the crown 
of world-conquest and made lofty the throne of sovereignty and world- 
government. And for 36 s years which was the time of his supre¬ 
macy and world-adornment, he brought under his control and into his 
permanent possession, the countries of Transoxiana, Khwarizm, Tur- 
kistan, Khurasan, the two f Iraqs, 4 5 Azarbaijan, Persia, Mazindaran,^ 
Kirman, Dlyarbakr, Khuzistan, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor (Bum), ehe., 
by means of his world-conquering courage and his capacious intellect, 
and uplifted the banners of authority and sovereignty in the four 
quarters of the world and in the seven climes. 

Whosoever was befriended 6 of Salvation, came forward to meet 
him with the foot of obedience and for such an one, the rose of auspi¬ 
ciousness bloomed on Fortune’s pinnacle. Whoever had misfortune 
and eventual destruction enfolded in his skirt, and disengaged his head 
from the collar of submission, arrived with tearing of hair 6 at the 
Judgment-seat of the Dispenser ( Qahraman) of Justice and beheld in 
his own bosom the thorn-brake offspring of his acts. 

On Monday of ZT-l-qa r da 7 789, he massacred the inhabitants of 


7 It was 6 Zi-l-qa‘da '(6th Novem¬ 
ber, 1387), according to Price (Be- 
trospect III. 72.) The inhabitants 
rose against Timur while negocia- 
tions for the surrender of the city 
were going on and killed many of 
his soldiers. Timur thus alludes to 
the affair (Institutes, White and 
Davy, 119) “And I conquered the 
city of Ispahan. And I trusted the 
people of Ispahan and I delivered 
the castle into their hands. And 
they rebelled and the Daroglia whom 
I had placed over them, they slew 
with 300 of the soldiers. And I 
also commanded that a general 
slaughter should be made of the 
people of Ispahan.” 


1 Abu-l-hamid ( Badshdhnama, 43), 
gives Timur’s age then as 35 yrs. 
17 dys. 

* Apparently on his birthday. 

8 Abu-1-haraid says for 35 yrs. 
11 ms. 5 dys. 

4 This might mean either Media 
and Babylonia or the cities of Kufa 
and Basra but here it is the former 
for Abu-1-^amTd who copies A.F. says 
(43) the Traqs of Arabia and Persia. 

6 Lit . to whomsoever Salvation 
was the friend of his fortune’s day. 
Four MSS. have daulatash, instead 
of daulat as in Text. 

5 Mui-kashan lit hair-dragging 

but here perhaps “ dragged by the 

hair.” 
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Ispahan on account of their sedition and rebellion. Thence he turned 
the reins of resolution towards the capital (Shiraz) of Persia (Pars) 
where the Muzaffar L family (Al-i-mugaffar) became his servants. 
When news came of the opposition of Tuqtamish 8 Khan the ruler of 
Dasht Qipcak s (the desert of Qipcak, i.e., the Khirgiz Steppe) and one 
of those who had been supported 4 by his Majesty (Timur), he twice led 
his army against him and having exalted the banners of victory, he 
returned. He traversed Dasht Qipcak which is a thousand leagues 
( farsangs ) long and six hundred wide and cleared it of the rubbish of 
strife. 5 A second time he marched against Iran in 795 (1393) and 
brought death to §hah Mansur* who had cocked 7 the bonnet of 
frowardness, and he extirpated the Muzaffar race. 

And in that country, he performed feats which obliterated those 
of Rustam 8 and Afrasmb 9 and for the sake of the repose of the 
ministers 10 of his victorious dominion, converted the country of Persia 
into a thornless garden (gulzdr-i-biljhdr). After 11 that he conquered 
B agh dad by the strength of his dominion and fortune. He went 
several times into Georgia and brought there as his companions, 
victory and conquest. In 12 Muharram, 801 (23rd September, 1398), 


i D’Herbelot art. Madhaffar, and 
Itieu's Cat. I. 82 and 168a. The 
dynasty was known by the name of 
Al-i-mugaffar. It began in 718 
'1318) and was overthrown by Timur 

795 (1393). It ruled over Kirman. 

'D’Herb^lot art. Toctamish. 

3 Jarrett III. 102. 

4 Tuqtarnish at one time owed his 
kingdom to Timur. He was a des¬ 
cendant of Cinglz through his son 
Jujl. 

5 Kh°' 8 u hhask&k “weeds and 
briars.” 

8 D’Herb61ot art. Mansor ; Za- 
farnama Bib. Ind. I. 608, and Gib¬ 
bon Cap. 65. Mansur was killed by 
Shahruldi and Gibbon says Timur 
declared his esteem of the valour of 


• his foe by exthpating all the males 
of so intrepid a race. 

7 Cf* Macaulay’s account of Sir 
John Fenw'ck cocking his hat in 
Queen Mary’h face. 

8 Alluding apparently to the taking 
of the famous White Fort ( QiVa-i - 
safid) 45 miles N.W. if Shiraz and 
which was taken by It tam also. 
(Hist, of Persia, Malcolm I. 27 and 
46.) 

9 Afraslab, i.e., conqueror of Persia. 
He was afterwards killed by Zal and 
his son Rustam. 

10 Auliya-i-daulat, but this phrase 
is often only a respectful way of 
mentioning the king himself. 

11 This was the first taking of Bagh¬ 
dad, in Sep. 1393. It was taken again 
20th June, 1401, 
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various countries came and did homage. The ruler of Egypt coined 
much red and white money in his name and sent it to the world- 
protecting Court. Other rulers of the surrounding countries raised 
the flag of well-wishing on the plain of obedience. And from- the 
pulpits of Mecca, Medina and other holy places, the Idiutba was read 
in his name. In Zi-l-qa'da, 806 (May, 1404), he marched against 
Kruza-kuh 1 and having won victory there that very day, he, 
without delay, turned towards Khurasan. In the beginning of 
Muharram 807 (9th-10th July, 1404) he went by Nishapur to Trans- 
oxiana and there in his native country inaugurated a great feast * 

Buch as astonished the lords of greatness and splendour. 

After gratifying mankind with largesses and favours, he set 
forth to subdue the territories of China (Khitd). 

On the night of Wednesday, 17 Sba'ban, 807 (18th February, 

1405) in the village (mauza‘) of Utrar 3 which is 76 leagues ( farsakb ) 
from Samarqand, he, by the irresistible order of God turned his face 
towards the eternal city and rode the steed of life into the spacious 
abode of the everlasting world. They brought his sublime corse to 
Samarqand with the respect due to so great a man. The following * 
lines record the years of the events of this world-adorner. 

Quatrain. 

Sultan Timur is he to whom no king was like; 

In 736, he came into existence; 

In 771, he ascended the throne, 

In 807, he bade the world adieu. 



l A town in MSzindaran, on the 
Caspian. It takes its name from a 
neighbouring mountain which yields 
turquoise or according to another 
derivation, is the “ Hill of Victory/* 
(D’Herbdlot art. Firouzcouh and 
Eeclus 242.) It was seen by Clavigo 
who calls it Berescote, when on his 
way to visit Timur (Markham, 
101 ). 

» The Diet and entertainment des¬ 
cribed by Clavigo and Gibbon and 


at which six marriages of Timur's 
grandchildren were celebrated. It 
took place September, 1404, at Sa¬ 
marqand. 

3 Lat. 44 N. Long. 67 E. and about 
300 miles N. by E. of Samarqand on 
right bank of the Sihun (Jaxartes). 
Babar (Erskine I. lln-.) says it was 
called also Yenghi. Hence it is the 
Yenghi-kent (New Town) of Turkis- 
tan mentioned in the Ain (Jarrett, 
III. 101). 
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This auspicious Lord of Conjunction had four sons. (1) Ghiyasu- 
d-din Jahangir Mirza. He died in Samarqand in 776* (1375) in the 
early part of his father’s reign. He left two sons, Muhammad Sultan 81 
whom Timur made his heir but who died after the conquest of Asia 
Minor (Rum) on 17 S]ja‘ban, 805, at Suri a a fort of Rum; and Pir 
Muhammad who was made his heir after his brother’s death and in 
whose favour his Majesty Sfihib QaranI made a will at the end of his 
life. At that time he (Pir Muhammad) was ruler of Ghaznin and the 
borders of India. But he was martyred on 14 Ramazan, 809 (22nd 
February, 7407), by Pir ‘Al\ Taz, s one of his officers and thus the stain 
of an etc. aal cur se was affixed to the brow of that disloyal one. 

The second son of his Majesty Sahib Qaraui is Mirza ‘Umar 
Shaikh who ruled over Persia. He too died in his father’s life-time 
in Rabi‘u-1*awwad, 796 (January, 1394), below the fortress of Khar- 
matu. 1 


L 


l Timur’s Memoirs and Zafar- 
nama, 777. See Zafarnama I. 271 
where it is said 777 corresponds 
with the Crocodile Year. The death 
was in the beginning of 777 and so 
about June 1375. 

a I do not know the authority for 
this statement. Sun Hisar is men¬ 
tioned in the Zafarnama (II. 448) 
and P6tis de la Croix says it is a 
fortress between Angora and Kutaya 
(Cotyaeum). See also Eetrospect, 
Price, III. 397. In Keclus’ map it is 
Sivri Hissar. 

But the Zafarnama does not say 
Muhammad Sultan died there. What 
it says is (II. 492) that he died three 
stages from Qara Hisar (Black Fort) 
while his father was having him 
conveyed in a travelling-litter,—ap¬ 
parently from Qara Hisar for change 
of air. (See for account of his ill¬ 
ness and death, Zafarnama II. 490. 
Also Price l.c. III. 424.) The Za- 
farnama gives date of death 18 
gha‘ban, (11th March, 1403), and thus 


about a fortnight after Bayard's; 
according to Hammer, four days 
only—he putting Bayazid’s death 14 
Sha‘ban, 803 (8th March, 1403). Ac¬ 
cording to Ahmad ‘Arab Shah 
(Manger, I. 147) Muhammad Sultan 
died in Aq S^ahr where died also 
Bayazid. 

One MS. (B.M. Add. 27, 247) has 
dar saivdri for dar suri and possibly 
this is the true reading, for apparent¬ 
ly Muhammad Sultan died in his 
travelling-litter. 

8 D’Herb&ot and several MSS., 
Yar . Taz appears right. For account 
of the murder (which was commit¬ 
ted near Shibarghan, W. of Balkk) 
see Hist, of Bukhara. Yamb^ry 215 
and ‘Abdu-r-razzak, Quatrem&re, 
Notices et Extraits XIY. 101. Pir ‘All 
was afterwards put to death by 
Shahr ukh . 

* Also Khar man u. It is a petty 
fort in Kurdistan. The prince had 
been sent for by his father from 
Persia and was on his way to join 
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The third eon was Jalalu-d-dm MTran Shall Mlrza of whom a 
short account will be given as he belongs to this noble series, 

The fourth son was Mirza §hahrukh who governed KhurSsan and 
who attended his father’s stirrup in many battles. Shortly after his 
father’s death, he became confirmed in sovereignty; and Iran, Turan 
and such other countries as had been under his father’s control, were 
under his successful sway for 43 years. He was born on Thursday 
14th RabPu-l*4khar, 779 (21st August, 1877), and died on New Year’s 
Day (Pers. Era) Sunday morning, 25th Zi-l-hijja, 850 (13th March, 
1447). 

J t ‘ tv N ' ! V ' < ’ r 1 ‘ ■ ■ i • ’vi • 

Jalalu-d-din Miran Shah. 

Jalalu-d-dm MTran Shah is the sixth ancestor of the king of 
kings. His noble birth was in 769 and in his father’s lifetime he 
governed the Arabian 1 and Persian Hraqs, Azarbaijan, Diyarbakr 
(Mesopotamia) and Syria. - ‘ 

. When his Majesty §ahib Qarani marched against India, all these 
countries 8 were placed under his (Jal&lu-d-din’s) management so that 
not for a moment, was there intermission of justice and sovereignty. 

One day while hunting roebuck, 5 his horse shied (or perhaps 
took fright) in galloping and he was thrown from the point of the 


him in Diyarbakr. He was killed by 
an arrow from the fort while re- 
connoitering it. (Rau^atu-s-safd 
B.M. Add. 27, 236, 1076, and lith. ed. 
VI. 69; also Retrospect, Price, III. 
3 72). 

i Text wa, after ‘Iraq, is wrong. 

% Syria can hardly have been among 
these for it was not conquered until 
after the Indian expedition. 

8 Text j** sar-i-quc, but Zafar- 

nama , quo which Vullers translates 
aries bellicosus . But sar-i-quc also 
means Voe-deer and P£tis de la Croix 
translates it chevreuil (Book V. Cap. 
1.189). The Habibu-s-siyar calls the 
animal a qnc-kuhi , qu. ibex. Sar-i- 


quc does not occur in the Dictionaries 
and is perhaps a mistake for sal-quo, 
a desert-antelope. Shaw’s voc. gives 
Sai-kuk, for an antelope. 

For an account of the accident 
which occurred in the autumn of 798 
(1396) and this some two yrs. before 
the Indian expedition, see Zafarnama 
II. 200; Retrospect, Price, III, 
292 and Rau^atu-s-safd Book VI. 98 
lith. ed. where further details are 
given such as that Miran Shah took 
up the deer on his saddle bow and 
that it fell off and so startled the 
horse. The accident was near Tab¬ 
riz where there were not likely to 
have been wild sheep. 
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saddle to the ground and sustained grave injuries to liis head and 
face.' Able physicians and surgeons applied remedies and restored 
him to physical health but his mind remained clouded (lit. a mist 
encircled the centre of his mind's equability) from the accident. 
After Timur’s death, Miran Sljah’s eldest son Ababakr Mirza read the 
hhutba and struck coins in his father’s name. His Highness the 
Prince (Miran Shah) lived principally in Tabriz 8 and all affairs of 
sovereignty were carried on by MirzS Ababakr. On 24th Zl-l-qa‘da, 
810 (21st April, 1408), he was killed 8 in a battle with Qara Yusuf 
Turkman in the environs of Tabriz. He had eight sons, 4 Ababakr, 
Alankar Mirza,‘Usman Calbi Mirza, ‘Umar Khalil, Sultan Muhammad 
MirzS, Ijil Mirza, Sivur gh tamish. 


Sultan Muhammad MIrzS. 

Sultan Muhammad Mirza is the dominion ^holding son of Miran 
Shall. His noble mother was Milir Nash 6 and of the tribe of Fulad 


1 Zafarnama, head and face. 

* Clavigo (Markham 95) saw Miran 
8hah at Sultania and describes him 
as 40 yrs. of age and a large, corpu¬ 
lent and gouty man. He describes 
his misconduct and why he had been 
deprived of power by his father. 

8 Notices et Extraits , Quatremfere 
XIV, 135 and Rauqahi-s-safa lith. 
ed. VI. 168 and Price l.c. IV. 504. 
The last two give date 26 Zi-l-qa*da 
810. 

4 See Blochmann’s Ain, Genealo¬ 
gical Table. 

6 This is said merely for the jingle 
farzand-i-daulat-jpaiwand. In fact 
Sultan Muhammad never reigned. 
It seems ( Zafarnama II. 735) that 
he died before his father and grand¬ 
father, i.e before 807, for he is not 
named in the Zafarnama , among 
Timur’s surviving 36 sons and 
grandsons. This may account for 
Clavigo’s not mentioning him and 


it also shows how confused and 
unreliable A.F.’s account is. A.F. 
would lead us to suppose Sultan 
Muhammad living when Khalil was 
sent by his uncle Shahrukh (Price l.c. 
IV. 521) in 812 (March, 1410), to 
Ehey or Eey (Rhages) where ho 
died in Rajab 814 (2nd November, 
1411). If as is most probable, Sultan 
Muhammad Mirza died so early- 
before even his father had acceded 
to power—A.F.’s representing him 
as a Jahan-arai wdla-qaclr (powerful 
world-adorner) and as typified by 
one of the seven stars of Qaculi’s 
dream, becomes doubly ridiculous. 

6 Perhaps the lady called Khan- 
zada by Sharaf u-d-din (205), Clavigo, 
etc., who went off to Samarqand and 
reported her husband’s insanity to 
Timur. Clavigo says she was the 
mother of Kh alil and it seems pro¬ 
bable from their living together that 
Kh alil and Sultan Muhammad were 
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Qlya. The Mlrza always lived with his brother Mlrza Khalil in Samar- 
qand and when the latter proceeded to ‘ Iraq, Mlrza Shahrukh told Mlrza 
Ulu gh Beg (his son) what he knew of Muhammad Mlrza's good qualities 
and praised his noble character; and the Prince (Ulugh Beg) always 
shewed him brotherly (i.e., cousinly) kindness. Muhammad Mlrza had 
two sons, Sultan Abu Sa'Id Mlrza and Manucihr Mlrza. When he was 
ill and about to die, Mlrza Ulugh Beg came to inquire after him and the 
latter strongly recommended bis son Abu Sa f id to Mlrza Ulugh Beg. 
Accordingly Abu Sa'Id was brought up with all enjoyment under the 
care of Ulugh Beg and daily moved upwards on the steps of dominion 
and fortune under his guidance. One day, 1 one of Ulugh Beg's 
intimates observed to him e< Your cousin (Abu Sa* *id) is serving you 
very zealously*” to which the Mlrza replied , <€ He is not serving us but 
is learning the arts of conquest and victory from our companionship.” 
And in this the Mlrza was speaking from his perfect insight and per¬ 
ception. 

SultAn Abu Sa'!d MxrzA. 

Sultan Abu Sa'id Mlrza's auspicious birth was in 830 (1427) and 
he became Sultan when he was 25. For 18 years he ruled Turkistan, 
Transoxiana, Badakhshan, Kabul, Ghazmn, Qandahar and the borders 
of Hindustan and in the end of his reign, 'Iraq too came into his 
possession. And with this prosperity and extent of territory which 
might become a thousand-fold source of intoxication, he was discreet 
and open-minded and sought for enlightenment from dervishes and 
ascetics. In 872 (1468) Mlrza Jahan gihah, son of Qara Yusuf, the 
ruler of Azarbaljan, had marched to put down Azun Hasan Aq- 
quyanlu * but owing to his great carelessness and complete want of 


full brothers. Clavigo (147) calls her 
Hansada. He says “ She was of the 
lineage of the old emperors and for 
this reason, Timur Beg treats her 
with great respect.” This points to 
her, identity with Mihr Nush to 
whose lofty lineage A.E. refers. Qiya 
seems the same as Qiyat mentioned by 
A.E. in the account of Irganaqun but 
I do not know the tribe Fulad (steel). 


l Babar, Erskine, Introduction 
LIY. 

* White sheep. (Price l.c. III. 608). 
The proper spelling appears to be 
Aq-quyan-lu. The Black sheep are 
the Qaraquyanlu. Azun Hasan, i . e., 
Ilasan the Long, was maternal grand¬ 
father of Shah IsmaTl Safavi, king 
of Persia. 
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management, was killed by him. 1 The Sultan (Abu Sa'id) i£d an ^3 
army against him (Azun Hasan). Though Azun Hasan proferred 
peace, it was not accepted and being driven to extremity, he cut off 
the supplies of corn. Consequently a great famine arose in the camp 
(of Abu Sa'id) so that for 14 days the royal horses had no barley and 
as a result of the famine, the soldiers dispersed. Azun Hasan gained 
the victory and on 22 Itajab, 873 (4th February, 1469), the Sultan fell 
by fate into the hands of Azfin Hasan’s men. Three days afterwards 
he was made over to Yadgar Muhammad Mirza, son of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Mirza, son of Baysanghar Mirza, son of Shahrnkh Mirza who was 
an ally of Azun Hasan. This worthless inauspicious one slew that power¬ 
ful king on the pretext 8 of the murder of Grauhar S3had Begum who was 
the wife of Sha.hrukh Mirza. The words Mctqtal-i-Sultan Abu Sa'id 
(the slaughter-spot of Sultan Abu Sa'id) give the date (873 = 1469). 

'Umar Shaikh Mirza. 


'Umar Shaikh Mirza was the fourth 3 son of Abu Sa'id Mirza, being 


1 This is the occurrence referred 
to by Herb61ot in his notice of 
Abu Sa'id. Pie says that in 861 
(1457), Abu Sa'id was in a bad 
humour owing to having failed to 
capture the citadel of Herat and 
that at this time, some evil-disposed 
persons told him that Sultan Ibra¬ 
him Mirza (a grandson of Baysan¬ 
ghar and great-grandson of Shah- 
rukli) had sent messengers to Sul¬ 
tana Gauhar Shad and that he had a 
secret understanding with her. In 
consequence, Abu Sa'id hastily or¬ 
dered her to be put to death. She 
was the widow of Shahrukh. the 
‘ ’^at-grandfather of Yadgar and 
°en living in Herat which had 
■band’s capital and where 
850 (1447). Abu 
town but had 
% e citadel. 

Delight) 

^hahrukh’s 


favourite wife, and Vambery states 
(Hist, of Bukhara, 236) that some 
of his verses about her are still re¬ 
membered by the people of Herat. 
Babar speaks of visiting her tomb. 
She must have been an elderly 
woman when put to death, and the 
vengeance taken by her descendant 
was not excessive and was in accord¬ 
ance with the Muhammadan law of 
retaliation. She was put to death 
on 10 Ramazan, 861 (31st July, 1457. 
Price l.c. IY, 598.) See inscription 
on her tomb in Cap. Yates "Notes 
on the City of Herat.” (J.A.S.B. 1887, 
Yol. 56, p. 98.) She is there called 
Gauhar Shad Agha and the date of her 
death is given only as the middle of 
Ramazan,861. Yadgar was only a boy 
at the time, for Babar (88) speaks of 
him as an inexperienced lad of 17 or 
18 when he was killed at Herat in 
the following year, 1470. 

8 A. F.’s list of Abu Said’s sons 
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yonrjger than Sultan Ahmad Mirza, Sultan Muhammad and Sultan 
Mahmud Mirza and older than Sultan Murad Mirza, Sultan Walad 
Mirza, Ulugh Beg Mirza, Abu Bakr Mirza, Sultan Khalil Mirza and 
Shahrukh Mirza. He was born in Samarqand in 860 (1455). Sultan 
Abu Sa‘Id Mirza at first gave Kabul to the Prince and sent him off 
under the guardianship of Baba Kabuli, but he recalled him from 
Dara-gaz 1 for the purpose of a festival. 2 

After it was over, he gave him the country of Andijan and the 
Takhtl-Ozjand 3 and after providing him with officers, sent him to that 
country under the guardianship 4 of Timur Tash 6 Beg. The reason 
for giving this country to the best of his sons was an exceeding desire 
to preserve his ancestral territory and as his Majesty Sahib Qarani 
gave it to his son ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza who was of singular ability, so 
did Abu Sa‘Id on account of the sameness of name, gave it to his son 
‘Umar §haikh. Sahib Qarani is reported to have repeatedly remarked, 
“ We conquered the world by the might of ‘Umar Shaikh Mlrza's 
“ sword, by his staying in Andijan and being a strong barrier between 
“ our territory and the desert of Qipcak and by his guarding the 
“ passes, the people of Qipcak were not able to rebel or be turbulent 
“ and we could in security brace ourselves up for the conquest of the 
“ world.” 

And this wise ruler (‘Umar Shaikh the Second) also took extreme 
precautions that no hostile army should be able to cross this territory 


does not agree with Khwandamir 
and is incorrect. S. Mahmud was 
the second, and S. Muhammad the 
third son. Abil Sa‘Id left eleven 
sons, and it would appear in spite of 
Babar’s own statements, that his 
father was the 6th and not the fourth 
son, the 5th being Ulu gh, Beg. The 
11th son was apparently a Sultan 
‘Umar, who was distinct from ‘Umar 
Shaikh- 

i “ The valley of Gez or Manna 
which li( 4 S on the Dihas or Balkhab, 
south of Balkh.” (Erskine 1. c. 7n.) 
According to Sir H. Eawlinson, (R. 
G. S. Pro. 1870, T70n.) Daragaz means 


valley of the tamarisk. As Abu 
Sa‘id had sent ‘Umar Shaikh from 
Samarqand, the latter would pas 3 
Dara-gaz on his way to Afghanistan. 

2 Aba Sard’s famous six months' 
festival which he celebrated at Merv, 
in 1465 and in honour of the cir¬ 
cumcision of his sons. 

8 Apparently Ozkand in Eastern 
Farghana. 

4 ‘Umar Shaikh was the?' 
years old. Much o £ 

Babar’s Memoir^ 

6 His fq 11 
Timur T 
14.) 
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which was the boundary of Mongolia. And though Yunus 1 (Jonas) 
Khan tried, he could not get possession of it and not the slightest 
injury happened to its tranquillity. That fortunate and lofty-starred 84 
Prince was one who weighed his words and was eloquent; he had a 
great liking for poets and could recite poetiy. He had a poetical 
temperament but was not solicitous of writing verses and spent most 
of his time in reading books, historical and poetical. The Q&aJmcima 
was often recited before him and he was an excellent companion; of 
open brow and good disposition and fond of quoting good poetry. A 
lofty genius warmed his soul and the beauty of fortune was manifest on 
his brow. He had no equal among liis contemporaries for adminis¬ 
trative ability, care of his subjects and dispensing of justice. His 
courage and generosity were on an equal footing and his genius was 
companioned by his energy. He adorned the throne of sovereignty. 2 

For example, once a caravan from China (Khita) had come to the 
hill-country east of Andijan. There was a heavy snow-storm and the 
caravan was overwhelmed so that only two persons escaped. When 
this just man heard of the catastrophe, in spite of his necessities at 
the time, he did nob touch any of the goods but appointed trust¬ 
worthy persons and attached the property until tho heirs were collect¬ 
ed from their native country to receive the goods, the rights of each 
being ascertained. 3 

This king was always of a dervish mind and inclined to tho 
society of religious persons and asked for wisdom at the doors of the 
hearts of the God-knowing. Especially the holy Nasiru-d-dTn 4 
Khwaja ‘A.bldu-l-lah, known by the name of Khwaja Ahrar. 


1 This is hardly a fair descrip¬ 
tion of Yunus Khan’s proceedings. 
‘Umar Shaikh made over his capital 
AkhsI to Y unus and then repented 
and made war on him. He was de¬ 
feated and taken prisoner and owed 
his life to Yunus’ generosity. (Tar. 
Rash idly 96.) 

2 All this is from Babar. (Erskine 

8 and also Pavet de Courteille.) But 
the Turkish seems more concise 

than the Persian, A.F. probably 
used the latter for his account is in 


- 7 -T- 

closor accord with Erskine than with 
De Courteille, 

3 This story is told in Babar’s 
Memoirs (8). The stress laid on this 
simple act of honesty by Babar and 
A.F. is rather significant of the 
morals of the time. Probably ‘Umar 
Shaikh’s self-denial on this occasion 
inspired his son Babar to similar ac¬ 
tion towards the Hindustani mer¬ 
chants at Kilat-i-ghilzai. (Memoirs 
225.) 

4 For references to this saint, seo 
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In succession to his father, he ruled in Andijan, the capital of 
Farghana and also Tashkand, Shiihrukhlya and Siram were in his 
possession. He several times led an army against Samarqand and he 
several times brought to his help Yunus Khan who possessed the 
dominions of Caghatai Khan and was Khan of the Mughals and was 
nearly related to him. Whenever he brought him, he assigned some 
province to him and then as occasion served, Yunus Khan would go 
back to Mughalistan. On the last occasion ‘Umar Mirza gave him 
Tashkand and up to 908 (1502-8) this and Shahrukhiva were in the 
possession of the Ca gh atai rulers. At this last date the Khanship of 
the Mughal tribes belonged to Mahmud Khan, eldest sou of Yunus 
Khan. This Mahmud Khan and Sultan Ahmad Mirza brother of 
‘Umar Shaikh ruler of Samarqand, having concluded an alliance, 
marched their forces against the Mirza (‘Umar Shaikh). Sultan 
Ahmad Mirza proceeded from the south of the Khajand river and 
Sultan Mahmud Khan from the north of it. Just at this crisis an 
extraordinary thing happened to the Mirza. The brief account of it 
is as follows. 

Akhsikat which is known as Akhsi, is one of the seven towns of 
Farghana. MirzS ‘Umar Shaikh had made it his capital. The town 
was on a precipitous ravine and all the buildings were on its edge. 1 
As fate would have it, on Monday 4th Ramazan, 899 (9th June, 1494), 
he was sitting near his pigeon house which was one of these buildings, 
watching the motions of his birds, when an attendant reported that 
the precipice was breaking away. The Mirza at once got up and had 
put one foot into its slipper but had not had time to put in the other, 
when the whole precipice gave way and the terrace fell down. The 
MTrza’s outward form fell to the bottom but in reality, he ascended 
to the zenith. He was then 39 years old, having been born in 860, 
at Samarqand. (This last fact has been mentioned already.) 

Be it known that Far gh ana belongs to the fifth climate and is on 


Tar. Raxhi’Ti 97, etc., and Nafahatu- 
l-xms, Lees, 465. He lived in Samar- 
qand. Dr. Rieu gives the date of his 
death as 2Qth Rabi‘ 1.895 (2nd March, 
1490). (Pers. Cat. Ill, 1086a). See 
also Blochman'. 423. 
i Apparently only the fort was on 


the edge of the ravine and the town 
some distance off. The fort looked 
down on the Slhun and ‘Umar Shaikh 
had increased the steepness of the 
precipice by scarping the rock of the 
ravine. Perhaps this partly caused 
the accident. 
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tlie civilized world. East of it is Kasli gh ar and west, 
Samarqand; south, the mountains on the borders of Badakhshun. To 
the north, although formerly there were cities such as Almaligh, 
Alniatii, Yiingi, known as Utrar, but at present no traces or ruins 
even of them remain. In the west where are Samarqand and 
Khajand, there are no mountains. Except in this direction, there is 
no entry for foreigners. The river Slhun, known as the Ab-i-khajand, 
coming from the north-east flows west. It then runs on the north of 
Khajand and south of Finakat which is known as Shahrukhiva. Then 
inclining to the north, it flows towards Turkistan and meeting no other 
river in its course, it disappears beyond Turkistan in the sands. In 
this country there are seven towns, ( qasba ) five to the south of the 
Sihun and two to the north. The southern towns are Andijan, Ush, 
Marghinan, 1 2 * * Asfara (var. Isfaraj) and Khajand. The northern are 
Akhsi and Kasan. 

This unique pearl of sovereignty had three sons and five 
daughters, the eldest son being his Majesty Firdus-makiini Zahiru-d- 
di'n Muhammad Babar Padshah. Jahangir Mirza was the next and 
younger by two years and was the son of Fatima Sultan who belonged 
to the Toman officers (i.e., chiefs of 10,000 men) of the Mughals. The 
third was Nasir Mirza younger than Jahangir by two years. His chaste 
mother was from Andijan and was a concubine named Ummed. The 
eldest daughter was Khanzada Begum, full sister of his Majesty Giti- 
sitani Firdus-makani and older than he by five years. When Shah 
Istua^i Satawi defeated the Uzbegs (Shaibani) at Merv, that chaste 86 
one was in Merv and Shah Isma f il sent her with all respect to his 
Majesty Giti-sitani Firdus-makani at Qunduz.* 

After a lapse of ten years, an interview took place between them, 
and his Majesty Giti-sitani Firdus-makani says, “ When they 
“came I and Mahmud! Kokultash (foster-brother) went to meet them 
“ but the Begum and her attendants did not recognize us, although 
“ we made ourselves known. After a while they recognized us.” 8 



e borders of 


1 The modern name is Marghilan 
(Erskine l.c. 3n.) It is west of 
Andijan. 

2 A town north, of Kabul and east 

of Balkh. Sometimes spelled Khun- 

duz. ( TarlJch-i-rashldi, 239.) 


8 Perhaps the meaning is that she 
could not distinguish Babar from his 
foster-brother. (See Erskine, 10 and 
P. do Courteille, 17). The non-re¬ 
cognition of her brother is curious 
considering that she was about 24 
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The next daughter was Milir Banu Begum, full sister of Nasiy 
Mirza and eight years younger than rirdus-makanT. The next was 
Yadgar Sultan Begum. Her mother was a concubine named 5gha 
Sultan. The next was Raziya Sultan Begum. Her mother was 
Makhduma Sultan Begum known as the Qara-guz (Black-eyed) Begum. 
Then two daughters were born after ‘Umar Shaikh’s death. There 
was also a daughter born of Anush Igha, daughter of Khwaja Husain 
who died young. * 1 


when separated from him and also 
that Haidar Mirza says (Ney Elias 
239) that, Shaibam divorced her on 
account of his suspecting her attach¬ 
ment to her brother. When Babar 
left her sho became the wife of Shai- 
bani and had a son by him. The 
Shaibarii-nama, says her marriage 
with Shaibam was a love-match and 
it seems probable that Babar has not 
mentioned the whole of the circum¬ 
stances and that her being left be¬ 
hind was a part of Babar’s agree¬ 
ment with Shaibam. Haidar Mirza, 
Babar’s cousin, distinctly states 
(Tarilcli-i-rashidi, Ney Elias, 175, 196 
and 239) that Babar gave his sister 
to Shaibam. Babar Is own daughter 
Gulbadan mentions the arrangement 
in her Memoirs, so that there can 
be no doubt as to the fact. When 
Shaibam divorced Khanzada, he 
gave her in marriage to a Sayyid, 
but he as well as Shaibam, was killed 
in the battle of Merv. 

1 A.F.’s account of ‘Umar Shaikh’s 
family as * well as of Farghfina 
(Khokand) is taken almost verba¬ 
tim from Babar, Memoirs. He 
omits the name of Babar’s third 
daughter, Shahrbanu Begum, from 
the list, nor can she be the nameless 
daughter mentioned at the end of 
his account by A.F. for her mother 


was Anush Agha whereas Shahrbanu. 
was full sister of Nasir Mirza son 
of a concubine named Ummed. In 
fact A.F. has confused Mihrbanu 
and Shahrbanu. The former was 
two years older than Babar and it 
was Shahrbanu, misnamed Mihrbanu 
by A.F., who was eight years 
younger than Babar. Babar gives 
the youngest daughter’s name as Ru- 
qiya and not Raziya as in A.F. 

The Turkish version of Babar’s 
Memoirs gives, apparently wrongly, 
Qara-guz as a sobriquet of Babar’s 
sister instead of his step-mother. 
The nameless daughter mentioned 
. A»JIi-4§4J?jcrml to later by Babar 
(Erskine 14 and P. de Courtoiile 25) 
so that in fact ‘Umar Shaikh had 
six daughters. The wife whom the 
text calls Anush Agha is called by 
Babar, Ulus Agha and a note to the 
text states that this name appears 
in many MSS. She was removed 
from the harem a few months after 
she had given birth to a daughter. 

With reference to A.F.’s omission 
of the name of the third daughter 
Shahrbanu, it is curious to note that 
a similar omission occurs in two 
MSS. of the Persian translation of 
Babar’s Memoirs, B. M. Add. 24, 416 
and 26,200, though No. 26,200 has a 
marginal correction giving her name. 
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His Majesty GM-sit5.nI FirdOs-makani ZahIrcj-d-d!n Muhammad 
Babar Padshah GhazI. 1 2 3 

King of the four quarters,* and of the seven heavens ; celestial 
sovereign; diadem of the sublime throne; great of genius and great¬ 
ness-conferring ; fortune-increaser; of excellent horoscope ; heaven 
in comprehensiveness; eai’th in stability; lion-hearted; clime-capturer; 
lofty in splendour; of active brain ; searcher after knowledge; rank¬ 
breaking lion rampant; exalter of dominion; ocean-hearted; of 
illustrious origin; a saintly sovereign ; enthroned in the kingdom of 
reality and spirituality, Zahlru-d-din Muhammad Babar Padshah 
GhazI. His pearl-like nature was a station for the marks of great¬ 
ness and sublimity; freedom and detachment together with lofty 
restraint and majestic power flashed forth in his nature ; in asceticism 
and absorption (faqr u fand 8 ) a Junld 4 * and Bayazld; while the magni- 


1 World-gripper, Paradise-inhabit¬ 
ing, Defender of the Faith, Muham¬ 
mad Babar (Lion), the holy warrior- 
king. Babar is commonly said to 
mean lion or tiger, but this seems to 
me a little doubtful, for the word 
foivJ.ion.-is ba&r, not babar. Besides 
vvliy shoull'the Turks use a Persian 
word? May it not be connected 

•n 

with the Caghatai word babari or 
bayan old or primitive. See P. de 
Courteille, Turc Diet. 155. 

2 Car balish-i-haft manzar , lit. 
four cushions or elements, seven 
scenes or theatres* The four cush¬ 
ions mean four thrones and so four 
quarters of the world. 

3 Another favourite expression is 

fand u baqa for which see Notices et 

Extraits, S. de Sacy, XII., 327n. 


Fand is used by mystics for the 
Sufi’s relation to externals, viz. his 
dying to them and baqa for his re¬ 
lation to God. 

4 Usually Junaid but here Junld, 
unless Bayazld be written Bayazaid. 
Junaid was a famous ascetic known 
as Al-Baghdadi and is said to have 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca 
thirty times, on foot and alone. 
(Beale art. Junaid). He died about 
909 A.D. See Nafahatu-l-tms, Lees, 
89, No. 81 and Jarrett III. 352, where 
however A. F.’s account-is only an 
abridgement of Jam. S. de Sacy 
has translated Jaim’s life of Junaid. 
(Notices et Extraits XII, 366 et seq.) 

Bayazld is Bayazld Bistami, also 
known as Tayfur b. ‘Isa. He, as well 
j as Junaid, belonged to the Naq.sh- 
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ficence and genius of an Alexander and of a Faridun shone from liis 
brow. The holy birth of this majestic one was on 6 Muharram 888 
(14th February 1483) from the holy womb and pure veil of the 
gloriously chaste and nobly-born, Qutlaq Nigar Khanum. That jewel 
of fortuned ocean and sparkling star ( durri ) of the heaven of glory 
arose from a happy quarter. She, the coiffure of purity and scarf of 
chastity, was the second daughter of Yunus (Jonah) Khan and elder 
sister of Sultan Mahmud Khan. Her lineage is as follows :—daughter 
of Yunus Khan b. Yais Khan, b. Shir ’All Oglilan, b. Muhammad 
Khan, b. Khizr Khwaja Khan, b. Tu gh laq Timur Khan, b. Isan Bugha 
Khan, b. Dava Khan, b. Baraq Khan, b. Isitn Tava, 1 b. Mutakan, b. 
Ca gh atai Khan, b. Cinglz Khan. Maulana HisamI 2 Qarakull recorded 
the date of the noble birth as follows. 

Verse . 

Since on 6 Muharram was born that bounteous king, 

His birth's chronogram is also 6 Muharram (sAasA-i-Muharram. ? ') 

Though the chronogram be of marvellous coincidence and un¬ 
fathomable in its significance, there is something stranger yet, viz., the 
chronogram is in six letters which are reckoned by the masters of 


bandi order and he was Junaid’s his 
predecessor and teacher. According 
to the KJiazinatu-l-auliyd (I, 519) 
Junaid said, “ Bayazid among us is 
like Gabriel among the angels.” 
Bayazid was descended from a family 
of fire-worshippers and was a native 
of Bistam in Persia. (S.S.E. of the 
Caspian and 3 m. N.E. of Shahrud.) 
He died 261 A.H. (874 A.D.) and is 
buried in Bistam. See Meynards 
Yaqut 104, Jarrett III., 352 and 359 
and Curzon’s Persia I.,283 who spells 
tho name of the town Bostam and 
notices the saint's tomb. 

1 Text, Bisun Tava. 

2 T. R. 173, calls the author of the 
chronogram Munir Marghinani and 


describes him as having been one of 
the ‘ulama of Ulugh Beg. The L ck. 
ed. calls him Jami Qarakull. I have 
consulted the B. M. MSS. of T. K., 
the name is not clear, it may be 
Munir or Mushir. E ^kine (MS- 
trs. Add. No. 26, 612) calls him 
merely Maulana Marfjhinani. Mu¬ 
nir means illustrious in Arabic and 
may here be descriptive, so tha„ the 
difference between the two names 
may be only as to that of origin, 
viz., Marghinan or Qarakul. 

Qarakul (Black Lako) is about|28 
miles S. W. of Bukhara. (Babar, 
Ers. 54.) 

8 Babar, Ers. Intro. LX1. 
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computation as a lucky number 1 and also the phrase ( lafz ) shash harf 
and the pips ( naqsh ) ‘adad-i-Mtair both indicate the date. Another 
wonderful thing is that the units, tens and hundreds of the date are 
all the same (8-8-8), thus pointing to equability of dispositions. His 
life corresponded to these mysteries of birth. That exemplar of 
high saints, Khwftja Ahrar himself with his own bounty-shedding 
tongue gave him—the auspicious one—the names of ZahTru-d-dTn 
Muhammad, but as this weighty appellation with its majesty and 
sublimity, was not readily pronounceable or current on the tongues 
of the Turks, the name of Babar was also given to him. 

His Majesty was the eldest and straightest of the sons of ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mirza. In his twelfth year, on Tuesday, 5 Ramazan, 899 
(10th June, 1494), he sate upon the throne in Andijan. Few kings 
have encountered such difficulties as he, and the courage, self-reliance 
and endurance which he displayed in the battle-field and in danger 
were superhuman. When the inevitable accident of ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirza occurred in AkhsT, his Majesty GTti-sitam Firdus-makanT was 
in the C&rbagh (Palace) of Andijan. Next day, viz., Tuesday, 5 
Ramazan, the news was brought to Andijan. In. a moment he mount¬ 
ed his horse and proceeded to the fort of Andijan. As he was alight¬ 
ing at the gate, 2 Shiram 3 Taghal seized his bridle and carried him 
towards the namazgfih (place of prayer) in order to take him to 
Ozkand and the foot of the hills. His idea was that, as Sultan 
Ahmad Mirza was coming with great power, the treacherous offi 
might make over the country to him ; if out of disloyalty, the'' 
so, his Majesty’s sacred person might bo saved from this .di.&no-er and 

be conveyed to his maternal, uncles Ilanja 4 Kit.; 'yfitb- i Mahmud 

‘ 'i, ‘*4 * - • 


1 Referring to throws at dice, I 
suppose. Sii-adi-harf and ‘ adad-i- 
fchair both yield 888, viz., 2s&=600, 
h—S. r=200 and f—80, total 888. 
Again, «=70, 2d=8, M=600, i=10, 
r=200, total 888. The great standard 
was called sJiash tuglijl. ( T. ft. 1. c. 98.) 
The chronogram is in six letters, 
viz., sh, gh, m, h, r, m. 

2 Babar, Ers., Murza's Gate. 

8 Apparently the SInrun Taghal 

29 
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of the State. 
59 and 94. 


mentioned in T, R _,. c . 228) as 
ternal uncle of Jjabar and as a pillar 
See too Babar, Ei\s. 
Apparently he was 
Babar’s gi-and-iuicle, being his 
mother’s njtele; (Erakine, B. and H. 1, 
,!<j4) Jag^al or taqaT means mater¬ 
nal uncle in Caghatfu and Eirishta 
calls hini the taghal of ‘Umar Sha ikh 
Mirza. 

* I • de C. (I. 32), Alaja and Babar, 
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Khan. The officers, on becoming aware of this intention, sent 
Khwaja Muhammad Darzl to dispel anxieties that had arisen in his 
mind. The cortege had reached the namdzgdh when Khwaja Muham¬ 
mad came up with it. He calmed his Majesty and induced him to 
83 return. When he (Babar) alighted at the citadel of Andijan, all the 
officers came to wait upon him and received marks of favour from 
him. It has already been mentioned that Sultan Ahmad Mirza and 
Sultan Mahmud Khan had united and come against ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirza. Now that by the decree of fate, an inevitable accident had 
occurred, all the officers, small and great, united to defend the fort. 
Sultan Ahmad Mirza had taken possession of Uratippa, Khajand and 
Margkinan which are districts of Farghana, and had encamped within 
four kos of Andijan. Though they sent ambassadors and knocked at 
the door of peace, he did not listen but continued to advance. But 
as secret aids were always in attendance on this family, on account of 
the strength of the fort and the unanimity of the officers and of a 
pestilence which broke out in the camp and of the deaths of the 
horses, * 1 * Sultan Ahmad got into difficulties and came to despair of his 
former designs. He therefore came to terms and returned without 
effecting anything. Coming from the north side of the river of 
^vjand, Sultan Mahmud Khan invested Akhsl. Jahangir Mirza, 
V Ma J est ^ anc ^ a number of loyal officers were 

The Khan made several assaults, the officers made a spirited 
tance, and so the Khan also did not effect his purpose, and being 
jked by a sickness, had to give up his vain enterprise and turn 
his reins towards his own country. For eleven 5 * years, his Majesty 
waged grei ^|^nsoxiana against the CaghataT princes and 

the Uzbegs. * v °-' conquered Samarqand, viz., once in 903 (end 
of November 14*97)* when coming 3 from Andijan, he took it from 


(Ers. 18) Ilcheh. £hs real name 
was Sultan Ahmad Kha n ail d Ilcheh 
is a sobriquet meaning stayer. (Ers. 
1. c. 13). He was a son of Yunus 
Khan and half-brother of Babar’s 
mother. 

1 Many horses were drowned in 

crossing the Kaba and many died of 

disease. 


* Apparently a clerical error for 
18, viz., for the period from 899 to 
917. Some MSS. seem to have 15 
(which is easily confounded with 
11) and Price has 15. (Ret. IV, 666.) 

3 The Text reads as if it were 
Bayasanghar who came from Andi¬ 
jan but Babar's Mem. show what is 
meant. 
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Bnyasan gh ar Mlrza, son of Sultali Mahmud Mlrza; secondly, from 
ghaibak (ShaibanI) Khan in 906 (autumn of 1500); and thirdly, after 
Shaibak Khan had been killed in 917 (October 1511). As Grod’s 
plan was the revealing of that unique pearl, his Majesty the king ot 
kings, and designed that the country of Hindustan should be acquired 
and that his Majesty should proceed to a strange land and there 
arrive at greatness and felicity,—he caused the gates of trouble to be 
opened in his own native land which is the meeting place of faithful 
servants, so that in no way could that be fit for him. He was com¬ 
pelled to proceed with a small force towards Badakhsyhan and Kabul. 
When he reached Badakkshln, all the people of Khusru Shah who 
was ruler there, accepted his service. And the ruler himself was 
compelled to do so, though this wretch was ring-leader of the unjust 
ones and had martyred 1 * * Bayasanghar and blinded Sultan Mas'fid 
Mlrza, which two princes were his Majesty’s cousins. He (Khusru) 
also showed signs of pitile^sness and inhumanity when at a time of 
calamity,® his Majesty’s army was passing into Badakhshan. 

Now when he beheld the face of his deeds in the mirror of recom¬ 
pense, and fortune had turned away her countenance from his 
worthless self, his Majesty from perfect humanity and excessive 
generosity, did not exercise retaliation, 8 but gave orders that he 
should carry away as much of his property as he desired and go off to 
Khurasan. So he took five or six strings 4 * * * of mules and camels, laden 
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1 (Babar, Ers. 73.) Bayasanghar, 

who was a poet, was second son of 

Sultan Muhammad Mirza of Herat, 
th*- -econd son of Abu Sa‘Id. B« 

put to deatn on 17 tn August, 1499. 

(Babar, Ers. 72.) Mas‘ud was his 
brother. See account of his being 

blinded 1. c. 63. It was in 1497 
that Babar drove Bayasanghar out of 

Samarqand. 

8 Text sdhibqarani which does 
not make sense. Luck. ed. and 
several MSS., qardni, calamity or 
crisis. qairdn seems to be Tur¬ 

kish for breaking. This passage 
must refer to Khusru Shah’s treat¬ 


ment of Babar when he carv- to 
TEisar (Hisar-i-shadman^ ^is fiigkt 
from Saroam r ‘~ a 111 907. Babar says, 
;isrs. 126), “Twice did my course 
“lie through the country of this 
“Khusru Shah, so famed for his 
“ liberal conduct and generosity, 
“ and that humanity which he dis¬ 
played to the meanest of men, he 
“never showed to me.” See also 
T. R. 175. See Ers.’s remarks on 
Babar’s behaviour to Khusru fljraa 
(125). 

8 Babar, Ers. 131 and 132. T. i?, 
176. 


Leyden states that seven mules 
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with jewelry and gold ornaments and went off to Khurasan. And his 
Majesty Glfci-sitanT Firdus-raakani having put Badakhshan into order, 
v | to Kabul. 

At that time Muhammad MuqTm, son of Zu-n-nun Ar gh un had 
taken Kabul from 'Abdu-razzaq Mlrza, son of Ulugh Beg Mlrza, son 
of Sultan Abu Sa'Td Mirza, who was his Majesty's cousin. On hear¬ 
ing the noise of the coming of the victorious standards, he fortified 
himself, but after some days he sought for peace and obtained permis¬ 
sion to go to his brother Shah Beg in Qandahar with his property. 
Kabul fell into the hands of his Majesty's servants in the end of 
RabPu-l-awwal 910 (beginning of October 1504). After that his 
Majesty proceeded in 911 to capture Qandahar, and Qilat (Khelat) 
which is a dependency of Qandahar was conquered. After that, for 
reasons of state policy, he abandoned the taking of Qandahar and 
went south and having attacked the Af gh an tribes of Sawasang and 
Alatagh, 1 returned to Kabul. 

In the beginning 2 of this year there was a great earthquake in 
Kabul and its environs. The ramparts of the fort and many build¬ 
ings in the citadel and city fell down. All the houses in the village 
of Pemghan 3 fell down and there were three-and-thirty shocks in 
one day and for a month the earth shook two or three times day and 
night. Many persons lost their lives, and between Pemghan and Baktub 
a. piece of ground a stone's throw* in breadth separated itself and 


go to a string ( qatar ), (Babar 132) 
bin ^ (Blochmann 152) gives five 
as the number. 

1 Babar, Ers. 171n. 

2 The year 905 began 4th June 
but the earthquake must have been 
in July. From Babar’s Memoirs, it 
appears that it occurred about 40 
days after his mother’s death which 
was in the beginning of the year. 

8 Also Pemghan. Babar, Ers. 146. 
It is S. or S. W. of Kabul. 

* t/ctJc kata hash anddz which 
is unintelligible. I have examined 
the two B. M. Persian MSB. of 
Babar 5 s Memoirs. In both, the pas¬ 
sage is the same but in the margin 


of Add. No. 26, 200—the copy used 
by Erskine—we have Ur kata tdsh 
anddz. No doubt tds]i (Turk, stone) 
is correct. Kata is Turkish for 
large but iva born ir» iUat sense 
is not apparent unless we take 
tdsfaanddz as one word and say “a 
great” or “long stone-throw.” 
Neither Erskine nor P.de Courteille 
translates kata by great. I should 
be inclined to regard it as the Hin- 
dustani kitta and as pleonastic; yak 
kitta task might then mean merely 
a stone. The passages in the B, M. 
MSS. are p. 1355 of No. 24,416 and 
p. 141a of No. 26,200. 
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descended the length of a bowshot and springs burst out from the 
breach. From Istirghac 1 2 to MaidSn, 3 a distance of six far sang s, (cir. 
24 m.) the ground was so contorted that part of it rose as high as an 
elephant. In the beginning of the earthquake, clouds of dust rose 
from the tops of the mountains. In the same year there was a great 
earthquake in India. 3 * 

One of the occurrences of this time was that Shaibak (ShaibanT) 
Khan collected an army and proceeded towards Khurasan. Sultan 
ljusain Mirza assembled all his sons and mai'ched to oppose him. 
He also sent Sayyid Afzal, the son of Mir Sultan "AH Khwab-bin 
(vision-seer) to urge on the advance of his Majesty Firdus-makani. 
Accordingly he proceeded towards Khurasan in Muharram 912 (end 
of May 1506). On the way he received at Kalxmard * the news of 
Sultan Husain's death. His Majesty Firdus-makani, thinking it still 
more necessary 6 to advance, went on towards Khurasan contrary to 
the calculations of politicians. Before his army reached Khurasan, 
short-sighted 6 and inexperienced men had placed jointly on the 
throne the Mirza's sons, BadTu-z-zaman and Muzaffar Husain Mirzas. 

On Monday, 8th Jumada-l-akhar his Majesty met the Mirzas 
at the Murghab and at their request came on to Herat. But as 


1 Now Sir gh ac. Babar, Ers. 146n. 

2 Ers. (Babar, 170) has “ to the 
plain ” (maiddn) but P. de 0. (I, 349) 
seems correct in taking it as the 
name of a place, Maidan. His trs. 
completes the description by saying 
there were holes large enough for a 
man to hide in, 

s Ers. (B. and H. I, 229) notes that 
there was an earthquake at Agra on 
5th July, 1505. Elliot (Y, 99) gives 
Sunday, 3rd Safar (6th July). 

4 P. de C., Kahmard. Wood (Jour¬ 
ney to Source of t^e Oxus, 132), Ram¬ 
i’iid. It is in Afghanistan, N.-W. 
of Kabul and according to Babar 

(Ers. 199) in a valley not far from 
the Dandan-gJjikan (tooth-breaking) 

Pass. 
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5 Babar (Ers. 200) says that he 
went on “ from a regard to the repu- 
“ tat ion of our family though I also 
“ had other motives,” apparently to 
try conclusions once more with 
ShaibanT. 

6 The folly consisted in the dual 
appointment for A.E. and his school 
held that kingship, being the shadow 
of Godhead, must be single. Babar, 
referring to the joint appointment, 
says, (199) “ This was a strange 
“ arrangement. A joint kingship 
“was never before heard of. The 
“ well-known words of Shaikh Sa‘dx 
u in the Gulisidn (1,3) are very appli- 
“ cable to it. Ten dervishes sleep 
“ in one coverlet (galim) but two 
“ kings have* not room in one clime 
“ (iqUm),*’ See ah<so T, E. 196. 
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he did not perceive in them signs of guidance and dominion, he set 
out on his return to Kabul on 8th Sha'ban (24th Dec., 1506). While in 
the Hazara Hills, news arrived that Muhammad Husain Mirza Daghlat 1 
and Sultan Sanjar Barlas had drawn over to their side all the Mughals 
left in Kabul and had raised up Khan Mirza 2 * and were besieging Kabul. 
They also spread among the commonalty a report that the sons of 
Sultan Husain Mirza were meditating* treachery against his Majesty 
Firdus-makam. Mulla Bahai 4 * Bashagharl, Amir 6 Muhibb 'All Kha¬ 
lifa, Amir Muhammad Qasim Kohbar 6 Ahmad Yusuf and Ahmad 
Qasim to whom the protection of Kabul had been entrusted, were 
looking after the defence of the fort. As 7 soon as he heard this 
news, he made over the baggage to Jahangir Mirza who was some¬ 
what ill, 8 and accompanied by a few men crossed the passes of the 
Hindu Koh which were full of snow, under great difficulty, and des¬ 
cended one morning early upon Kabul. The rebels all crept into 
concealment at the news of his Majesty's approach. He first went 
to his step-grandmother (mother's step-mother) Shah 9 Begum, who 


l Text, wrongly, wafat Iccird oglilat 
(Babar, Ers. 214). This Muhammad 
Husain was the father of Babar’s 
cousin Haidar, author of the T. R. 

8 Babar’s cousin; being son of 
Sult an Muhammad Mirza, third son of 
Sultan Abu Sa‘Id and Sultan Nigar 
Khanum, daughter of Yunus Khan 
and Shah Begum. He was thus 
doubly Babar’s cousin, being son of 
Babar’s father’s elder brother and 
of his mother’s half-sister. Mirza 
ghan’s proper name was Sultan 
Vais Mirza. Khusru Shah killed his 
brother Bayasanghar and blinded 
his brother Mas‘ud. He afterwards 
became king of Badakhshan. 

8 The report was that they had 
imprisoned Babar in the Eagle Cas¬ 
tle, Heir Herat. (Mem. 214). 

4 T. R. 1. c. 356. Both Babai and 

Muhammad Ahmad Kohbar after¬ 

wards rebelled against Babar. 


6 Babar, Ers. 214, Khalifa Muhibb 
‘All Qurca. 

8 Price (Eet. IV, 67) renders this, 
mountain-piercer, but it probably 
comes from the town Kohbar, in 
Sind, mentioned by Jarrett, (II, 
337). Kohbar appears also to be 
the name of a Caghatai tribe (Bloch- 
mann 613n.) Mr. Blochmann quotes 
the name of Muhammad Qasim Koh¬ 
bar,as that of a poet; perhaps this 
is the Kohbar of the Text. 

1 Taken from T. R. 1. c. 200. 

8 Apparently from excessive drink¬ 
ing. 

9 Daughter of the king of Ba¬ 
dakhshan and Widow of Yunus, 
Babar’s maternal grandfather. Ba¬ 
bar’s own grandmother was Ais or 
Isan Daulat Begum. (Memoirs, Ers. 
12 .) 
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v. c he patting forward of Khan Mirza, and ad¬ 
dressed i g down before her. Knowing well what her 

state of mind was, he spoke to her with modesty and magnanimity, 
and with soothing words observed to her, “ If a mother have special 
“affection for one child, why should another child be aggrieved ?, 
“ there is no limit to her authority.” Then he said, “ I have been 
€€ np long and have come a long way,” and laying his head on her 
lap, he went to sleep. Thus in order to reassure the Begum who was 
very uneasy, he behaved in a very kind manner 1 to her. Ere he had 
fully fallen asleep, his aunt, Mihr* Nigar Khanum, came in and his 


1 Ers. B. and H. I, 253 and T. R. 
200. The Text is not quite clear. 

* Eldest daughter of Yunus Kh an. 
She was first married to Sultan 
Ahmad Mirza, uncle of Babar, and on 
his death, to Shaibanl. ( T . R. 96 
and 196). Babar, in order that he 
might escape from Samarqand, gave 
his sister Khjuizada in marriage to 
Shaibanl and as she was niece of 
Mihr Nigar, Shaibani divorced the 
latter “ as it was unlawful for both 
to be married to the same man.” 
Mihr Nigar died childless. (T. R. 
lob). 

A.F. has apparently taken his 
account from the Tarikh-i-rashidi 
but has altered its language. 
Erskine who, I believe, had not read 
ohe T. R. when editing Leyden's 
fBabar, makes some mistakes here. 
(Babar, 217 and 218). It is clear 
that the Khanum was Mihr Nigar, 
Ba bar's maternal aunt. She was 
probably called Khanum because she 
was the eldest daughter and indeed 
eldest child of Yunus Khan, by his 
chief wife, Isan Daulat Begum. (T. R . 
86). She was also the only surviv¬ 
ing daughter of that marriage, for 
her younger sister, Babar’s mother, 


had lately died. The Khanum was 
certainly not Khub Nigar for she 
had died some years earlier. (Babar, 
Ers. 99 and T. R. 157 where we are 
told that Khub Nigar died a year 
and a half before 907=1500 or 1501). 
Nor is it correct to say that A.E. 
speaks of Mirza Khan's being 
brought by his mother Sultan Nigar. 
His mother was the daughter of 
Yunus Khan by Shah Begum but, as 
Erskine correctly states, she does 
not appear to have been at Kabul at 
the time. (It should, however, here 
be said that Gulbadan, in her Me¬ 
moirs, describes Kh&o Mirza as 
having been brought before Babar 
by his mother, Sultan Nigar. This 
must be a mistake, I think). She 
was first married to Sultan Mah¬ 
mud, son of Sultan Abu Sa‘id, and 
had by him one son, viz., the Mirza 
Khan or Sultan Yais of the Text 
and afterwards king of Badakhshan. 
Saltan Mahmud died in January, 
1495, and some years later (Babar 
13) she was married to ‘Adil Sultan 
(Ers., Uzbak Sultan) and when ‘ Adil 
died, to his brother, Qasim Khan 
(the famous ruler of the Kirghises 
who defeated Shaibanl's troops, T. R . 
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Majesty hastily arose and saluted her (isho, , ; .; {uinr* x Ll ' : J 

arrested Muhammad Ilusain Mirza and broug p, Majesty 

being a mine of kindness, gave him his life and gave him permission 
to go to Khurasan. After that the Khartum (Mihr Nigar) brought in 
Khan Mirza and said, “O life of your mother! I have brought 


373). Haidar Murza's account, from 
which A.F. has copied, may be 
seen in Ney Elias and Boss ’ trs. 
(200) bat the word grandson is there 
a mistake for nephew. The MS. of 
Haidar’s Text has apparently not 
nabirci but yugan or u yezneli,’ 
nephew, as Erskine has written in 
the margin of his MS. trs. of l 1 . R. 
B. M, Add. No. 26,162. Erskine 
has apparently written yezneli but the 
right word seems to be yugtin 
which like the Latin nejpos, means 
both a nephew and a grandchild. 
Perhaps nabira has a similar double 
meaning, the yezneli of Erskine 
is given by P. de Courteille as 
brother-in-law or son-in-law. A.F. 
calls Mihr Nigar the Khalazada, is., 
cousin of Babar and the same word 
appears in the T. R. Erskine in a 
marginal note (B. M. Add. No. 26, 
612, 192) observes that this word 
which signifies cousin, seems an 
error. I am not sure that the origi¬ 
nal word is not Midlazdid which 
perhaps might be held to mean a 
birth-aunt or full-aunt. Or per¬ 
haps it is Jchdnazada , home-born in 
allusion to her being his mother’s 
full sister. 

The discrepancies in the three 
accounts, viz., Babar’s (Ei*s. 217, etc.) 
Haidar’s and A.F.’s, are curious. 
Babar is presumably most correct, 
for Gaidar was but a child at the. 
time, but Haidar’s account-, derived 


presumably from his father, is the 
most graphic. He says that just 
after Babar had laid his head in his 
grandmother’s lap, the aunt Mihr 
Nigar Khanum came in. He saluted 
her and then she bade him go to the 
castle and see his family andHiat 
she would come there after him. 
He went and she followed, bringing 
with her, her nephew (Mirza Khan) 
and Haidar’s father, Muhammad 
Husain. Babar advanced to meet 
her and she said, “ O life of your 
“ (dead) mother, I have brought your 
“ guilty nephew and your unfor- 
“ tunate cousin.” (Ai jdn-i~maclar 
yezneh (or yugan) 4 -gtmdhgdr it hi- 
rddcvr-i-nd$dzkar bar dwurdam.) 
“What do you say to them ? ” A. F. 
has altered the words which Babar 
used to his grandmother. Shall 
Begum and Mihr Sultan afterwards 
went towards Badakhshan with Khan 
Mirza but the ladies were caught 
on the road by Abu Baler and taken 
to Kash gha r where they were im 
prisoned and eventually perished 
miserably. Evidently Mihr Nigar 
was strongly attached to her step¬ 
mother and her nephew and perhaps 
she was displeased with Babar for 
having contributed to her divorce. 
Babar expresses himself as vexed 
at her leaving him for Badakhshan. 
“ It would have been better and 
more becoming for her to have re¬ 
mained with me.” (1L, 
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ir your guilty cousin (biradar), what is your pleasure ? 55 His Majesty 
took him in his arms and spoke kindly to him. After that he left 
it to his option to go or stay. The Khan Mirza was so ashamed that 
he could not make up his mind to remain. He took leave and went 
to Qandahar. 1 This happened in the same year. 

Next year he (Babar) proceeded to Qandahar 2 and fought a great 
battle with Shah Beg, son of Zu-n-ivun Ar gh un and Muhammad Muqlm 
his younger brother. The Khan did good service here. His Majesty 
presented Qandahar to Nasir Mirza, the younger brother 3 of Jahangir 
Mirza and returned to Kabul. He permitted Shah Begum and Khan 
Mirza to proceed to Badakhshan. After many adventures Khan Mirza 
put Zablr B agla 4 to death and became confirmed in the dominion of 
Badakhshan. He always retained his loyalty (to Babar). 

In 916 (early in December 1510) an express 6 brought the news 
that ghaibam Khan was killed and that it was proper for Babar to 
move in that direction. Accordingly in Shawwal, he proceeded 6 there 
and fought great battles with the Uzbegs. He was ever victorious 
and took Samarqand for the third time, in 917 (Oct. 1511)* He ruled 
ther6 for eight months but in §afar 918 (April 1512) he had a great 
battle at Kid Malik with ‘Ubaidu-l-lah Khan. Though he had won the 
victory, suddenly by the jugglery of the heavens, he sustained a 
defeat and proceeded to Hisar. 
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* This is in accordance with T. R . 
201, but Babar says he got leave to 
go to Khurasan. It would seem 
from T. R. that both Mirza Khan 
and Mahmud Hasan got leave to 
go to Qandahar but that the lat¬ 
ter went as far then, while Mirza 
Khan stayed. Haidar says his father 
went on because he wished to go to 
Mecca. He, however, accepted an 
invitation from Shaibani and was 
killed by him. 

2 T. R . 357, Babar besieged Qan- 
dahar for 5 years and 5 months. 

s Half-brother only of Jahangir 
and Babar, his mother being a con¬ 
cubine. (Bahai, Ers. 10). 

* Probably Ragh a hill-district in 
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N.-'W. Badakhshan and not the Rag 
which is the Rhages of Tobit and 
lies south of Teheran. See 2\ R . 
203w. 

6 The express was sent by Mirza 
Khan from Badakhshan. The courier 
had traversed the Hindu Ku§h in 
the snow and got frost-bitten. He 
arrived early in Ramazan which in 
that year began 3rd December. Ers. 
B, and H. I, 306 and T. R. 237). 

6 Lit. turned the reins of his 
world-traversing steed. Ers. B. and 
H. I, 322 and T. R. 260 for account 
of battle. ‘Ubaidu-l-lah, called also 
Sultan, married Mirza Haidar’s sis¬ 
ter and became king of Bukhara, 
He was Shaibani’s nephew. 
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On another occasion, 1 lie along with Najm Beg, had a great 
battle below Fort Ghajdiwan with the Uzbegs. Najm Beg was killed 
and his Majesty went towards Kabul. 2 Moreover by secret inspira¬ 
tion, he was led to lay aside marching to Transoxiana and to press 
forward to the conquest of Hindustan. Four times did he turn 
towards this enterprise and as often did he, from stress of circum¬ 
stances, retrace his steps. The first 3 time was in Sha'ban 910 
(Jan. 1505) when he went by Badatn Cashma 4 (Almond Spring) 
and Jagdalik, passed through the Khaibar and halted at Jam 
(Jamrud). In the Wdqi ( dt-i-bdbari , a Turk! book written by his 
Majesty himself, it is stated that when in six marches, he went from 
Kabul to Adrnapur, 6 he had never before seen the G-armsir ? 
(warm regions) nor the country of Hindustan. “ Immediately on 
“ reaching them, I beheld a new world. The grass was different, the 
(C trees different, the wild animals of a different sort, the birds of a 
<( different plumage, the manners and customs of the people (u^b 6 
“ ail n aids) of a different kind. I was struck with astonishment, and 
<( indeed there was room for wonder.” 8 Nasir Mlrza came to this 
stage from GhaznTn to pay his respects. He (Babar) halted at Jam- 


» Ers. B. and H. I, 325 and T. E. 
261. Ghajdiwan is north of Bu¬ 
khara. The battle was apparently 
fought on 3 Ramadan 918 (12th No¬ 
vember, 1512). Najm means star and 
the real name of the general was 
Yar Muhammad. He is said to have 
been Finance Minister. He seems 
to have been put to death in cold 
blood and in revenge for the mas¬ 
sacre of Karshi. 

2 He did not go direct to Kabul 
but first to Hisar and was there 
nearly murdered by the mutinous 
Mughals. Thence to Kunduz and 
“ at last, despairing altogether of 
“ recovering Hisar, he. returned to 
“ Kabul.” The date of his return 
does not seem known but probably 
it was in 920, (1514). Ers. B. and 
H. I, 329ro. 


3 Babar, Ers. 156. Babar (309) 
seems to reckon the expedition of 925 
as the first of the five, and Firishta 
and KhafI Khan take the same view. 
Ers. B. and H. I, 41 In, 

4 Jarrett II, 399 and Babar, Ers. 
141 n. Badam Cashma is a pass S. 
of the Kabul Biver and between 
Little Kabul and Barik-al. 

6 From Jamrud, Babar rode out 
to Bikram (Peshawar). 

8 Now Jalalabad. Ers. (B. and H. 
I, 233. Jarrett IT, 405). But Adania- 
pur lay about a mile south of the 
modern Jalalabad. 

'J Ain V. Jarrett II, 394. 

8 The change here described oc¬ 
curs at Gandarnak. Babar’s Menu 
I 157 and Erskine’s note. 
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rud and consulted about crossing tlie river Indus known as the Nilab. 92 
Owing to the avarice of BaqI 1 CaghanaTanl the crossing of the Indus 
was postponed and he proceeded against Kohat. After taking Kohat, 
they attacked Bangash and Naghz. 9 Then they went to the country 
of the r Isa Khail and halted in the environs of Tarblla 8 which is a 
village on the Indus and in the country of Multan. Then he made 
several marches down the river. From thence he came to the bor¬ 
ders of Duki* and after some days to Ghaznln. In the month Zi- 
hajja (May 1505) he returned to Kabul. 

The second 6 time, the illustrious army proceeded in the month of 
Jumada-l-awwal 913 (Sep. 1507) by way of Little Kabul (Khuvd 
Kabul) to the conquest of Hindustan. They went first from Man- 
draur 6 by 'Atar and Shiweh and then returned owing to differences 
of opinion among the officers. They crossed by Kuner 8 and Nurgil 7 
and from Kuner he (Babar) came on a raft ( jdla) 8 to the camp and 
then by way of Badij 9 to Kabul. By order of his Majesty, the date 


1 Text, “ some Caghatals.” The 
Luck. ed. is right. (Babar Ers. 156 
and 256). The “avarice” refers to 
BaqI’s love of plunder. He was 
younger brother of Khusru Shah, 
Babar’s Memoirs, 128, Caghainan was 
in Transoxiana. T. R. 177™. 

2 Text, Newar. Jarrett II, 389, 
399 n. 6. 

8 The Belah of Ers. p. 163. Appa¬ 
rently the Darbelah of the ATn Jarrett 
II, 334. Caghainan is a name given to 
Hisar. Babar. Ers. Intro. XXXY. 

4 Jarrett, II, 397. Duki means a 
hill or hill-country. Text, Kl. Luck, 
ed. See Babar 164a. and 149 

where the expedition is described. 

6 Babar, Ers., 232. 

6 Jarrett II, 406. 

1 Babar, Ers., 143. The two places 
are on opposite sides of the river 
of Ca gh ansorai or Kameh, Jarrett 
II, 392 n. 

8 Also zhdla. ( Farhancj-i-m - 


shidi 8. v .). The Burhdn-i-qdti 6 des¬ 
cribes a raft as a thing made of 
wood and grass on (P under) which 
inflated massaks are laid and which 
is used for crossing deep streams. 
Probably Babar used one only for 
crossing the river. Eaverty (Notes, 
34) quotes a description of a raft 
from Jahangir’s Memoirs. This 
kind of raft is still in use. “ From 
Jalalabad we embarked on rafts of 
inflated skins and dropped down 
with the stream to Peshawur.” 
(Journey to the source of the Oxus. 
Wood, 280). See too “ At the Court 
of the Amir,” Gray, 12. 

9 This name does not seem known 
now. Ers. (Babar, 142™.) suggests 
Badpash. Price remarks (173™.) that 
he has not been able to find in the 
maps any of the places mentioned 
in this expedition. I have altered 
the names of the Text so as to accord 
with Erskine. 
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of his crossing was engraved on a stone above Badij. Tins won¬ 
drous 1 writing still exists. Till this time, the noble descendants of 
tbe Lord of Conjunction were called Mirzas. His Majesty ordered, 
that in this inscription, 8 he should be styled Padshah. 

On Tuesday, 4 Zi-bqa'da of this auspicious year (6th March, 1508), 
occurred, in the citadel of Kabul, the fortunate birth of his Majesty 
Jahanbam Jannat-ashxyani (Humayun). Of this an account will be 
given hereafter. 

The third time, on Monday,» 1 Muharram 925 (3rd Jan., 1519), 
while the army was marching against Bajaur, there was a great 
earthquake which lasted for half a sidereal hour. Sultan 'Ala'u-d-dm 
SiwadT (of Swat) arrived as an envoy on the part of Sultan Yais 
SiwadT. In a short time, the fort of Bajaur was captured and was 
presented to Khwaja 4 Kilan Beg, son of Maulana Muhammad Sadr, 
who had been one of the great officers under Mlrza 'Umar Shaikh. This 
Khwaja was related to his Majesty in a singular manner for his six 
brothers had given their lives in his service. He himself was a 
special 'protege of his Majesty on account of his wisdom and sagacity. 
When his Majesty was contemplating the Siwad (Swat) expedition 
and the conquest of the Yusufzais, Taus Khan, the younger brother 


i One MS. has “ This writing has 
not yet disappeared.” 

The pass was east of Kabul and 
near the Larnghan (Laghman) dis¬ 
trict. (Babar, Ers., 142). Accord¬ 
ing to Kaverty, (Notes, 100) the 
proper spelling is Badpaj 

bad meaning wind and paj or fajj 
Ar. for pass. “ Thus Badpaj means 
the Windy Pass, the name being 
given on account of the strong wind 
generally blowing there and which 
at times, renders its passage im¬ 
practicable.” Probably then this is 
the pass described by a friend (? Alex¬ 
ander Burnes, Erskine Hist. I, 517) 
of Mr. Erskine as Badpash. (Babar, 
Ers., 142»:) “ Badpash is a steep 

holed (pass) half a days journey to 
the north of Andrur on the Kabul 


Eiver and about 16 or 18 miles 
west of Targarl where the streams 
of Alingar and Alishang join.” (1. c. 
142 n.) 

8 Babar merely says that the 
change took place at this period but, 
by the word tarikh, A.F. seems to 
mean that the title was adopted in 
the inscription. It would be inter¬ 
esting to know if it still exists. 
Babar complains that it was not well 
cut. 

S Text, Saturday but Monday, 
MSS. and Babars Memoirs ? de 
Court eille II. 36 note. 

* T. R., 468. According to Babar’s 
Mem. Bajaur was taken before Sultan 
Ala’u-d-dm’s arrival and not after, 
as A. P.’s account implies. 
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of Shah Mansur, who was chieftain of the Yusufzai tribe, brought the 
lather's daughter 1 and uttered words of humility and submission. 
There was also a difficulty about supplies of corn in that country of 
wild beasts. His (Babar's) fixed determination too was to undertake 
the expedition to Hindustan. He turned his rein from Siwad. Al¬ 
though the preparations for the march to India had not been made 
and the officers were not in favour of it, he lighted the torch of 
courage and set forth for the tenebrous regions* of Hindustan. On 
the morning of Thursday, 16 Muharram, he crossed the river (Indus) 
with horses, camels and baggage, 8 while the camp (unte) bazar was 
floated across on rafts. They encamped at Kacakot. 

Seven kos from Bhira,* towards the north, there is. a mountain, 
called in the Zafarndma and other books, the hill of Jud and there 
they encamped. His Majesty writes in his Memoirs (Erskine, 254V 
“ At first I was ignorant of the origin of its name, but afterwards 
r< discovered that in this hill there were two races of men descended 
“ of the same father. One tribe is called Jud, the other Jenjuheh.” 
He sent * Abdu-r-raium Sh agh awal to Blura in order to reassure the 
people and prevent anyone from committing violence. At the end 
of the day, he halted east of Blura, on the bank of the river Bihat 


93 


1 Babar married her. (Ers., 250n.) 
Her name was Bibl Mubarak ac¬ 
cording to Raverty. (Notes, 234). 
Erskine, Babar’s Memoirs, 251 n. 
calls her Bib! M'acherikah. 

* Siwad means also blackness. 

8 Text, pcirtdl but the word is 
Hindustani and spelt partal . 

4* Perhaps there are two Bhlras. 
(Babar, Ers., 253 ti.) Babar speaks 
(253) of J ud as 7 kos from Bhira and 
(255) of the middle of Jud's being 
10 kos from Bhira. Jud evidently 
belonged to the Salt Range. Erskine 
remarks that Babar’s account of it 
is not very exact and that he con¬ 
sidered all the rough and mountain¬ 
ous country between the Khaibar 
and Salt Ranges to be one hill. 


Erskine or rather Leyden (for the 
latter's translation comes down to 
this point) says (254) “ This hill 

got the name of Jud from a sup¬ 
posed resemblance to the celebrated 
hill of Jud (Ararat).” This makes 
Babar and A.F. more intelligible 
but the passage is not in the Tur¬ 
kish (P. de C. II, 54) and has the 
air of being a marginal note which 
has slipped into the text! Moreover 
Ararat is Jiidl or Juda and not Jud. 
Nor does it seem likely that there is 
any resemblance between the lofty 
isolated Ararat and a spur of the 
Salt Range. Jud is probably Sans¬ 
crit yuddha ‘ war.’ The reference to 
the Kuh-i-Jud in the Zafarndma is 
a,t II, 48, 1.1. 
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(Jhelam, the ancient Hydaspes). He levied 400,000 shdhrulchls 1 from 
BhJra as the price of protection, and presented the country to Hindu 
Beg, assigning the revenues of it to him as a maintenance. Khushah 
he made over to Shah Hasan 3 and arranged that he should assist 
Hindu Beg. He sent Mulla Murshid 8 on an embassy to Sultan Ibra¬ 
him, son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, who had succeeded his father five 
or six months previously 4 in the kingdom of Hindustan, in order to 
convey to him salutary counsels. Daulat Khan, the governor of Labor, 
detained the ambassador and with utter folly, sent him back without 
having fulfilled his mission. On Friday, 2 Rabf'u-l-awwal (4th March, 
1519), the news came of the birth of an auspicious son. As the ex¬ 
pedition against Hindustan was then in progress, he was by secret 
inspiration and augury, named Hindfil. 6 On Monday, 6 5 RabPii-1- 
awwal the administration of Bhira was given to Hindu Beg and he 


1 About ten or eleven pence each, 
(Babar, Ers., 254r&. and 335) so that 
the sum levied was some £20,000. 
The Text might read that this money 
was given to Hindu Beg and has 
been so understood by Price (Ret- 
IV, 674), but if so, A F. seems to 
have mistaken his authority (Babar, 
256, 258 and 309) where Babar says 
he divided the money among his 
troops. P. de 0. (II, 64) does not 
mention the sum 400,000 shs. but 
represents Babar as stating that he 
assembled the headmen of Bhira 
and fixed their ransom at a thousand 
shahruJchTs apiece. A.F.’s Text has 
coheir sad shdhrukhi mal and which 
is unintelligible. The MSS. give the 
correct mal-i-aman, price of peace. 

3 Incorrect. Babar says (Ers., 
260) that he bestowed Khushab on 
Lenger Khan who was the prime 
cause and adviser of the expedition 
and that he left him behind to sup¬ 
port Hindu Beg. Kh ushab is on the 
right bank of the Jhelam while BhTra 
is on the left. 


3 P. de C. II, 62 gives Thursday 
1 Rabi’u-l-awwal (3rd March, 1519). 
Apparently the ambassador was sent 
partly to claim some portions of the 
Panjab which had been held by the 
Turks from the days of Timur. 

* Erskine considers the date of 
Sikandar’s death uncertain but would 
put it in 1518 (B. and H. I, 40 7n.) 
but there does nob seem sufficient 
reason for doubting Firishta’s state¬ 
ment that he died in November 1517. 
Babar’s statement (Ers., 257) is 
too loosely expressed to be relied 
on. 

6 The affix al is Turkish and means 
‘ to take,’ so that Hindal would mean 
“ taken of India.” According to 
Babar, P. de Courteille II, 46 (the pas¬ 
sage is not in Erskine) the name was 
given by Mahim the wife of Babar 
and adopting mother of Hindal. 

* Text, Sunday, 15th, but vide Babar, 
259. One MS. has 11 (eleventh) 
which is the right day of the month 
for Sunday. 
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(Babar) for state reasons, proceeded to return to Kabul. On Thurs¬ 
day, the last day of RabPu-l-awwal (31st March) he arrived at Kabul. 
On 25 RabPu-l-akhar (April 25th) Hindu Beg who, out of careless¬ 
ness, 1 had left Bhlra, came to Kabul. 

The date of the setting out of the fourth expedition has not come 
to light but it appears that he (Babar) returned after the taking of 
Labor and from the chronogram 3 of the taking of Dlpalpur, which 
will be stated hereafter, it appears that the expedition was in 930 
(1524). As every event has its special time, this splendid project (of 
conquering India) was postponed. The ostensible cause of this was 
the sluggishness of the officers and the non-co-operation of his bro¬ 
thers. At last, on the fifth time, by the guidance of God and the 
leadership of Fortune, on Friday, 1st Safar 932 (17th Nov., 1525),when 
the Sun was in Sagittarius, the standards of light were unfurled, 
such as might disperse the darkness of an universe, and placing the 
foot of resolve in the stirrup of reliance on God and of abstention from 
sin, 3 he proceeded towards the conquest of India. Mlrza Karnran 
was left in Qandahar and the care of Kabul was also entrusted to 
him. When this expedition was made, victory followed on victory 
and fortune upon fortune. Labor and some other large cities of 
India were taken and on 17 Safar (3rd Dec.) his Majesty JahanbanI, 
Jannat-ashlyanl, NasTru-d-dln Muhammad Humayun arrived from Ba- 
dakhshan with his army, at the camp which was in the Bagh-i-wafa* 


i Babar does not blame him but 
says he was left- without sufficient 
means. (267). 

8 This is explained by Babar (Ers., 
368) where Was it aha,hr Rabi‘u-1 - 
avnval is given as the chronogram of 
the taking of Dip alp ar. These words 
yield “ Middle of Rabihi-l-awwalOBO ” 
and so the conquest occurred about 
22nd Jan., 1524. See Akbarna'ma 
I, 110 where the reading is Wamt . 
This seems the more correct as Wasit 
would yield 931. Babar thus alludes 
to this expedition (Ers., 141). “ In the 
year in which I defeated Bahar Khan 
and conquered Labor and Dibalpur, 


I brought plantains and planted them 
here,” (in the Bagh-i-wafa, near Jala¬ 
labad). Dipalp ur is in the Montgo¬ 
mery District, Pan jab, and formerly 
on the Beas. It is now in a state of 
decay owing to its distance from the 
river. Text, Dibalpur and according 
to Raverty, this is correct. (J.A.S.B. 
1892, Part I. 375 n. 380) Khafi Khan 
(1,47) has a good deal to say about 
this expedition. 

s For Babar’s vows of penitence, see 
Memoirs, Ers., 292. 

4 Babar made this garden in 914, 
(1508). It was opposite Adinapilr 
which was south of the Kabul River 
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(Garden of Fidelity). Khwaja Kilan Beg also came at this time from 
Ghaznln, 

On 1st Rabi'u-l-awwal (16th Dec.) he crossed the Indus near 
Kacakot 1 and held a muster 2 of the army. Twelve thousand 3 cavalry, 
Turks, Ta jiks, merchants, 4, etc,, were reckoned up. Then they crossed 
the Bihat (Jhelam) above 6 JUum (Jhelam). Near Buhluipur they 
crossed the Clnab and encamped. 

On Friday, 14 Rabi'u-l-awwal (29fch Dec.) they encamped at 
Suilkot and his Majesty formed the plan of transferring its popula¬ 
tion to Buhluipur. At this time news came that the enemy was 
assembling and when his Majesty reached Kalanur, Muhammad 
Sulfcan Mirza, 'Adil Sultan and the other officers who had been 
appointed to defend Labor, arrived and paid their respects. 

On Saturday, 22 (Text 24) Rabl'u-l-awwal, the fort of Milvvat 6 
was taken. Booty was obtained and the books of Ghazi Khan which 
were in the fort were got possession of. Some of them were given to 
his Majesty JahanbanI and some were sent as a present to Kamran 
in Qandahar. As it was reported that Hamid Khan, governor 7 of 
I^isar-flruza 3 had advanced two or three stages, on Sunday, 13 Ju- 
mada-l-awwal the army marched from Ambala and halted on the bank 
of a tank (Ml) and Humayim was sent against him (Hamid Khan). 
Amir Khwaja Kilan Beg, Amir Sultan Muhammad Diildai, Amir Wall 
Khazin, Amir 'Abdu-l-'aziz, Amir Muhibb 'All, Khwaja Khalifa and 
some of the officers who had stayed in Hindustan such as Hindu Beg, 
'Abdu-l-'aziz, Muhammad 'All Jang-jang were appointed to accompany 


and about a mile south of Jalalabad. 
(Babar, Ers., 141 and 278 and Raverty, 
Notes, 49).—Eleven years later, he 
made the Bagh-i-safa at the lake of 
Keldeh-Kehar, in the Salt Range. 
(Ers., 255). 

l Babar (293) says they crossed 
the river of Kacakot, i.e,, the Haroh 
(Jarrett, II, 324). 

* Text sfidn but I prefer the vari¬ 
ant sdn , viz,, a review or counting of 
an army. It would seem from P. de 
O.’s version (II, 36) and from Erskine 
(Babar, 293) that advantage was 


taken of the crossing to count the 
troops while they were embarking 
or disembarking. 

8 “ Great and small, good and bad, 
servants and no servants, they amount¬ 
ed to 12,000 persons.” (Babar, 293). 

* Saudagar. So too, Babar (Ers., 
310) but the meaning here seems 
doubtful, perhaps mercenaries. 

* Babar, below. 

8 The Malot of the Imp. Gaz. 

% 

7 Text, hakim, Babar, shikddr. 

8 (Hisar, Jarrett II, 105, 293). 
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him. Baban, who was one of the nobles of Hindustan, came in on 
this day and did homage. His Majesty Jahanbam gained an easy 
victory. 

On Monday, the 21st of the same month, he returned to the 
camp. His Majesty bestowed on him, Hi§ar-firuza with its depend¬ 
encies and subordinate districts (lawdfyiq) which were worth a kror 
and also a kror in money as a guerdon for this victory which was the 
first of countless ones. The army continued its march. News re¬ 
peatedly came that Sultan Ibrahim was advancing with 100,000 caval¬ 
ry and 1,000 elephants. The army encamped near Sirsawah (Sirsa). 
Here Haidar Quli (Text, 'All) a servant of Khwaja Kilan Beg who 
had been sent to procure information brought the news that Baud 
Khan and IJaitim Khan (Text, Hatim) had advanced in front of 
Suljban Ibrahim’s camp with five or six thousand horse. Accordingly 
on Sunday, 18 Jumada-hakhar (1st April) Cm Timur Sultan, Muham¬ 
mad Sultan Mirza, Mahdx Khwaja, 'Adil Sultan, with the whole left 
wing commanded by Sultan Junaid, SJhah Mir Idusain and Qutlaq 
Qadam, as well as part of the centre under Yunus 'All, 'Abdu-l-lah 
Ahmadi, Kita Beg and others, were appointed to operate against this 
body. And these heroes proceeding swiftly to the field of battle, 
were victorious over the enemy and slew a great number of them with 
the lightning of the sword and the rain of the arrow. Haitim Khan 
with 70 others were made prisoners and sent alive to the exalted camp 
where they suffered capital punishment. Orders 1 were issued that 
wheeled carriages should be collected and Ustad 'Ala Quli was direct¬ 
ed to yoke them together in the Ottoman 2 (Rum) manner with chains 3 
and cow-hides of which they made ropes. Between every two car- 


1 The corresponding passage about 
collection of carts, is not in Erskine 
(Babar, 304, 1.1) but in P. de Cour- 
teille, (II, 161) we read, “ I ordered all 
“ the soldiers to bring carriages, each 
“ according to his means. They col¬ 
lected in this manner 700.” 

2 Elliot (YI, 468) observes that the 
reference is doubtless to the victory 
obtained by Sultan Salim the Grim 

( Yawcvs) over Shah Isma‘11 in 1514, 

31 


in which this method had been found 
very effective. The battle was fought 
on 23rd Aug. at Oaldlran near Ta¬ 
briz. (His. of Persia, Malcolm I, 
504 and Hist, of Ottoman Empire, 
Hammer-Purgstall II, 412). Probab¬ 
ly Ustad ‘Ali had been present in 
it. 

8 A..P.’s rendering does not seem 
quite correct. The twisted cow¬ 
hides were in lieu of chains. 
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riages there were placed six or seven gabions 1 so that the matchlock 
men might fire their pieces from behind them in security. In a few 
days these arrangements were completed. 

At length on Thursday, the last day of Jumada-l-akhar (12th 
April) the phoenix (huma) of victory made a shade with his wings at 
the city of Panlpat. The ranks of the army were arranged in an 
excellent manner. The right wing rested on the city and environs, 
and the carriages and gabions were placed in front of the centre. 
The left wing was defended by trees and ditches. Sultan Ibrahim, 
with a large army was drawn up six kos from the city and for a week 
the young men and the veterans daily engaged numerous bodies of 
the enemy on the borders of the hostile camp and were always victo¬ 
rious. At length on Friday, 8 Rajab (20th April) Sultan Ibrahim 
marched against the camp with a mighty army and an array of ele¬ 
phants. His Majesty Gitl-sitanl also drew up his forces and adorned 
the battle-field in the following manner. 9 

Battle between his Majesty G-ra-siTANi FirdBs-makan! 
and SultAn IbbahIm and account of the akray. 

As the Protector and Doer desired to repair old defeats and to 
convert past afflictions into felicities, He arranged the preliminaries 
for this, and set things in order. Among such arrangements were 
the advancing of Sultan Ibra him for the purpose of giving battle and 
the drawing up of the army of his Majesty Gitl-sitanl. As the 
Divine aid was accompanying the latter, and ever-increasing fortune 
was in his van, he, in spite of a plenitude of difficulties and a pau¬ 
city of favouring oircumstances, had recourse with a tranquil mind 
and firm bouI to the inalterable Arbiter and addressed himself to the 
marshalling of his troops. 

The centre was adorned by the presence of his Majesty in person. 
In the right oentre which the Turks call unk-ghul, & Timur Sultan, 
Sulaim3n Mlrzi, Amir Muhammad! Kokultash, Amir Shah Mansur 
Barlas, Amir Yunus “'All, Amir Darwesh Muhammad Sarban, Amir 


1 Turd, (Vullers s. v. and Quatre- 
mere, Hist, of the Mongols, 337w. 
130). The latter quotes the passage 
from the Akbarnama. 

8 Text, cjtwsvjt which may be in¬ 


tended for cuirasses but the true 
word seems ancunan, as follows. 

8 Text, un. Erskine ung. See 
Babar, Ers., 227 where this and other 
terms are explained. 
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r Abdu-l-l&h Kitabdar wefre stationed. On the left centre which the 
Turks call sul-ghul , Amir Khalifa, Kjlwaja Mir Mlran Sadr, Amir 
Ahmad! ParwancI, Amir TardI B§g, brother of Kuc Beg, Muhibb ‘All 
Khalifa, Mlrza Beg Tarkhan were stationed. The right wing Was in 
charge of his Majesty Jahanbam Jannat-ashlyanl j Amir Khwaja Kalan 
Beg, Sultan Muhammad Ditldal, Amir Hindu Beg, Wall Khazin,PlrQulI 
Slstanl were in attendance on him. On the left wing were stationed 
Muhammad Sultan Mlrza, Sayyid Mahdl Khwaja, *Adil Sultan, 
Sultan Junaid Barkis, Khwaja Shall, Mir Husain, Amir Qutlaq Qadam, 
Amir Jan (text, Khan) Beg, Amir Muhammad Ba kh shi and other heroes. 
In the vanguard were Khusru Kokultash and Muhammad ‘All Jang- 
jang;* Amir 'Abdu-1- C azlz had charge of the reserve. At the flank 
of the right wing, Wall Kazil,* Malik Qasim, Baba Qashqa with their 
Mughals, were appointed as a flanking-party ( tulghdma ), At tlie 
extremity of the left wing, were stationed QaraqiizI, Abu-l-Muham- 
mad Nlzabaz (lance-player), Shaikh f Ali, Shaikh Jamal, Tengri Quiz 
Mughal* as a flanking-party. Accordingly the brave swordsmen 
stood with firm foot on the battle-field and with life-taking arrows 
(sahcim) and blood-drinking scimitars displayed bravery 

and daring. 

Verse . 

The brave stood with firm foot, 

Trees learned from them how to stand. 

At length after great contest, the heavenly aids accompanied 
the centre and wings of the army and by the Divine aid, there 
ensued victory and the defeat of the enemy. A great victory for the 
servants always taking refuge in God became manifest. Sultan 
Ibrahim was slain unrecognised and in a corner, and numerous 
Afghans were the harvest of the royal sword, and the caravans of 
the city of destruction were conducted to the rest-house of annihi¬ 
lation by the escort of victorious soldiers and the flambeaux of 
world-opening swords. Near the body of Sultan Ibrahim, there lay 


1 (Ers. 305) states that this officer 
was wounded on the day before and 
unable to take his place in the battle. 
But in S. Zain’s recension we are 


told that though wounded he con¬ 
trived to take part in the great 
battle. 

8 Text, gliarmal. 
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on one spot five or six thousand dead. The sun had mounted spear- 
high when the onset of battle began and at noon there blew the 
breeze of victory, and the north wind of vernal conquest. 

How can this great victory, which was the masterpiece of fortune, 
be explained ? And how can language describe what is beyond the 
bounds of comprehension ? When Sultan Mahmud 1 2 Ghaznavl came 
to Hindustan, he was in possession of Khurasan ; the kings of Samar- 
qand and Daru-l-Marz 3 4 and of Khwarizm were subject to him and he 
had an army of over 100,000 men. Nor was Hindustan subject to 
one monarch. Rais and Rajas were stationed here and there and 
were not on terms with one another. Sultan Shihabu-d-dln s Ghdn 
came to the conquest of India with 120,000 cuirassiers, mounted on 
mail-clad * horses. Then too, there was no ruler in all that 
vast territory. And though his brother Ghiyasu-d-din held Khura¬ 
san, yet he was not outside his influence. His Majesty, 5 the Lord of 
Conjunction (Timur), at the time of his conquest of Hindustan, gave 
orders for a muster of his troops in the plain of Samanali, 6 and 
Maulana Sharafu-d-din 'All Yazdi states (Zafarnama II, 83) that the 
line of the army (tul-i-yesdl) occupied a space of six farsahhs in 
length, and persons experienced in military matters have calculated 
that a farsalsh represents 12,000 horse, consequently, exclusive of the 
servants of servants (nauhar-i~naukar 7 ) there were 72,000 horsemen. 
The servants of servants occupied two kos* His opponent, Mallu 


1 Jarrett, III, 340. A.F. bewails 
there Sultan Mahmud’s bigotry but 
was it worse than Babar’s ? 

2 Lit., Land of the marches. Red- 
house, Turkish Diet, explains that 
it means the whole country under 
the chain of the Persian Caucasus, 
bordering on the Caspian Sea. 

3 Called also Mui‘zzu-i-dm. Jarrett, 
III, 342 and Babar, Ers., 148. 

4 “Cataphract horse ” (Babar, Ers., 
310). Minhaju-d-dln is the authority 
referred to by Babar. See his 

%abaqdt-i*nasiri . Raverty, 465. 

6 It is singular that Babar (Ers., 

309) takes no account of the conquest 


of India or at least, of Delhi, by his 
ancestor Timur. He mentions the 
expeditions of Mahmud of Ghaznih, 
Shihabu-d-din and then says his own 
was the third. Evidently he did not 
count Timur’s because it was not fol¬ 
lowed by any permanent settlement 
in the country. He has a reference 
to Tlmar’s expedition at p. 255. 

6 W. of Thaneswar and cir. lat. 
29*55 and lat. 76*6. (Babar, Ers., 301w. 
See also Jarrett, II, 296). 
i The Text is incorrect here. 

8 Sharafu-d-din says 2 miles (mil). 
A.F.’s description is not clear neither 
is Sbarafu-d-dln’s account ( Zafar - 
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Khan, had 10,0001 horse and 120 elephants. Yet with all this, many 
of those in the Lord of Conjunction’s camp were frightened and his 
Majesty observed the alarm of his soldiers and heard improper 
remarks from them. And in order to reassure them, he com¬ 
manded that a palisade should be made of branches of trees, in 
front of his troops, and that in front of this, a ditch should be 
dug and that behind that bullocks and buffaloes should be placed 
opposite each other, and fastened by their necks and feet with 
leathern thongs. Also many triangular (caltrops) iron prongs* were 
made and it was arranged that foot soldiers should take these and 
throw them in the way at the time of the onset and when the ele¬ 
phants came on. His Majesty Giti-sitani Firdus-makanl who was the 
fourth world-soother (giti-nawaz) of India, in that great victory, 
which was one of the glorious gifts of God, had not with him more 
that 12,000 men, both soldiers and others. More astonishing still, 
his territories consisted of BadakhshSn, Qandahar and Kabul. Nor 
did he get assistance from these countries for his armies; on the 
contrary, the expenditure, in order to protect some of the borders 
from the enemy and for other state purposes, was such as to exceed 
the receipts. And the contest was with Sultan Ibrahim who had 
nearly 100,000 cavalry and 1,000 war-elephants and who ruled from 
Bhlra to Bihar without an opponent. It was solely by the Divine 
aid and tho assistance of heaven that that glorious work was 


ndma II, 83) from which A.F.’s is 
taken, easy, to understand. Appar¬ 
ently the length of the line of the 
army was 20 kos or 6 farsaJchs (about 
40 miles) (Sic Sharafu-d-din but ac¬ 
cording to A.F. (Jarrett II, 415), 6 
farsaJshs would be 18 kos.) Perhaps, 
however, A.F. is justified in regarding 
a mil which he says was the third of 
a fwrsalch, as equal to one kos, 
(Jarrett II, 415 and 417). The breadth 
according to Sharafu-d-din was two 
miles ( du mil) and not two kos as A.F. 
puts it. 

The cavalry are called naukar and 
their servants naukar-i-naukar. The 


latter would probably be on foot. 
See trs. of these passages in Eetr., 
Price, III, 250 and IV, 681. Major 
Price considers that the horse were 
arranged two deep. 

Gibbon, quoting the Institutes, 
says Timur had 92 squadrons of each 
1,000, corresponding to the 92 names 
of Muhammad. 

1 Text, two, but MSS. and Betr., 
Price, show this a mistake. 10,000 
also is named in Zafarnama (II, 100). 
Mallu Kh an was Prime Minister of 
Mahmud Tughlaq, the young king of 
India. 

* Zafarnama II, 102. 
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accomplished. Men of judgment and experience feel powerless to 
panegyrize properly this masterpiece of the Ages. Hail, Holy One, 
carrier of the world illuminating light of his Majesty, the king of 
kings, what marvel if such feats were wrought by Thee! In 
98 short, his Majesty Giti-sitani Firdus-makani, on the rising of the 
lights of victory glorified his forehead-mirror with the dust of 
thanksgiving prostration. He proclaimed presents to all mankind 
and sent his servants to all countries and regions. 

But a deed fit to surpass the lofty designs of those world-opening 
princes who conquered Hindustan, was the victory of his Majesty 
Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyanI which by the blessing of the existence of 
his Majesty, the king of kings (Akbar) took place in the plain of 
Sihrind. 1 Accordingly an account will hereafter be given of how with 
3,000 men, he delivered India from Sikandar Sur who had more than 
80,000 men. Still stranger is the masterpiece of fortune of the 
Shadow of God (Akbar) who by the Divine aid so rescued India with 
a few men from the hands of many rebellious* chiefs that the tongue 
of the Age becomes dumb before it. An abridged account will be 
given in its proper place. 

Verse. 

Should Fortune grant me hope. 

Heaven, leisure and opportunity. 

By the kindling society of the truthful, 

I shall embroider tale upon tale. 3 
On this tablet of immortals. 

I’ll draw a picture for posterity’s behoof. 

On the very day of the victory, his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat- 
fishiyani, Amir Khwaja Kalan Beg, Amir Muhammad Kokultash, Amir 
Yunus ‘All, Amir §hah Mansur Barlas, Amir f Abdul-l-lah Kitabdar, 
Amir ‘All Khazin were by orders of the king sent with a force to 
Agra, the capital, the seat of Sultan Ibrahim’s government, to take 
possession of the treasure. They gave confidence to the inhabitants— 


1 22nd .june, 1555. (B. and H. 

Ers. II, 518), 

8 Referring apparently to the re¬ 
bellion of ‘All Quli and others 
against Akbar which is known as 


the Rebellion of Jaunpur. (Emperor 
Akbar, Yon Noor, A. S. Beveridge, 
I, 106 et seq). 

8 Text dastan dastan. One MS. 
has dastan darastdn. 
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who are trusts from God—by diffusing the lights of justice. Sayyid 
Mahdl Khwaja, Muhammad SultSn Mlrza, f Adil Sultan, Amir Junaid 
Barlus, Amir Qatlaq Qadam were sent to Delhi, to preserve the trea¬ 
sures and secret stores of that place and to acquaint the subjects and 
inhabitants with the royal graciousness. On the same day proclama¬ 
tions of victory were written and sent by couriers to Kabul, Badakh- 
shan and Qandahar. And he himself, on Wednesday, 12 Rajab, (25th 
April, 1526), alighted at Delhi. On Friday, 21 * (4th May) he unfolded 
the umbrella of fortune in Agra and dispelled the darkness of the 
land. 

Everyone, 1 * * * * & * 8 small and great, in Hindustan experienced the royal 
kindness and balminess. Out of his comprehensive kindness, the 
mother, children and dependants of Sultan Ibrahim wei'e made par¬ 
takers of his bounty and special stipends were assigned to them. An 
allowance of a property worth seven lakhs of tankas was made to 
Ibrahim's mother. Similarly pensions were bestowed on his other 
relatives. The distracted world was soothed. His Majesty Jahan- 
bani Jannat-ashlyam who had previously arrived at Agra, presented 
a diamond eight misqdls 8 in weight and which was valued by jewel¬ 
lers at one-half of the daily expenditure of the inhabited world. 
They said that this diamond had belonged to the treasury of Sultan 
‘Ala'u-d-dm (Khiljl). He 41 (Humayun) got it from the family of 


1 Babar, 22, but if Wed., 12 Bajab, 
be right, Friday was the 21st. 

8 Mlrza Haidar remarks that all 
the world, from Turkey to China, 
benefited by the expedition, for the 

treasures obtained by the army, 
enabled them to buy the goods of 

these countries. An interesting 

allusion to the effects of commerce ! 

& 320 ratis~279^ carats. (Babar, 

Ers., 308) Erskine (B. and H. I, 438) 
inclines to identify this diamond 
with the one shewn by Aurangzeb to 
Tavernier and valued by him at 
£888,000. By some it is rogarded as 

identical with the Koh-i-nur. For 
full discussion of the question, see 


99 


Tavernier’s Travels trs. Valentine 
Ball, II, 431 et seq . 

I have treated of this subject in 
the Calcutta Review , &c., and my 
conclusion is that the Babar diamond 
is the Koh-i-nur. Humayun car¬ 
ried the diamond away with him 
and gave it to ShSh Tahmasp who 
sent it to the king of Ahmadnagar. 

* The text seems to say that ‘Ala’u- 
d-din got it from Vikramaditya’s 
heirs and has been so understood by 
Price. But both Ers. and P. de C. 
make it Babar’s statement that 
Humayfin got it from Vikramaditya’s 
heirs. How ‘Ala’u-d-din got it is not 
explained. KhafI Khan says Ala’u- 
d-dln got it in the Deccan. 
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Bikramajit, the Raja of Grw&llar. His Majesty, from the nobility of 
his nature, first accepted it and then returned it to him (Humayun) 
as a present. 

On Saturday/ 29th Rajab, he began to examine and distribute' 
the treasures and hoards, the collections of many kings. He gave 
his Majesty Jahanbani, 70 lakhs of Sikandari tankas and a treasure- 
house of which no account or inventory had been taken. To the 
Amirs, he gave in accordance with their rank from five to ten lakhs 
of tankas and to every soldier and servant he gave presents superior 
to their position. All the man of learning, small and great, were 
made happy by gifts. No one, either in the camp or the canton¬ 
ment ( urdii-bazdr ) went without a share in the good fortune. The 
scions* of the royal family in Badakhshan, Kabul and Qandahar also 
received presents, viz., Kamran Mirza, 17 lakhs of tankas ; Muhammad 
Zaman 8 according to their rank 15 lakhs and similarly ‘Askar! Mirza, 
Hindal Mirza and all the ladies of the harem and shining stars i * 3 4 * 
of the Khildfat and all the officers and servants who were absent 
from the dais received in accordance with their degree, jewels and 
rich varieties and also gold and silver money. Also to all the relatives 
and dependants, of his Majesty in Samarqand, Khurasan, Kashghar and 
‘Iraq, there were sent valuable gifts. Presents too were despatched to 
the holy sepulchres (mashahid) and blessed shrines in Khurasan, 
Samarqand, etc . And an order was issued that to every inhabitant of 
Kabul, Saddara, 6 Warask, Khust, and Badakhshan, male and female, 


i Saturday, Erskine (Babar, 334) 
says the date is wrong, for 29tli Rajab 
was a Friday and suggests that the 
distribution of treasure on a Friday 
might have interfered with Babar’s 
religious duties. P. de C., Monday, 
29th Rajab . Price, " 30th of the 
month.” 

a Lit. trees of the garden of suc¬ 
cess. The reference is to the pre¬ 
sents sent to Kamran and others. 
(Babar, Ers. 335). 

3 Bon of Badl’u-z-zaman Mirza, 

son of Sultan Husain Mirza of Herat, 

but the gift was probably made to 


him as being the emperor’s son-in- 
law. He served under Babar and 
Humayun and was drowned in the 
Ganges at Causa in 1539. (Elliot, V. 
203). 

4 Darrdri, pi. of Ar. durrl, a 
sparkling star or gem. 

6 There are some unintelligible 
words here. P. de C. (II, 233) has 
“ Dans toute la circonscription de 
“ versek et la principaute de Kabul, 
<f il n’y eut pas une ame vivante, 
“ maitre ou dame, esclave ou homine 
“ libre, adulte ou non adulte qui ne 
“ reyut un bdberi de gratification,” 
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small and groat, a shahrulchi should be sent. Thus all and sundry, 
the elite as well as the commonalty, were fed from the table of his 
Majesty’s bounty. 


and adds in a note to “ circonscrip- 
“ tion,” “ Le mot que je traduis ainsi 
“par conjecture est sada que la 
“ version persane se contente de 
“ reproduire sans l’intrepr^ter.” To 
“ baberi,” he has , the note, “ Un 
“ ehahrokJii suivant la version per- 
“sane et la traduction anglaise” 
Erskine (Babar, 335) seems to have 
considered that sada n rasak should 
be read ba sadur rasfyk, (for produc¬ 
ing emulation), for he translates, 
“To the country of Kabul, as an 
“incentive to emulation, to every 
“ soul, man and woman, slave or free* 
“ of age or not, I sent one shahrukhi 
“ as a gift 1 ” I have examined the 
passage, in the two B.M. MSS. Add. 
Per. of Babar’s Memoirs, viz., No. 
24,416, p, 2695, and No. 26,200, p. 
285a. The latter was used by Ers¬ 
kine and the passage is as follows :— 

j j Mi 

ajjj j J| j) iSjl* 

* tXw fib b j 

There is nothing in either MS. about 
Badakhshan or Khdst. 

The explanation of their mention 
in the A.N. however seems to be 
that A.F. used Shaikh Zain’s trs. 
of Babar’s Memoirs. This was made 
much earlier than ‘Abdu-r-rahim’s 
for Shaikh Zain was one of Babar’s 
courtiers and wrote for him the 
pompous firmans given by Babar. 
(Ers., 355 and 359). He is also men¬ 
tioned in the Akbarndma (I, 119) as 
Shaikh Zain, the $adr and grand¬ 
son of Shaikh Zainu-d-din KhwafT 

32 


(Blochmann, 592w). There are two 
fragments of this translation in the 
B.M., viz,, Add. No. 26,202 (Bicu, 
I, 246) and Or. No. 1999 (1. c. Ill, 
926) Shaikh Zain’s version is written 
in an ornate and rhetorical style and 
in tlie third person. Both fragments 
contain the transactions of 932 and 
both speak of Khust or JXhwast Ba¬ 
dakhshan in describing the sending 
of the shdlbrukhi8. The passage in 
Add. No. 26,202 occurs at 70a, and in 
Or. No. 1999 at 70b. It runs thus, 

CUjLj j 

j\ j 

y i) j* 

— 

“And an o?der was passed that all 
“ the inhabitants of the capital 
(? Kabul) and the dwellers in Sada 
Darask (pr Wa|ask) and Khust Ba¬ 
dakhshan, who were distinguished for 
religion and piety, should each get a 
shahrukhi” Apparently then, Sada 
Darask is some hamlet of Khust in 
Badakhshan. All the other B.M. 
MSS. of ‘ Abdu-r-rahlm’s trs. agree 
with the two already named in omit¬ 
ting any mention of Badakhshan. 

The Saddara of the Text might 
mean the hundred valleys and ac¬ 
cording to Steingass Bara is a dis¬ 
trict in Badakhshan. Sada is given 
by Yullers, on the authority of 
Notices et Extraits, (XIV, 771) as 
meaning a company of 100 men and 
possibly it may be the title of a divi- 
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Verse . 

From the showering of the jewel-shedding hand, 
Joy burst out afresh in the world. 

Pleasant is the gift that cometh from afar. 

As the Moon sheds light on earth from her sphere. 


sion of a country, e.g., the English 
hundred. I can find no such district 
as Warsak or Versak but possibly 
Wakhsh or Vakhsh is meant. (T. R. 
N. E. & R. 2.63, and Babar, Ers* 
Intro. XXX). 

^Khust or Khost is a district on the 
northern slope of the Hindu Ku&h* 
between south and south-east, of Kun* 
duz and lies very near the hill tracts 
known on our time as Kafiristan.” 
T. R., trs. 103w.). Shast is given in 
Raverty*s Pushtu Dictionary, as a 
province in Afghanistan. (See Babar, 
Ers. 151, 268 and 270.) It lay in the 
west of Badakhshan. Mr. Ney Elias’ 
map marks it as north of Carikar and 
west-north-west of Citral. 

On the whole it appears tbatErs- 
kine’s rendering “ to excite emula¬ 
tion ” cannot be correct though he 
adheres to it in bis Babar and Hu- 
mayun (1,440) adding that perhaps 
Babar’s object was to assist in re¬ 
cruiting bis army, but Mr. Erskine 
bad not then probably examined 
Shaikh Zain’s translation. It ap¬ 
pears to me that Babar’s motive was 
rather to enable the people of Af¬ 
ghanistan to defend themselves 
against the Uzbegs and to strengthen 
their loyalty. It is probably to these 
presents that he alludes when he 
says (Ers. 310) that Badakhshan. 
Kunduz, Kabul and Qandahar were 
dependent on him, but that instead 
of being a help, he had to send ex¬ 
tensive supplies to some of them, on 


account of their being near the 
enemy. This enemy can only mean the 
Uzbegs. I should note that the last 
•wof the Text, vis?, that between Khust, 
and Badakhshan does not occur in 
all the MSS. Price (Retr. IV, 684) 
has “at Kabul and the neighbour¬ 
hood.” Firishta too has nothing 
about Bada kh shan and merely speaks 
of the inhabitants of the city of 
Kabul, adding that Babar received, on 
account of bis improvidence, the title 
of Qalandar. Nor does Khafi Khan 
(Bib. Ind. I, 53) speak of Badakhshan.. 
Babar sought afterwards to recoup 
bis extravagance by adding 30 per 
cent, to the taxes (Memoirs, 387). 

Thero is still another trs. of Ba¬ 
bar’s Memoirs, that by Mlrza Pay- 
anda Hasan GJjaznavt and Muhd. 
Qull Mughal IJisari. Rieu, II, 7996. 

Since writing the above note I have 
seen Wood’s Journey to the Source 
of the Oxus (Loud. 1872) and am now 
inclined to think that Sada is a 
mistake for the Arabic sadda, a 
gate or pass. Sad or Sadda seems a 
common name of places in Badakh- 
ghjin and in one of Wood’s maps (p. 
XC) there is a pass marked Sad-ish- 
tragh, or Ishtrakh which may be the 
Sada or Saddara rasak of the Text* 
It is north of Citral and perhaps 
recent expeditions to that neighbour¬ 
hood, have thrown or will throw light 
on the locality mentioned in the Text. 
Sad seems to be used in Badakhshan 
as equivalent to dara. 
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It. is a fixed law that when the world-adorning Creator de°’8' ns 100 
to reveal a unique jewel from its casings, he brings strange thingfS, 
pass so that a man being tried in such ways by Word and deed mhy 
become glorious in the minds of all for firmness and foreseeing. 
Among these, there was this strange circumstance that with all this 
victory and largesse, there was a defect of similitude ( qillat-i - 
mujdnasat) which worked a want of intimacy (‘iliat-i-‘adam-i^muv:d<• 
nasat) with the people of India. 

The soldiery and the peasantry (of India) abstained from inter* 
course (with the invaders). Although Delhi and Agra had come into 
possession, opponents held the country. Many of the neighbouring 
forts were held by rebels. Qasim Sanbali held Sanbal (Rohilkhand) 
and in the fort of Biana (Bhartpur) Nizam Khan was beating the 
drum of opposition. Hasan Khan Mewati had established himself 
in MeWat (south of Delhi) and raised the standard of revolt. Muham¬ 
mad Zaitun had established himself in Dholpur (Rajputiina) and was 
breathing opposition. Tatar Khan Sarangkhanl (Firishta, son of 
Sarang Khan) was holding Gwaliar; Husain Khan*Loham, Rfiprl (on 
the Jumna); Qutb Khan, Etawa, f Alam Khan, Kalpi. Marghub, a 
slave of Sultan Ibrahim, held Mahawan (Mathura) which is near 
Agra. - Qanauj and the other cities beyond the Ganges, were in the 
hands of the Afghans, under the headship of Nasir Khan Lohani and 
Ma'ruf Farmuli who had contended also with Sultan Ibrahim. After 
his death, they had acquired hmany other countries and having ad¬ 
vanced some stages, had made Bakar Khan, son of Darya Khan, king 
and styled him Sultan Muhammad. 1 

During this year, while his Majesty had his head-quarters in 
Agra, the hot winds were very oppressive. An impure sarnmn and 
silckness were added to the pusillanimity of the camp. A large num¬ 
ber absconded out of senseless imaginations. Owing to the rebels, 
the inclement weather, the impassableness of the roads, the delay 
of coming by . merchants, there was distress for food and a want of 
necessary articles.. The condition of the people became bad. Many 
officers resolved to leave Hindustan for Kabul and its neighbourhood, 
and many soldiers deserted. Though many old officers and veteran 
soldiers used improper language in the Pi’esence, and also secretly 


i B. aud H.„ Ers. I, 412. 
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llbo d language disagreeable to his Majesty, yet his Majesty Qffcl- 
sitayu \yho was unique for far-seeing and endurance, did not heed 
this but set about the administration of the country. At length on 
the part of the elite and those who had been trained by his Majesty 
and from whom different things were to be looked for, there were 
stale movements of old times. 1 Especially was this the case 
with Ahmad! Parwanc! and Wall Kkazin. Still more astonish- 
101 ing, Kliwaja Kalan Beg,—who in all the battle fields and occasions, 
especially in the expedition to Hindustan, had always spoken gallantly 
, and given such opinions as befitted a brave man—now changed his 
views and was the foremost in advocating the abandonment of the 
country, both openly and by covert hints. At length his Majesty 
summoned his officers and spoke wise words of counsel to them, 
unveiling their secret imaginings (maMtturdt) and forbidden (mcikyurdt) 
idefis. He announced his firm determination, saying, <f We have* 
u won this fine country by labour and hardship, to give it up for a 
“ little fatigue and contrariety, is neither the way of world-conquerors 
“ nor method of wise men. Joy and sorrow, comfort and distress are 
“ linked together. Now that all those labours and troubles have 
“ been brought to their end, assuredly rest and smoothness will ap- 
“ pear in like degree. You must lay firm hold on the strong cable 
" of reliance on God and not utter any more vain and factious words. 
“ Whoever has a mind to depart to Kabul ( Wildyat ) and to exhibit 
“ his own worthlessness, it matters not, let him go. But we, relying 
“ on the lofty courage which rests on the Divine help, jhave fixed 
“ India in our heart.” At last all the officers, after consideration 
and meditation, agreed and confessed that what his Majesty said 
was true and that “ the king's word was the word-king.” With 
heart and soul they placed the head of submission on the ground , lot 
command and bound themselves to remain. Khwaja Kalan who was 
keener than the others about leaving for Kabul (Wildyat) received 
permission to depart and the presents for the princes and others 
were sent with him.* Ghaznxn, Gardez, 8 and the Sultan Mas^udi 


1 The meaning is not clear, but I 
think A.F* is sneering at the pre¬ 
sumptuous ways of old servants, Cf# 
text 133, seven lines from foot. 


2 He received money also for re¬ 
pairing a reservoir at Ghaznin. (149). 

8 Cir. 65 m. south-east of Kabul. 
Jarrett II, 407. Babar, Ers., 150). 
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Hazarca i were given to him in fief. In Hindustan too the pargana of 
Ghurfim* * was given to him. Mir Miran also got leave to go to Kabul. 

The Khwaja got leave to depart (to Kabul) on Thursday, 8 
20 Zi-hijja (28th August). It is manifest that every right-minded, 
fortunate one who conducts business with subtle prudence, is more 
and more successful in proportion as he arrives at high positions. 

A mirror of this is the grand story of his Majesty Giti-sitani Firdus- 
makani who in such a commotion of the soldiery and in presence of 
much opposition, had recourse to world-conquering courage, and 
who, relying on the Divine protection, set his face to accomplish his 
work and achieve his desires and made the city of Agra, which is the 
centre of Hindustan, his fixed residence and with strength of counsel 
and courage and abundant liberality and justice, composed the dis¬ 
tractions of the country. Accordingly many of the officers of Hin¬ 
dustan and rulers of the country gradually entered his service. 
Among them was §haikh Ghuran* who brought with him as many as 
3,000 men of mark. 6 Everyone of them received favours above his 102 
condition. 

There were also Firuz Khan, Shaikh Bayazid, Mahmud Khan 
Lotuinl, Qazi Jia, who were amongst the famous sirdars , and who entered 
the service and obtained their desires. Firuz Khan received a jdgir 
from Jaunpur of one kror odd 6 of tankas. Shaikh Bayazid one 
lcror 7 from Oudh; Mahmud Khan 90 s lakhs from Ghazipur. Qazi 
Jia had an assignment of 20 lakhs from Jaunpur. In a short 
time, there was peace and comfort and joy and pleasure and such 
prosperity as belongs to a permanent government. Some 9 days 


j 

* Babar, Ers., 151 and 156, Jar-/ 

rett, 401r&. j 

« Guhrlim, Jarrett II, 296. As my 
friend Mr. Beames has pointed out to ! 
me, this is Ghuram in SihrincL It is 
now in tho native State of Patiala 
and on the Gha gh ar (the old and 
famous Saraswati), about 25 mile.^ 
south-west of Ambala and 24 mile s 
due west of Shahabad. 

8 Babar, Ers., 341. •• ' 

* Ers. andP. de C. ? KCiren. Badaoni 


I, 337, Khuran. Badaom speaks of 
him as unrivalled in his knowledge 
of music. 

6 Babar calls them bowmen (tar* 
kashband) from the Duab. 

* I kr., 46 lakhs, 5,000, P. de C. 

7 1 kr., 48 lakhs, 50,000, P. de O. 

8 90 lakhs, 35,000 P. de O. See also 
Ers. B. and H. I, 446ra., correcting 
trs. of Mem. 

9 About 11th July, 1526. 
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after the ‘Id of Skawwal, there was a great feast at Agra, in 
the palace of Sultan Ibrahim when a treasury of gifts was showered 
into the lap of the public. Sanibal was assigned to JahanbanT, in 
addition to Sarkar Hisar-firiiza which formerly had been given 
him as the reward of valour. Amir Hindu Beg was appointed as his 
deputy to preside over that district. As Biban had besieged the 
fort of Sambal, the aforesaid Amir, Kita Beg, Malik Qasim, Baba 
Qashqa with his brothers and Malla Apaq, Shaikh Ghuran and 
his soldiers from the middle Duab were rapidly sent there. Biban 
engaged them and was defeated and as that seditious and disloyal 
one (hard/ni-nimak) after having experienced the sweets of service, 
had out of evil nature turned his back, never again did he behold 
fortune's face. 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 1 2 
Demberations op his Majesty GitI-sitanI (Babar) and undertaking 

BY HuMAYDN OP THE EXPEDITION TO THE EASTWARD. 

As his Majesty Giti-sitanT Firdus-makan! was now victoriously 
established in Agra, the capital of the kingdom, and as the rainy 
season,—which is the spring of India and the period of freshness 
and verdure, of enjoyment with one’s friends, and of garden de¬ 
lights,—had passed away and the time for expeditions had arrived, 
he consulted with his ministers as to whether he should proceed to 
the east to quell the Lohanis who had advanced with nearly 50,000 
cavalry beyond Qanauj and were meditating hostilities, or should 
march westward against Rana Sanga 3 and subdue him, as he was 
very strong and had recently got possession of the fort of Khandar 3 
and was cocking the cap of disobedience. After consultation, it was 
decided that as Rana Sanga had repeatedly sent representations to 
Kabul and had made protestations of loyalty, the facts of his not 
having done so since and of his having taken the fort of Khandar 103 
from Hasan, the son of Makan, who had not yet done homage,—wore 
not sufficient evidence of disloyalty, and that it was not advisable to 
proceed against him at presort 'r course was to send 

capable men to ascertain h A at until the truth 

abou f 1 ' - known, the fi - *■■■•’ 4 eastwards and put 

Mvwn the Loaxcm.s. emperor intimated that he < TOU ld attend 

to this matter in person, but meantime his Highness JahanbanT,— 
the plant of whose greatness had grown tall in the garden of hope,— 
represented that if this weighty affair were committed to him, he 
would by the help of the royal fortune, bring it to a successful ter- 




1 Chalmers resumes liis translation 
here after missing out from p. 112, 
p. 102 of the text. 

2 According to Tod, Sanga is a 

contraction of Sangram Singh, " the 

lion of battle.” 


8 Kandar is a strong hill-fort a 
few miles east of Rantanbhur. Ba¬ 
bar, Ers., 339. Text and Jarrett II, 
275, Khandar. 
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ruination. The Emperor greatly approved of this request and gladly 

accepted the offer, and his Highness Jahanbani girded himself for the 

task with energy and good fortune. Orders were issued that there 

should join themselves to Humayun, ‘Adil Sultan, Muhammad Kokul* 

tash, Amir §hah Mansur Barlas, Amir Qatlaq Qadam, Amir ‘Abdu-1- 

lah, Amir Wall, Amir Jan Beg, Piv Quli, Amir Shah Husain.—who 

had been deputed to take Dholpur and its neighbourhood from 

Muhammad Zaitfin and to make it over to SulfcSn Junaid Barlas and then 

to march against Blana. For this purpose Kabuli Ahmad Qasim was 

despatched in all haste to direct these officers to meet Humayim at 

Candwar. Sayyid Mahdi Khwaja, the jdgirddr (fief-holder) of Etawa, 

Muhammad Sulfcan Mirza, Sultan Muhammad Duhli, Muhammad ‘All 

Jang Jang and ‘Abdu-l- f azlz, 1 * Master of the Horse, with the rest of 

the army wliioh had been sent to subdue Qu£b Khan Afghan who 

had raised the standard of revolt in Etawa,—were also appointed 

to serve his Highness (Humayun), On Thursday, 13 Zilq'ada (21st 

August, 1526) he came out from Agra at an auspicious moment and 

encamped at a distance of three Jcos from the city. He marched on 

from there, accompanied by the breeze of victory. Nasur Khan 

who had collected an army in Jajamid, fled while Humayun was 15 

Jcoa distant, and crossing the Ganges went to the territory of Kharld. 3 

Humayun also went in that direction, and having brought that region 

into order, partly by severity and partly by gentle measures, turned 

the reins of ester prise towards Jaunpur. Having reduced Jaunpur 

to order by justice and 1 ministered the country with the 

wisdom of age anc , When near Dalmau, Fath 

* 

Khan SarwanI, who . w nobles of India and whose 

father had from Sultau Ibrahim the title of A'za^i xiumu, _ 

104 came and did homage to his Highness Jahanbani. He (Jahanbani) 

' sent him to the imperial Court under the charge of Sayyid Mahdi 
Khwaja and Muhammad Sultan Mlrza. There he was royally 3 treated 
and received a robe of honour. He received the allowances of his 
father and also a kror and six lakhs in addition. Though out of sim- 


i Text, ‘All, but this is wrong as 

Babar’s Mcfm. and A.S.B. MS. C. 27 
and Text 107 and 108 show. 

3 Mentioned also in Babar’s firman. 
Ers., 360. It is a large pargana in 


the district o£ Balia, N.-W. P. Jarrett 
II, 163. 

8 Cf. Babar, Ers., 344. The total 
amount of the allowances is there 
stated as one kror and 60 lakhs. 
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plicity lie wished for the title which his father had possessed, he re¬ 
ceived that of Kh an Jahfiu and was dismissed to his estates. His son 
Mahmud Khan was exalted by obtaining permanent service. His 
Majesty Gitl-sitani was both in appearance and in reality successful 
and munificent in the capital. 

In Muharram 933 (Oct. 1526) the joyful news came from Kabul 
that Maham Begam, the mother of his Highness JahanbanI, had given 
birth to a son. His Majesty Giti-sitani named him Muhammad Faruq. 
His birth occurred on 23 Shawwal, 932 (2nd Aug., 1526), and ho died 
in 934 before his father had ever seen him. 

Description of various auspicious events in this year (933), of 

THE NEWS OF THE REBELLION OF RaNA SANGA AND OF THE MEET¬ 
ING of ms Highness JxVHANban! with piis Majesty Giti-sitani. 

On Wednesday, 24 Safer 1 (30th Nov., 1526), orders were issued 
to his Highness JahanbanI that he should make over Jaunpur to some 
officers and himself return with all speed, as Rana Sanga was advanc¬ 
ing with a large army of Hindus and Muhammadans. The convey¬ 
ance of this message was given to Muhammad 'All, son of Militar 
Haidar Rikabdar. 

In this year Nizam Khan, the governor of Blana, did homage 
through the instrumentality of that fountain of blessings Rafi'u-d-din 
Safavl,* arid made over the fortress of Blana to the imperial officers. 
Tatar Khan also tendered Gwallar and kissed the threshold; and 
Muhammad Zaitun made over Dholpiir and submitted himself. Every¬ 
one received royal favours corresponding to his sincerity and loyalty 
and was secured against calamities. 

On 16 Rabi'u-l-awwal (21st Dec.) of this year, the mother of 
Sultan Ibrahim formed a plot 3 by the means of the cooks which had a 
happy* issue,—the crude imaginings of evil-disposed persons coming 
to nothing and they themselves meeting with punishment. 


1 24 Muharram, Ers. and P. de 0. 
This is probably correct. A.F. has 
probably written Safar because that 
month appears iu a preceding entry 
in Babar’s Mem, 24 Muharram= 
31st October. 

* A native of Tj near the Persian 

33 


Gulf. He was a teacher of A.P.’s 
father and was buried opposite Agra. 
Blochmann, Preface ii and 523 and 
Jarrett II, 180 and III, 423. 

3 She attempted to have Babar poi¬ 
soned. Babar, Ers., 347. 

4 Balchair guzasht, qu. turned out 








When the orders were received by his Highness JahfnbgtiT, lie 
appointed Shah Mir Husain and Amir Sultan Junaid Barlas to the 
command of Jaunpur, and leaving Qa-zl Jla who was* one of those 
trained up by his Majesty Gftl-sitaitf, to assist these two officers, he 
set out for the capital. He also appointed Shaikh Baya&Id to Oudfa 
and as 6 A lam Khan held KalpI and it was necessary to dispose of him, 
either peaceably or by force, he led his victorious army thither. By 
working on his hopes and fears, he brought him into the path of 
105 pbedience, and taking him in his train, presented him at the world- 
protecting Court. On Sunday, 3rd RabPu-s-sanI, he arrived at the 
Carbagh, 1 known later as the Hasht Bihisht (Bight Paradises) and 
which was by its verdure the spring of power and fortune, and pre¬ 
sented himself before his Majesty Gltl-sitSm. On the same day 
i Khwaja Dost Khawand arrived from Kabul, and was received with 
honour. 

At this time representations were continually arriving from 
Mahdl Khwaja who was in Biana, about the rebellion of Ran a Sanga 
and his warlike preparations. 


well. Price (IV. 691) seems to have 
read bukhir gumsht, went into dark¬ 
ness, i.e was killed. But it would 
seem from the Memoirs that she was 
only put into confinement. See too 
Firishta. 


l Now called Rambagh? A. F. r s 
birthplace and opposite Agr»~ 
Blochmann, ii and Jarrett II,. 180 
and 423. 
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CHAPTER XlX. 

Op his Majesty GM-sitanI PiRBtfs-MAKANi’s drawing tti» 
his Porces against Ran a SangI, and upbearing 

THE STANDARDS OP VICTORY. 

Whene’er a design takes Toot in the bosom of an auspiciotts one, 
<on whose honoured head God, the World-arranger, hath placed the 
'diadem of true sovereignty, and whose lofty intellect is set on obey¬ 
ing the behests of the Lord of Lords, his action rises above the petty 
views of the vulgar, and he achieves Success in realm and religion 
(din a dunya). The Wondrous deeds of his Majesty Gitl-sitant 
Pird us-makanl are an instance of this, for as his felicity increased 
so also did his wisdom, and in proportion as the causes of dizziness 
augmented, so also did his prudence become enhanced. He ever 
took refuge in the Divine Unity, and in the administration of justice 
and the management of 'State affairs, never deviated a hair’s breadth 
from the highway of reason. And at this time when R5n§ Sanga, 
in the pride of his numbers and courage and with his brains full of 
boastful madness, began to act presumptuously, and to remove his 
foot from the circle of equanimity, and was drawing nigh with the 
stride of boldness, he (Babar) made the favour of God his strong¬ 
hold, and gave no admission to the attacks of dismay but proceeded 
to quell that ill-fated disturber of the Age. 

On Monday, 9 Jumada-l-awwal (11th February, 1527), he 
marched out from Agra fro extirpate this sedition, and pitched his 
camp in the neighbourhood of the city. Reports Were continually 
arriving that the ill-fated one (Rana Saug&) had attacked Biana with 
a large army, and that the troops who had come out of that town, 
had i^ot been able to withstand him and had turned back. Sankar 
Kbapj Janjuha was killed on that occasion, and Amir Kita Beg 1 
woffled. Having halted four days, he (Babar) marched on the fifth 
and enclTP ed iu tlie P lain of Mandhakar* which lies between Agra 

1 T.R, 313£f. He was brother of _ 2 Perhaps the Mandawar of the 

MSr Ahmad Qasim Kohhar. Ain. Jarrett II, 182. 
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and Sikri. It occurred to him that there was no water-supply for 
the troops except in Sikri—(which after returning* thanks for his 
victory, his Majesty Griti-sitani, by giving diacritical points, named 
Shukri (thanksgiving) and which is now by the auspicious felicity of 
106 the king of kings, known as Fathpur, from its giving victory to 
hearts)—and it might happen that the hostile army by using des¬ 
patch, would get possession of this. In consequence of this just 
thought, he proceeded next day towards Fathpur and sent Amir 
•Darvesh Muhammad Sarban in advance in order that lie might find a 
proper ground for encampment. The said Amir fixed on an eligible 
spot in the neighbourhood of Fathpur Lake {Kill) which is a broad 
sheet of water and an ocean-like reservoir, and that was made the 
pleasant ground of encampment. From thence messengers went to 
summon Mahdl Khwaja and the other officers who were in Biana. 
Beg Mirak 1 who was a servant of Jahanbani and a number of the 
Emperor's special attendants were sent to collect information. In 
the morning* intelligence was brought that the opposing army had 
advanced one kos beyond Bisawar and were eighteen / cos distant. On 
the same day Mahdl Khwaja, 2 Muhammad 3 Sultan Mirza and the 
other officers who had been in Biana, arrived and did homage. During 
this time, daily skirmishes took place between the outposts in which 
gallant soldiers distinguished themselves and received the royal ap¬ 
probation. 

At length on Saturday, 13 Jumada-l-akhar 933 (16th March, 
1527), Rana Sanga advanced with a large army to a hill near the 
village of Khanwa 4 in the Sarlcar of Biana and about two kos from 
the imperial camp. 

His Majesty states in his Memoirs that according to the Indian 
calculation by which territory yielding one lakh of revenue furnishes 
J00 horse, and one of a kror of revenue, 10,000 horse, the dominions 


l Possibly the grandfather of 
Nizamu-d-din AJ^inad, the author of 
the Tabaqat. 

a Babar’s brother-in-law. The 
statement that he was a son-in-law 
is a mistake of Erskine. Khwanda- 
mTr tells its near the end of the 
Habibu-s-siyar that Mahdl Khwaja 


was married to Babar’s sister 

Khanzada. 

8 A grandson of Sultan Hus' ">f 
Herat. Babar made him goy e ^ nor 
of Kanauj, Mem. 181. 

4 37 miles west of Agra, in the 
Bhartpur State. 
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of Rani Bangs, as yielding ten krors of revenue, furnished 100,000 
horse. Many chiefs also, who had never served under him before, 
gave in their allegiance and increased his army. Thus Bilahu-d-din,‘ 
the ruler of Raisin and Sarangpur, etc., supplied 30,000 horse ; Rawal 
Udi Singh of Nagaur, 12,000; Hasan Khan Mewafcl, ruler of Mewat, 
•12,000; Bibirl* Mai Idari, 1 2 3 4,000, Nirpat Hada, 7,000; Sitarvi Kacx 
(of Cutch), 6,000; Dbaran 4 * Deo, ruler of Mirtha, 4,000; Narsingh 
Deo Cuban, 6 4,000; Mahmud Khan, son of Sikandar Sultan, though 
he bad no territory, yet 6 * in hope of regaining bis ancestral throne, 
brought with him 10,000 horse; so that the wdiolo force amounted to 
two lakhs and 1,000 horse. 

When his Majesty heard of the arrival of the enemy, he set about 
arranging his forces. The royal station was in the centre. Gin 
Timur 7 Sultan, Mmia* Sulaiman, Khwaja Ddst Khawand, Yunus ‘All, 107 
gjiah Mansur Barlas, Darvosh Muhammad Sarban, 9 'Abdu-l-lah Kitab- 
dar, Dost Ishak Aqa and others of the great officers were stationed in 
till right. On the left were ‘Alffu-d-dim, 10 son of Sultan Buhlul Lodi; 
Shaikh S&bi KhwafI, Amir Muhibb ‘All, son of Nizamn-d-din ‘All 
Khalifa; r j"ardi Beg, brother of Quc Beg; ghirafgan, son of Quc Beg; 
Araish Kha^h Khwaja Husain and many other servants of the Sultan¬ 
ate and pillars of the State. 

rpiie right wing was adorned by the fortunate presence of his 


1 Text, Silhadi. See Erskine’s 
B. & K h #!*• 

2 jjtskine, Bdrunal (360). 

a ]Vlar or Edar in Kathiawar, 
(iiijrat. 

* Text, Farm and also in fragment 
of Babar’s Mem. trs. by P. de C. II, 

445. 

6 This passage occurs in the re¬ 
port of the victory drawn up by 
Shaikh Zainu-d-din (Babar, Ers.,360). 

Tb "re is some discrepancy about the 
proper names and I have corrected 

some of those in the Text. 

* Copied from Babar (Ers., 360), 
\,ut the meaning there is that 10,000 

horsemen followed him because they 


hoped that he would recover his 
ancestral possessions. 

17 The eighth son of Sultan Ahmad 
Khan and grandson of Yunus Khan, 
so he was Babar’s cousin, i.e his 
mother’s nephew. He died of dysen¬ 
tery at Agra. ( T.B . N. & E., 161). 

8 Son of Mirza Khan and after¬ 
wards ruler of Badakhshan. 

9 A disciple of Khwaja Ahrar. 

10 Brother of Sultan Sikandar and 
uncle of Ibrahim Sultan who was 
killed at Pampat. Ers. B. & H. 1^ 
423 and 421r&. According to an¬ 
other account, ‘Ala’u-d-din was 
Ibrahim’s brother. He was gener¬ 
ally known as ‘Alam Khan. 
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Highness Jahanbani and on his right wore Q&sim Husain Sultan, 
Ahmad Yusuf <5ghlaqu, Hindu Beg Quern, Khusrii Kokultaah, Qawam 
Beg, Urdu-shan, Wall Khaain, QaraquBl, Plr Quli Sistam, Khwaja 
Pahlwan Badakhshl, ‘Abdu-1-shakur and many other gallant men/ 
On the victorious left of his Highness JahSnb&ni, were Mir Hama, 
Muhammad! Kokultash, and Khwajagi Asad J&mdar. 

And on the right wing there were nobles of India such as the 
Khan-khanan, Dilawar Khan, Mulkdad Kararani and Sh aikh (Jhuram 

On the left wing were Sayyid Mahdi Khwaja, Muhammad Sultan 
Mlrza, ‘Adil Sultan, son of Mahdi Sultan, ‘Abdu-l-‘az!z M!r Akhur, 
Muhammad ‘All Jang Jang, Qatlaq Qadam Qar&wal, §hah Husain Bar- 
begl, Jan Beg Atka, And of the nobles of India there were Jalal 
Khan and Kamal Khan, sons of Sultan ‘Ala’u-d-dln, ‘AH Khan Shaikh- 
zada Farmuli, Niz&m Khan of Blana and many other brave warriors 
who girt the waist of service with perfect loyalty. And as a flanking 
party, there were Tardi Ikka, Mulk Qasim, brother of Baba Qushqa 
and many Mughals on the right wing. Muraan Atka and Ru^ctin 
Turkaman with many of the Emperor's special dependants were 
stationed on the left wing. 

For the sake of protection, the practise of the holy warriors of 
Rum was followed and a line of carts was arranged and connected by 
chains so that there might be cover for the matchlock-men ana ca-nno- 
niers, who were in front of the soldiers,—and Nizamu-d-dl n ‘All 
Khalifa was appointed to command this line. Sultan Muhammad Bakh- 
shl, after arranging the commanders and officers in their posts, stood 
near the Emperor to hear his commands which were allied to I)ivme 
inspiration,—and despatched adjutants (tawdddn) and couriers to aH 
sides who conveyed the orders to the officers. When the pillars of 
108 the army had been arranged in this excellent manner, a command 
was issued that no one should stir without orders from his position, 
nor without permission advance his foot into the battle. A watch of 
the day had passed 1 when the fire of war was kindled. 


Verse . 

The soldiers bestirred themselves on each side, 
Day and night were commingled, 


i About!? a. m. 
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On each side arose a war-cry, 

Two seas of hate foamed at the lips, 

The steel-shod hoofs of the chargers 
Reddened the ground with the blood of the brave. 

I The world-holder mid his glorious camp 
Moved exultant on his prancing steed. 

Such a battle raged on the right and left wings that the earth 
quaked and the universe resounded with the clangour. The left wing 
of the enemy moved against the imperial right and fell upon Khusru 
Kokultash, M.ulk Qasim and Baba Qushqa. Cm Timur Sultan was 
ordered to go to their assistance and by his intrepid aid he drove the 
enemy nearly to the rear 1 of their centre. A noble reward was as¬ 
signed to him for this. Mustafa Riiml brought forward the carts 
from the centre of his Highness Jalianbani’s division and by his match¬ 
locks and culverins (zarbzan) so broke up the ranks of the enemy that 
the rust was scoured off from the mirror-hearts of the brave combat¬ 
ants, and many of the enemy were laid level with the earth and were 
annihilated. And, as from time to time, the hostile troops advanced, 
so did his Majesty Giti-sitanT send on picked men to succour his vic¬ 
torious soldiers. 

At one time orders were given to Qasim Husain Sultan, Ahmad 
Yusuf and Qawam Beg; at another to Hindu Beg Qucin; at another 
to Muhammad Kokultash and Khwajagi Asad. After that Yunus 
'All, Shah Mansur Barlas and ‘Abdul-l-lah Kitabdar received orders. 
Then Dost Ishak Aqa, Muhammad Khalil Akhta Begi were sent 
to assist. The enemy’s right wing repeatedly attacked the left 
“wing of the victorious army but every time the loyal souled Ghazls 
affixed some of them to the ground by a rain of calamitous arrows, and 
slew many of them with the lightning of daggers and scimitars. Muman 
Atka and Rustam Turkaman acting according to orders, attacked the 
benighted bands from the rear, and Mulla Mahmud and ‘All Atka 
Bashllq who were servants of K lwaja Khalifa went to their assistance. 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, ‘A il Sultan, ‘Abdu-l-‘azlz Mir Akhur, 
Qatlaq Qadam Qarawal, Muhammad ‘All Jang Jang, Shah Husain 
Barbegi and Mu gh al GhanjI engaged in action and maintained a firm 
position. Khwaja Husain went with a body of the household troops 


1 Babar, nearly to their centre. 
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109 {(Mwdmdn) to their assistance and all the victorious warriors,—who with 
jeopardy of their lives devoted themselves to service,—made lofty the 
standards of toil by taking vengeance on the enemy, and choked the 
springs of the enemy’s hope with the dust of failure. 

Verse . 

The hands i of the javelin-throwers were knot upon knot 
(girih bar girih), 

The backs of the brazen-bodied ones were cuirass upon 
cuirass (zirih bar zirih). 

On each side, the rock-piercing spears 
Closed with thorns the path of safety. 

The shining of caerulean scimitars 
Deprived eyes of sight by their gleaming. \ 

The dust of the earth put a cap on the Mooii'. 

And stopped the breath in the throat. 

As the engagement was long, owing to the numbers of'-.fche enemy, 
orders were issued to the household troops, who were behind the 
carts like chained tigers,—to emerge from the right and lefCaentre 
and after leaving a space in the middle for the musketeers, to change 
from both sides. In accordance with the noble call the gallant 
youths and valiant warriors, like tigers breaking from their chains 
and gaining their liberty, dashed forward. The clashing ( cahdcdk) 
of swords and the whizzing (shi'pasha'p) of arrows reached theft 
heavens, and that rare one of the Age, 'All Quli, 2 stood with his fol¬ 
lowing in front of the centre and performed wonders in discharging 
stones 8 and in firing of culverins and muskets. Just then ornery 
were issued for moving forward the carriages of the centre and his 
Majesty himself moved against the foe. When this was perceived by 
the glorious army, they became agitated like a billowy sea and all 
at once made an assault on the hostile ranks. At the end of the clay 
the flame of conflict so blazed up that the right and left of the vic¬ 
torious army forced and drove the enfeebled left and right of the 


1 The meaning seems to be that 
the opposing. soldiers were locked 
together in flight. The phrase bra¬ 
zen-bodied was an epithet of Isfan- 


diyar, a Persian hero killed by 
Bust am. 

2 Ustacl ‘All Qali the cannonier. 

8 Sang. It may also mean cannon¬ 
balls. 
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enemy into one mass with their centre, and so beat upon that wretched 
body that all those ill-fated ones washed their hands of life and rushed 
upon the right and left centre of the imperialists. They approached 
very near but the high-minded Ghazis stood firm and quitted them¬ 
selves like men. By heaven’s help, the opponents were unable to 
abide the contest and those ill-fated, wretched ones were compelled 
to loose the rein of firmness from the palm of contrivance aud to take 
flight and to regard as meritorious their escaping half-dead from such 
a courage-testing contest. The breezes of victory and success blew 
on the grove of fortunate standards, and the buds of strength and 
help blossomed on the branches of faith and exertion. Many of the HO 
hostile troops became the food of the blood-drinking sword and of the 
hawking arrow. And many wounded, the remains of the sword, 
turned the dust-stained cheek of courage, and the besom of dis¬ 
may swept away the rubbish of their presence from the field of battle, 
quivering like moving sands, they became a Sahara of wretchedness. 
I.Iasan Khan Mewati was killed by a bullet and Rawal Uday Singh, i 
Manik Cand Cuban, Rai Candrabhan Dilpat Rai, Gangu, Kram Singh, 

Rao Nagarsi 2 (?) and many of their great chiefs were slain. Many 
thousand wounded were destroyed by the hands and ’neath the swift 
feet of the victorious army. MuhammadI Kokultash, f Abdu-l-‘aziz 
Mir Akhiir, ‘All Khan and some others were sent to pursue Rana 
Sanga. 

His Majesty Giti-sitani Firdus-makSni having become victorious 
returned thanks for this great victory and sublime blessing to Al- 
iniglHy God, Glory be to His Name, (who arranges the series of 
fates, by re-setting the openings and shuttings of things visible and 
'•'invisible), and pursued the enemy for one Jtoa from the field of battle, 
till at length night fell; that day was black for foes and that night 
joyful for friends. Then he recalled his lofty spirit from the enemy 
and beating high the drum of success, turned and reached his camp 
some hours after night-fall. As it was not ordained of God that that 
abandoned one (Rana Sanga) should be taken, the men who were sent 
in pursuit of him, did not manage well. His Majesty observes thereon, 

“ The time was critical, I should have gone myself and not have trust- 


1 Tod, “of Dangarpiir.” Bikers! with the variant N agar si. 

8 Text, Dangarsi. Erskine, Rao P. de C., Ilao Niguersl. 
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ed to others.” Sjjailch Zain the Sadr who was possessed of distin¬ 
guished qualities, found the date of this great victory in the words 
Fath-i-Bddshdh-i-Islam 1 and Mir Gesu sent the same chronogram from 
Kabul. His Majesty writes in his Memoirs that there was a similar 
coincidence in the chronograms of the former victory of Dipalpur 
when two persons found the date Wnsat-i-shahr-i-lia}n‘u-l-a'wwal . 2 

When so great a victory had been gained, the pursuit of Rana 
Sauga and the attack on his country were postponed and preference 
was given to the conquest of Mewat. Muhammad ‘AK Jang Jang, 
111 Shaikh Ghuran and ‘Abdu-l-Muluk Qurci were sent with a large force 
against Ilyas Khan who had raised the head of sedition in Koil 3 in 
the Dfiab and had imprisoned Kacak 'All the governor of that place. 
When the victorious army approached, he was unable to resist them 
and retired. After the victorious army had reached Agra, that rebel 
was produced before the royal Court and met with capital 4 punish¬ 
ment. 

As the conquest of Mewat had been determined upon by the 
world-adorning soul (of Babar), he proceeded to that province. On 
Wednesday, 6 Rajab (7th April, 1527), he arrived at Alwar which 
is the capital of Mewat. The treasures of Alwar were bestowed on 
his Highness Jahanbani. And when this territory had been annexed, 
he returned to the capital in order to undertake the reduction of the 
eastern territories. 

Departure op his Highness Jahanbani foe Kabul and Badaehsh^N, 

AND THE MARCH OF THE ROYAL ARMY TO AGRA. / 

t 

As it was necessary to arrange for the administration of Kabul 
and Badakhshan, and as the time was exigent, and as Badakhshan 
had been committed to Humayun since 917 8 (1511) when Mirza Khan 


* The letters make 933. 

2 The letters make 930. See 
supra. Babar (.Ers., 368) says that it 
was the same persons. Shaikh Zain 
and Mir Gesu, who found out the 
Dipalpur chronogram. 

& Jarrett II. 188. Text, Kol. It is 
in ‘Aligarh. 

4 He was flayed alive. Ers., Babar, 
368 and P. do Courteille II. 310. 


5 As pointed out by Ers. (B. & 
H., I. 341) and Blochmann (311u.) 
and Mr. Ney Elias (T. R. 373n.), this 
date which is also given by Haidar 
Mirza, must be wrong and is per¬ 
haps a mistake for 927 (1521). In 
917, Humayun was only three or four 
years old, and in the T. R. (353) we 
have an account of Mirza Khan 
as reigning in Badakhshan in 924. 
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had died, and as many servants were employed there, his Highness 
JahanbanT, ornament of world-subduing, jewel of the sword of fortune, 
forehead of glory, frontispiece of splendour and glory, preamble of an 
incomparable model, pupil of the eyes of sovereignty and the Khildfat, 
the father of victory ( abfi-n-nct&r ), NasTru-d-dln Muhammad 
Hum ay tin was, on 9 th Rajab of this auspicious Qiumciyiin~fal) year 
(11th April, 1527), at 3 hos from Alwar despatched to that country. 
At the same time, the Emperor swiftly applied himself to the reduc¬ 
tion of Biban Af gh an who during the Rana's disturbance had besieged 
Laklinaw and taken possession of it. Qasim Husain Sultan, Malik 
Qasim Baba Qashqa, AbiVl-Mu^ainmad Nlzabaz, ^lusain Khan, and 
—from among the Amirs of India,—-All Khan ParmulT, Mulkdad 
Kararani, Tatar Khan and Khan Jahan were sent along with Muham¬ 
mad Sultan Mirza against him. That luckless one, on hearing of 
the approach of the glorious army, left all his goods behind him, and 
fled with naught hut the coin of life in his palm. His Majesty at the 
end of this year, visited Fathptir (Sikri) and Ban 1 and then proceed¬ 
ed to Agra, In 934 he visited Koil and went from thence to Sambal* 
to hunt, and after viewing these delightful Highlands, returned to 
the capital. On 28th Safar (23rd Nov.) FaklrjaMn Begam 8 and 


According to P. de C/s fragment 
of Babar’s Mems. (II. 452) Mirza 
Khan did not die till 934. This 
must be wrong, for Babar speaks of 
Badakhshan as belonging to himself 
at the time (932) of his conquest of 
India, and it is plain that Mirza 
Khan was not alive after 927. 
(Babar, Ers. 286 and note.) Most 
probably he died in 926, as Firighta 
says and as is in accordance with 
Haidar Mirza’s statement (Elias & 
Ross 387) that Humayun’s reign in 
Badakhshan began in 926. The 
events of this year, with the excep¬ 
tion of those of the first month, are 
not recorded in Babar’s Memoirs 
which are blank for the six years 
from Safar 926 to 932, Gulbadan 
does not give any precise date for 


112 


the death but says that ambassadors 
from Bada kh shan brought the news 
about the time of the Bajaur cam¬ 
paign. Apparently they brought 
Sulaiman, Mirza Khan’s young son, 
with them. Gulbadan says that 
thereupon, Babar sent Humayun to 
Badakhshan and she adds the inter¬ 
esting circumstance that Babar and 
Maham (Humayun’s mother) fol¬ 
lowed him there and stayed a few 
days. 

1 In Dholpur, Rajputana and 44 
miles south-west of Agra. 

2 Or Samblial. See Jarrett II, 
281, where A. F. states that the rhi¬ 
noceros is found in Sambhal. 

8 Babar’s paternal aunts; they 
seem to have made a short stay only 
with him and then to have returned 
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JChadlja Sultan Begam arrived from Kabul, and his Majesty embark¬ 
ed on a boat and went to meet them and behaved with liberality 
towards them. 

As news was frequently brought that MedinI Rai, the ruler of 
Canderi 1 was collecting troops and that the Rana also was preparing 
war and putting together the materials of his own destruction, the 
Emperor marched in a fortunate hour against Canderi and also sent 
6,000 or 7,000 gallant men from KalpI under Cin Timur Sultan, to 
Canderi. On the morning of Wednesday, 7th Jumada'l-awwal (29fch 
Jan., 1528), a splendid victory was gained at Canderi. Fcdh-i-ddru-l~ 
harb (Conquest of the hostile country, i.e., of the country of the infi¬ 
dels = 934) is the chronogram of this Divine aid. After this Canderi 
was made over to Ahmad Shah, grandson of Sultan Nasiru-d-dln and 
then the Emperor returned on Sunday, 11th JumadaT-awwal (2nd 
Feb.). 

It has been stated by trustworthy annalists that the Rana (Sa/nga) 
had meditated revolt and been collecting an army before the Emperor 
marched against Canderi, and that when the former came to Irij, 8 * 
Afaq, 3 a servant of his Majesty Gltl-sitanl Firdus-makanl, had put it 
into a condition of defence. That black-fated one came and besieged 
the place, but one night lie beheld in a dream an ancestor of his 
under a dreadful appearance. He awoke in terror and horror and 
began to tremble in all his limbs. After this he immediately set about 
his return and on the way, the forces of death attacked him and he died. 
The victorious army crossed the river of Burhanpur and it came to the 
ears of the Emperor that Ma'ruf, Biban and Bayazid had gathered 
their forces and that the imperial servants had abandoned Kanauj 
and come to Raberl and that the enemy had taken the fort of Shams- 
abad from AbuT-muhammad Nizabaz. Accordingly the reins of 
resolution were turned to that quarter and a number of heroes were 
sent on in advance. Merely on seeing the soldiers, the son of Ma'ruf 
became dumbfounded and fled from Kanauj; and Biban, Bayazid and 
Ma'ruf having heard of the royal army, crossed the Ganges and re- 


to Kabul. (Babar, Ers. 382 and 387.) 
Gulbadan says there were seven of 
them, all daughters of Abu Said 
and she gives some of their names. 


1 Jarrett II, 196. It is inGwalyar. 
s Jarrett II, 187. 

8 Babar, Ers. 387, Mulla Afaq. 
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inained on tlie east side, opposite K anauj, with ; view to dispute the 
passage. The royal army continued , to advanceand on Friday, 3rd 
Muharram, 935 (18th Sept., 1528), Ml iv.a ‘Ask'arl vho had been sent 
for from Kabul before the Candor! dist-,tirbance, to advise (with the 
Emperor) on the affairs of Multan, arrived and enter'd upon auspi¬ 
cious service. On Friday next, the ‘Ashurai. (10th Muharam) his Ma¬ 
jesty halted at Gwalyar and next morning surveyed tin palaces of 
Bikramajlt and Man Singh and then proceeded towards tie capital. 
He arrived there on Thursday, 25th Muharram. 

On Monday, 10th RabTu-l-awwal, couriers arrived from his High¬ 
ness Jahanbani in Badakhshan and brought several pieces of good 
news. It was written that a son had been born to his Highness 
Jahanbani by the chaste daughter of Yadgar Taghal and that he had 
received the name of Al-aman. 1 As this name was equivocal and had 
an improper meaning among the generality, it was not approved of. 
It was not acceptable also because it had not received the assent of 
his (Babar’s) holy heart. The pleasing of the father, especially such 
a father and such a king, is fruitful of blessings, visible and invisible, 
and the displeasing of him is the cause of a hundred evils, external 
and internal. What marvel then if men of experience regard the 
rapid disappearance of this first fruits of sovereignty as a mark of 
this displeasure. 

When his Majesty had been settled in the capital, he convened 
the Turk! and Indian nobles and had a splendid feast and held a 
consultation about the settlement of the eastern districts and the 
extinguishing of the flame of rebellion. After much discussion it was 
agreed, that before his Majesty took the field, Mirza f AskarI should 
be sent to the east with a large force and that when the trans-Gange- 
tic Amirs had joined him with their' forces, some great expedition 
might be undertaken. In accordance with this determination, Mirza 
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1 Al-ciman , in Arabic, means peace 
or protection; also the protected 
one, the trusty. But Babar did not 
like the name because people in gen¬ 
eral pronounce it alaman or Homan, 
and these words in Turk! have bad 
meanings, viz., alaman is a plunderer 
or runner, and Homan, “ I do not 


feel.” (P. de C. II, 363 k,. See also 
Diets. 8 . v.) Babar's objections to the 
name are given in his letter to Hu- 
mayun (Ers., 391). Besides the am¬ 
biguity mentioned above, he objected 
because it was unusual to place the 
article al thus before a name. 
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‘ AskarT departed on Holiday , 7ill Rabi f u-l-ukhar, while the Emperov 
himself went for a vkit and for liunting towards Dholpur. 

On 3rd Jumaia’l-awwal ne ws came that Mahmud, 1 2 * * * * * the son of 
Iskandar, had tafen Bihar and was l’aising the head of rebellion. His 
Majesty returned from hunting to Agra and it was settled that he 
should procefd in person the eastern districts. 

At this ijime, couriers came from Badakhshan with the intelli¬ 
gence that his Highness Jahanbani had collected the troops of those 
provinces and accompanied by Sultan Wais/ had set out with 40 or 50 
thousand men Qu an expedition against Samarkand. It was also re¬ 
ported tha& there was talk of a peace. In an auspicious moment a 
message' was sent that, if the time for negociations had not passed, 
he should make peace until the affairs of India had been cleared off. 
The letter also summoned Hindal Mlrza and mentioned that Kabul 
was to be a royal domain. He (Babar) also wrote Hod. willing, 
«when the affairs of Hindustan which are near settlement, shall be 
" finished, we shall leave these faithful servants and ourselves visit 
“ our hereditary kingdoms. It is proper 8 that all the servants of 
“ these countries should make preparations for the expedition and 
“ await the arrival of the imperial army.” (Babar’s) 

On Thursday, the 17th of the said month, he crossed the Jumna 
and went towards the eastern districts. 

In these days the ambassadors of Nusrat Shah/ the ruler of 
Bengal, brought valuable presents and did homage. 


1 Brother of the Ibrahim slain at 
Panipat. 

2 Ers., B. & H., I. 509. He was 

an Amir of Kh atlan (T.K>. 21 n.) and 

is often called Sultan Awais orUwais. 

He was Sulaiman’s father-in-law. 

(Blochmann, 311.) Babar refers to 
him in a letter to Humayun (392). 
Apparently he was at one time king 

of Swat. (Babar, Ers., 249). 

8 In this and other passages of 
this chapter, describing the events 
of 935, A.E.’s abstract agrees with 
P. de C.Vtrs. (Yol. II.) rather than 
with Ers. The meaning is not clear 


in the text, but seems to be that the 
army to be awaited is Babar’s. The 
corresponding passage occurs in a 
letter to Humayun (P. de C. II, 456) 
and refers to Babar*8 desire that all 
his subjects should assist Humayuit 
in his projected expedition against the 
Uzbegs. P. de C. has, “ En attendant, 
il est nEcessaire que tous'nos sujets 
se joignent a Humaiim dans cette 
Expedition et le servent ayec fidelitE.” 

4 Son of ‘Alahi-d-dtn Husain S^ah. 
Babar has a short notice of him 
(Ers., 311). He was also called Nasi b 
and apparently reigned 1518-1532. 
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On Monday, 19th Juraada'l-akhar, Mirza ‘Askari arrived on the 
banks of the Granges and tendered his duty. He was ordered to 
march with his army down the opposite bank of the river. Near 
Karra 1 news came of the defeat of Mahmud Khan, the son of Sultan 
Sikandar. Having advanced near the borders of Grhazipur, he stop¬ 
ped at Bhojpur 2 and Bihiya. 2 In that place Bihar was bestowed on 
Mirza Muhammad Zaraan. 8 On Monday, 5th Ramazan, 4 * 6 being set at 
ease with regard to Bengal and Bihar, he proceeded to Simvar 8 to put 
down Biban and Bayazid. The enemy engaged with the victorious 
army and was defeated. After visiting Kharfd 8 and Sikandarpur 
and being satisfied with the state of things there, he rode post 7 
towards Agra which he reached in a short space of time. 

His Highness Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyani had spent one year 
pleasurably in Badakhshaii. Suddenly a desire for the society of 
his Majesty Giti-sitani,—who was a world of internal and external 
perfections,—took possession of . him and being unable to restrain 
himself, he made over Badakhshan to Sultan Wais, the father-in-law 
of Mirza Sulaiman, and proceeded towards the Qibla of fortune and 
Kafha of hopes. Thus in one day he arrived at Kabul. Mirza Kam- 
ran had come therefrom Qandahar. They met in the f Idgah 8 and 


1 42 miles north-west of Allahabad 
and in Allahabad district. Jarrett 
II, 167. 

2 Towns in Shah ah ad. 

5 The Mems. say (418), that the 

government of Jaunpur was con¬ 
ferred on Muhammad Zaman but he 
also held Bihar (409 and 410). 

* Should be 15th (24th May). (Ers., 
419). 

6 So in Text, but in Mems. (Ers., 

v 419) instead of Sirwar, we have the 

ri ver Sarju or Grogra mentioned and 
urelfeld that Babar marched from 
bis stetson on its hanks to put down 
the rebels. But A.F. is nearly in 
accord with P. de C. II, 456, where 
Babar says that on Thursday, 7th 
Ramazan, ho marched towards Sirwar 


to repulse Biban and Bayazid. Sir- 
war is also mentioned in Mem. (Ers. 
420) and appears in the list of Babar's 
provinces. (Ers., B. & H., I. 541). 
See Blochmann, 381n. where it is 
stated that Sirwar got its name from 
the river Sarwa. 

8 In Jaunpur. Jarrett II, 163 and 
164. 

7 Probably because his family had 
just arrived from Kabul. He met 
Maham, his favourite wife and 
Humayun’s mother at midnight on 
Sunday, 27th June, 1529. 

8 P. de G. (II, 457) has “lors des 
ceremonies du Bairam.” Probably 
Kamran came there for this festival. 
There are two Bairams (Vullers 
s, v.), one on 1st Shawwal and one on 
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Kamran being surprised to see him, asked him the cause of his jour¬ 
ney. Hiimayun replied it was a desire to see his sovereign, and that 
though he was always seeing him with his mind's eye, yet this was not 
equal to a personal interview. He ordered Mirza Hindal to proceed 
from Kabul for the protection of Badakhshan and putting the foot of 
purpose in the stirrup of courage, and urging along the charger of 
joy on the highway of determination, he in a short time reached Agra 
and was rewarded by tendering his service. 

A wonderful thing was that his Majesty Griti-sitanl was sitting 
* at table and talking with his (JahanbanI’s) mother about him when 
suddenly 1 the shining star emerged from the ascension-point of 
Badakhshan. Their hearts were rejoiced and their eyes brightened, 
115 Each day of princes is a feast but that day, by the advent of his 
Highness Jahanbam, was made a feast such as cannot be described. 

Mirza Haidar writes 2 in his Tarlkh-i-rashldl that his Highness 
Jahanbam came to Hindustan in 935 (1528-29) at the summons of 
his Majesty Gltl-sitanl and that he left Paqr ‘All in Badakhshan. 

At this time the darling (lit, eye-pupil) of the Sultanate, Mirza 


10th Zi-l-hijja. Probably the latter 
is meant. On the other hand Babar 
(Ers., 428) seems to imply that Hu- 
may un was at Agra on 8th July, 
1529. If so the Bairam referred to 
must have been that of 1st Shawwal 
(June 8th) and Humayun must have 
reached Agra at about the same 
time as his mother. This too would 
harmonize with A.F.’s story that he 
appeared all of a sudden when his 
father and mother were talking of 
him. It agrees better too with 
Haidar’s statement that Sa‘Id Khan 
left Kashghar for Badakhshan in the 
beginning of Muharram 936 (Sept. 
1529). If Humay un only left Badakh. 
shan in the middle of August, there 
was hardly time for the Badakhshis 
to send to Sa‘id Khan for help and 
for him to get his army together by 
the beginning of September. Ac¬ 


cording to P. de C. (II, 457w.) and 
Ers., (Babar, 426) Humayun did not 
leave Badakhshan till 936 (1530). 

1 We are nob told the date of his 
arrival but as he was at Kabul 
during the Bairam and reached Agra 
in a few days (Babar, P. de C. II, 
457) he probably arrived at end of 
August, 1529. His mother had come 
about two months before, for Babar 
met her on Sunday night, 27th June. 
She had been six months on the 
journey. 

2 T.R., E. & R., 387. Ers. (B. 
& H., I. 508) has given good reason, 
for doubting the statement. Ver y 
probably Humayun gave out thafc/his 
father had sent for him and Haidar, 
who was in Badakhshan , shortly 
afterwards, may have recorded what 
he heard then. 
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Anwar * had just died and liis Majesty was deeply grieved on that 
account. The coming of his Highness Jahanbanl was therefore a 
great comfort to his heart. His Highness Jahanbanl remained for a 
while in attendance on him and the Emperor many times declared 
that Humayun was an incomparable companion. In fact the name 
of Insdn-i-lcamil (Perfection of Humanity) might well be applied to 
that majestic one. When he left Badakhfjjxan for India, Sultan 
Said Khan, who was the Khan of Kashghar and was related 3 to his 
Majesty and who, moreover, had been in his service and had received 
favours and instruction from him,—being stimulated to crude imagin¬ 
ations by messages from Sultan Vais and other Amirs of Iladakhshan, 
left Rashid Khan (his son) in Yarkand and marched against Badakh- 
shan. Before he arrived there Mirza Hindal had reached Badakhshan 
and established himself in Qil'a Zafar. 8 Said Khan besieged the 


A Gulbadan calls him Alur or 
Alwar Mirza and he appears in her 
list as the youngest child of her own 
mother, Dildar Begam. He must 
have been quite a child when he 
died in 1529, for his elder sister 
Gulbadan was only eight when Babar 
died in December 1530* She de¬ 
scribes Alar's illness and death. He 
was born at Kabul. Babar says 
(Ers. 250) that several children were 
horn to him in 925 (1519) but none 
of them lived. See in P. de C. (II* 45) 
a paragraph on this subject which 
is not in Ers. Its language causes 
confusion about the birth of Hin¬ 
dal for it would appear from Babar 
(Ers. 250 and P. de 0. II. 45) that he 
was born in 925. But if so, how could 
Babar make over the infant to bis 
mother (P. de C., II. 46) who had 
died in 911. The explanation is that 
there is a mistake inP.deC.’strs.,and 
that the child was made over to Ma- 
ham, Babar’s wife, and not to his mo¬ 
ther and thus became at once a son 
to Babar and a brother to Humayun. 

35 


a Bfibar's cousin, being the son of 
Sultan Ahmad, the brother of Babar’s 
mother. He was indebted to Babar 
for hospitality at Kabul and for the 
government of Farghana(Mems., Ers. 
217). It was Babar who suggested 
to Said Khan that he should call 
his son ‘Abdu-r-rashid. (T. B., E. 
& B., 140). The account of Said's 
raid into Badakhshan is given in the 
T. B., 387. It began at the com¬ 
mencement of 936 (about 5th Sep¬ 
tember 1529; 1. c. 388). 

8 The old capital of Badakhshan. 
It was on the Kokca and was built 
by one Mubarak Sh ah about the 
beginning of the 16th century. He 
called it QiPa-gafar on account of 
a victory which he gained there over 
the Uzbegs and because he belonged 
to the Muzaffar tribe (qu. the Ahl- 
i-muzaffar of Timur’s day?) The 
ruins of the fort still exist but the 
modern capital is Faizabad. (T. B. 
220 and n.) The old name of QiPa- 
zafar was Shaf-tiwar, (Babar, Ers. 
167). 
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fort for three months and then returned, re infectd to Kash gh ar. 
His Majesty Gitl-sitani heard that the KashgharTs had taken posses¬ 
sion of Badakhshan and he directed Khwaja Khalifa to go and put 
the affairs of that country in order. But the Khwaja in his folly 
delayed to obey. Then his Majesty asked JahanbanT who by his 
fortune had come to reside with his Majesty,—what he thought about 
going there himself. He represented in reply, that he had suffered 
affliction by being debarred from the blessing of his Majesty's pre* 
sence, and had vowed that he would never again voluntarily exile 
‘himself but that there was no help for it, if he were ordered to go. 

Accordingly Mirza Sulaiman was despatched to Badakhshan and 
a letter written to Sultan Sa'id saying, “ Considering J my numerous 
“ claims on your consideration, this affair seems strange; I have 
“ recalled Hindal Mlrza and have sent Sulaiman. If you have any 
“ regard for hereditary rights, you will be kind to Sulaiman and 
“ leave him in possession of Badakhshan, for he is as a son to us 
“ both. This would be well. Otherwise I, having given up my 
116 u responsibility, will place the inheritance in the hands of the heir. 
“The rest you know." i 2 * * * * * 8 


i Babar says (Ers. 217) “ Sultan 
44 Said Khan, the Kh,an of Kash- 
44 ghar ” (he was not so then which 

shows that Babar did not write his 

Memoirs year by year) 44 came to me 

14 with five or six naked followers on 

44 foot. I received them like my own 

44 brothers and gave him the Tuman 

44 of Mandraur.” 

8 I have substituted Mr. Boss' 
trs. (T.R., 389) for A.F.’s abstract. 
The meaning of the last sentence in 
the letter, is more clearly brought 
out by Ers.’ paraphrase (B. & H. I. 
512) 44 If not," ( i.e. f if Sultan Said 
did not yield), “ the Emperor, having 
44 resigned to him (Sulaiman) his own 
44 claims, would know how to sup- 
" port him against the pretensions of 
44 others." It seems evident that Ers. 
is right (508) in rejecting IJaidar 


Mirza’s statement that Humayun 
left Badakhshan in obedience to his 
father's commands. Perhaps he is 
confounding 935 with 932, when 
Babar summoned Humayun to help 
him in the conquest of India. It is 
clear that Humayun's abrupt depart 
ture in 935, deranged Babar's pro¬ 
ject of reconquering his ancestral 
kingdom and also that it led to dis¬ 
asters in Badakhshan. But Babar 
was probably too near his end and 
too fond of Humayun to quarrel 
with him for leaving hia post and 
coming to Agra. As Ers. remarks, 
the visit was probably arranged 
between Humayun and his mother. 
See P. de C. II. 457, for the passage 
which A.F. must have had before 
him. 
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Before Mirssa Sulaim&n had reached Kabul, 1 Badakhshan had 
been freed from the oppression of evil-thoughted men and been made 
an abode of peace, as has been already stated. When he arrived at 
Badakhghan, Eindal in accordance with orders (from Babar) made 
over the country to him and proceeded to India, 

After some time spent in attendance, his Majesty sent his Highness 
Jahanbanl to Sambal® which was his fief (jdgir). He remained happily 
there for six months and then was suddenly attacked by fever. Iho 
malady gradually increased and his Majesty Gltl-sitanl Firdus-makaul, 
growing disturbed at the alarming news, ordered, in his affection for 
him, that he be brought to Delhi and thence by water to Agra, in 
order that he might be treated by skilful physicians under the 
Emperor’s own eyes, A large number of learned doctors who were 
always in attendance at the royal Court, were directed to employ 
their talents in effecting a cure. In a short space of time, he was 
conveyed by boat. Though physicians used their skill aud exhibited 
Messiah-like science, he did not get better. As the sickness was 
prolonged, the Emperor one day was seated with the wise men of the 
Age by the Jumna and considering about remedies. Mir Abu 
Baqa 8 who was one of the most distinguished saints of the Age, 
represented that it had been received from the ancient sages, that in a 
case like this, when physicians were at a loss, the remedy was to give 
in alms the most valuable thing one had and to seek cure from God. 
His Majesty Gitl-sitani said, “I am the most valuable thing that 
“Humayun possesses; than me he has no better thing; I shall make 
“ myself a sacrifice for him. May God the Creator accept it.” 

Khwaja Khalifa and the other courtiers represented that Humayun 
would, by the grace of God, recover and attain to the limit of his 


1 Meaning that Sa‘id Khan had 
already retreated. Mr. Key Elias 
(389n) supposes that Kabul is a mis¬ 
take in the T.R. f° r Badakhshan, 
but no correction seems needed, for 
Sulaiman would go by Kabul from 
India to Badakhshan. (Price IV. 715) 
Sulaiman was then 16, having been 
born in 920 (1514). In the passage 
already referred to, (P. de C. If. 
457) “ Sulaiman” must be a mistake 


for Sultan Wais and the meaning 
be that the latter was Sulaiman s 
father-in-law. 

8 In the Muradabad district; north 
of Agra and east of Delhi. It was 
given to Humayun in fief in 1526 
(Babar, Ers., 338). 

a T.R. (E. & R.) 478. He was ap¬ 
parently related to Khwaja Khwand 
Mahmud also called Khwaja Nura. 
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natural life under tlie shadow of his Majesty’s fortune. Why had 
such an expression come from his tongue ? The meaning of the say* 
ing of the great men of old was that the most valuable article of 
propex'ty should be given in charity, consequently the priceless 
diamond which had in a mysterious way been obtained in the war 
with Ibrahim and had been presented to Humayun, should be sacri¬ 
ficed. He replied, “ What value has worldly wealth ? and how can 
it be a redemption for Humayun ? I myself shall be his sacrifice. 
“ He is in extremity and I have lost the power (. tdqat) to behold his 
powerlessness (bi-tdqatfy , but I can endure all his pain.” There¬ 
after he retired to his oratory and having performed such special 
rites as befitted the occasion, he thrice walked round his Highness 
Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyanl. When his prayer had been heard by 
God,—Glory be to His name!—he felt a strange effect on himself and 
cried out, “ Wo have borne it away. We have borne it away.” 
Immediately a strange heat of fever surged upon his Majesty and 
there was a sudden diminution of it in the person of his Highness 
Jahanbani. Thus in a Bhort time he entirely recovered, while Giti- 
sitani Firdus-makani gradually grew worse and the marks of dissolu¬ 
tion and death became apparent. 

Then out of his active mind and truth-seeking soul, he summoned 
his officers and nobles and making them place the hands of homage 1 
to the empire ( Khildfat) in the hands of Humayun, appointed him his 
heir and successor, placing him on the throne of sovereignty, while he 
himself remained bed-ridden ( zahib-i-farash ) at the foot of the throne. 
Hhwaja Khalifa, Qambar f AlI Beg, 2 TardlBeg, Hindu Beg, and all the 
others were in attendance. Lofty counsels and weighty mandates, 
such as might form a stock of lasting fortune and eternal auspicious- 

iios.s ; *_ _ wore imparted. Advice was given about munificence and 

justice, about acquiring the favour of God, cherishing subjects, pro- 


j —This Arabic word is de¬ 
rived from gb a contract or sale. 
In swearing allegianco it was usual, 
says Lane, for the person making 
the covenant to place his hand in 
that of the prince in confirmation of 
the covenant, as is done by the seller 
and buyer. 


2 T. R. (E. & R.) 307, 357, 422. 
He belonged to a family of Barki 
and was a son of Mir Kaka also 
called, apparently, Amir Qasim 
Kucin. Perhaps he is the Qambar 
‘All Mughal of Babar’s Mem. (Ers., 

17 ). 
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tecting mankind, the accepting of apologies of those who had failed 
in duty and the pardoning of transgressors; about the honouring of 
those who did good service and the casting down of the rebellious 
and the oppressors. And he exclaimed “ The cream of our testament- 
“ ary directions is this,, ‘Do naught against your brothers even 
“‘though they may deserve it.’” In truth it was owing to his 
observing the mandates of the Emperor that his Majesty Jahanbani 
Jannat-ashiyani suffered so many injuries from his brothers without 
avenging himself* as will clearly appear from this history. 

When his Majesty Giti-sitanI Firdns-makam was at the height 
of his disorder* Mir Khalifa took a short-sighted view — as is the 
nature of mankind—and from a suspicion that he entertained 
about his Highness Jahanbani wished to place Mahdl Khwaja on the 
throne. 1 The Khwaja too* from his evil disposition and wickedness 
and folly* gave way to vain thoughts and coming every day to the 
Darldr * made a disturbance. At last by the intervention of right¬ 
speaking, far-sighted men* Mir Khalifa was brought to the true 
path and passing from such thoughts* forbade the Khwaja to appear 
at the Darldr , and also prohibited anyone from visiting him. Thus* 
by the Divine aid* things came to their own place* and Right was 
fixed in its own centre. 

He (Babar) left this world on 6th JumadaT-awwal* 3 937* in the 118 
Caharbagh* on the banks of the Jumna in Agra. The eloquent of 
the Ago composed chronograms and elegies about his Majesty. 
Among them was this chronogram by MaulanS, Shihab Mu‘ammaT 
(the Enigmatist). 

Verse . 

Humayun becomes his kingdom’s heir. 5 

It would be impossible even if volumes were employed to 
detail the perfections of this Holy One. Among them he possessed 


1 For an account of this intrigue 
see Erg. (B. & H., I. 515 and Elliot, 
V. 187). Mahdl Khwaja was Babar’s 
brother-in-law. Perhaps Mir Khalifa 
was afraid of Humayun’s addiction 
to opium (T. R. E. & R. 469). Hu- 
may un's sudden leaving his post in 


Badakhshan must have given the old 
man a bad opinion of him. 

* Firishta, Monday, 5th Jumada'l- 
awwal (21st December, 1530). Ers- 
kine B. & H., I. 517. 

8 Himayun buwad wdris-i*mullc-U 
wai. 
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the eight essentials of empire, viz. (1) high fortune; (2) great 
designs ; (3) conquering power ; (4) administrative capacity ; (5) civi¬ 
lising faculty; (6) devotion to the welfare of God*s servants; 

(7) the cherishing of the army; (8 ) the restraining it from evil. 

And in acquired accomplishments, he was at the head of his Age. 
He held high rank as a poet and a prose-writer, and especially in 
Turk! poetry. The Turki diwdn 1 (diwdn-i~turJci) of his Majesty is 
of great eloquence and purity, and its contents are charming. His 
book of Masnawi which has the name of Mubin* (clear) is a famous 
composition and is mentioned with great applause by critics. He 
versified the Risdla-i-wdlidiycLZ of Khwaja Ahrar which is a pearl from 
the ocean of knowledge, and very excellent it was. He also wrote 
his Acts [Waqfdt) from the beginning of his reign to the time of 
departure with fidelity and in a lucid and eloquent style. It is an 
Institute for all earthly sovereigns and a manual for teaching right 
thoughts and proper ideas. This Institute of dominion and fortune 
was, by the world-obeyed commands of the king of kings, translated 
into Persian by Mirza Khan Khan-khanan, son of Bairam Khan, in 
the 34th year of the Divine Era, at the time of the return of the 
standards of glory from the roseate vernal abode of Kashmir and 
Kabul, so that its exquisite bounties might moisten the lips of all the 


i Probably A. P. could not read 
Turki and has copied Haidar Mlrza’s 
panegyric (T, R. E. & R. 173) for 
he seems only to use the Persian trs. 
of the Memoirs. 

8 Perhaps, Mubayyan. It was in 
Persian and Erskine says he has 
never met with it. According to 
Badaonl (I. 343) it was a versified 
treatise on Muhammadan law or 
Theology according to the Hanafl 
school and Shaikh Zain wrote a com¬ 
mentary on it which he called Mubin . 
See also Dr. Ranking’s translation, 
450. There are two excellent ar¬ 
ticles on Babar and Abu’l-fazl by 
Dr. Tempel in'the Z. D. M. G. In one 
he mentions that a poem by Babar 
has been published by Ilminsky. 


8 Babar, Ers., 388 and P. de C., II. 
358. The Wdlidiya or Walidlya was 
a treatise in honour of Khwaja 
Ahrar’s parents. Babar put it into 
verse about two years before his 
death, in hopes that the Khwaja 
(then dead) would cure him of his 
fever, in the same way as the author 
of a Qasida had been cured of his 
paralysis. The trss. differ here. 
P. de C. says it was Sharafu-d-din 
al-BQsirl, the author of the Borda, 
who was cured. He wrote an Arabic 
poem in praise of Muhammad and 
died in 694 (1294-5). But if the cure 
was effected by the Khwaja. it must 
have been for another Sharafu-d- 
dln, possibly of Bukhara. 
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thirsty and that its hidden treasures might be beheld by those whose 
hands were empty of learning. 

His Majesty was also eminently skilled in music and composed 
charming verses in Persian. Among them the following quatrain is a 
product of his bounteous muse. 

Verse . 1 

Though I be not related to dervishes. 

Yet am I their follower in heart and soul. 

Say not a king is far from a dervish; 

I am a king but yet the slave of dervishes. 

The following two Matla? are also sparkles from his enlightened 
mind. 

Mafia? I. 

Parting from thee were perdition, 

Else could I depart frojn this world. 

Mafia? II. 

Whilst my heart is bound with her .cypress locks, 

I am free from the griefs of the world. 

His Majesty was also famous for treatises on prosody, and among 
them is a book called Mufassal which is a commentary on the science. 

His Majesty left four sons and three daughters :—(1) His Majesty 
Jahanban! Na$lru~d-dln Muhammad Humayun Padshah, (2) Kamran 
Mirza, (3) 'Askarl Mirza, (4) Hindal Mirza. 

The daughters were :—Gulrang Begam; Gulcihra Begam ; Gul- 
badan Begam, all three by one mother. 2 


,<SL 
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1 I have in part copied Era.* trs. 
(Babar, 431). 

* Dildar Begam who was also 
Hindal’s mother. A. F.’s list of 
Babar’s children is very imper¬ 
fect. According to Gulbadan, her 
father had eighteen children, all of 
whom were born at Kabul except 
two daughters, born at Khost. Ap¬ 
parently she does not reckon the 


Fakhru-n-nisa, who was born at 
Samarqand and lived only some 40 
days. Her list is as follow : 

I. Maham Begam’s children :— 
Humayun, Barbul, Mihr Jahan,Ighan 
Daulat, FarQq. 

II. Gulruk^’s children: Kamran, 
‘Askar!, Sultan Ahmad, Guitar. 

III. Dildar’s children: Gulrang, 
Gulcihra, Hindal, Gulbadan, Alar. 
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Among the illustrious men, courtiers and companions who 
attained to felicity in the field of honour of his Majesty Pirdus-makani, 
there were 

(1) . Mir Abu-l-baqa 1 who was of lofty rank in learning and 
wisdom. 

(2) , Shaikh Zain Sadr, grandson of Shaikh Zainu-d-dln Khwafi. * 
He had acquired practical sciences ulum-i-wiuta‘drifa*) and had 
distinguished abilities. He was skilled in prose and the art of letter¬ 
writing. Ho was distinguished by his long association with his Ma¬ 
jesty. He 4 was also noted in the time of his Majesty Jalianbanl 
J annat-ashiy anl. 

(3) . Shaikh Abu-1-wajd Farighi, 6 paternal uncle of Shaikh 
Zain. He was a pleasant companion and of good disposition. He 
wrote poetry. 

(4) . Sultan Muhammad Kusa (beardless.) A pleasant man aud 
a critic of poetry. He was a companion of Mir ‘All Shir 6 and lived in 
the glorious society of his Majesty. 

(5) . Maulana Shihab Mu'ammai 7 (the Enigmatist) whose poetical 
name was Haqlri. 8 He had an abundant share of learning, eloquence 
and poetry. 

(6) . Maulana Yusuf I the physician. He was sent for from Khu- 


IY. Manama’s child, Manama. 

These do not bring up the number 
to eighteen for Mihr Jan and Gul- 
rang were the daughters born at 
Khost; perhaps 18 is a mistake for 
16. Gulbadan says tho taking of 
Kabul was clearly a good omen, for 
Babar, then 23 and without a son, 
had many children born thereafter 
and she gives it as a reason for his 
liking Kabul that it was their birth¬ 
place. His attachment to it is also 
proved by bis choosing it as his 
place of burial. 

1 T. B. E. & B. 478 and A. K. I. 
128. The learning meant is 

probably religious learning. He 
was a brother of Khwaja Dost. 


* Blochmann, 592 n. 

8 Perhaps, the science of exposi¬ 
tion and arrangement. Diet, of T. T., 
1066. 

4 He was the first to translate 
or rather to paraphrase Babar’s 
Memoirs into Persian. BadaonI, I. 
341, 471, and Elliot, IY. 288. 

6 Wahid 9 in corresponding pas¬ 
sage of P. de 0. (II. 463). He made 
chronograms (Babar, Ers. 389). 

6 Babar, Ers. 184 and Elliot, IV. 
App. 527. 

7 He came from Pier at with 
Khwand Amir in 1528. Babar, Ers. 
382. 

8 P. do 0., Faqiri. 
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fasan. He was distinguished for good qualities, for dexterity as an 
operator 1 and for assiduity. 

(7) , Surkh Wida'L .An old and inartificial poet. He wrote in 
Persian and Turk!. 

(8) . Mulla Baqal. Ho had a correct taste ( saliqu-i-darast ) in 
poetry. He composed masnawl in the metre of the makhzan , 2 * in the 
name of his Majesty, 

(9) « Khwaja Nizamu-d-dln 'AH KhtiHfa.s On account of his 
long service, trustworthiness, soundness of understanding and stead¬ 
fastness of counsel, he held high rank under Jus Majesty. He pos¬ 
sessed various qualities and excellences and in particular was a suc¬ 
cessful physician. 

(10) . Mir Darwish Muhammad Sarban, 4 * a favourite pupil of 
Nasiru-d-din Khwaja Ahrar. He was distinguished for learning and 
social qualities and was much relied upon at Court. 

(11) . Khwand Mir, 6 * the historian. He was learned and an 
agreeable companion. His writings are well known, e.g. } the 
s-siyar , Khiddmtud-aWbdr^ Dasturu-l-wuzardy 1 etc. 

(12) . Khwaja Kilan Beg, one of the great officers and who was 
allowed the honour of a seat. 8 Distinguished for gravity of manners 
and discretion. His brother Kicak Khwaja 9 was keeper of the seals 
and was especially trusted and was allowed a seat. 8 


l “ Tres habile dans Tart de tater 
“ le pouls et de faire le diagnostic 
“ des maladies.” (P. de 0. 1. c. 463.) 
He is Y usuf bin Muhammad HaratS 
-and the author of several medical 
works. Rieu, Pers. Cat. II. 475 b. and 
Browne, Cat. Pers. MSS. Camb. 278. 

* The MaMjizanu-l-asrdr of Niga- 
mu-d-din. 

8 Commonly known as Mir Kha¬ 
lifa. 

4 Babar, Ers. 273. Honourably 

distinguished for temperance. 

6 Joined Babar only two years 

before the death of the latter. See 

account of meeting, Elliot, IY. 143, 

155. 


8 Text, akjiydr, 

7 Contains the biographies of fa¬ 
mous ministers. Elliot, IV. 148. 

8 Ahl-i-nishast . This epithet is 
generally applied to hermits, but I 
think it means here that Khw aja 
Kilan and his brother were allowed 
to sit in Babar’s presence. Khwaja 
Kilan was a poet and composed an 
elegy upon Babar’s death. Badaoni, 
I. 341. 

9 A Kucak Beg, an elder brother 
of Khwaja Kilan, is mentioned in 
theMems. (Ers., 171) but he was killed 
in 911. Apparently there were 
seven brothers and all were killed 
in Babar’s service except Khwaja 
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(13). Sultan Muhammad DuldaT, one of fche great officers and 
of excellent morals. 

I refrain from mentioning others as the design of this glorious 
•work is to describe the lofty lineage of hiis Majesty, the king of kings, 
and I proceed to the holy traits o4 his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat- 
ashiyanl. And in completing the 'accounts of those ancestors ( buzurgdn ) 
I prepare myself for the description of the great'one of realm and 
religion and lord of the visible and invisible. 


Kilan (248m,.) There *s a Kucak 
Kh waia mentioned in Babar, Ers., 
420. Possibly A.E. means Khwa- 
ja Mulls, also an elder brother 
of Khwaja K'dan. He was a $adr 


(Chief Judge), and Babar’s father 
made him keeper of the seals. He 
was killed by an arrow in 902. 
(Babar, Ers. 43.) 
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CHAPTER XX. 

His Majesty JahanbAn! Jannat-Assiyan! NasIru-d-dIn 
Muhammad HumAyun Padshah-i-GthAzL 

Theatre of great gifts; source of lofty inspirations; exalter of 
the throne of the Khilafat of greatness ; planter of the standard of 
sublime rule; kingdom-bestowing conqueror of countries; auspicious 
sitter upon the throne; founder of the canons of justice and equity ; 
arranger of the demonstrations of greatness and sovereignty; spring 
of the fountains of glory and beneficence; water-gate for the rivers 
of learning; brimming rain-cloud of choiceness and purity; billowy 
sea of liberality and loyalty; choosing the right, recognizing the 
truth ; sole foundation 1 2 3 * * * * of many laws ; both a king of dervish-race * 
and a dervish with a king’s title; parterre-adorning arranger of 
realm and religion; garland-twiner of spiritual and temporal blos¬ 
soms ; throne of the sphere of eternal mysteries; alidad 8 of the 


1 Perhaps codifier or reducer into 
unity. 

2 Alluding to the circumstance 
that Humayun, as well as his wife, 
was said to be descended from the 
famous saint Ahmad-i-jam. 

3 ‘uzdda. The alidad or 

alhidada of English dictionaries itj 

a corruption of this word with the 

prefix of the Arabic article. It 

meant the index or fiduciary of an 
astrolabe. In Murray’s English Dic¬ 
tionary, we are told that the alidad 

is the revolving radius of a gradu¬ 
ated circle and that in the astrolabe, 
it revolved at the back and was 
called by Chaucer, the Rule. The 
statement, however, that it revolved 
at the back, seems not quite correct. 
In the astrolabes that I have seen, 
the index—it has two limbs— is on 


the face of the instrument. Per¬ 
haps the explanation is that the 
astrolabe had two limbs or indices 
attached to it, one called the Rule 
and attached to the back of the 
instrument and another in front and 
called the Label. (See Prof. Skeat's 
Chaucer, III and the plates there 
given.) According to Moxon’s Diet, 
it is the Label which is the alidad. 
Whitney (Century Diet.) quotes in 
part an interesting passage from the 
Ency. Brit. (X. 181, col. 2). The whole 
of it is as follows: “ The astrolabe 
(used by Yasco de Grama) was a metal 
circle graduated round the edge 
with a limb called the alhidada, fixed 
to a pin in the centre and working 
round the graduated circle. The 
instrument had two sights fitted 
upon it, one at each end and was 
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astrolabe of theoiy and practice; in austerities of asceticism and 
spiritual transports, a Grecian Plato * 1 * (Afl&iun-i-Yitnani) ; in execu¬ 
tive energy and the paths of enterprise, a second Alexander (Islcan - 
dar-i-sanij ; pearl of the seven oceans and glory of the four elements; 
ascension-point of Suns and dawn of Jupiter; phoenix (Humd) tower¬ 
ing to the heights of heaven,—Nasira-d-dm Muhammad Humayun 
Pad shah-i-Ghazi,—May God sanctify his soul l* 

Great God! 'twas as if the veil of humanity and the elemental 
screen had been cast over a holy spirit and a sacred light. The open 
< plain of language narrows in the quest of his praises, and the parade- 
ground of indication remains league upon league distant from the 
city of his virtues. God be praised that the time is nigh when I 
may withdraw my hand from lofty genealogy and plunge it in the 
121 skirt of my real intent. I now essay an abridged account of The 
astonishing actions of his Majesty JahanbanI Jannat-ashiyam for this 
is at once a preliminary nigh to my far-seen goal and a commentary 
forming part of the history of my saint and sovereign (Plr u Padshah), 
By unveiling the reflected godhead 3 of the divine lord, I shall 
satisfy the thirsty-lipped 4 with the sweet waters of knowledge and 
bring my own pai’ched* heart near the shore of the sea of the corn- 


suspended by a ring so as to hang 
vertically on one hand, while the 
alhidada was worked up and down 
until the Sun could be seen through 
both sights. It then gave the Zenith 
distance/’ (See Littr<$, s.w. Alidada, 
Lane, s.v. and Diet, of T. Ts., I. 291 
and II. 952.) According to the last; 
named book, the alidad was at the 
back of the instrument as stated in 
Murray’s Diet. A.F. applies the term 
to Humayun on account of his 
attainments, real or alleged, in mathe¬ 
matics. 

i Orientals seem to have regarded 

Plato as a great ascetic. See account 

of him in Gladwin’s Persian Mungk? 

(37) where we are told that he spent 
much time in the mountains and 
deserts. 


3 Andra-llaJmburhanalm, lit. “May 
God illuminate his proof ” or “ God 
taught him his proof/' Lane, 2865<x. 

3 A. F. means apparently that 
Humayun is the reflected or derivative 
glory of his son but the exact force 
of his blasphemous language is hard 
to discover. Certainly he carried 
his adulation higher than any other 
Muhammadan writer. Had A.F. been 
a good Musalman, he would have 
been a better man, for then he never 
would have confounded the Creator 
and the creature as he so often 
does. 

* Several MSS. have dilan , hearts, 
and this is probably the correct read¬ 
ing as being in antithesis to tishna - 
jipar , lit. thirsty-liver in the next 
clause. 
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pretension of the holy virtues of the exquisitely perfect one. 
Avaunt! Avaunt! How may the praise of the perfections of this 
unique pearl come from one like me ? It behoves his panegyrist to 
be like himself but alas, alas! where is anyone like that unique pearl 
of the ocean of knowledge ? I confer a lustre on my own words 
and I compass an achievement for myself inasmuch as I make my 
heart familiar with sacred knowledge and give unto my tongue the 
glory of spirituality. 

O searcher 1 after the knowledge of events, arouse thyself, and 
receive the announcement that the auspicious birth of his Majesty 
Jalianbanl Jannat-alhiyani occurred on the night of Tuesday, 4th Zi- 
qa f da, 913 (6th March, 1508) in the citadel of Kabul and from the 
holy womb of her chaste Majesty Maham Begam. a 

That pure one was of a noble family of Khurasan and related 
to Sultan IJusain Mirza. And I have heard from some reliable 
persons that just as the honoured mother of his Majesty, the king of 
kings, was descended from his Holiness Shaikh (Ahmad) Jam, so also 
was Maham Begam connected with him. His Majesty Giti-sitani 
Firdus-makam married her when he was residing in Herat to condole 
with the sons of Sultan Husain Mirza. Maulana Masnadi found the 
date of his Majesty’s birth to be Sultan Humayun Khan; and 
Shdh-i-firuz-qadr (Victorious Prince) and Pddshdh-i-saf-shikan (Rank¬ 
breaking king) and also the saying “ Kh ush had ” (May he be 
happy) give the date of this fortunate epoch, as discovered by the 
learned of the Age. 8 Khwaja Kilan Samani 4 has said :— 

Verse. 

It is the year of his fortunate birth, 

May God increase his glory. 

I’ve taken one alif from his date. 

That I may blind two evil eyes. 


1 Here A.E. addresses his readers. 
3 Maham is evidently not her full 
name. Erskine asks if Maham be not 
a term of endearment used by Babar 
and signifying “ My Moon.” 

s The first, second and fourth 
chronograms yield 913, the true date, 


but the third, 853 only. If we read 
padsfeah-i-saf-aTiilcan-m (in — he) the 
chronogram will bo correct. 

* Apparently meaning that he 
was of the race of the Samiinldn;, 
ancient princes of Transoxiana. 
His chronogram is enigmatic. The 
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The accession of lhs Majesty took place in Agra on 9th Jumada’l* 
awwal, 937 (29th December, 1530), and Khairu-Umuldh (Best of 
kings) 1 is the chronogram. A few days later, he made an excursion 
upon the river and placing the barks of pleasure in the stream of 
joy, gave away on that day, a boat full * of gold, and by the largesse. 

122 laid a golden foundation of dominion. Bravo! the first grace bestowed 
on him upon whom is conferred the sovereignty of the world, is 
munificence and liberality. 

Verse, 

Not every man is exalted. 

He becomes head who is kind to men. 

The lion became king of all beasts 

Because he was hospitable in the chase. 

And one of the learned found the date of this wave of giving 
in the words Tcishti-i-zar (boat or tray of gold = 937). 

From the commencement of his career till his accession when 
he had arrived at the. ago of 24, 8 the notes of success and fortune 
were conspicuous oil his destiny's forehead and the lights of glory 
and empire streamed forth from the tablets of his greatness and 
glory. How should not his lustrous temples radiate greatness and 
magnanimity when he was carrying the light of the king of kings 
and was the custodian of the granary of Divine knowledge ? It was the 
same light which was shewn forth in the victories of his Majesty Giti- 
sitani Firdus-makani and that gloriously appeared in the dawnings 


words of the second line, Zadaka- 
llcLJm ta ( aid qadrcm yield 914 which 
is one too much. So the composer 
says, he takes away an alif which 
represents the figure one and also, 
from its shape, resembles a bodkin 
or the fine pencil {mil) used for 
blinding. Or it may perhaps be bet¬ 
ter to take 1 bnrda am to mean “ I 
have added,” e.g^ that he has added 
the alif at the end of qadran but in 
that case, the preposition aa con¬ 
stitutes a difficulty. I should state 


that the word Allah in the chrono¬ 
gram is reckoned as 66, being con¬ 
sidered to contain three Is, only two 
of which however are counted. 

1 Badaoni (I. 344) gives the couplet 
ending in the chronogram. See Dr. 
Banking’s trs. 451. 

8 Kishti means both a boat and a 
tray but here A.F. seems to mean 
the former. But see Elliot Y. 188 
and Badaoni, Banking, 451. 

5 Gregorian Calendar, 22 years, 
10 m. only. 
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of the world-conquering rays of his Majesty Sahib Qaram. And 
it was this same light which from the time of the ocean pearl-shell 
Alanqua, displayed itself from the royal shells and pearls under the 
veils of women in travail. It was the same light by whose splendour 
Ughaz Khan was made glorious, and it was the same light which was 
preparing and increasing from Adam till Noah. The secrets of the 
revelation of this light, and the strange notes of its manifestation 
are beyond the circle of restraint and limitation, nor is everyone 
capable of recognizing this secret substance or of understanding its 
subtleties. To sum up; His Majesty Jahanbani was illuminating the 
world with the power of this Divine light, which through so many 
cycles and epochs had been concealed under various garbs, and the 
time of its apparition was now at hand. Accordingly the glory of 
spiritual and temporal greatness was radiating from the arch of his 
Majesty’s shining forehead. Perfect modesty and exceeding courage 
were conjoined in his holy nature, and all his lofty energy was de¬ 
voted to fulfilling the desires of his great father; and the excellence of 
intrepidity being united with consummate majesty and dignity, out 
of his magnanimity and high-thoughtedness, he paid no regard to self 
and held himself of no account. Consequently he was glorious for 
right-mindedness and lofty courage in every enterprise that he en¬ 
gaged in and every service that he undertook. In the whole of his 
auspioious life, he adorned the world by joining knowledge with 
power, and power with compassion and clemency. In many sciences 
and especially in mathematics, he had no rival or colleague. His 
noble nature was marked by the combination of the energy of 
Alexander and the learning of Aristotle. He displayed great justice 123 
in carrying out the provisions of the will for the distribution of ter¬ 
ritories and exhibited thorough equity or rather exceeding kindness 
and beneficence therein. But superiority in spiritual perfections (which 
is real sovereignty), that was his own by G-od’s grace; none of his 
brothers shared in the dainties of that table of inheritance. 

Everyone connected with the Court received offices and pensions. 
Mirza Kamran obtained Kabul and Qandahar as his fief: Mirza 
'Askari, Sambal; Mirza Hindal, Sarkar Alwar. Badakhshan was 
made over and confirmed to Mirza Sulaiman; and the nobles and 
great officers and the whole of the victorious army were brought into 
obedience by proper measures. Everyone who breathed disaffection. 
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e.g., Muhammad Zaman Mirza, son of Badl f u-z-zam5n Mirza, son of 
Sultan Husain Mirza (who had been in the service of his Majesty 
(JitT-sitani Firdus-makani and been distinguished by being made his 
son-in-law, 1 but who had from short-sightedness and deficiency of 
judgment opened the sleeve of contumacy), bound the cincture of 
service on the waist of obedience. His Majesty, after five or six 
months, turned his attention to the conquest of Kalinjar* and 
besieged that fort for about a month. When the people within 
became distressed, the governor submitted and sent twelve wans 8 
of gold with other presents. His Majesty had regard to his suppli¬ 
cations and entreaties and forgave him. From thence he proceeded 
towards Cunar and besieged it. 

Let it not be concealed that this sky-based fortress was in the 
possession of Sultan Ibrahim and was held for him by Jamal Khan 
Khasssa Khail Sarangkhani. 4 After the catastrophe of Sultan Ibrahim, 
Jamal Khan's life came to an end from the evil design 6 of a worth¬ 
less son, and Sher Khan sought the widow (who was called Lad Mulk, 
and was adorned with beauty and charm) for his wife and by this 
contrivance got possession of the fortress. When Sher Khan heard 
of the approach of the conquering army, he left his son, Jalal Khan® 
with a number of trusty persons, in the fort, and came out himself. 
He sent clever ambassadors and wove crafty speeches. His Majesty, 
recognizing the circumstances of the time, accepted his proposals 
and §her Khan sent his son, f Abdu-r-rashld f to serve his Majesty 
Jahanbani so that he might himself remain guarded from the blows 
of the imperial armies and might arrange the materials of pride and 
124 presumption. This son was for a long time in the service, but when 
his Majesty came to Malwa, to subdue Sultan Bahadur, that worth- 


l He married Babar’s daughter 
Ma'suma whose mother (also called 
Ma'suma) died in childbed. Ers. B. 
& H. I. 525 and 526 n. 

* In Bundelkhand. 

8 Akbar’s man was apparently 34f 
lbs. (Wilson’s Glossary) but Price 
(Retrospect, IV. 713) estimates it at 
28 lbs. 

* TariMi-i-gher SJiahi, Taj Eh an. 


Elliot, IV. 343. See also Babar’s 
Mem., 406. Babar visited Cunar. 

6 See the story in Elliot, 1. c. and 
Ers. B. & H. II. 132. 

6 Also called Islam Khan and his 
father’s successor on the throne of 
India. 

1 Also called Qutb Khan. Ers. 
1. c. II. 12 m. 
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less one fled from the imperial array. In 939, when Biban and 
Bayazid the Afghans rose in rebellion, his Majesty proceeded to the 
eastward. Bayazid was killed in battle against the warlike heroes 
and this rubbish was cleared away, and Jaunpur and the neighboui'- 
ing territories, having been given to Sultan Junaid Barlas, his Majesty 
returned to the capital. 

As the echo of his Majesty’s victories and conquests was high- 
sounding in various kingdoms, Sultan Bahadur, the ruler of Gujrat, 
sent, in 940, experienced ambassadors bearing valuable presents 
to him and set jn motion the processes of friendship. His Majesty 
received his overtures with imperial kindness and set his heart 
at rest by sending him diplomas of amity. In the same year, a 
city was founded on the banks of the Jumna, near Delhi, which 
received the name of Dlnpanah.* One of the learned of the Age 
found the chronogram S&ahr-i-pdd$kdh-i-dmpandh (City of the King, 
Defender, of the Faith=940). After that, Muhammad Zaman Mirza 
and Muhammad Sultan Mirza with his son, Ulu gh Mirza, took the path 
of hostility and rebellion. His Majesty turned the reins of resolu¬ 
tion against them and encamped on the Gauges near Bhujpur. 
Yadgar Nasir Mirza was sent across the river with a large force 
against the rebels, and by Divine help, he gained a victory. Miiham- 
mad Zaman Mirza, Muhammad Sultan Mirza and Wall Khub Mirza 
were made prisoners. Muhammad Zaman was sent to Biana and the 
other two were blinded and thereby cast down from the pillar of 
respect. Muhammad Zaman Mirza did not recognize the kindness 
with which he had been treated, but got out of prison by presenting 
a forged order.* He then fled to Gujrat to Sultan Bahadur. 

Many of the delightful countries of India which had not been 
conquered in the time of his Majesty Gitl-sitanl Firdus-makanI on 
account of want of leisure and shortness of time were subdued by 
liis (HumayiWs) arm of dominion and strength of fortune. 


1 See Khwand Mir’s account of 
the founding of this city. Elliot, 
V. 124. It was Shihabu-d-dl n who 
discovered the chronogram. 

* According to Era. (II. 13 and 


42) he won over his custodian 
Yadgar Taghal who was governor 
of Biana Port and, I presume, 
Humay un’s father-in-law. (Fide 
supra). 
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CHAPTER XXI. 1 

Account of Mirza Kamran's coming to the Panjab. 

When Mirza Kamran heard of the demise of his Majesty 
Glti-sitani Firdus-makani, he, out of an inordinate spirit, made over 
Qandahar to Mirza 'Askarl and proceeded to India in hope that some 
125 advantage might accrue to himself. But whenever felicity's diadem 
hath exalted the head of a fortunate one and the Divine protection 
is watching over him, what save evil ( tabdhi) can happen to the 
evil-disposed ( tabdh ) ? It is stated that at that time Mir Yunus 2 
'All was, in accordance with the orders of Glti-sitani Firdus-makani, 
Governor of Labor. Having laid his plans, Mirza Kamran one night 
pretended to Tbe enraged with Qaraca Beg 3 and used violent language 
towards him. Next night Qaraca Beg fled with his soldiers from the 
Mirza*s camp to Labor. Mir Yunus 'All regarded his coming as of 
much importance and received him with great kindness and frequently 
invited him to his own quarters. They were on friendly terms But 
Qaraca was watching his opportunity, till at length on one night when 
there was a convivial party, and Yunus 'All's best soldiers were away 
at their quarters, 4 he seized him and, putting him in prison, placed his 
own men in charge of the Fort gates. He then hurried off a message 
to Mirza Kamran. The Mirza (who was in expectation of this], came 
post to Labor and took possession of the city. He released Mir 
Yunus 'Ali, apologized to him and said that if he would remain, he 


l This chapter is a parenthesis 

and should apparently have been 

inserted by A. F. before the latter 
part of the preceding one. It relates 
to the years 938-939 (1532-33). 

a Mentioned several times in Ba- 
bar’s Mem,, e.g., 365, near top and 382 
where he is said to be a friend of 
gljwand Amir, the historian. He 
died in 952 (1545-6). A. N. I. 245. 


3 Killed by a musket ball near 
Kabul in 958 (1551-2) when leading a 
charge of cavalry against Humayun. 
(Jauhar, Stewart 101 and A. N. I. 
304). 

4 Jdig ir, perhaps should be Jdigah, 
B. M. No. 4944 has Jciidigar else¬ 
where. I do not think it can mean 
estates. Ers. II. 7 translates it as 
quarters. 
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might continue to be Governor of Labor. MTr Yunus 'All did not 
consent to serve him and taking leave, went off to his Majesty Jahan- 
banl Januat-ashiyauL Mlrza Kamran appointed his own creatures to 
the pargands of the Sirkar *■ of the Panjab and took possession up to 
the Satlaj (which is known as the Water of Ludhiyana). Then he 
craftily sent skilful ambassadors with protestations of loyalty and 
sincerity and begged that he might be confirmed in the province. 
His Majesty Jalianbani, partly because the sea of his liberality had 
been set in motion, and partly from a desire to observe the precepts 
of his Majesty GitT-sitanI Firdus-makaul, made over the province to 
him and issued a decree appointing him to the charge of Kabul, 
Qandahar and the Panjab. The Mlrza returned thanks for this un¬ 
expected favour and sent presents to the Court. He followed this 
up by opening the gates of correspondence and by sending 
eulogiums of his Majesty JahanbanT. Among them was the follow¬ 
ing ode:— 

Ode . 

May thy beauty increase each moment; 

Msjy thy star be splendid and fortunate; 

May every mist which rises on thy way, 

Be the dimming of the light of my own eyes. 

Should dust arise 8 on Laila’s path, 

May its place s be Majniin’s eyes. 

Whoe’er moves not round thee like the limb of a compass, 
May he be ejected from this sphere. 

Be victorious 4 while this world endures, 

May Humayun be the Cyrus (Khusru) of epochs. 

And in truth his prayer was heard) for by reason of his dis¬ 
loyalty, he was ejected from the sphere of respect or rather from the 
sphere of existence, as will be stated in its own place. In short, 


126 


1 More generally, $uba Lahor. 

3 Price (IV. 717) seems to have 
read the words gird kdn t i.e should 
dust, as gar dulean , if moss (or 
touchwood); for he translates, “ Does 
the moss and the thistle overgrow 
the path of Laila.” 


s No. 4944 seems to have jdfi, 
injurious. 

4 Kamran . There is a play on the 
author’s name and the words may 
also be rendered, “ 0 Kamran.” 
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his Majesty out of his magnanimity, looked to his outward loyalty 
and made him the recipient of princely favours and from exceeding 
kindness, rewarded him for the ode by bestowing upon him His&r 
Flruza (Hissar). The Mirza always kept up appearances and con¬ 
tinued in obedience and became the receptacle of many favours. In 
939, 1 (1532-33), Mirza Kamran made over the government of 
Qandahar to Khwaja Kilan Beg. The cause of this was that when 
Mirza ‘Askar! was coming to Kabul he encountered the Hazaras on 
the way and was defeated by them. Mirza Kamran was displeased 
by this and took away Qandahar from him. 


1 The Text and several MSS. 
have 933 which must be wrong. 
No. 4944 B. M. has 939 which is 


no doubt correct and which Price 
must have found in his MS. (Vide 
IV. 718). 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

March op the army of His Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyAn! 

FOR THE SUBJUGATION OF BENGAL, ABANDONMENT OF THE 
DESIGN, AND RETURN TO THE CAPITAL. 

When the mind of his Majesty Jahanbani was at leisure from the 
affairs of his dominions, he, in 941 (1534), turned the rein of intent 
towards the eastern quarter and the conquest of Bengal. The 
standards of felicity had reached the town of K§nar, 1 within the 
limits of Kalpi, when it came to the royal hearing that Sultan Baha¬ 
dur, under the pretext of besieging Citor, had gathered a large body 
of men under Tatar Khan, son of Sultan ‘Ala’u-d-din, and that he was 
entertaining wild projects. His Majesty after an enlightened consul¬ 
tation, despatched, in Jumada’l-awwal 941 (November-December, 
1534,) a force to quell the enemy, and himself beat high the drum of 
return. 

It is not unknown to the circumspect that Sultan Bahadur was 
ever engaged in high-flying imaginings, and was always holding in , 
his palate the bruised thorn* of evil wishes. But as, before he be¬ 
came the ruler of Gujrat and was but a private individual, he had seen 
with the eye of warning a specimen of his Majesty Giti-sitani Firdus- 
makani’s way of fighting in the campaign against Sultan Ibrahim ; he 
could not bring himself for any consideration to resolve on encoun¬ 
tering fhA^^ soldiers of that illustrious family. And this 

view he repeatedly expressed to his confidants. When Tatar Khan 


1 Kinar of Erskine, II. 16. See 
Jarrett, II. 184 and Babar’s Memoirs, 
Ers. 374, 375 and 379. It is mention¬ 
ed there as a ford on the Jumna, two 
or three miles below the junction of 
the Cambal. It is described in 
Atkinson’s Gazetteer, N.-W. P., 1.217 
as an old pargana in Jalaun. The 
town, on the west bank of ths Jumna. 


is now in ruins. Elliot, Supp. Glos¬ 
sary, 315. 

* Cf. Spenser's description of envy: 

“ And still did chaw 
Between his cankered teeth a 
venomous toad 

That all the poison ran about his 
jaw.” 
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came and waited upon him, he was continually filling his mind 
with vain propositions and was representing that it was easy for him 
127 to advance beyond the sacred ground of respect. For a time Sultan 
Bahadur was not caught, but at length he one day laid bare the 
truth, and said to Tatar Khan : (C I have been a witness 1 * of the 
superiority of those splendid soldiers; the G-ujrafc army is no match 
for them, so I shall by craft and contrivance win over his (Hu- 
mayun’s) army to myself.” Accordingly he opened the doors of his 
treasuries and lavished gold and thereby gained over as many as 
10,000 men, who had the skill* to appear as soldiers without being 
in reality such. Daring this time Muhammad Zaman Mirza escaped 
from confinement by the connivance of his custodians, 3 the servants of 
Yadgar Beg Taghal,* and came to G-ujrat. The lord of that country, 
on account of the crude plans that he was concocting, regarded the 
arrival of the Mirza as a gain and treated him with great consideration. 
His Majesty Jahanbani wrote to Sultan Bahadur that treaties and 
engagements required that all who had turned obligations (fyuquq) 
of service .into disobligations ( c uqnq) and had fled to his (Bahadur’s) 
dominions, should be sent back or at least be driven out from his pre¬ 
sence, so that their unanimity (his own and Bahadur’s) might be evi¬ 
denced to the world. Sultan Bahadur, either from inexperience or 
the intoxication of the world, wrote in reply “ Should a high-born 
man take refuge with us and be treated with consideration, there 
could not be in this any breach of good feeling or of sincerity, nor 
any detriment to treaties. For instance, in the days of Sikandar 
Lodi, there was perfect friendship betwixt him and Sultan Muzaffar 
(Bahadur’s father), yet his brother Sultan 'Ala’u-d-din and many 
Suits ns’ sons came upon occasions from Agra and Dehli. to 


i Babar’s Metns, Ers. 343. Bahadur 
had quarrelled with his father and 
taken refuge with Ibrahim, and was 
with him at about the time of the 

battle of Panipat, though apparent¬ 
ly he left before the battle. Babar 
calls him a bloodthirsty and un- 
governable young man. 

* This, I presume, is the meaning 
of the phrase hi fmkm-i-ntimudtidn- 


bud dasht, i.e., had they been real sol¬ 
diers they would not have deserted. 

8 Erskine, II. 42, speaks of his es¬ 
caping along with his keeper Yadgar 
Taghal. According to the Sikandar - 
nama , Bayley’s Gujrat, 374, Muham¬ 
mad Zaman was under the charge of 
Bay&zld Khan Afghan. 

* Humay tin’s father-in-law ? Ba¬ 
bar \s Memoirs, 388. 
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were received with kindness. Never did this cause a breach of 
friendship!” His Majesty Jahanbani sent a suitable missive in reply, 
o this purport, “ The note of steadfastness in the path of obser- 
nce of treaties is simply this, that any act which can shake the 
ars of loyalty be utterly eschewed so that the cheek of concord 
lot scratched by the nail of enmity.” He also enclosed these two 
>lets in the rescript. 

Verse I. 

0 Thou who vauutest a loving heart 

Hurrah a million times, if heart and tongue accord. 

Verse II. 1 

Plant the tree of friendship that the heart’s desire may 
bear fruit, 

Uproot the sapling of enmity that yields countless ills. 

Beware, a hundred thousand times beware; listen to my advice 
he ear of understanding and send that abandoned one (mahhsiil) 

> foot of the throne, or withdraw the hand of favour from 
and let him not abide in thy dominions. Else how can reliance be 
n thy f riendship ? Strange it is that you liken this matter to those 
a’u-d-din and others like him. What analogy is there between the 128 
? That affair was one thing, and this is another. Mayhap 
have learnt from books of history that in spite of the refractoi'i- 
i of Ildarim Bayazid, his Majesty Sahib Qarani (Timur) was 
stitutionally indisposed to invade Rum, inasmuch as Bayazid 
i engaged in a war with the Franks. But as Qara Yusuf Turk- 
,n and Sultan Ahmad Jalair had fled to him, his Majesty by sundry 
good counsels forbade him to entertain them. When Bayazid refused 
to accede to this, his Majesty showed what his might was.” s 


1 According to Firishta (see his 
account of Babar’s reign) this couplet 
was sent by Shah Isma‘Il to Shaibani 
to warn him against attacking 
Persia. 

* Two of the letters which passed 
between Humayun and Bahadur are 
given at greater length in the Mirat 
■i-Sikaadari, B.M. Add. 26,277, I860. 


See also Bayley’s Gujrat; the letters 
are also given, as Sir E. C. Bayley 
has pointed out in the collection of 
letters B.M. Add. 7688; Rieu I. 3906. 
Timur’s letter to Bayazid is given in 
the Zafamama,, II. 256, and the 
reasons why he made war on him are 
stated at 389 1. c., Bib. Ind. ed. But, 
as Bayley has pointed out, Timur only 
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Sulfcan Bahadur out of a weak head and foolishness did not 
write a sensible reply. Meanwhile Tatar Khan kept saying vain things 1 
to Sultan Bahadur, calculated to deceive narrow intellects, and kep f 
urging that he himself might be sent towards the imperial dominion 
representing that the royal army had grown pampered and comfo 
loving, and was no longer such as the Sultan had seen. In conseque 
of the misrepresentations of strife-mongers, Sultan Bahadur ir 
preparations for despatching Tatar Khan and sent to the fo 
Ranthanbhur twenty krors of the old coinage of Gujrat 8 —eqt 
forty krors of the current Dehli coinage—to be used under 
Khan^s instructions for the hiring of new soldiers. He alsc 
Sultan ‘Ala/u-d-dm, father of Tatar Khan, with a large force toy 
Kalinjar, to stir up a disturbance in that quarter. Likewi 
deputed Burhanu-l-mulk Banyani 8 and a body of Gujratis to p 
to Nagor and make an attempt on the Panjab, dividing his 
yvith the idea that the imperial army would thereby be throw 
confusion. Though able and experienced men told him that his 


speaks of Qara Yusuf Turkman. 
Ahmad Khan JalaTr was the Sultan 
of Baghdad and was driven out by 
Timur. He was a friend of Qara 
-Yusuf, but afterwards behaved 
•treacherously to him and was defeat¬ 
ed and put to death by Qara Yusuf 
in 1410. Apparently Sultan Ahmad 
took refuge with the king of Egypt, 
and not with Bayazid. There is a 
long account of him in D’Herbelot, 
under the head, Avis Ahmad Ben 
Avis or Virs. According to the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari Bahadur did not 
know how to read and write, and so 
depended oh a MunshI who had de¬ 
serted from Huraayun and took the 
opportunity of revenging himself by 
writing disrespectfully to his old 
master. 

l Tangdiardbi, lit . easily becoming 
drunk. 

8 Zar, gold ; but apparently silver 


coinage is meant. Erskine 
MS. translation of the Ahbarndr 
the British Museum,) seems to i 
the money as silver, but in hisHis 
II. 44, speaks of it as gold, and : - 
A.F. estimates the Gujrab gold t r r >v 
as double that of his own time. d?Lr 
surely A. F. would never admit 
the Gujrab gold coins were as 
as or finer than Akbar’s! See / 
Blochraann, 18 and 31. InJHrighta 
account of Bahadur Shah, (His¬ 
tory of Gujrat,) the amount is 
spoken of as thirty krors of mmaf- 
faris, though Briggs seems to have 
had three and nob thirty in his MS. 
Ni^amu-d-dm, from whom Firishta 
probably borrowed his figures, has 
thirty in his account of Gujrat. 

& Multanl Text, but it is clear from 
the Mir at-i-Sika nclarl that Banyani, 
given in the Bib. Ind. as a yariant, 
is the true reading. 
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march in one direction, they were not successful, and though 
hints and plain speech they delineated on the board of mani- 
the inauspiciousness of treaty breaking, it was of no avail, 
way to the vain thought that as the Ludiyan party claimed 
reignty of Hindustan, the supporting of them ( talash-i - 
d not interfere with his promises, and that the consequences 
ation of engagements would not recoil upon himself. He 
Khan on a bootless quest towards Dihli and, keeping both 
i and in touch with him, addressed himself to the siege of 
that he might both capture the fortress and be an inter- 
or helping the Lftdiyans when occasion offered. Be it known 
In LAla’u-d-dm bore the name of r Alam Khan. He was 
Sikandar Lodi and paternal uncle of Sultan Ibrahim, 
tan Sikandar’s death he contended with Sultan Ibraiym, 

<3 territory of Sihrind set up a claim to the sovereignty and 
rnself the title of Sultan ‘Ala’u-d-dTn, marched towards 
ha force of double-faced Af gh ans. Sultan Ibrahim came 129 
jht, and the two factions met near Hodal. 2 Sultan L4hVu-d- 
fmding himself strong enough to engage in a pitched battle 
night attack, but was unsuccessful and had to return with 
> ’’audulently and with evil intent he went to Kabul, 8 and in 
v with Ibrahim he was with the victorious army. After the 
'st of India his Majesty Giti-sitani Firdhus-makani became 
ant of his hidden motives and sent him to Badakhshan. 4 With 


iis must be the second siege of 
i by Bahadur. On the first 
sion the liana bought off the 
attack. It is to Bahadur’s wars with 
the Hindus and Portuguese that 
Hum ay an refers when speaking of 
Timur’s abstention from invasion 
whilst Bayazid was making war on 
Constantinople. 

2 In Sarkar Sahar, S ubah of Agra, 
Jarrett II, 96 and 195. In the Persian 
text of the Ain I, 357 and 455, it is 
spelt Horal and Tiefenthaler 

1,169 and 207, spells it Horel and says 
it has many brick houses, and lies on 

38 


the road from Mathura to Dibit, lb 
is about 80 miles south of DihlT. 
Hunter, I. G., has Hodal and des¬ 
cribes it as in the Gurgaon district, 
Pan jab. 

8 This is a mistake. ‘ Ala’u-d-diri 
went to Kabul before his defeat and 
after it he met Babar in India near 
Pelhur. Babar’s Mem., 297. 

4 Qil‘a Z afar seems to have been 
used by Babar as a state-prison. He 
sent Shah Beg, the son of Zu-n-nun, 
there before the final capture of 
Qandahar, but Shah Beg managed to 
escape by the help of a slave, Sumbul 
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the help of Afghan traders he escaped from Qil'a Zafar and 
to Af gh anistan, and from thence to Balucistan, and finally i 
G-ujrat. ! 

In shorty when the armies set out Tatar Khan laid ho ■ 
treasure and set about recruiting soldiers. Nearly 40,000 
Af gh ans and others, gathered round him, and he came 
and took it. When this news was brought to his Majesty JY 
who had marched to subdue the- eastern countides, he t 
reins of attention, and with the greatest rapidity arrived 
the capital. He despatched Mmza ‘Askari, Mirza Hinda 
Nasir Mirza, 1 Qasim Husain Sultan, Mir Faqlr ‘All, 8 Zahid 
D5st Beg with 18,000 horse to put down this disturba 
Majesty remarked that the putting down of this large an 
was/ approaching Dihll with evil designs, would be in r* ‘ 
extirpating of the other armies; it was therefore best tc 1 
one’s efforts to the subduing of it. When the victorious ax 
near the opposing force, fear fell on the latter and there v 
desertions, so that it gradually decreased and in brief space c 
down to 3,000 horse. As Tatar Khan had obtained his a 


Ibrahim (his nephew). Ersk 
I, 422 n. remarks on the gi 
of ‘Alau’d-dln as shown by th; 
ment in Firishta. He is app 
the man whom the Portugue' 
at Diu in 1535. See He? 
Calcutta Keview, 1882, No. 147, 
where it is said that one of those 
sent was a brother of the Emper(j, 
Dihll and apparently seventy years 
old. He is also probably the ‘Alam 
Khan of the same article, pp. 960 and 
99. The other ‘Alam Khan appears to 
have been a nephew of Ibrahim, and 
consequently a grand-nephew of the 
‘Alam Khan who was ‘Ala’u-d-dln. 

1 Humay tin’s cousin. 

a Later on, the name is spelt Faqr. 
Possibly it should he Fakhr. and it 
is so spelt in BadaonI I, 352. 


Mihtar. The story is told in the 
Tarlkh-i-sind. Babar does not men¬ 
tion it, but with an evident reference 
to Sumbul’s subsequent achieve¬ 
ment he speaks with regret (p. 230), 
of Sumbul effecting his escape after 
Qandahar was taken. 

As pointed out by Erskine II, 58, 
and 44w., there were two ‘AlamKhans, 
(Bayley 276™., says there were 
three), and there is considerable con¬ 
fusion between them. The one who 
called himself ‘Ala’u-d-dln, and was 
the brother of Sikandar, had a com¬ 
mand at the battle of Khanwa in 
1527 (Babar 363), and his son or sons 
were there also, L. c. 364. He was put 
to death in Gujrat in 950 (1543). 
Bird, 260, ? 261. See Dorn’s Hist, of 
the Afghans and Babar’s Memoirs, 
295, for accounts of his defeat by 
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great importunity and had spent vast sums of money on it, ho 
neither could make up his mind (rdi) to retire, nor could he make 
head (rm) in war; At last he washed his hands of life, and came 
to an engagement at Mandrail. 1 After having for a while struggled 
hand and foot, he became handless and footless and was made the 
target of fatal arrows, and the harvest of blood-shedding heroes. 
On the dispersal of this army what the inspired mind had foreseen 
came to pass, for the two other forces broke up of themselves on the 
report of the victory and felicity of the conquering army. 


i Apparently this is the Mandlaer 
of the Ain, Jarrett II, 190, and the 
Mandalayan or Madracl of Tiefen- 
thaler 1,174. It is in Sarkar Mand- 
laer, and is, according toTiefenthaler, 
two miles west of the Cambal. He 
describes it as 12 miles S.S.3L of 
Karanliin which Kajp a tan a State it 
seems to be situated. It lies south of 


1 


Agra and apparently not far from 
Blana. According to Nissanm-d-dln 
and Firishta, Tatar Khan’s force was 
reduced to 2,000 men, and he 
perished with 300 of his officers after 
a very gallant fight. Tho author of 
the Nimt-i-Sikanclari gives an ac¬ 
count of his struggle. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Account of the expedition of His Majesty JaBaNbani Jannat- 

ASHIYANI FOR THE SUBJUGATION OF GUJRAT, OF THE 
DEFEAT OF Sui/TAN BAHADUR, AND THE 
CONQUEST OF THAT COUNTRY. 

30 Though the world-conquering heart (of Huthayftn) was void of 
the thought of the conquest of Gujrat so long as its ruler trod the 
path of harmony and sincerity, yet when the Creator wills to adorn 
a country with, the splendour (f&r) of a lawgiver's advent, He in¬ 
evitably prepareth the means therefor. The actions of the ruler of 
Gujrat are a proof of this, for he, out of native arrogance, the 
assaults of flatterers, abundance of intoxication and intoxicated men, 
poverty of prudence and of the prudent, broke without object, 
treaties and visible ties, and became author of many improper acts. 
Thus it grew imperative for the lofty spirit (of Hufnayiin) to march 
his army towards Gujrat. Accordingly in the beginning of Jumada- 
1-awwal, 941, (8th November, 1534), the foot of determination was 
placed, in a happy hour, in the stirrup of felicity^ and the reins of 
prowess were directed to the subjugation of Gujr&t. When the 
army approached the fortress of Raisin, 1 the garrison submitted 
entreaties together with rich presents, representing that the fort 
was his Majesty's, and themselves his Majesty's slaves^ and that as 
soon as the affair of Sultan Bahadur was settled, of wVat) tm would 
the fort be ? In fact, as the object in view was the conquest of 
Gujrat, the army did not delay here, but marched on towards Malwa. 
When the army had encamped at Sarangpur* the news of its arrival 
reached Sultan Bahadur who was then besieging Clfcor. He awoke 
from the sleep of carelessness and sought the advice of his followers. 


i Fortin Bhopal, I. G.and Jarrett 
II, 190. ft was taken by Sher Shah 
in 1545. 

% On the Kali Sind, Dewas State 


of the Central Indian Agency, 80 
miles from Indore, I. G., Jarrett II, 
203, and Tiefenthaler I, 351, who 
describes it as ruined. 
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Most were of opinion that as the matter of Citor could be settled 
at any time and the garrison was not giving any annoyance at 
present, the proper course was to put off the reduction of the fort 
and to march against the royal army. But Sadr Khan, who was 
prominent for knowledge and eloquence, and who ranked high in 
the congress ( jirga) of soldiers and was renowned for wisdom, 
and counsel, said that the proper thing was to finish the matter 
of the fortress, already nearly accomplished, and that as they had 
come out against infidels, the King of Islam would not come against 
them. Should he do so, they would then be excused if they aban¬ 
doned a holy war (ghazd) and attacked him. This view commended 
itself to Sultan Bahadur, so he went on with the siege, and on 3rd 
Ramazan, 94*1, (8th March, 1535), subdued the fort of Citor. Thereupon 
lie marched against the illustrious army which was then encamped 
at Ujjain. 1 When the news of Sultan Bahadur's audacity reached 
the royal hearing, his Majesty also accelerated his movements, and 
the two armies encamped in the territory of Mandasor, 2 belonging 
to Malwa, on the opposite banks of a lake which for greatness and 
Jireadth was a sea. An engagement took place between the van 131 
of his Majesty Jahanbani's army commanded by Bacaka Bahadur, 
and Sultan Bahadur's van under Sayyid f Ali Khan and Mlrza Muqim, 
who had the title of Khurasan Khan, in which* the latter was 
Worsted. Sultan Bahadur too was worsted ( shikasta ) in his heart, 

Taj Khan and Sadr Khan said to him “ Our* army is flushed with 
the victory of CltSr and has not yet greatly felt the force of the 
royal army ; it will address itself to battle with a stout heart. We 


1 In text without tasjidld, but see 
Am Bib. Ind. X 457. 

2 Now in Gwallar. In Jarrett IT, 
208, spelt Manosor. It is about 80 
miles north-west of U jjain and on the 
north bank of the Sen, a tributary of 
the Cambal. There is a plan of the Bri¬ 
tish encampment near Mandasur in 
Blacker’s MakrattaWar, Londonl82l, I 
but no lake or tank is shown there. 
Possibly the lake has dried up since 
A.F.’s time as had happened with the 


Kankariareservoir near Ahmadabad, 
Tiefenthaler I, 378; or perhaps A.F. 
means Lake Debar which is not very 
far off and lies between Citor cpa/i 
Ujjain. See the Rajputana Gazetteer 
III, 12. It is true this lake is said 
to have been only made in tlie end 
of the 17th century, but it may have 
existed before this. Neith<p ’ Firishta, 
Nizamu-d-dm nor the Mir'aUi-Si - 
kandari refers to any Lake, 
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should without delay go forth to fight/ l * * * 5 * * 8 Rumi Khan» who commanded 
the artillery, and all the others, said to the Sultan “ We have a 
grand park of artillery ; when we have such a force of firearms, what 
sense is there in swordplay ? The proper course is to make a bulwark 
of gun carriages (ardba lit. carts) and then having put a moat round 
this, let us first use those arms of long range so that the enemy may 
be diminished day by day, and be dispersed. Fighting with arrows 
and swords has its own proper place/ 5 

In the end this plan was adopted. There were constant encount¬ 
ers and the Gujratis were always defeated. 2 

The following was one of the fortunate occurrences. One day 
a number of heroes and choice spirits were banqueting and became 
heated with wine. Everyone was exhilarated and talked of his 
exploits. One of them, who was further gone than the others, fell 
to saying, “ How long shall we boast of the past! To-day the enemy 
is before us. Let us up and at them and so give a specimen of our 
valour/ 5 Ere the reflecting portion of the army could know their design, 
those wine-flown revellers, about 200 in number, accoutred them¬ 
selves and set out for the hostile camp. When they approached, 
a Gujrati noble, with about 4,000 men who were on guard outside 
the camp, advanced, and then ensued such an engagement as beg¬ 
gars description. The Gujratis gave way and retired to the camp 
discomfited, whilst the battle-lovers returned in triumph. The report 
of this daring robbed Sultan Bahadur’s army of repose and after it 
they seldom came outside their fortification of gun-carriages. The 


l This is Rumi Khan Khudawand 

Kh an and not the Rural Khan Safar 

who built the fort of Surat. Erskine 

II, 82 n. Yet though there were 

certainly two distinct Rumi Khans, 

Nig;aniu-d-din gives the name of 

Kh/udawand Sian to the builder of 
the fort. Elliot V, 347. 

8 The Mirat-i-SiJcandari ascribes 
this advice to treachery but proba¬ 
bly only because Rural Khan after¬ 
wards deserted Bahadur, being dis¬ 
gusted, it is sard, because tlie Sultan 
ilid not fulfil hid; promise of making 


him governor of Citor. Bahadur 
seems to have been misled by his 
experience in the war between Babar 
and Ibrahim. He imitated Babar’s 
plan of entrenching himself, but 
Humayun (perhaps because he bad 
read bis father’s Memoirs) was 
more cautious than Ibrahim, and 
instead of dashing himself to pieces 
against the entrenched camp, des¬ 
troyed Bahadur’s army by cutting off 
the supplies. Had Ibrahim acted 
with like prudence, the Mugh’als 
might never have reigned in India. 
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victorious soldiers went everywhere, hindering the transport of corn, 
so that there arose great scarcity in the G-ujrati camp. 

On the ‘Id of Ramazan, (4th April, 1535), Muhammad Zaman Mlrza 
advanced with 500 or 600 men, and the other side also came forward 
to fight. After making two or three discharges of arrows the Gujratis 
dispersed, and by this stratagem bi’ought the victorious army within 132 
the range of the guns. All at once they opened fire, and on that 
day some of the king’s men were destroyed. After 17 days, when 
the auspicious hour had arrived, his Majesty Jahanbani resolved 
that an attack should be made on the camp of Sultan Bahadur. 
Meanwhile the fear and distress of the Gujratis increased daily, 
and the conditions of misfortune became more marked. At length 
by the Divine favour, on the night of Sunday, 1 * 3 4 21st ghawwal, (25th 
April), Sultan Bahadur grew distracted, and ordered that his cannon 
and great mortars» should be crammed full of powder and set fire to 
so that they should, burst. When evening came, Sultan Bahadur got 
out by a slit in the enclosure {sara-parda), accompanied by Miran 
Muhammad Shah 8 and a few others of his intimates and set off for 
Mandu, taking first the road to AgYa in order to throw out pursuers.* 

Sadr Khan and f Imadu-l-mulk Khasakhail took, with 20,000 horse, the 
direct road to Mandu. 6 Muhammad Zaman Mirza went off towards 
Lahor with a body of men in order to stir up a commotion there. . That 
day there was a strange uproar and confusion in the Gujratl array, 
nor was the real state ot matters known in the royal camp. His 
Majesty Jahanbani remained under arms with 30,000 men from 
evening till morning and awaited the good news of a mysterious 
victory. At length after one watch (i.e., three hours) of the day it 
became known that Sultan Bahadur had fled to Mandu. The' heroes 


din, Elliot V, 192, give an apt chro- 
nogram for Bahadur’s shameful 
flight, viz., “Zall-i-Bahadur,” “ Baha¬ 
dur’s disgrace,” but it seems to be 
out by one year, yielding 942 instead 
of 941. It may however be taken 
as referring to the flight from Mandii. 

6 It is Mandu in text,‘but Mandu 
is the more correct spelling. 


1 Probably Saturday night is 

meant. ^ 

3 The Mir'dt-i-Si'kaiidari speaks of 
two large mortars known as Laila 
and Majniin, Bayley’s Gujrat, 385. 
See also Jauhar, Stewart, p. 4. 

8 Prince of Khandesh* sister’s son 
and short-lived successor of Baha¬ 
dur. Ers. II, 53 and 97. 

4 Badaoni I, 346 and Nigamu-d- 
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of the victorious army came to the camp of Sultan Bahadur and set 
about plundering it. A quantity of spoil, including many elephants, 
and horses fell into their hands. Khudawand Khan 1 * 3 * * who had been 
both preceptor ( ustdd ) and finance-minister ( wazir ) of Sultan Muzaffar 
was made prisoner and was treated by his Majesty with great favour 
and made one of his servants. Yadgar Nasir Mirza, Qasim Sulfcan, 
and Mir Hindu Beg were despatched with a large force to pursue the 
routed army. 

Yerily, whoever consorts with men of darkened understanding, 

• become darkened. Especially shall an evil day come upon the man 
who violates treaties and engagements, and comes forward as a juggler, 
and plays the game of deception against such a world-lord who 
is the cynosure of sincerity and rectitude. In fine, after Sadr 
Khan and f Imadu-l-mulk had departed, his Majesty’s army went 
straight to the fort of Mandu. His Majesty followed in the wake 
of his troops, and halted at NVlca, 8 and drew his camp round the 
133 fort. Rum! Khan 8 deserted the hostile army and entered his 
Majesty’s service and received a robe of honour. On the 14th day * 
Sultan Bahadur after passing by circuitous routes entered the fort of 
Mandu by the Cull Mahesar 6 * Gate. A talk of an agreement took 
place, according to which Gujrat and the recently acquired Citor 
should remain with the Sultan, while Mandu and its territory should 
belong to his Majesty Jahanbani. Maulana Muhammad Pargball 6 on his 


l This was an old man, and quite 

different from the two Ruml Khans. 
His proper name was apparently 
HiijT Muhammad; Bay ley, 312. 

3 T}, e text has Ghalca, hut this is 

corrected in the Errata. It is men¬ 

tioned, (Jarrett II, 112 and 207) as a 

mahal in Sarkar Mandu and is des¬ 

cribed in Dr. Campbell’s account of 
Mandu, Journal Bomb. R. A. S. XIX, 
154 for 1896. He spells it Naalcha 
and describes it as three miles north 
of the Dihll Gate of Mandu. 

8 It will be seen from this that 
Khudawand Khan, the wazir, and 
RumS Khan are different persons. 


According to the Mir’at-i-Sikandari 
(Bayley’s Gujrat, 386), Rttml deserted 
at Mandasor. The author tells an 
amusing story, on the authority of 
his father, about Ruml Khan’s being 
abused by Bahadur’s parrot. 

4 The month is not given, hut it 
must be Zi-l-qa‘da, so the date 
corresponds to 19th May, 1535. Pos¬ 
sibly however what is meant is the 
14th day after Humayiin invested 
the fort. 

6 Mentioned as a melidl of Mandu, 
Jarrett II, 206. 

6 Text Plr ‘All, 
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Majesty^ side and Sadr Khan on behalf of Sultan Bahadur sat 
down together in the Nil! Sabil 1 to make arrangements. At the end 
of the night the sentinels of the fort left off pacing to and fro, and 
about 200 soldiers of the victorious army entered at the back, some 
by placing ladders and some by ropes. Then throwing themselves 
down from the wall, they opened the fort gate there and brought in 
their horses and mounted them. Other soldiers entered by the gate. 
The news was brought to the officer in charge of the works, 2 Mallu 
KMn of Mandu, who had the title of Qadir Shah. He got on horse¬ 
back and galloped to the Sultan who was still asleep. He (Bahadur) 
was awakened by Qadir Shah’s cries and, between sleeping and waking, 
took to flight, and rushed out with three or four others. On the 
way Bluipat. RaT, 8 son of Silhadi, who was one of his companions, 
came up from behind and joined him with about twenty horsemen. 
When they got to the gate opening on the esplanade, about 200 
horsemen of the victorious army came forward to intercept them. 
Ihe Sultan was the first to attack them and he was seconded by some 
others. At last he and Mallu Khan and one other follower cut their 
way through and reached the fort of Sungac!. 4 Bahadur lowered 
down horses from there by ropes, and then letting himself down he 
after a thousand troubles took the road to Gujrat. Qasim Husain 
K^an was standing near the Fort. An Uzbak named Burl who had 
deserted from the Sultan’s service and become the servant of Qasim 


or Sulhu-d-dm, his father, was a 
Hindu and prince of Malwa. He 
fought against Babar at the battle 
of Kharnva. Bahadur attacked him 
and deprived him of Raisin, &c., be¬ 
cause he kept Musalman women in 
his harem. He was induced to turn 
Muhammadan and his name was 
altered to Sullm-d-din. But he 
recanted and died a Rajput’s death, 
a circumstance which may remind 
us of Oranmer’s end. See Bayley, 
364. 

* It is the inner part or citadel of 
Mandu. See Dr. Gampbell’s article. 
In text it is written Sunkar. 


1 Blue road. Perhaps this is the 
Nilkanth celebrated by Jahangir 
and which was visited by Akbar. 
See Dr. Campbell’s article already 
cited. I do not however find the 
name Nilkanth in the Tuzak. See 
p. 181 of Sayyid Ahmad’s ed. 

2 mnrcal, battery or earthwork. 
Nizlimu-d-dm in his history of Guj- 
rat calls it the battery of 700 steps. 

8 According to the Mir'dt-iSilcan- 
dari y lithog. ed. 279 and Bayley, 388, 
Bhupat betrayed Mandu to the 
enemy in revenge for his father who 
had been killed in 938 (1532), when 
fighting against Bahadur. Silhadi 
39 
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Husain Khan, recognised the Sultan and informed the Khan. But 
the latter, owing to liis length of service, 1 treated what he heard ns 
unheard and so Bahadur carried off half-a-life into safety, and was 
joined by 1,500 men by the time he had reached Campanlr. When 
he got there, he sent as much of his treasures and valuables as Ire 
could to the port of Din. 2 * 

Now that the narrative has come so far, we cannot avoid giving 
some account of the beginning of this auspicious victoiy. As the 
victorious heroes were so rapid in getting into the fort of Mandu and 
in performing prodigies of valour there, no authentic news of their 
success emerged in the early morning. When two hours of day had 
134 elapsed his Majesty Jahanbam heard of the entry, &c., and mounting 
his horse proceeded towards the fort and entered by the Dihli 
gate. 8 

Sadr Khan and his men were meanwhile fighting at the entrance 
to his house, and though he was wounded he continued firm. At 
last, the nobles seized his rein and conducted him to Sungad. Many 
people went with him and took refuge there, and among them was 
Sultan 'Alam. The victorious soldiers plundered the houses of the 
enemy for three days, and then an order was issued for restraining 
the spoilers. Reliable persons were sent to Sadr Khan and Sultan 
'Alam, who inspired them with confidence. After long parleys of 
little moment, they gave the besieged quarter and brought them out, 
but as Sultan 'Alam had several times committed sedition and rebel¬ 
lion, he was hamstrung 4 * * * and let go. To Sadr Khan royal favours 
were shown. Three days after this victory, his Majesty came down 
from the fort and proceeded by forced marches to Grujrat, accompanied 


1 Viz., huhna-'amalagi. This is a 
sneer at old servants whom A. F., 
being himself anew man, did not like. 
See a similar use of kuhna- l amala, 
at 157 1. 9, and also see 139,1. 3. 

2 Text, Dip din but spelt DTu in 

Mi SiJcan dari. 

8 The northern gate. 

* Pai karda. See Mir'dt-i-Sikan- 

darT, 258, fqr account of this man, and 

also Bay ley, 366«. Apparently he was 

Sultan Ibrahim’s nephew and con¬ 


sequently grand-nephew of the ‘Alam 
Khan who called himself Sultan 
‘Ala’u-d-dln. He was the son of Jala! 
Khan, and at one time was governor 
of Kalpi. Perhaps Hum ay an was 
incensed against him because he had 
proved ungrateful for Humayun’s 
kindness in introducing him to 
Babar. Bahar’s Mem. 349, 375. 

According to Bay ley, 388, he was 
put to death at Mandu. 
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y 30,000 chosen horsemen, while the camp was ordered to follow 
stage by stage. 

When the victorious troops came near Campanlr they halted, and 
drew up by the side of the PiplI Gate near the tank of Tmadu-l- 
mulk which is three kos in circumference. When Sultan Bahadur 
heard of this, he strengthened the fort and went out by another gate, 
on the side of the Sjhukr tank, and fled to Cambay. By his instruc¬ 
tions the town (Campanir) was set on fire, but when his Majesty 
JahanbanT arrived, he directed the flames to be extinguished. Leaving 
Mir Hindu Beg and the rest in Campanlr he took about a thousand 
horse and set off rapidly in pursuit of Sultan Bahadur. As soon as the 
Sultan came to Cambay he hastened to Diu, after setting lire to a 
hundred warships ( Ghardb ), which he had prepared against the Portu¬ 
guese, lest the soldiers of the sublime army should embark on them 
and pursue him. On the same day that he left for Diu, his Majesty 
JahanbanT reached Cambay and encamped by the seaside. Prom 
thence he despatched a force in pursuit of Sultan Bahadur. When 
the Sultan reached Diu, the victorious soldiers returned from its neigh¬ 
bourhood with abundance of booty. By the favours of heaven were 
Mandu and Gujrat conquered in 942 (1535), Whoever is stayed upon 
God and whose standard is a good intention, will assuredly have his 
desire placed within his bosom. 1 

In the beginning of SSlPaban of this year, (25th January, 1536)^ 
Jlirza Kamran marched from LahSr to Kabul, and after a great 
battle won a victory over Sam MTrza,* the brother of Shah Tahrnasp 
SafavT. The short account of this iR as follows. Sam MTrza came to 
Qandahar with a large body of QizilbashTs (Persians). Khwaja 
Kilan Beg had strengthened Qandahar and defended it for eight 
months. Meanwhile Mlrza Kamran marched from Labor with a full 
equipment. A great battle took place between him and Sam Mlrza. 
A gh zTwar Khan, one of the great officers of the QizilbashTs and Sam 
Mlrza's tutor, was taken prisoner and put to death, and many of the 
QizilbashTs perished. 3 MTrza Kamran returned victorious to Labor, 


t Of. the line in preface of Anwar- 
i-Sukaiir “No seeker leaves that 
door without obtaining his desire.” 

* Then about 20 years of age. He 
afterwards wrote biographies of 


Persian poets. Rieu's Oat. I, 367b. 

3 There is an account of this 
victory in the Tar. Rash. Ross & 
Elias, 468, Haidar attributes the 
victory to Khwaja Kilan. 
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and tlie disturbance caused by Mirzn Muhammad Zaman was put down. 
The explanation of this is briefly this. It has been already mentioned 
that after the defeat of Suljan Bahadur, M. Muhammad Zaman marched 
against Labor with the idea of stirring up strife there. When lie came 
to the borders of Sind, Shah Husain, the son of Shah Beg Afghan and- 
the ruler of Sind, did not give him a place in his own territory, but 
pointed out Labor to him as M. Kamran had gone towards Qandahar, 
and suggested that as such a rich country was unprotected lie should 
go there. The ill-fated Mirza came to Labor, thinking he had got an 
• open field, and besieged it. Meanwhile M. Kamran arrived near Labor 
and beat tbe dram of superiority. M. Muhammad Zaman was dis¬ 
concerted, and saw no resource except to return to Grujrat. Driven 
out and abandoned, he went there. In this year Mirza Haidar 
Grfirgau came from Kash gh ar * vid Badakhshiin and joined M. Kami an 
in Labor. Next spring Shah Talimasp came in person to the district 
of Qandahar, and Khvvaja Kilan Beg put all the wardrobes, pantries 
and other offices in order and sent the keys of the store-houses and 
of the fort to the Shah, saying that he had no means of holding the 
fort and was unable to give battle, and that it was inconsistent 
wit-li loyalty and his duties as a servant to his master that lie should 
come and do homage to the Stall. Hence he thought it proper to 
set his houses in order and to make them over to his guest and 
for himself to withdraw. He then went by way of Tatta and 
Ucc 2 * * S. * * to Labor. M. Kamran fora month would not allow him to 
L36 pay his respects, saying “ Why could you nob have wai ted, till I 
arrived ? ” After various transactions M. Kamran made his prepara¬ 
tions and marched against Qandahar for the second tirfcie, leaving 
M. Haidar in charge of Labor. Before this Shah Tahm&sp had put 
Bidagh Khan Qajar, 8 one of the great officers, in charge of Qandahar 


i Tar. Rash., 467. He came from 

Tibet and Badakhshan. 

» In Bahawalpur, Panjab, 10 miles 

S. S. W. Multan. Spelt Ach in text 
but corrected in errata. 

B Qacar ,in text, but with variant 

Qajar. It is the present royal family 
of Persia. It is curious that Tahmasp 

should have, apparently, employed 


the same Bidagh Khan again and 
sent him with his infant son to ac¬ 
company Humayun. Haidar Mirza, 
('Tar. Rash., 405), remarks on the 
curious readiness with which Bidagh 
Kh an surrendered to Kamran, and 
he does not seem to have been more 
efficient when attacked by Humayun. 
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ami had departed. M. Karnran arrived and laid siege to Qandahnr, 
and Bidiigh Klian capitulated and retreated. The Mljrzfi got posses¬ 
sion ot' Qandahar, and after putting it into a condition of defence 
returned to Labor. 

Whither have my words strayed ? It is certainly better that I 
withdraw my hand from these affairs and attach myself to the thread 
of my design. 

When his Majesty JalianbanT was encamped at Cambay with a 
small force Malik Ahvnad Lad and Rnkn Baud who were officers of 
Sultan Bahadur, and leading men in Kollwara, arranged with the KolTs 
and Gawai's i of that country that as there were few men with his 
Majesty Jahanbam there was a suitable opportunity for making a 
night attack. They accordingly made preparations. By good for¬ 
tune an old woman who hadfheard of this came to the royal enclosure 
and told one of the attendants that she had urgent business and 
wished to have a personal interview. As she was very impor¬ 
tunate and appeared to be honest she was admi tted to the presence, and 
communicated the plot of the night attack. His Majesty said “Whence 
comes this well-wishing of yours.” She replied “My son has been 
confined by one of your servants and I want him released as a reward 
for this, well-wishing. If I have spoken falsely, punish both me 
and my son.” In accordance with orders, her son was produced, 
and a guard placed over them both. As a measure of precaution 
the troops were got into readiness and drawn off. Near dawn 5 or 
6,000 Bhils and Gawars fell upon the royal enclosures, his Majesty 
Jahanbam and the troops haviug retired to a rising ground. The 
Gawans came and proceeded to plunder, and many rare books, which 
were real companions and were always kept in his Majesty^s personal 
pESsesSon, were lost. Among these was the Timur-nama, 2 trans- 


1 Text Xawaran, but corrected in 
errata. 

* Ers. tl? 62™. supposes that this 
was the Z^famama of Sharaf u-d-dln. 
This may he so but Timur-ndma 
is properif the title of a poem by 
HatifT, i.e., ‘Abdu-l-lah, the sister’s 
son of la**!. See Kieu II, 652 
and Babai’s Memoirs, 196. Ers. 


takes A.F. to mean that the very 
copy that was lost was recovered, 
but A.F. does not clearly say so, and 
the words “ having been recovered ” 
quoted by Ers. do not occur in 
the text. Probably all that A.F. 
means is that there is now a Timur - 
ndma in the imperial library. It is 
rather grotesque that A.F. should 
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cribed by Mull a Sultan f AlT and illustrated by Ustad Bihzad, and wbicli 
is now in the Shall inshiili’s librai'y. To sum up in a short space of 
time the breeze of salvation’s morn breathed from fortune’s ascension, 
and the brave warriors turned upon that mob and discomfited and 
scattered those hapless wretches by discharges 1 of arrows. That 
old woman’s face was brightened, and she gained her desire. The 
majesty of the royal wrath, and the onslaught of o’ermastering rage 
boiled over and an order was issued for plundering and burning 
137 Cambay.® After that the pursuit of Sultan Bahadur was abandoned, 
and the army returned to Campanil’. The fortress 8 was besieged for 
• four months. Ikhtiyar Khan, who was sprung from a family of Qazis 
in Narlad 4 which is a town in that country, and who was, for his 
justice and ability one of the Sultan’s, confidants brought great exer¬ 
tions to bear on the defence of the fort. 6 In addition to all these 


call books Humajun’s companions 
just at the time when he left them be¬ 
hind to be plundered. In Blochrnann, 
108, mention is made of an illus¬ 
trated Zafarnama, but this was 
one executed in Akbar's reign, and 
from the remark on the preceding 
page that Akba-r had pictures worthy 
of Bihzad, it would appear that he 
had not any by Bihzad himself. 
Bihzad was a famous painter of 
Sultan Husain Heratl’s Court. See 
Babar, 197, who criticises his style 
of pourtraying youthful beauty. 
Blochrnann, 1072, says that Bihzad 
lived at the Court of Shah Ismail 
Sufi, and he may have done so 
subsequently. Sultan ‘All Mashhadi 
was, according to Babar, 197, the 
best writer of the nastaliq char¬ 
acter. See also Blochrnann, 101. 
It seems probable that Humayun 
inherited this book from his father, 
for he had not yet bdten to Persia 
himself. The Timurnama of Hatifi, 
it may Ixj remarked, is a poem in 
imitation of one of Ni&ami’s and 


more likely to be illustrated that 
the somewhat ponderous and pro¬ 
saic Zafarnama . 

1 Shiibcty unnecessarily corrected 
in Errata to shapa , i.e. } whizzing. 
See Richardson l.c. 559a and Yullers 
490a. 

* See Elliot Y, 193 and Erskine 
II. 62 n. Sadr Khan was killed in 
the attack by the Gawars. 

8 See description of fort by Col. 
Miles, Bom. L. S. Transactions I. 
150 (reprint of 1877). He spells 
the name Champaneer. 

* Nirbad in text, but corrected 
in Errata. It was a <f^£ict 
in Ahmadabad Sarkar, Jairetb II, 
253, and is now a station 0 n the 
Ahmadabad railway. Als^ a place 
on the sea-shore in t a e Surat 
Sirkar, Jarrett, L c., 257. 

Erskine understands A.F. as 
meaning that this ariangement 
about drawing up provisions was 
made by IJditiyar Kh;n. But I 
doubt if this is correct. A.F. seems 
to mean that in addition to all 
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protections and precautions it happened that from time to time sundry 
mountaineering (hih-naward) woodcutters entered by ravines, which 
from the density of trees and jungle were difficult for foot passengers 
to traverse, and of course impracticable for traffic, and for the sake 
of gain brought corn and ghee to the foot of the fort in order to sell 
them at a high price, while men in the fort let down money by 
ropes and drew up the goods. 

As the siege was long drawn out his Majesty Jahanbam would 
sometimes visit- the different sides of the fort and search for a pos¬ 
sible entrance for his army. On one occasion he went forward from 
the side of Halul, which is a garden, and fell in with the people who 
were coming out of the jungle after selling their corn and butter. 
An order was given to find out what their business was. They said they 
were woodcutters, but as they had no axes or hatchets with them, 
their story was not accepted. They were told that they would not 
escape punishment unless they told the truth. Being helpless they 
confessed the truth. Upon this they were bidden to go forward and 
to point out the place. When his Majesty saw it he recognised that it 
was 60 or 70 yards 1 high and very smooth, 2 so that it would be very 
difficult to climb. By his Majesty's orders 70 or 80 iron nails were 
brought, and didven into the precipice right and left at distances of 
one yard. The young heroes were bid climb these degrees of daring 
(miWaj-i-mardanagi). Thirty-nine had ascended when his Majesty 
himself wished to climb. Bairam Khan begged him to delay till the 
men ahead had got higher up. Saying this he himself stepped up, 
his Majesty Jalianbanl followed him and was the 41st. Standing 3 


Ikhtiyar’e, plans there was this fa¬ 
vourable circumstance that the gar¬ 
rison were supplied by the Kolis. 
Both Firisjita and thoMir‘at-i-Sikan- 
dari, Bayley, 301, represent that there 
was plenty of food in the fort, and 
the former evidently takes the view 
that the fort was captured owing 
to the greed of the Kolis in selling 
provisions to the garrison and which 
led to Humayun’s exploit, A.F. is 
favourable to Ikhtiyar Khan, per¬ 
haps on account of. his literary 


abilities, but Bahadur is said to have 
had a very low opinion of him, 
Bayley, 391. 

1 Gaz. The exact length does not 
seem known, but probably was about 
33 inches, Jarrett II, 58, and Wilson's 
Glossary. 

2 Hamwarl. The Brit. Mus. MSS. 
have the opposite of this, vits., ndham- 
wdrT, but hamtvan is probably 
right. 

3 i.e., about 300 in all, not 341, 
see what follows. 
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there he.had about 300 men drawn up by this iron ladder. At! 
order was given that the victorious army, which was stationed at 
138 the batteries, should attack the fort. The garrison were thrown off 
their guard, and addressed themselves to repel the men from vritliout 
and were looking down from the battlements when suddenly the 300 
braves came from behind, arid overwhelmed the garrison with 
showers of arrows. And when they realised the fact that his 
Majesty JahanbanI in person bad ascended the stairs of victory, the 
bewildered foe crept into hiding-places. The drum of victory beat 
high, and Ikhtiyar Khan went off to a higher point called MiilTya 1 
and there took refuge. Next day they gave him quarter and sent for 
him. Together with his practical knowledge ( ddnish) and his manage¬ 
ment of state affairs he was fully possessed of sciences, especially 
mathematics and astronomy.. He was also skilled as a poet and 
composer of enigmas. He was honoured by being allowed to sit in 
the assembly of the learned, and was distinguished by princely 
favours, and was admitted among the intimates of the threshold of 
sovereignty. One of the eloquent found the date of this victory 
“ Awwal hafta-i-Mdh-i-Safer ” 2 i.e., first week of Safar (943)~lPtli~ 
26th July, 1536. 

As the country of G-ujrat was in the possession of the servants 
of the empire up to the Maliindri, 3 and as no one was appointed to 
administer the territory on the other side (the West), the peasantry 
wrote to Sultan Bahadur and announced that the collections were 
ready and that a collector of these was necessary ; if one were ap¬ 
pointed, they would discharge their obligations. All the officers to 
whom the Sultan spoke on the subject remained silent. 'Imadu-l-Mulk 
however had the courage to come forward, and he agreed to accept 
the office on condition that there should be no questioning afterwards 


1 In Jarrett II, 256, the upper fort 

is called Pawah, but according to 
Miles Bom. L. S. T. I. 152 (reprint) 
the proper spelling is Pavanagada, 
wind-fort. 

3 The text has mail, but unless 
we read mah the abjad seems to be 
incorrect, being 942 instead of 943. 
Erskine VI, 64. Badaoin, Brit. Ind. 


1,347, has another chronogram “ Nuh 
Shahr-i-Safar bvd ” according to 
which the fort was tiiken on 9 Safar, 
942, or 9th August, 1535. But Safar 
is only the second month of the Mu¬ 
hammadan year, and the operations 
at Cambay, and the length of the 
siege seem to require 943. 

3 Also called the Main I. G. T. V. 
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as to any land or authority that lie should give to any one in order 
to execute the work of the collection. He proceeded with 200 horse 
towards Ahmadabad. On the way he gave written grants, 1 of land to 
those whom he knew. When he arrived at Ahmadabad he had col¬ 
lected 10,000 cavalry. He gave everyone who possessed two horses 
a laic of gujrdtis. In a short time he had gathered o0,000 cavalry. 
Mujahid Khan, Governor of Junagadh joined him with 10,000 horse. 

At this time his Majesty Jahanbaui on account of the conquest 
of the fort of Campanil’ and of the falling of abundant treasure into 
his hands was holding magnificent banquets and was constantly 
arranging royal entertainments on the banks of the Du Ruya tank. 

One of the paramount conditions of authority is that special servants 
and those in near attendance should have certain fixed rules to abide 
by, and that in every section of them there should be some discreet 
and prudent person appointed who may continually look after their 
rising and sitting, their going and coming, and take precautions 
against evil companionship, which is the father and mother of wrong 
ideas. Especially is this required at a time when details are veiled 
from a Lord of the Age by the multiplicity of business. It is fitting 139 
that in such circumstances he should appoint right-speaking, rfjg.VJ - 
acting intelligencers who ma< always bring him correct informa¬ 
tion of the real state and of foe gist of the doings of this body of 
men. Otherwise many of tto narrow-minded become from length 
of service less susceptible of tte prestige of royalty, and the wine 
of familiarity carries thou out of their senses, and leads them into 
the stumbling of .okrnal ruin. And great seditions emerge from 
this intoxicatbn. Accordingly they became apparent on this occa¬ 
sion. Tic story of this is that on the night of the i*ejoicing and 
|..iiiquetings on account of the marvellous victories, some feeble souls 
who were fated to be admitted to the verge of the sublime assem¬ 
blage, viz., book-bearers, armour-bearers, ink-horn-bearers and the 
like, happened to have gone to the gardens of Halul, 8 the scent of 
whose flowers might cure the melancholy, and whose heart-expanding 
breeze migjit give motion to congealed 3 blood, and to have started a 


* Mawcijib fiefs. For this use of 

8 Produce a ferment in sleeping 

the word see text 154 1. 15. 

blood or perhaps, blood of a mur¬ 

* Four m. from the modern city. 

dered and unregarded man. Seo 

Miles. 

V ullers I. 750. 
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winefeast. In this state of exultation which had put to flight sense 
and reason, they took up the Zafarnatna and read of the beginnings 
of the victorious career of his Majesty Sahib Qirani (Timur)— 
how that prince had with him, in the vernal prime of his glory 4 
forty chosen companions, and how one day he took from each a 
couple of arrows and after tying them all together, gave them to 
each companion to break. Though each put the bundle across his 
knee and exerted all his strength, it was of no use. But when 
he opened the bundle, and gave each two arrows every one broke 
them. His Majesty had then observed “ we are forty persons, if 
we are united like this bundle of arrows victory will attend us 
wherever we go/ J In accordance with this right thought and lofty 
idea they girt up their loins of courage and went forth to conquer. 1 

Those ignorant fools when they heard this story did not reflect 
that each one of the forty was a heaven-aided host. They thought 
merely of the external circumstances and so fell into ruinous 
imaginings. When they reckoned themselves up they found they 
were four hundred, and in their madness and folly they conceived that 
unanimity among 400 persons mnstrbe exceeding wrong, and formed 
tkfe motion ol conquering the Deccan. * Under this hallucination they 
proceeded to tread the broad and c own ward path to destruction. 
Next day though search was made for those near yet so far ( nazdi - 
j kan-i-ditr), no trace of them could bj found. At last an intimation 
of their wild idea was obtained, and a thousand men were sent to 
seize them. They soon brought to Court thoiQ fortune-buffeted and 
doomed men, bound neck and hand. It was Tueblay, 2 a day when 
his Majesty wore the red vesture of Mars and sate on throne of 
wrath and vengeance. The crowd of criminals were brought inward, 
140 section by section, and each of them received sentences fittii^ 


i I have not found this story in 
Sharafu-d-din though at I. 75, Bibl. 
Ind. ed. there is an allusion to 
Timur’s having forty followers. The 
same story is told of Cangiz Khan 
who when on his deathbed used 
the illustration of weapons tied 
together and separate, to teach the 
necessity of union to liis sons. See 


Petit de la Croix’s life, quoted by 
Erdmann 639, and 44*2. 

8 Humayiin assigned particular 
days of the week to certain duties. 
Thus Monday being Mara-day, was 
one of that assigned to the admin¬ 
istration of Criminal Justice. See 
extract from Khwand Amir in Elliot 
Y. 121 and A. E.’s text 1. 358 and 361 
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their destiny, and the requirements of complete justice. Some they 
bound and made trodden under the feet of mountain-like elephants. 
Many who had carried their heads beyond the line of respect received 
distinction by the removal of the burden of their heads from 
their bodies. A number who, not distinguishing between their feet 
and their hands, had clapped their hands at seditious thoughts wore 
made handless and footless. A set of them who from arrogance 
(Ithud-Mm lit. self-contemplation) had not kept their ears for the 
royal commands found eai’s and nose gone from their places, others 
who had laid the fingertip of intent on the edge of misfeasance saw 
no more the figure of a finger in their hand. 1 2 

After executing these judgments and orders the time of evening 
prayer arrived. The Imam, who was not void of obtuseness, at the first 
genuflection recited the Sura c A-lam tara haifa ’ “ Hast thou not seen 
how/' After the conclusion of the service the order of vengeance * 
was issued that the Imam be thrown under the foot of an elephant 
because he had designedly and allusively recited the chapter of the 
elephant, and had degraded justice to tyranny, and had uttered an 
evil presage. 3 Maulatia Muhammad Parghall * represented that the 
Imam did not know the meaning of the Quran. But as the fire of 
wrath was darting tongues of flame lie got no reply except abusive 


1 Erskine justly remarks that 
these details are very disgusting, 
and exhibit the wretched punning 
propensity of our Janies I., but on 
an occasion when it is nob ridicu¬ 
lous but revolting. The sentences 
pronounced depend on idiomatic 
Persian phrases, hardly translatable. 
A. P.’s poor wit may be paral¬ 
lelled by a too-famous passage in 
Paradise Lost, B. VI, but at least 
it may be said that Milton puts his 
jests into the mouths of devils. 

2 HuJcm-i-gard'un-intiqdm, lit ., the 
order of the sphere of vengeance. 
Vullerss. r. quotes the Bahar-i-‘Ajam 

as giving gardnn the meaning of 
executioners. 


3 Apparently the fdl-i-bad was 
that Humayun would be destroyed 
like the impious king of Yaihau. 
Is it possible that Humaynn thought 
the Imam was playing on the word 
haifa, which in Persian means intox¬ 
ication, and was suggesting that he 
was drunk P As Erskine remarks, 
the Sura does not seem to contain 
much matter of offence. Probably 
however the reference to the ele¬ 
phant was enough. 

* It is pleasant to find this man, 
of whom Haidar Mirza speaks so 
ill, Tar. Rash. 398, acting properly 
and courageously. He was after¬ 
wards drowned at Causa. 
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epithets. After a time when tlie light of the Imam's simplicity shone 
on the marge of his holy heart and the conflagration of the flames of 
wrath was stayed, he expressed much regret and spent the whole night 
in sorrow and weeping. 1 

After the completion of this affair Tardl Beg Khan was left in 
Campamr, and the royal standards proceeded towards Ahmadabad, 
and encamped on the bank of the MahindrI. 2 ‘ Imadu-l-Mulk had 
the courage to advance, and to make a march for each one that the 
, royal army made. Between Narlad and Mahmudabad 3 he encoun¬ 
tered Mirza ‘Askar! who was in the van and several stages ahead (of 
the main body). A great battle ensued, and the Mirza was worsted 
until Yadgar Nasir Mirza, Qasim Husain Khan and Hindu Beg arrived 
with a large body of men and unfurling the flag of fortune proclaim¬ 
ed to the enemy the approach of the imperial ensigns with a “ Lo, 
the sublime army has arrived." The utterance of this word, and its 
sound reaching the ears of the enemy were simultaneous with Yadgar 
Nasir Mirza’s victory and the defeat of the foe. As Yadgar Nasir 
Mirza was ahead of all, the brunt of the battle fell upon him. On 
the side of tlie enemy ‘Alain Khan Lodi 4 * and some others offered 
opposition till Tmadu-l-mulk retired half dead. Darwesh Muhammad 
Qarashlr, father of Sjhuja‘ab Khan, 6 * 8 obtained martyrdom in this en¬ 
gagement. Meanwhile the flashing of the royal standards appeared 
and victory upon victory disclosed itself. After the arrival of the 
141 sublime army 3 to 4,000 of the enemy were slain. His Majesty 


1 A.F. does not clearly say that 
the order to trample the Imam to 

death was carried out, but Erskine 

says it was, and A. F.’s silence im¬ 

plies this. Had Humayun repent¬ 

ed in time, we should have had a 

flourish of trumpets about the im¬ 

perial clemency. 

8 Or Mahi. Campanil’ is up¬ 
wards of 60 miles E. S. E. Ahraada- 
bad, but is visible from the minaret 
of the Jama’ Masjid, Miles. 

* Jarrett II. 241, now a station on 
the Bomb. Baroda and Central I. By. 
south-east of Ahmadabad and 


is, as A.F. states, nearly half-way 
between Narlad (spelt Nadiad in 
time-tables) being 11 miles from 
Narlad and 10 from Ahmadabad. 

* It does not appear who this 
‘Alam Kh an is. He can hardly be 
the man who was mutilated at Cam- 
panlr and yet possibly he is. If 
he was the No. Ill of Bay ley then 
his real name was Safdar Khan and 
he was perhaps not a Lodi at all. 
See p. 329. 

6 Also called Muqim-i-‘Arab, 
Blochmann, 371. 
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asked Khudawand KkSn 1 * if there was likelihood of another battle, 
and he replied that if that leprous slave, meaning r Imadu-l-mulk, 
had been personally in the fight, it was over, and if ho had not been 
there was likelihood of another bloody bout. Men were appointed 
to inquire into this matter, and from two wounded men, who were 
ly ing half dead among the dead, it was ascertained that 'Imadu-1- 
mulk had commanded in person. Next day the grand army marched 
on and then halted, M. 'Askar! going on as before in front. When 
the army had encamped on this side of the Kankariya 3 tank M. 
‘Askar! represented that if the whole camp entered the city, the 
inhabitants would be harassed. An order was given that provost- 
marshals ( yasdivaldn) be stationed at every gate of the city and that 
they should admit no one except M. * Askar! and his men. 

The army encamped on the delightful spot of Sarkaj, and on 
the third day his Majesty, attended by many of his courtiers, came 
to the city. After that he gave his attention to the affairs of Gujrat 
and settled them in a proper manner. Hindu Beg was stationed 
there with a large force in order that he might go wherever he was 
required. Pattan was given to Mirza Xadgar Nasir; Broach, NansSrI 
and the port of Surat to Qasim Husain Sultan ; 3 Carnbay, and Baroda 
to Dost Beg Ishak 5qa; and Mahmudabad to Mir Bucaka. 

When the affairs of Gujrat had been settled his Majesty pro¬ 
ceeded towards the port of D!u. When the army was leaving 
Danduqa, which is 30 kos (W. S. W.) from Ahmaclabad, representa¬ 
tions came from Agra, the capital, .to the effect that as his Majesty 
was far from the seat of Government rebellious men had raised the 
head of disaffection, and extended the arm of strife. Couriers too 


1 This is probably the Wazlr and 
not Bum! Khan. The expression 
used by him about ‘Imadu-l-mulk 
may refer to his being a Circasisan 
(according to Firisljta) and to his 
grandfather's having been a slave. 

Bayley 233, 235. Firishta says he 
was the son of a Cangiz Khan. 

3 See Tiefenthaler I. 378, who 
states that in his time the tank was 
nearly dried up. It was cleared 


out by Mr. Borrodaile in 1872. 
Bom. Gaz. IV. 17 and Hope’s Ahina- 
dabad. It lies north of Ahmadabad. 
In text the name is wrongly spelt 
Kangareya. It means the limestone 
or pebble tank. It is also called 
the Hauz-i-Qut and was made in 
1451. It covers 72 acres. 

8 A grandson of Sultan Husain ‘of 
Herat. Babar’s Mem. 353. 
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arrived from Malwa and reported that Sikandar Khan 1 2 and Mallu 
Khan had sallied forth and fallen upon Mihtar ZambUr the Jaglrdar 
of Hindia 3 and that he had taken his property ^ith him and came to 
Ujjain, and that all the soldiers who were stationed here and there in 
that province had collected there, that the authors of strife had 
assembled in great numbers and were besieging the city, and that 
142 Darwesh 'All Kitabdar (librarian) had received a gunshot wound and 
had died, and that the rest of the besieged had asked for quarter and 
had submitted. His Majesty thereupon determined to return and to make 
Mandu his capital for a time, so that Malwa might be cleared of rebels, 
and also that the newly conquered G ujrat might be brought into order, 
and also that the flames of disaffection which had blazed forth in 
the settled portion of the empire might be extinguished. Accordingly 
having made over Gujrat to M ‘Askar! and a number of officers he 
turned his rein and halted at Cambay. From thence he went to 
Baroda and Broach and from thence to Surat, and from thence to 
Aslr 3 and Burhanpur. He stopped seven days in Burhanpur and 
then marched on and passing under the fort of Aslr established him¬ 
self at Mandu. As soon as the disaffected heard the sound of the 
return of the royal standards, they were troubled and crept into cor¬ 
ners. His Majesty found the climate of Malwa agreeable to his consti¬ 
tution and made many of his servants jaglrdars thereof. Arid tWe 
gates of success and satisfaction of desires were thrown open, to the 
w orld. 


1 Apparently the Governor of 
STwas who was afterwards killed 
with Bahadur at Diu, Bay ley 349, 
&c. 

2 In Hoshangabad, Central Prov. 


I. G., S. V. HandTa arid Jarrett II. 
207 where it is spelt HindTah. 

s AsTrgarh in Nimar, Central Pro¬ 
vinces. 
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MiftzA 'AskarI leaves GujrAt with rebellious designs. 

Of a surety, a grandee who does not recognise the force of kind¬ 
ness and prestige, and takes the road of ingratitude, smites his own 
foot with a hatchet, 1 and of his own act falls into the hell of ruin. 

The story of the doings of Mirza 'Askar! and the officers of Gujrafc 
is a proof of this, for owing to' the smallness of their capacities a little 
success made them give way to rebellious thoughts. From im¬ 
moderate living there arose the beginnings of mutual strife and their 
actions were darkened by the mist of dissimulation. Accordingly after 
about three months the enemy stirred up commotion. Khan Jahan 
of Shiraz and Rum! Khan, who had the name of Safar and who is 
the builder of the fort of Surat, united and took possession of 
Nausar! which was held by 'Abdullah Khan, a relative of Qasim 
Husain Khan Uzbeg. 'Abdullah Khan left that quarter and came to 
Broach. About this time they also took the port of Surat. Khan 
Jahan marched by land to Broach, while Rum! Khon came there by 
sea with warships carrying guns and muskets. Qasim Husain Khan 
lost his head (lit. lost hands and feet), and hurried to Campamr, 
and then from there went on to Ahmadab&d to Mirza 'Askar! 
and Hindu Beg in search of help. Sayyid Ishaq who had received 143 
from Sultan Bahadur the title of Sbitab Khan (the swift Khan) 
took possession of Cambay, and Yadgar Nasir Mirza went off from 
Pattan to Ahmadabad at the summons of 'Askar! Mirza. Darya Khan 
and Muhafiz Khan set out from Raisin and were going towards the 
Sultan at Diu, when finding Pattan empty (i.e., undefended), they 
took possession of it. From want of union and want of counsel 
things came to such a pass that one Ghazanfar* (the lion), a 


1 A proverbial expression. See 
Boebuck'a Oriental Proverbs, Part I. 
No. 103. 

* ™ bmann, 348 and Elliot, Y 


197. He was brother of Malidl 
Qasim Kfian and foster-brother of 
'Askar!. 
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servant of YadgSr Nasir Mirza deserted with 300 horse and joined 
Sultan Bahadur. He invited the Sultan to come (to Ahmadabad) and 
fetters of loyalists followed in succession,, so that Sultan Bahadur 
marched towards Ahmadabad, and soon halted near Sarkej. 'Askar! 
Mirza, YadgSr Nasir Mirza, Hindu Beg, and Qasim Husain Khan pro¬ 
ceeded with nearly 20,000 horse and confronted the Sultan in the rear 
of Asawal. They faced him for thre^^ays and nights, and then, as 
they were neither loyal to his Majesty Jabanbam nor clear-headed 
they, out of a darkened understanding and evil thoughts, went off 
without fighting to Campamr. Much mischief ensued. 

} Tis evident how far they carried the eating of the salt and the 
breaking the salt-cellar on the table-top 1 and how in the domain of 
thanksgiving they trod the arena of crime and the field of little 
service. Good God, I understand their lack of fidelity, which is a 
priceless jewel and of rare occurrence in this wicked world, but why 
should they drop from their hands the coin of common sense which is 
negotiable every where ? In fine, Sultan Bahadur who had been in a 
thousand anxieties, grew bold and pursued them. Sayyid Mubarak of 
BuWbara was at the head of the vanguard and came near the imperial 
army. Yadgar Nasir Mirza who commanded in the rear turned and 
fought bravely with the result that many of the Sultan's vanguard 
were killed, while the Mirza w T as wounded in the arm. The enemy 
halted at Mahmudabad, and the Mirza joined the main army. As M. 
‘Askari had lost heart he incontinently crossed the Mahindn which 
was in front of him, and many of the soldiers lost their lives in its 
floods. The Sultan arrived at the edge of the river and the Mirza 
went on to Campamr. TardI Beg Khan made arrangements for their 
entertainment, and then went back to his post. 

Next day the Mlrzas sent a treacherous message to TardI Beg 
Khan to the effect that they were in distress, and their army in evil 
case, and begged that he would send them by way of assistance a 
portion of the fort ti'easures in oi’der that they might give it to their 
soldiers. When they had refreshed themselves, they would use 
144 diligence to attack the enemy. They were reporting to Mandu, 
where the imperial camp was, but it would take a courier six days to 


1 A proverbial expression. Of. 
Eoebuck, 1. c. p. 377, No. 2023 and 


p. 392, No. 2129 and Vullers, s. v. 
namak 1351a. 
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get there. Tardi Beg Khan did not consent to this, and the Mirzas 
plotted to seize him so that they might get hold of the whole of the 
treasure, and establish the sovereignty in the name of M.’'Askar!. If 
they defeated Sultan Bahadur so much the better, but if not, as 
his Majesty Jahanbam liked the Malwa climate, and the territory 
of Agra, the capital, was undefended, they would go there. Tardi 
Bog Khan came down from the fort and was going to wait upon the 
Mirzas when he got wind of this plot. He hastened back to the fort 
and sent word to the Mirzas that it was not fitting for them to remain 
there. They sent back a message that they were leaving, but asked 
him to come that they might discuss sundry matter's with him 
and bid him farewell. He knew their design and returned a suitable 
answer, and next morning opened fire on them. The Mirzas went off 
with evil intentions and proceeded by Ghat Karj! 1 towards Agra. 
So long as the victorious (?) army was in the neighbourhood of 
Campanlr the Sultan did not cross the Mahindri which is 15 lids from 
Campanil*. But when news came that the Mirzas had retreated and 
gone off towards Agra with evil designs, the Sultan crossed the river 
and came to attack Campanlr. Tardi Beg Khan, in spite of the 
strength of the fort, and the store of preparations there abandoned 
the fort and took the road of safety. He reached Mandu and had the 
honour of paying his respects. He made known to his Majesty the 
Mirzas 7 evil intentions and his Majesty on being apprized thereof 
hastened by way of Cl tor so that the MTrzas might not get to Agra 
before him. By good fortune he came up with them on the way, near 
Citot*. The helpless Mirzas submitted to his Majesty and lie out of 
innate kindness and clemency did not regard their offences and made 
universal forgiveness, the intercessor for their faults. He made 

liberality to supplement forgiveness and distinguished them by 
princely gifts. 

One of the evils of the time which were the cause 8 of his 
Majesty's returning from this country to Agra was that Muhammad 
Sultan Mirza and his sou Ulugh Mlrza, who had deviated from the 


1 I have not found this place. 

3 Khafi Khan. Bib. Ind. I, 80, and 
Ferishta give the real reason of the 
disastrous change in Humayun’s 

41 


affairs, viz., that he had been living 
at Mandu or Shadiabad (abode of 
joy) as it was called, and had been 
enslaved by opium. 
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highway of obedience and become rebellious, as has been already 
mentioned; emerged at this time, owing to tlieir constitutional worth¬ 
lessness, from the corner of contempt and raised the head of molesta¬ 
tion. Thus did those who had been appointed to blind him receive a 
145 lesson. 1 * They now attacked pargana Bilgram 8 and then proceeded to 
Qanauj. The sons of Khusrau Kokaltash, 3 who were there asked 
quarter and yielded up Qanauj to them. M. Hindal who was in Agra, 
went forth to quell this disturbance, and the two armies met after 
he had crossed the Ganges at Bilgram. A battle ensued, and as the 
vogue of rebels and strife mongers is like a grass-fire the flames were 
extinguished in a moment by the blowing of Fortune’s gale. The 
north 4 * wind of victory blew and the victorious army pursued and 
came to Oudh. 6 * There Ulugh Beg M. and his sons had gathered an 
army and again offered battle. Meanwhile the news came of the 
arrival of the victorious army from Gujrat to Agra. The wretched 
enemy again fought and were again defeated. Mirza Hindal return¬ 
ed victorious and kissed the sublime threshold. When the grand 
army of his Majesty Jahanbani arrived at Agra Bhupal Ral, governor 
of BTjagada (in Nimar), finding the fort of Maridu undefended boldly 
entered it, and Qadir Shah returned to Mandfi, and also Mlran 
Muhammad Faruql came there from Burhanpur. Sultan Bahadur 
after staying about two weeks in Campahir returned to Diu. When 
his Majesty Jahanbani and the invincible fortune of his family had 
turned away from Bahadur with glories of power and majesty, an event 6 
which he thought to be to his advantage became the cause of liis 
ruin. For after being routed by the victorious army, and after 


i At p. 124 of text A.F. says that 

M. Sultan was blinded, but here he 

seems to imply that the operation 

was not effectual. See Erskinell, 

14 M. Sultan is a different person 
from M. Zaman though both were 

grandsons of Sultan Hasan of Herat. 
M. Sultan was a daughter's son, 
Blochmann, 462, 

* In Hardoi, a district of Oudh, 
Jarrett 173, 178 and 145 and I. G. 
II, 455. 

8 Babar’s Mem. 363 and 364 


4 It appears from Janhar, Stewart 
8, that A.F. is here referring to 
the fact that a North-Wester blowing 
in the face of the rebels was the 
cause of their discomfiture. See 
also Erskine II, 90. 

b Qr. the town of Ayodhya. 

6 Apparently the meaning is that 
Hu may un’s departure which Bahadur 
might think an advantage eventu¬ 
ally turned out to be his destruction 
by leading to his death at the hands 
of the Portuguese. 
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beholding the impact of the majestic troops he sent persons with 
presents to the Feringln Viceroy 1 who was the Warden of the Ports, 
and invited him to come to him. At the time when M. { Askar! went 
off from Gujrat and the Sultan had come to Diu, the Viceroy arrived 
there by sea with ships and soldiers. When he learned the state of 
affairs he grew apprehensive, lest now that the Saltan was independent 
of his help he would act perfidiously after an interview. He therefore 
feigned illness and sent messengers to the Sultan to say that he had 
come in compliance with his request and would wait upon him as soon 
as he was better. The Sultan left the highway of caution and on 3 
Ramaz&ri 943 (13th February, 1537), at the close of the day, went by boat 
to inquire after the Viceroy’s health. As soon as he arrived he saw that 
the illness was feigned, and reporting that he had come he immediately 
proceeded to return. The Feringlus thought that “ when such a 
prey has come into our grasp it will be well if we get some harbours 
out of him.” The Viceroy intercepted him and requested him to stay 
till some presents should be brought before him. The Sultan said 
u send them afterwards,” and saying this he hastily went towards his 
own vessel. The Feringln Qazi* stopped him and bade him wait 
and the Sultan impatiently drew his sword and clove him to the 
waist. He then jumped from their vessel on to his own. The 
Portuguese boats which were round about closed in upon her and a 146 
fight began. The Sultan and Bum? Khan 3 flung themselves into the 
sea. A Feringln acquaintance of Rumi Khan drew him out, but the 
Sultan was drowned, 4 and his attendants also perished. The chrono- 


1 LS)J) representing the Portuguese 
Viserei, His name was Nuno da 
Cun ha. 

* Apparently Manuel de Sousa, 
Governor of Diu. QazI seems used 
here for Magistrate or Governor. 

8 This Kumi Khan was himself 
an European, which may account 
for his being saved by a Portuguese. 
Barros says he was the son of au 
Albanian father and an Italian 
mother and was born at Brindisi, 
and first came to the east on the 


fleet of the corsair Sulaiman in 
1516 (Conti says his birthplace 
was Otranto). He built the fort of 
Surat, apparently in 947 and not 
in 930, as stated by Anquetil du 
Perron. See Blochmann, 354. The 
Portuguese called him Khwaja 
Safar and Safar Agha. Tie was 
killed at the siege of Diu in 1546. 

4 The accounts of Bahadur’s death 
are very conflicting, and it is difficult 
to decide how he came by his death. 
My friend Mr. Whiteway has refer- 
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gram is Faringiydn-i-Sahcldur-]c?isA 1 (943 = 1531). And some used to 
say that he (Bahadur) came to the surface and reached the shore in 
safety. And subsequently there were reports in Gujrat and the Deccan 
of his having been seen by people. For instance, on one occasion a 
person appeared in the Deccan whom the Nizamu-l-Mulk acknowledg¬ 
ed, and played Caugan (polo) with. A crowd gathered round him, 
and the Nizam perceiving this resolved to put him to death. On that 
same night he disappeared from his tent, and people concluded that 
the Nizam had destroyed him. One day Mir Abu Turiib 2 who is one 
of the Gujrat grandees, related that Mulla Qutbu-d-dln of Shiraz, 
who was Sultan Bahadur’s preceptor, was at that time in the Deccan 
and that he took an oath that the man was certainly Sultan Bahadur, 
and that he had spoken to him of certain matters only known to 
themselves, and had received intelligent replies. It cannot be said 
that in the wide kingdom of God’s power such things are impossible. 

In fine, when Sultan Bahadur had thus disappeared in the sea, 
and his officers were sitting in the dust ( i.e ., were in mourning). 


red me to a long and interesting 
account by Correa. Naturally this 
man puts the blame on Bahadur. 
Xt would be more satisfactory if 
we could get the official report on 
the occurrence which must surely 
be somewhere in the Portuguese 
archives. No doubt the responsibi¬ 
lity of explaining Bahadur’s death 
rests on the Portuguese for he was 
their guest or at least visitor, and 
was killed among their ships. There 
is a long account of the affair 
in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, p. 28 e< 
seq. See also Bay ley’s Gujrat. 
There is this to be said for the 
Muhammadan chroniclers that they 
do not represent Bahadur as gnilt- 
loss in the matter. They represent 
him as trying to outwit the Portu¬ 
guese and anxious to get the viceroy 
into his power. They are therefore 
more honest than the Portuguese 


who try to make out that Bahadur 
went on board to kill the viceroy 
and that the Portuguese were alto¬ 
gether blameless. Probably the 
truth is that Bahadur went on board 
in order to induce the viceroy to 
return with him, that the viceroy 
on the other hand wanted to detain 
him, and that then a scuffle arose 
in which Bahadur was slain. It is 
curious that the Mirat-i-Sikandari 
does not mention Safar Agha in his 
list of Bahadur’s companions, and 
that he says they all likewise 
perished. 

1 “Feringis, slayers of Bahadur” 
(or “ of heroes ”). A more poetical 
chronogram was devised by Ikhtiyar 
Khan, viz,, SuUanu-l-bar — Shcilndu- 
l-bahr: “Monarch ashore, Martyr 
asea ” This also makes 943. 

2 Blochmann, 50(>. 
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Muhammad Zaman Mirza put on blue clothes as mourning for the 
Sultan, and by hypocritical means got a portion of the treasures of 
Grujrat into his possession, while another portion fell into the hands 
of the FeringhTs, and some was plundered. He also called himself 
the son 1 of Sultan Bahadurs mother, and sometimes demanded from 
the FeringhTs satisfaction for the murder, and sometimes secretly sent 
them large sums of money in order that they might use their in¬ 
fluence in having him acknowledged as sovereign (lit. recite the 
Khniba in his name). So that for some days they read the Khutba 
in his name in the Safa 2 Mosque. And he for some time went about 
as an adventurer till at last ‘Imadu-l-mulk brought an army against 
him and defeated him. From thence he being helpless and ashamed 
cast a glance of hope towards kissing the threshold of his Majesty 
Jahanbam, as will be hereafter related in its proper place. But leaving 
such matters, to speak of which is to indulge in amplifications and 
rhetoric, I proceed to my proper subject. 

When his Majesty Jah&nbanl Jannat-ashiyam arrived at the 
capital the audacious spirits of that neighbourhood who had raised 
the head of refractoriness, and extended the neck of dispute came 
into subjection and obedience, and made tribute the material of their 
own peace and safety. The dominions became adorned with repose 
and steadfastness. 


147 


1 See Mirat-i-SikandarT 293. 

8 l do not know where this is. The 
Mirat-i-Sikandari lifch. ed., p. 293, says 
that M. Zaman was near Unah which 
is 3 kos from Din, and that he there 
set himself up as Sultan. Unah is 
referred to in Jarrett II, 241 and 
247 and 258. See also I. Gr. art. 


Una. The Mirat says Tmadti-1- 
mulk defeated M. Zaman-at-Zamar in 
Surat (Kathiawar) near Unah. 
Probably the mosque in question is 
in Diu for Mr. White way fccdls me 
that the Portuguese authorities say 
that the Khutha was read for a time 
in M. Zaman's name in Diu. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

March or His Majesty JahanbanI Jannat-ashiyAnI to subdue 
Bengal; his conquest op that country and return 
to the Capital, and what happened in 
the meanwhile. 

When the world-adorning mind had finished the affairs of those 
regions, (i.e., Agra and the territories referred to at end of last chap¬ 
ter) his princely genius addressed itself to the arrangements for an 
expedition to Guj rat, so that he might again turn the reins of his 
intent towards that province and might, contrary to former dis¬ 
positions, make over its management to men whose behaviour should 
show steadiness in administration, and whose proceedings should not 
be characterised by mutability and confusion. He purposed that 
when his mind was at ease with regard to the settlement of the 
province, he would return to the capital. Meanwhile news came 
of the emergence of &her Khan and of his commotions in the 
eastern provinces. Hence the design of subduing Bengal, which 
'had entered his Majesty’s heart before the affairs of Gujrat and had 
been put off on account of the latter now revived, and orders were 
issued to make preparations for an expedition to Bengal. It was 
decided that Sher Khan should be put down and the territories of 
Bengal subdued. 


Account op ShEr KhAn. 1 


This Sher Khan belonged to the Afghan tribe of Sur. His old 
name was Farid, and he was the son of Hasan, the son of Ibrahim 
Sherakhail. Ibrahim was a horse-dealer, nor had he any distinction 
among the crowd of tradesmen. His native country was the village 


i A. F’s. account is inferior to History of the Afghans, p. 80 et seg, 

Nigamu-d-din’s (copied by Firisfita) and Gar?in do Tassy’s translation of 

and to Oiafl Khan’s. See also Dorn’s the Chronicle of Sher Shah. 
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of Shamla 1 * * in the territory of Naruiii. 8 His eon Hasan developed 
some nobleness 8 and from trading took to soldiering. For a long 
time he was in the service of Ralmal, the grandfather of Ralsai 
Darbarl, 4 who is at present honoured by being in the service of his 
Majesty the SJb-ahinshah. From there he went to Gaund 6 * in the 
territory of Sahasratn and became a servant of Nasir Khan LuhanT who 
was an officer of Sikandar Lodi.. By service and ability he sur¬ 
passed his fellows, and when Nasir Khan died, he entered the service 
of his brother Daulat Khan. After that he was enrolled among the 
followers of Baban who was one of the grandees of Saltan Sikandar 
Lodi, and achieved a certain amount of distinction. Many things 148 
were accomplished by his management. His son Farid pained his 
own father by his arrogance and evil disposition, and separated from 
him. For a time he was in the service of Taj Khan Lodi and for 
a while he was in Oudh in the service of Qasim Husain Uzbak. 

For a long time he was servant of Sultan Junaid Barlas. 5 One 
day Sultan Junaid Bari as had taken occasion to introduce him and 
two other Afghans who were in his service to his Majesty Gltl-sittm 
Firdaus-makanl. As soon as the farseeing glance of his Majesty 
fell upon him he remarked Sultan Barlas, the eyes of this Af gh an, 
(pointing to Farid) indicate turbulence and strife-mongering, he 
ought to be confined.” He received the other two favourably. 
Farid got apprehensive on seeing his Majesty Gltksitanl's look, 
and fled before Sultan (Junaid) could make him over to his men. 
Meanwhile his father died and his property fell into his hands, lia 
the territory of Sahasram, and in the jungles of Caund, which is 
a pargana of Rohtas, he began to give trouble by practising tkeftj 


l Or Simla, according to some. A 
pencil note to Chalmers’ MS. transla¬ 
tion has Shamly 55 miles N. of Dibit. 

* In the district of Agra. Tarrett. 
It, 193. 

8 Ba qadr ra shell paidd karda. 

4 Blochmann, 419. 

6 The text has Jana. Caund or 

Cand is correct. See Beanies J.A.S.B. 

for 1895, p. 81. It was in Sarkar 

Rohtas. 


* He was governor of Kara Man ik- 
pur (in Allahabad) under Babar and 
was younger brother of Babar’s Vizier 
Nizamu-d-din. Dorn l.c. 92. He 
died in 94* (1536-37). Sec Firighta. 

T These charges may bo exaggera¬ 
ted, but they are corroborated by 
Sh er Shah’s alleged confession to 
Mallu Khan, Elliot IV, 393*. 
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robbery and murder. In a short space of time he by craft and 
unrighteousness sui’passed the rebels of the age. Accordingly Sultan 
Bahadur of Grujrat sent him a subsidy by the hands of merchants 
and summoned him to his side. Farid made the money into capital for 
sedition, and sent excuses for not going. He occupied himself in 
usurpations, attacks and in plundering towns and villages. In a 
short time many rascals and vagabonds gathered round him. Mean¬ 
while the governor 1 of Bihar who was one of the Lultam nobles? 
departed this life, and there was no one left to take up the thread 
bf his duties. Sher Khan and his vagabonds made a raid and got 
hold of much property. Then he returned to his own place, and 
suddenly attacked Ulu gh Mlrza, who was near Sirwa (Siru). By craft 
he got the better of him. From there he turned and attacked Benares, 
and when he had acquired troops and property ho went to Patna and 
took possession of that country. He fought a battle at Sflraijgarh 2 
which is the boundary of the territories of the ruler of Bengal, 
and won a victory. That country also came into his hands. For a 
year he carried on war against Nusrat Shah, 8 the ruler of Bengal, 
and for a long while he besieged Gaur. 4 

One remarkable circumstance was that Sher Khan came to hear 
of an eminent astrologer in the service of the Raja of Orissa, As 
he had vain and rebellious thoughts he sent for this astrologer to get 
information about his success. The Raja wcfcild not let him go, but 
the astrologer wrote to Sher Khan that he would not prevail over 
Bengal till the lapse of a year, and that he would prevail on a par¬ 
ticular day, on which the Ganges would be fordable for an hour. 
149 By fate, what was written came to pass. 6 


1 This is Sultan Muhammad, son of 
Darya Luhani. Stewart’s Bengal 131. 
Kh ali Khan calls him Bahadur Khan 
Luhani, Bib. Ind. ed. 1,89. In Dorn's 
History and in Stewart he is called 
Pirkhan. 

s In Monghyr and at the east end 
of that district. But apparently this 
is a slip of the author for Teliagarhl 
in the Sonfchal Parganas. See 
Jarrett II, 116 and note. 


8 Text, nasih but this is wrong. 
See Jarrett II, 14 7n, Riydzu-s- 

salatm, Bib. T *ui. text 139. 

4 The &bxt has Gorakhpur, but a 
note says that many MSS. have 
Gaur. The context and history show 
that Gaur is right. See Stewart’s 
Bengal, 120. Gaur capitulated in 
1537 to Sher Shah’s son. 

6 See Erskine’s note on this prc- 
diciou II, 135n. Apparently the'pre- 
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Verse . 

I heard from a sage that wisdoui is plentiful, 

But that it is scattered about among mankind. 

During the time that the royal standards were engaged in con¬ 
quering Malwa and Gujrat, Sher Khan seized his opportunity and 
made great progress. The above is a sketch of the beginning of his 
career. The remainder of hi3 story, the last of his actions, and his 
wretched end will be narrated in a parenthesis of the account of 
his Majesty Jahanbam, so that the authors of strife and contention 
may take warning therefrom. * 1 

In fine, as the idea of an expedition to the eastern provinces 
had become fixed in the mind of his Majesty JahanbanI, Mir Faqr 
'All, who had been one of the great officers of his Majesty Firdaus- 
makani Giti-sit&nT w'as appointed to the charge of Dihli while 
Agra was entrusted to Mir Muhammad Bakhshi, who was one of the 
trusted servants of the State. Yadgar Na^ir Mirza, his Majesty's 
cousin, was sent to Kalpi which was bis jdlglr in order to manage 
that quarter. Nuru-d-din Muhammad Mirza 2 who was married to 
his Majesty's sister Gulraug Begam and was the progenitor of 
Salima Sultan Begam, was appointed to the charge of Qanauj. His 
Majesty having in this manner arranged the officers of his kingdom 
went off to the eastward by boat, along with his chaste and veiled 


diction must refer to something that 
occurred at the siege of Gaur, which 
was situated on an old channel of 
the Ganges, for we do not hear that 
the real Ganges became fordable on 
the days of Causa and Qanauj. 

1 A.F’s moralising is rather mis¬ 
placed. Was Sher Khan's death 
when engaged in a holy war and in 
the hour of victory, as pitiable as 
the slip on a stair which ended 
Humayun’s days ? 

2 The Ma’dsir-i-rahTmT (MS. A. S.B. 
194a) says that Huru-d-din was the 
eon of Mirza ‘Ala’u-d-daula who was 
related to Kh waja Hasan ‘Attar who 
again was son of Khwaja, ‘Ala u-d- 

42 


din who was the first Khalifa of the 
ISTaqshbandi order. The Gulrang 
Begam whom Huru-d-dm married 
was Humayun’s half-sister, being a 
daughter of Dildar Begam and full- 
sister of Hindal and Gulbadan 
Begam. Her daughter Salima was 
first married to Bairam and after¬ 
wards to Akbar. Bairam received 
Salima in marriage as a reward for 
his helping Hum ay an to conquer 
India, and also perhaps because they 
were related. Salima’s great-grand¬ 
mother, Pasha Begam being a 
daughter of Bairam’s ancestor ‘Alt 
Shukr who belonged to the Turko¬ 
mans of the Black Sheep. 
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consorts. Mirza ‘Askari and Mirza Hindal accompanied him, while 
among the officers were Ibrahim Beg Cabuq, 1 * * Jahangir Qnli Beg, 
Khusrau Beg Kokaltash, Tardi Beg Khan, Quc Beg, 8 Tardi Beg of 
Etawa, Bairam Khan. Qasim Husain Khan Uzbak, Bucaka Beg, Zrihid 
Beg, Dost Beg, Beg Mlrak, HajT Muhammad (son of) Baba Qushqa, 8 
Ya'qub Beg, Nihfil Beg, R5shan Beg, Mughul Beg and a large number 
. of other distinguished men. The army proceeded by land and 
by water whilst his Majesty, sometimes sitting in a boat and some¬ 
times riding on horse-back, deliberated on the affairs of state and 
proceeded towards the fort of Cunar where was §her Khan. When 
the army drew nigh to Cunar, M. Muhammad Zarnan came from 
Grnjrat with the dust of confusion on his forehead and the drops of 
shame on his cheek, and had the happiness to be permitted to kiss 
the lofty threshold. The brief account of this occurrence is as fol- 
150 lows. His Majesty’s dear sister Ma'suma Sultan Begam, 4 * the Mlrza’s 
wife, had in Agra petitioned about the Mirza’s guilt and had re¬ 
ceived an order of reconciliation. His Majesty from his innate 
goodness, drew the line of forgiveness over his offences and directed 
that he should be sent for. When the Mirza arrived near the grand 
army, a number of high officers were sent to meet him, and when ho 
was* a day’s journey off, M. 'Askari and M. Hindal went out in 
accordance with the lofty commands and embraced him. M. 'Askari 
saluting him by raising his hand up to his breast, while M. Hindfil 
saluted 6 * by putting his hand on his head. They brought the Mirza 
with respect to the camp and that day the Mirza, in accordance with 
the king’s command, was conveyed to his own tent. Next day he 
was brought to the lofty pavilion and having done homage, was 
treated with royal favours. Twice was he exalted in one assemblage 
by a special khiVat, a belt, a sword and a horse. Bravo! At the 


i Blochmann 332, who writes 

Jabuq. Probably edbuk ‘celer,’ is 

tho correct reading. Perhaps he is 

the Ibrahim Begcik of tho Tar. Rash, 

Elias and Ross, 470, and described 

there as father of Jahangir Quli. 

8 Blochmann 455, Babar 95 and 363. 

8 Qughqa is a Turkish word meaning 
the star on a horse’s forehead. Baba 


Qughqa was a servant of Babar, 364. 

* Half-sister of Humayfin, being 
the daughter of Ma’suma, the 
daughter of Sultan Ahmad and who 
married her cousin Babar. Babar 208. 

8 See Blochmann 158 for A.P.’s 
account of the iaslim. ‘Askari being 
the elder brother did not salute so 
humbly as HiudSl. 
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gate of God’s elect, sins are requited (lit. bought) by benefits, and 
wickednesses are reckoned as virtues. There is such plenty in the 
store-house of divine grace that His peculiar mercies are co-ordinate 
with offenders ; in proportion as they increase their crimes and sins 
do they obtain increase of grace and forgiveness. This attribute 
is the more appropriate to princes in that they are the shadows of 
God, so that by passing over offences no harm is done to the breadth 
of their mercy and the amplitude of their power; and the wretch 
who is ashamed of his evil deeds, obtains an order of release from 
the pit of torture. In short his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat Ashyanl, 
in spite of rebellion so great that (even) to pardon it were improper, 
became an expounder of the Divine ethics and returned good for 
evil. God be praised! His Majesty, the Shahinshah of the Age, 
{Akbar) hath these noble qualities and weighty ethics; they are part 
of his nature and of the essence of his holy soul, and in the meting 
out of punishment he practises a consideration and hesitation such 
as no other king has been adorned with from the cycle of Adam 
until now. In this book a few instances will be given out of many. 
May God Almighty increase daily this family and may He, in reward 
of this generous nature bestow plenteous blessings on his Majesty’s 
life and dominion ! 

In short when Sher Khan was apprized of the uprearing of the 
victorious standards, he left his son Qutb Khan and many others in 
Cunar, and after strengthening the fort, departed to Bengal. He 
conquered that country in war and obtained much booty. When 
the world-conqueriug army of his Majesty Jahanb5nT Jannat-ashi- 
yani encamped near Cunax*, he applied himself to the taking of 
the fortress. Rumi Khan who was the paragon of the age for over¬ 
coming grand forts and sky-high castles, and who had left Sultan 
J&dmdn’v after the victory of Mandasor, and been enrolled as one 
of his Majesty’s servants, and exalted by the office of Mir A task 
(Directorl of Ordnance) constructed a covered way (sdbat) upon 
boats and\ arranged such a roof (satha) with strong partitions (?) on 
the top ok a platform of planks that the ingenious and skilful bit 
the finger oif astonisinieijctf to admiration of the workmanship. 1 And 


I See ISTi^amai-d-din’s account, 
Elliot Y, 200. lit is more detailed 
and more intelligibly than A.F.’s. Ap¬ 


parently JRumi Khan built a wooden 
tower so lorn? that when placed on 
boats and conveyed across the 
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he carried such mines under the walls that when they were fired, 
Time and the Terrene (zamin u zamdn) were shaken. Qutb Sian 
fled, and the remainder of the garrison asked for quarter and came 
out. The fort fell into the possession of the king’s servants. As 
for those admitted to quarter, they were about 2,000 in number,, 
though his Majesty Jahanbam had ratified Rumi Khsn s promise 
and had pardoned ( ?) them, yet Mu’ayyid Beg Duldai,' who was one 
of the confidential officers, added to the order that their hands 
should be cut off, and represented that this was the king’s command ; 
such was the usurpation 9 of authority that he displayed ! His 
Majesty Jahanbam censured him for this. Rumi Khan received royal 
favours, and his influence and renown were increased. In return 
for his services the fort was made over to him, but in a few days 
he became by destiny an object of envy to the world and passed 
away, poisoned. 

When his mind was free of this affair, the expedition to Bengal 
presented itself before him. Nasib §hah,» the ruler of Bengal, came 


to the foot of the hill, it enabled the 
assailants to get to the wall under 
cover. See also Jauhar, Stewart 10, 
and Tiefenthaler’s plate I, 450, 
No. XXIX which shows a wall 
coming down to the water’s edge. 

1 Dorn’s History of the Afghans, 
p. 112, calls him the son of Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud, and the Chronicle of 
gher Shah says the same thing but 
adds the epithet Duldai. Garcin de 
Tassy, p. 84. Duldai is a division of 
the Barlas tribe. Blochmann 388n. 
Nissamn-d-dln says that only the 
artillerymen had their hands cut off, 
and that this was done by Humayun’s 
orders. It is impossible that 2,000 
men could have their hands cut off 
without Humay5n’s becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the fact while the 
brutality was going on. Jauhar, 
(Stewart 10), who is. perhaps the 
most to be trusted, fts he was with 
ay Bn at the time, says that 


Rumi Khan caused the hands of the 
artillerymen to he cnt off, and that 
Humayun was very angry with him 
on this account. The same authority 
says that Rumi Khan’s floating 
battery, &c., did little execution. 
Bayazid 216. tells us that Mu’ayyid 
died in Kabul shortly after the first 
taking of it, to the universal joy of 
the army, who regarded him as a 
Satan and as the cause of the loss 
of India, &c. 

* I am not sure of the meaning 
but think that tahdkkvmi 'ik useU’m 
the sense of fancied or &;»lf-assumed 
authority. B. M. MS. bias a hi at 
the end of the words whi ch perhaps 
is an improvement, tbe meaning 
then being that M. Beg so far 
usurped authority tlpat Humayun 

• had to rebuke him. 

8 Nasib is apparently intended 
for Nusrat, but both names appear 
to be wrong. Nu§rat died in 943 
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grounded to the world-protecting Court, and implored help against 
ghor K^an. This was an additional reason for conquering Bengal, 
and another call to him to proceed there. His Majesty comforted 
him by his princely sympathy, and distinguished him by royal 
favours. As the expedition had now been determined upon, Jaun- 
pur and its territory was made over to Mir Hindu Beg who was one 
of the great officers, while Cunar was given to Mirak Beg. Pre¬ 
parations having been made, the army proceeded by land and water. 
When Patna became the camping ground, the loyal servants of the 
Court represented that the rainy season had arrived, and that if 
his Majesty delayed the Bengal expedition until this season had 
passed over, this would be consonant with the rules of conquest, 
since the passage of cavaliy into Bengal at this season was very 
difficult, and would be productive of destruction to the soldiers. 

The ruler of Bengal looked to his own interests and represented that 
Sher Khan had not yet confirmed himself in Bengal, and that to 
march speedily against him would be a means of extirpating him 152 
with ease. His Majesty out of consideration for this oppressed one, 
and from the plausibility of his statements, gave orders for the 
advance. In Bhagalpur he divided the army, sending M. Hindal 
across the river with 5000 or 6000 men to march along its banks on 
that side. When the army had encamped at Monghyr, news came 
that Jalal Khan, the son of SSher Khan, who after his father's death 
took the name of Salim Khan, 1 with Khawass Khan, Barmazid,* 
Sarmast Khan, 8 Haibat Khan Niyaz!, 4 and Bahar Khan 6 with about 
15,000 men had come to Garb! which is, as it were, the gate of 
Bengal, and that having strengthened it they were meditating strife 
and sedition. 


A.H., or earlier, and the King of 
Bengal who fled, wounded, to Hu- 
mayun, was Mahmud or Sultan 
Mahtnud Shah, another of the 18 
sons of the famous Husain Shah. 
No Nasib appears in the list of 
kings of Bengal, but probably there 
was such a name for there is a 
quarter of the town of Murfibida- 
bad called Na§ibpur. 


1 Elsewhere A. F. calls him Islam 
Khan. 

* Barmazid Goor, Dorn, 128. 

8 An Afghan tribe, Jarrett II. 403. 
4 This according to Dorn, 93, was 
a title given by Sher Khan to Habib 
Kh an Kakar. 

6 Or Pahar. 
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The account of this affair is as follows: When Sher Khan 
heard of the approach of the imperial army he could not bring 
himself to fight but went off by way of Jharkhand, 1 * * * * * * so that when the 
grand army came into Bengal, he might go to Bihar and stir up 
commotion in that province, and also that he might place the spoils of 
Bengal in safety. He left Jalal Khan and a large body of men near 
Garhl and arranged that when the conquering army approached and 
he himself had got to Sherpur, 8 they should make haste to join him, 
and should avoid fighting. His Majesty deputed from Bhagalpur 
Ibrahim Beg Cabuq, Jahangir Quli Beg, Bair&m Beg, Nahal Beg, 

' Roskan Beg, G-urg € All. Beg, Bacaka Bahadur, and a large force 
consisting of about 5000 or 6000 men. When the imperial army arrived 
in the neighbourhood of GarhT, Jalal Khan departed from his father’s 
instructions, got together his army and attacked the camp. The 
men of it had not put themselves in order for fighting so as to 
combat properly. They were not properly drawn up, and the enemy 
was numerous. Nor were the former ready for battle. Bairatn 
Khan turned several times and attacked the enemy, and dispersed 
them. He made gallant efforts but from want of management he 
was not properly supported, and things did not go satisfactorily. 
*Ali Khan Mahawani, s Haidar BakhshI and several other officers 
attained the glory of martyrdom. When this news came to the 
hearing of his Majesty, he rapidly proceeded to the spot. On the 
way the sea-adorning boat which was his special barge, was sunk at 
Colgong. When the royal army came near the black-fated Af gh ans, 
the wretches fled. Mlrza Hindal, who had been appointed to Tirliut 
153 and Purmya was, at his own request, permitted to depart to his new 


1 Jharkhand is sometimes identi¬ 

fied with Chufcia Nagpur. It also 
represents the jungle mahals of 

Midnap ur. It seems to me not im¬ 

probable that the name here is a 
mistake for Bharkunda in Birbhiim. 

See Beames’s Notes on Akbar’s Sar- 

kdrs J„ R. A. S., January, 1896, p. 97 
and Jarrett II, 139. Bharkunda was 
in sarkdr Sharlfabad. Dorn p. 107, 

speaks of Sher Khan’s retreat¬ 

ing to the mountains of Bercund, 


and Garcin de Tassy’s Chronicle 
of Sher Shah (76) is to the same 
effect. If the Sherpur mentioned 
later be Sherpur Atal, Bharkunda is 
more likely to be right than Jhar¬ 
khand. 

8 There are several Sherpurs, but 
Sherpur Atal is probably the one 
meant. Blochmann 341, Jarrett II, 
140, and text Ain I, 407. 

® Possibly the name is Mahawatl. 
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fief, so that lie should como from thence with a proper equipment to 
Bengal. His Majesty Jalianbani proceeded from there, march by 
march, to Bengal, and by the Divine aid conquered it in 945. 1 2 
gher Khan and the other Af gh ans having taken the choicest treasures 
of Bengal 8 went off by Jharkhand towards Rohtas, and got possession 
of it by means of stratagem. 

gifER Khan's taking of Fort Rohtas. 

The short account of this is as follows : When Sher Khan 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Rohtas, which is a very strong fort, 
he sent messengers to Raja Cintaman, 3 a brahman , the owner of the 
fort, reminding him of past favours, and after making a foundation 
of friendship, he represented to him that he was in a difficulty, and 
begged him to treat him with humanity and to receive his family and 
dependants into the fort, and thus make him (Sher Khan) pledged 
to be his benefactor. By a hundred flatteries and deceptions the 
simple-minded Raja was persuaded by the tricks of that juggler. He, 
a stranger to friendship's realm, prepared six hundred litters, and 
placed in each two armed youths, while maidservants were placed 
on every side of the litters. By this stratagem 4 * * he introduced his 
soldiers and took the fort. Having placed his family and soldiers 
there, he extended the arm of sedition and blocked the road to 
Bengal. , 

History of Humayun (resumed). 

His Majesty Jalianbani found the climate of Bengal agreeable 
and sat down to enjoy himself. The army finding a plentiful country 
gathered the materials of insouciance. At this time too M. Hindal 
was led by evil companions and authors of strife to entertain 
wicked designs, and went off in the height of the rains and with¬ 
out permission, towards Agra. Though admonitory mandates were 


1 30th May, 1538, to 18th May,1539. 
Apparently Gaur was taken during 
the rains and probably in June, 1538. 

2 Bangala. Probably here and else¬ 

where Gaur, and not the province, is 

meant. 

8 Nizamu-d-dln and Khafl Khan 

call him Har Kiahan. Dorn, 93, 


speaks of the Raja of Rohtas* 
having a brahman named Ghura- 
man who had much influence with 
him and who was won over by Sher 
Khan. 

4 According to Dorn, 110, the 
story of the litters is false. 
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sent to him they were without effect. After some days he arrived 
at the capital and arranged his seditious plans. In the inner* 
chamber of his brain, which was void of the divine halo, he 
concocted the desire of sovereignty. §her Khan, seeing the pro¬ 
pitiousness of the time, extended his strife and sedition. He came 
and besieged Benares; he soon took it and put to death Mir Fazli 
the governor. From there he went to Jaunpur which was held by 
Baba Beg Jalair, the father of §haham Khan, he having been appoint¬ 
ed after the death of Hindu Beg. Baba Beg brought Jaunpur 
under discipline and sedulously strengthened it. Yusuf Beg, son of 
Ibrahim Beg Cabuq, was marching from Oudh to Bengal. He joined 
Baba Beg, but was always scouring the country with an advanced 
154 guard and was ever in quest of an engagement. Jalal Khan got 
news of this, and made a rapid march with 2,000 or 3,000 men. Yusuf 
Beg saw the dust of the army and was eager to fight. Though his 
comrades pointed out to him the largeness of the enemy and the 
smallness of his own force, it was of no avail, and he bravely drank 
the last draught in the neighbourhood of Jaunpur. Next day the 
enemy invested Jaunpur. Baba Khan Jalair gave proof of courage 
and skill in defending it, and sent off reports to the Mirzas and 
officers. He also made repeated representations to the Court (at 
Gaur). Mir Faqr 'All came fromDihli to Agra, and proffered sound 
advice to M. Hindal. After much discus -on he brought away the 
Mirza from Agra to the other side of the river. He also appointed 
Muhammad Bakhshi to give what help the time allowed of, in des¬ 
patching Mirza Hindal quickly to Jaunpur. Mir Faqr ‘Ali then 
went off from there to Kalpi to get Yadgar Nasir Mirza equipped for 
the army, and to arrange for a meeting of the Mirzas in the territory 
of Kai’ra, 1 and for a march onwards from there. At this time 
Khusrau Beg Kokaltuslj, Haji Muhammad, (son of) Baba Qushqa, 
Zahid Beg, Mirza Nazar and many others, out of crookedness and 
strife-mongering absconded from Bengal and came to M. Nuru-d-din 
Muhammad who had been left in Kanauj. The Mirza reported their 
arrival to M. Hindal, and requested that they should be personally 


l Agra in text, but Lucknow ed. ly right. Tiefenthaler I, 235 has a 

and Prioe have Karra (4 miles plan of Karra. 

W.N.W, Allahabad) and this is clear- 
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received. M. Hindal sent friendly letters to them by Muhammad GMzi 
TughbaiJ who was one of the Mirza’s confidants. He also wrote ex¬ 
planations of their arrival to Yadgar Nasir Mlrz& and Mir Faqr ^All. 

The officers who were with M. Nuru-d-din Muhammad, did not wait for 
an answer but came on to Kul Aligarh) which was in Zaliid Beg’s 
fief. Hindal’s messenger heard of this on his way and hastened to join 
them. These short-sighted disloyalists opened their raving mouths and 
plainly said, “ Henceforth we do not serve the king; if you, as you 
have already purposed, will have the hhufba read in your own name, 
we will enter into your service and render you faithful allegiance ; 
otherwise we shall go to Mirza Kamran where happiness and a wel¬ 
come are waiting for us (lit* are in our bosom).” Muhammad GhazI 
Tughbal returned and secretly delivered the officers’ message and said, 
that one of two things was inevitable. Either Hindal must have the 
kbiitba read in his own name and send for and caress the officers, or 
they must be laid hold of by stratagem and be confined. M. Hindal> 
whose head was always itching after folly, looked upon this opinion 
as a valuable find, and with promises of kind treatment sent for those 
irreflecting traitors and spoke soothingly to them, and confirmed 
them in their evil imaginings. 

When the alienation of Benares and Jaunpur was reported 
to his Majesty Jahanban! and the deceitful designs of M. Hindal 
became known to him, he despatched Shaikh Buhlul who was one 
of the great Shaikhs of India and the recipient of royal favours, 155 
from Bengal that he might proceed quickly to the capital, and by 
sage advice restrain the Mirza from evil thoughts and induce 
him to act with one accord in extirpating the Afghans. The 
Shaikh arrived post-haste, just when the officers were propounding 
their wicked schemes and were near drawing M. Hindal away from 
the straight path. M. Hindfil went out to welcome him and brought 
him with honour and respect to liis own house. The Shaikh’s 
weighty words strengthened M. Hindal in the intention of serving 
with which he had gone forth. Next day Muhammad BakhshI was 
brought in order that all the preparations for the army—gold, 
camels, horses, accoutrements—might be made. Muhammad BakhshI 
represented that there was no money for the soldiers, but that there 


* Or Tuqbal. It is the name of an Afghan tribe. Jarrett II, 403. 
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was abundance of materials and stores, and that he would carry out 
everything as was desired. Four or five days had not passed 
since this conversation when M. Nuru-d-dm came in haste from 
Qanauj. And apparently all that the officers had plotted together 
was strengthened by his coming. Muhammad Ghazi Tugbbal was 
sent a second time to the officers and they reiterated what they had 
said before, and made this condition, that, as an indication that their 
proposals had been accepted, Shaikh Buhlul, who was the king's 
envoy and was confounding their schemes, should be publicly put 
to death, so that everyone might be assured that M. Hindal had separ¬ 
ated himself from the king, and that they (the officers) might serve 
him with minds at ease. The Shaikh was engaged in arranging 
for the march of the army, and was looking after the ordering oi; 
the accoutrements, when the messenger 1 returned. In accord with 
M. Nuru-d-din Muhammad the unbecoming proposal was ratified, 
and M. Nuru-d-din Muhammad seized the Shaikh, by M. HindaPs 
orders, in his house and taking him across the river, ordered him to 
be beheaded* in a sandy spot near the Royal Garden. The aban¬ 
doned officers came and did homage to the Mirza, and in an inaus¬ 
picious hour and in a time of confusion the khutha was read in 
M. HindaPs name. The troops then marched 8 on. Though the 
chaste Dildar Ighaca Begam, M. HindaPs venerable mother, and 
the other Begams counselled him, it was absolutely of no avail. The 
tongue of his actions uttered this verse. 

“ Advice of man is wind in mine ear, 

But 'tis a wind that fans my fire.” 


i i.e. } Tughbal. He had gone to 
‘Aligarh where the officers still were, 
being afraid to come on until Hin- 
dfil had proved his adhesion to their 
schemes. 

* Badaom describes this occur¬ 
rence and gives the chronogram 
“ Assuredly he died a martyr,” 
faqad mata shahid an=945 (1538). 
Shaikh Buhlul or Pul was one of 
the great saints of India and elder 


brother of Muhammad Ghaus of 
Gwalyar. Badaoni I. 4. M. Haidar 
speaks disparagingly of him. as 
merely a sorcerer, (p. 398,) but 
apparently never saw him, and was 
prejudiced against him because 
Humay un’s attachment to Buhlul 
had made him neglect Khwaja 1ST ura, 
Haidar’s patron saint. 

8 Presumably towards Dihll. 
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When M. Hindal had the hhutba read in his name and came 
before his mother, that cupola of chastity had a blue 1 cloth over her 
breast. The MTrza said, “ What kind of dress is that you have 
donned at such a time of rejoicing ? ” That cupola of chastity 
replied, out of her foresight, “ Why do you regard me? I am wearing 
mourning for you; you are young (he was only 19) and have, from the 
instigation of irreflecting sedition-mongers, lost the true way; you have 
girded your loins for your own destruction.” Muhammad BakhshI * 
came and said, “ You have killed the Shaikh ; why do you delay about 
me ? ” The Mirza treated him kindly and took him with him. When 
Yadgar Nasir MTrza and Mir Faqr ‘All heard of this bad business 
they made a rapid march from Kalpi via Gwalyar, and coming to 
DihlT took measures to strengthen the city and to provide for the 
fort. The MTrza had reached Hamldpur, near Flrozabad 3 when the 
news came that Yadgar Nasir MTrza and Mir Faqr ‘All had 
arrived at DihlT. The MTrza and the officers consulted together and 
proceeded to invest DihlT. Many of the petty jagirddrs round about 
came and did homage to the MTrza, and he made march after march 
and besieged DihlT. Yadgar Nasir MTrza and MTr Faqr ‘All exerted 
themselves in holding the fort, and sent an account of affairs to 
M.. Kamran and begged him to come and quell the sedition. He set 
out from Labor and when he came near Sonpat,* M. Hindal hurried 
off to the province of Agra without having accomplished his purpose. 
When M. Kamran approached DihlT MTr Faqr ‘All came and had 
an interview with him, while Yadgar Nasir MTrza continued to hold the 
fort as before. MTr Faqr ‘All induced M. Kamran to proceed to 
Agra, and M. Hindal not having the resolution to remain there went 
off to Alwar. M. Kamran, after he came to Agra, desired that cupola 
of chastity, Dildar Aghaca Begam to soothe M. Hindal and to 


1 kabud the sign of mourning. 

* Also called Sultan Muhammad, 
(A.N., I- 259,) and perhaps the 
Baktshi called Sultan Muhammad of 
Badakhahan. Blochmann 528. He 
was a servant of Babar. (348 and 364.) 

8 24 miles east of Agra. A pencil 
note toChalmer’s MS. suggests either 
Umidpur 8 miles W. by N. Firo 


bad, or Muhammadlpur, 8 miles S. E. 
Flrozabad. Y. Nasir Mirza and Faqr 
‘All went by the West of Dihll 
and Hindal by the East, but he must 
have been very remiss to let them 
get from Kalpt to Dihll before him. 

* I. G. 28 miles N. N. W. Dibit. 
Jarrett II, 287, where it ia spelt 
^ontpat. 
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recall him to obedience. That matron (Icadbdnu), the pavilion of 
chastity, bronght M. Hindal from Alwar and introduced him to 
M. Kamran with his shroud (fu jfo ) round his neck. The Mirza (Kamran) 
behaved with propriety, and next day he forgave the seditious 
officers and held a levee for them. The Mirzas and officers joined 
together and crossed the Jumna in order to put down the rebellion 
of !3her Khan. But as auspiciousness did not guide those highborn 
ones they did not obtain the blessing of such a glorious service. 

In fact when by celestial aid the country of Bengal had come 
into possession of the imperial servants, and its capital had become 
the headquarters of the army, and the great officers had obtained 
large territories in fief, they gathered the materials of enjoyment 
and pleasure and opened the gates of negligence in the front of their 
lives. The pillars of sovereignty paid less attention to administration, 
and strife-mongers, of which wretches this wide world is never free, 
raised the head of discord and sedition. The time was at hand 
when slumbering strife should lift up her downcast eyelashes. 
Fissures found their way into the foundation of circumspection. 
Information such as could be depended upon did not come to head¬ 
quarters, or if one thing out of many became known to any of the 
confidants, he had not the courage to communicate it, for the 
arrangement then was that no particle of unpleasantness should be 
bruited in the august assemblage. When by degrees the truth 
about the rebellion in Hindustan was conveyed by real well-wishers, 
who, in disregard of their own advantage, represented the true 
facts, his Majesty JahanbanI called together the pillars of the state 
and determined on the return of the Grand Army. Though from 
excessive rain the country was under water, and the rivers were 
tempestuous, and it was not the season for campaigning, yet on 
account of the emergency it was considered that a return was 
necessary for the preservation of the empire. The charge of Bengal 
was ordered to be entrusted to Zahid Beg, 1 but that worthless one 
took up the presumptuous ways of an old servant, and having given 


1 He was married to a sister of 
Humay fin's favourite wife Begfia 
Begam otherwise HajI Began and 
presumed thereupon. Jauhar, 13. 


Some years afterwards ho was 
governor of Ghaznm and was put 
to death by Kamran. 
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way to evil desires, absconded and joined Mlrz& HindlL His 
Majesty made over Bengal to Jahfingir Qull Beg and left a large 
force to support him. He theu in the height 1 of the rains turned 
his bridle and set out for the capital (Agra). 

"When Slier Khan heard of the returning of the royal army, and 
of the departure of the Mlrzas from Agra he withdrew from Jaun- 
pur and proceeded towards Rohtas. His plan was that if the sub¬ 
lime standards should come against him, he should avoid a battle 
and return by the Jharkhand route, by which he had come, and aim 
at Bengal, (qr. Gaur the capital). And if this should not happen 
(that Humayun’s army should follow him) and if the imperial army 
should proceed towards Agra and an opportunity offered itself, he 
would follow in its wake and attempt a night attack. When the 
sublime army of his Majesty Jahanban! arrived at Tirhut,* Sher 
Khan came to know the smallness of the force and the disorganiza¬ 
tion of the royal camp, and waxed audacious ( shiralt ) 3 and advanced 
with a large and fully equipped army. 

He got under his control all the country round about the army, 
and no one was able to procure information about the enemy’s 
manoeuvres. Ibn ‘All Qarawalbegl (chief scout) went and brought 
' authentic news which were communicated to his Majesty through 


1 This is not very intelligible. The 
rains of 946, (1539,) cannot be meant, 
for the battle of Causa did not take 
place till 27th June, 1539, and after 
Humayun had been encamped in the 
neighbourhood for 2 or 3 months. I 
suppose Humayun must have left 
Gaur in the end of the rains of 1538, 
i.e., in September or October, and 
before the country was sufficiently 
dried up. But if so, he must have 
marched very slowly indeed not to 
get to Causa till March or April. 
The Hindustani chronicler of Sher 
Shah, Garcin de Tassy, says Humayun 
left Bengal when the sun was entering 
the sign of the Bull ( i.e in April). 
The same phrase ‘ ain-i-laran , 


height of the rains, has been already 
used at p. 151, with reference to 
Hindal’s departure, though that must 
have taken place a considerable time 
before Humayun left Gaur. 

2 There is the variant Narhan, but 
neither form seems correct, both 
being too far east. Price has Purtuh 
which he conceives may be Patna, 
and a pencil note to Chalmer’s 
suggests Purniya. This last seems 
most likely. Humayun does not 
seem to have advanced on the N. bank 
of the Ganges beyond over, against 
Monghir. 

8 A pun, shlrak meaning a little 
S&er tiger. 
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M. Muhammad Zaman. Though the grand army had orossed the 
Ganges, and was marching to the capital, yet when news was brpught 
of Sher Khan’s arrival and of his being close by, the flames of the 
royal wrath were kindled, and out of his perfect majesty and 
dominion ho turned his reins towards him. Though it was represented 
to him that at such a time, when the army was in the highest degree 
without equipment—it having travelled such a distance through 
158 mud—it was improper to march against the foe and to hasten to 
the field of battle and that what was proper was to halt somewhere 
‘ and recruit the army and then to undertake the crushing of the 
enemy,—such views were not acceptable to his Majesty and so he 
crossed the Ganges and marched against the foe. 

It behoves us to know that it is an ancient canon and fixed 
principle that, when the stewards of the kingdom of Divine destiny 
assign to an individual an article of price, they open beforehand the 
gates of failure and cast him into a tumult of anguish, so that felicity 
may not remove the unique pearl from its place, and that by this 
experience sorrow may be fulfilled and things brought to an equili¬ 
brium. Accordingly,—as the apparition of the light-increasing star 
of mortals, which by showing itself in dreamland from out of Qaculi 
Bahadur’s bosom had exalted the vigilant by the blessing of ex¬ 
pectation, was drawing nigh,—the countenances of the thoughts of 
the meditative and farseeing are not scarred if before this there 
appeared some misfortunes. Thus did such things happen at the 
hands of sundry black-hearted, unwashed Afghans, to a force 
which might have conquered the universe. Thus was it that, con¬ 
trary to the advice of ministers, the army marched against the 
Afghans, and came face to face with Slier Khan at the village of 
Bihlya i which is a dependency of Bhojpur.a There a black 3 river 
called the Karmnasa (Text, Kanbas) flowed between the two armies. 
The royal army made a bridge over it and crossed. Though the 
royal army was small and many were without equipments, it was 
victorious in every skirmish, and the Afghans were slaughtered on 
©vary side. But the period of encountering and slaying was pro- 


•Fathpftr Bihia. Beames J. A. S. B., 
1885, 6. Jarrett II. 157. 

* In Shahabad. 

S Art allusion to the evil reputation 


of the Karmnasa, or Destroyer of 
merit, among the Hindus. See Babar, 
4D8. 
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longed, and the great brethren, (Humayun's brothers), each of whom 
could have conquered a clime, placed, out of shortsightedness, a 
stumbling block in the way of their own fortune, and did not act 
harmoniously. The blessedness of learning what service was at 
such a ci'isis did not help their destiny. Though admonitory res¬ 
cripts were sent to them, the impressions on these inspired tablets 
took no form in the minds of those iron-hearts. SJb.er Khan, out 
of craft, sometimes sent influential persons to the sublime porte to 
knock at the door of peace, and sometimes cherished wicked thoughts 
of war. At length he deceitfully and fraudulently left a body of 
infantry and inefficient men, together with his artillery, in face while 
he himself marched two stages to the rear and then encamped. The 
royal army, which had all along been victorious, did not understand 
the craft of that trickster, so they followed and encamped. When 
an event is going to happen in accordance with destiny, carelessness 159 
on the part of the sagacious comes in to help. In this way great 
remissness ensued in keeping watch. At length Muhammad Zaman 
Mirza showed utter negligence on a night when it was his watch. 
That fox (Sher Khan) who was waiting for an opportunity, made a 
night march and in the morning presented himself at the rear of the 
camp. His army was divided into three bands (tfip), one led by 
himself, one by Jalal Khan, and one by Khawass Khan. The royal 
troops had not time to buckle their saddles or to close their cuirasses. 

His Majesty Jahanbani when he became apprized of the army's 
negligence, was confounded by this specimen of fate's workshop, and 
the thread of resource dropped from his hand. As he was mounting, 
Baba Jalair and Quc Beg 1 arrived, and he bade them go quickly and 
bring away the noble lady HajI Begam. 2 Those two faithful and zealous 
servants drank the wholesome sherbet of martyrdom at the door of 
honour's enclosure. Mir Pahlwan Badakhahi also and many others 
obtained the blessing of offering up their lives around the enclosure 
of chastity. The time was very brief ; her Highness could not come 
out, but as the Divine protection and defence was her surety and safe- 


of Humay tin's mother. She was, in 
her youth, his chief wife, and was 
greatly revered by Akbar. 


i See Errata, but according to 
some MSS. TardI Beg Quc Beg is one 
man’s name. 

8 Da ughter of Y ad gar Taghiu, uncle 
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guard, the boisterous blasts of the evil-minded could not impinge on 
the sanctuary of the harem of chastity, nor the mists of black-heart¬ 
ed men touch the hem of the curtain of the illustrious recluses. 
Divine ’ spirits from the glorious sanctuary of sublimity defended 
the veiled ones of the chamber of chastity with the wands of tho 
door-keepers of * jealousy ; wicked thoughts did not find theii way 
into the hearts of those wretches, and §her Khan sent 8 off with all 
honour that cupola of chastity in perfect security and observance of 
seclusion. 

• In fine, when his Majesty came to the bridge, he found it broken. 

There being no other resource he plunged with his steed into the 
water like a river-traversing crocodile. By fate he got separated 
from his horse. Just then, as Providence was watching over his 
Majesty, a water-carrier became the Elijah * of his course, and by 
the help of his (the water-carrier’s) swimming, he emerged from that 
whirlpool to the shore of safety. On the way his Majesty asked him 
his name. He answered, “Nizam.” His Majesty replied, “A very 
Nizam Auliya.” 8 He showed him kindness and favour and promised 
that when he safely sate upon the throne, he would give him royalty for 
half a day. This anguish-fraught affair (qie^a-i-pur-ghussa) occurred 
on 9th Safar, 946, (7th June, 1539), on the bank of the Ganges at the 
Causa 8 ferry. M. Muhammad Zaman, Maulana Muhammad Parghall, 7 
[60 Maulana Qasim 'All Sadr, Maulana Jalal of Tatta and many officers 
\ and (learned) learned men sank in the waters of annihilation. His 
Majesty in company with M. ‘Askarl and a few others rapidly pro¬ 
ceeded to Agra. M. Kamran was exalted by kissing the threshold, 
and after some days, M. Hindal was brought from Ahvar by the 
intervention of M. Kamran and his (Hindal’s) mother, and did homage 


l Nufu8-i-ndmu8-i-ildlii. 

a This recals the expression shihna - 
i-giairat, p. 2 of text. 

s Sher Khan eventually sent her to 
Huraayun in Afghanistan, when the 
latter returned from Persia. 

4 Khizr or Elijah is said to have 
discovered the water of life. A. I. 
however distinguishes botween Khizr 
and Elias. Jarrett III, 375 and 377. 


It is mentioned in Roebach’s Oriental 
Proverbs, Part II, Bee. I, 91, that 
Khwaja Khizr is considered in India 
to be the guide of those who have 
lost their way. 

6 A famous Dihli saint. 

6 In Shahabad. Beames, J. A. S.B. 

l.c. 

7 See Tar . Bash. 398 and 469 for 
some severe remarks on this man. 
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with shame and downcast looks. His Majesty from his innate 
clemency forgave his offences and made many inquiries about his 
welfare. When from causes beyond control a destined event suddenly 
made its appearance, he at once sought to remedy it. He engaged 
himself in collecting arms and in retrieving the position. Officers 
and soldiers came from the provinces and had the honour of per¬ 
forming their obeisances. At this time the honest water-carrier pre¬ 
sented himself at the foot of the throne in reliance on the great 
promise. His Majesty Jahanbani, who was the crown-giver and 
throne-conferrer of the land of generosity and urbanity, when he saw 
the friendless water-carrier afar off, immediately gave his Cyrus 
(kbusrau )-covenant a place on tho throne of fulfilment, and having 
vacated the seat of sovereignty in favour of the Elijah of the path, 
he set the water-carrier, in accordance with his promise, upon 
the throne for half a day, thereby equalling him to the monarch 
of midday. Having excepted sundry kingly powers and functions 
which his capacity could not have comprehended, he exalted him 
by conferring on him the dignity of command, and wiped away, 
with the swelling sea of munificence, the dust of want from 
the countenance of his condition and of that of his tribe. Every 
order which during that incumbency on the kingly throne, issued 
from the water-carrier, was executed forthwith. M. Karnran on be¬ 
holding such loftiness of soul displayed the wrinkle of cavil on the 
forehead of criticism, and a pretext (for displeasure) was furnished to 
his trouble-seeking heart. 

After this affair of deceit (that of Causa) Sh er Khan made an 
attack on Bengal. He came to the extremity of Bihar, and then halted 
there and sent Jalftl Khan with a force of troublers against Bengal. 
In a short time there was a battle with Jahangir Quli Khan who 
bravely maintained the contest. Inasmuch however, as the design of 
Providence was otherwise, the Bengal officers did not act harmoniously 
in putting down the rebellion, but sought their own comfort and did not 
combine in this war. After struggles and trials Jahangir Quli was 
unable to keep the field, aud had to retreat and take refuge with 
the landholders ( zamlndardn ). He came forth thence on a falsa 


1 The Persians call the sun 
Pddshah-i-Nimrux, and A. I 1 ’, seems 
to pun upon this and also on the 
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circumstance that Nimruz is a name 
for Sistan and Mekrau. 
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treaty and engagement and was despatched, along with many others, 
to the plains of annihilation. Sher Khan being at ease about Bengal 
161 went towards Jaunpur. This he subdued and made long the arm of 
strife. He sent his younger son, Qutb Khan, with a large body of 
vagabonds against KalpT and Etawa. When news of this reached the 
august ears, Yadgar Nasir, M. Qasim Husain Khan Uzbak, Avho held 
these parts in fief, and Iskandar 1 Sultan, who had charge for M. 
Kamran of some estates in Kalpi, were sent against Qutb Khan. 
These lions of bravery’s field encountered the foxy tricksters and 
•< fought a great battle. By the Divine aid, they gained the victory 
and Qutb Khan was slain. 

His Majesty Jahanbani stayed for a while in Agra, the capital, 
arranging his troops, and conciliating his brothers and relatives and 
amending their secret dispositions. Though he washed the dust- 
stained cheek of Kamran with the limpid waters of counsel, he could 
in no wise cleanse it, and however much he scoured the rust of con¬ 
trariety with the burnisher of advice, the brightness of concord could 
by no means be developed in the mirror of his fortune. And in such a 
crisis, when, even if there were internal dissension, outward concord 
was necessary to safeguard his own fortunes, and at such a time, when 
together with other resources he had 20,000 tried soldiers with him, 
and when by the abounding and beneficent favours and prestige of 
his Majesty Jahanbani, territory from Kabul to Dawar Zamin 8 in the 
north, and to Samana 3 in the south was in his possession, he, being 
contentious and wanting in his duty to so eminent a king, elder 
brother and benefactor, alleged illness and with abundance of care¬ 
lessness and absence of cii-cumspection, held himself aloof from such 
important service. Almighty God returned to him in this workshop 
of recompenses (this world), the fruit of his deeds and in the fore¬ 
front of life he beheld by his own 4 eyes the punishment of his actions. 
Some of these results will be briefly described with the pen of mani¬ 
festation in their proper place. 


1 Probably the son of Sa‘id Khan 

3 In Sihrind, Panjab. Jarrett II. 

referred to in the Tar. Rasji., 340,467, 

296. 

&c. 

4 Alluding to Kamrans being 

2 Dawar Zamin, or Zamin Dawar 
is in Afghanistan, N.-W. Qandabar. 

blinded by Humfiyun. 
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When his fortune was departed, the omen came true. 

He had some chronic diseases, and instead of being aroused by 
those secret monitions, he out of perversity, grew stubborn 1 in the 
path of discontent against his benefactor, and in the displeasing of his 
superior. First he sent Khwaja Kalan Beg with a large force to 
Labor, and then turning away from the qihla of fortune, himself 
followed him. He became an author and ai'chitect of destruction 
and detriment, drawing * evil on friends and attracting good to 
foes. Though his Majesty Jahanbani said, " Prince, if you may 
not give the blessing of companionship and must throw away such 
an opportunity, make your men join me,” the Mirza in direct oppo¬ 
sition to his Majesty's desire perverted even the king's men and took 162 
them with him. Mirza Haidar, son of M. Husain Gurgen, 8 who was 
the cousin * * 4 * * of his Majesty Gltl-sitanl Firdaus-raakanT, had come 
with M. Kamran to Agra, and had enjoyed the privilege of serv¬ 
ing his Majesty Jahanbani, and had been treated with abundant 
favours. Mirza Kararan made his own ailment an excuse and laboured 
to induce him (Haidar) to accompany him. The Mirza showed 
himself favourably inclined towards M. Kamran and proceeded to ex¬ 
cuse himself (to Humayun), and out of want of consideration brought 
forward the matter of leave. His Majesty observed, “ If kindred be 
the point for consideration, you are equally related to us both; if 
loyalty and truth be regarded, the tie to me is closer. If glory and 
manliness be sought, you should accompany me for I am marching 
against the foe. As to what M. Kamran is representing about his 
illness, you are not a physician nor a druggist, that you should go 
with him. What the Mirza imagines about Labor's being a place 
of safety, is idle for, if anything is clear as the result of his holding 
back from this expedition, it is that he will not find a corner of 
safety in India. Your action cannot be divested of two difficulties. 
Should I succeed, what face can you put on the matter or what 


l Kamran persuaded himself that 
Humayun had tried to poison him. 

8 Cf. Tar . jRagfe., 474; “ giving 

strength to the enemy, and prepar¬ 
ing defeat for his friends. ,, 


8 Or Kurkan, i.e. son-in-law. See 

Tar. Rash 278 and Mr. Elias*8 note, 

4 Khalazada, maternal aunt’s son. 

His mother was younger sister of 

Babar’s mother. 
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respect will you have ? You will not from shame be able to lift your 
head from the ground, so that death will be preferable to life* If, 
which God foi'bid, the result be otherwise, it will be impossible for 
you to remain in Labor. Whoever has suggested such a thing to 
M. Kamran is either wrong in his brain, or he is treacherous and 
has concealed the truth and entered on the path of flattering.” 1 In 
fine, M. Haidar happily found the path of good counsel and gloriously 
associated himself with the army of honour. M. Kamran out of his 
abundant forces contributed 3,000 men under the command (bdjJiUqi) 
of M. 'Abdu-l-lah Mughul, and did not himself obtain the blessing 
of service. 


* This account is abridged from 
the Tar . Rash. See Elias & Boss, 


472 et eeq. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

March of hts Majesty Jahanban! Jannat-ashiyAnt’s army from 
Agra, the capital, to the eastern Provinces for sup¬ 
pressing SHER RgAN 7 8 REBELLION ; THE RETURN AFTER 
CONTESTS, AND THE ADMONITORY EVENTS WHICH 
FOLLOWED. 

As the wondrous artists of fate’s picture gallery pursue divers 
methods of painting and decoration, it is matter for thanksgiving 
and not for complaint if their workmanship on this occasion be not 
in accordance with desires. Hence God the world-artificer removed 
concord from the illustrious brotherhood and converted combination 
into separation. His Majesty went with few forces against many 163 
enemies, and out of a stout heart and native courage heeded not 
the paucity of friends and the plurality of foes. 

When the sublime army reached Bhojpur, 1 Slier Khan came 
with a numerous force to the other side of the Ganges and encamped. 

His Majesty determined to cross the river with his small army, and 
in a short time a bridge was put together at the Bhojpur ferry. 
About 150 heroes made themselves ready for the fray and plunged 
into the river like sea-lions, heedless of the waves and whirlpools. 

Like river-traversing crocodiles they rushed into the treacherous 
deep and crossing over, routed the numerous enemy. After giving 
proof of their courage and accomplishing their object, they were re¬ 
turning to the camp, and when they came near the bridge the A fgh ans 
brought forward the elephant Girdbaz, 1 which had remained with 
the enemy at the battle of Causa, to break down the bridge. That 
enormous elephant approached the head of the bridge and broke 


i This is the Bhojpur in Sarkar 
Qanauj. Jarrett II, 184. It is in the 
Farukhabad District, 8 miles south* 


east of Farukhabad and 31 miles 
north-west (upstream) of Qanauj. 

* Chalmers’ MS. has Girdbad. 
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its supports. Just then a cannon ball from the royal camp amputat¬ 
ed 1 the legs of the elephant G-irdbaz, and the enemy which was 
pressing on, was put to flight. The gallant men who had signified 
their devotion returned in safety. 2 The plan of campaign was that 
the army should march along the river bank to Qanauj. They pro¬ 
ceeded warily and slowly, march by march. On the way the enemy's 
boats came in sight. A gun was fired from the royal artillery, and a 
large boat of the foe was broken to pieces, and was shivered by the 
dashing of the waves of vengeance. For mor^thnn a month the armies 
confronted one another near Qanauj. At length Muhammad Sultan 
Mlrza and his sons 3 Ulugh Mlrza and Shah Mlrza who traced their 
genealogy up to Sahib QiranI,and were daughter's 4 grandsons of Sultan 
Husain Mlrza and had been exalted by serving Griti-sitan! irdaus- 
makam, and who, after his death, had set themselves in opposition to 
his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyam, (as has already been alluded 

to)_finding neither glory nor profit in vain strife, and that strife- 

mongering against their benefactor was unsuccessful, returned to the 
threshold of his Ma jesty Jahanbani and proffered the prostration of 
obedience. His Majesty from his perfect kindness and liberality 
regarded their committed offences as uncommitted, forgave them and 
treated them with royal favours. But as they were radically bad 
and ungrateful, they again out of worthlessness and inaptitude took 
to flight at such a crisis and withdrew their feet from the sphere of 
164 constancy and patience. They also pointed the way of desertion to 
other wretches, so that many took the path of disloyalty and with¬ 
drew themselves. To his Majesty Jahanbani it appeared the proper 
course to cross the river and to engage at any cost, so that any form 
which was to emerge from the screen of secrecy might show its full 
face. If they delayed, things might take another {i. e. adverse) turn 
and a large number might desert. With the view then of putting an 
obstacle in the way of desertion, a bridge was made and a crossing 


1 Chalmers is probably right in 
translating this “deprived the ele¬ 
phant of one of its legs.” 

2 If would seem however that 

Humayun did not succeed in cross¬ 

ing the river with his main army, 
though presumably that was the 


reason for making this bridge. 

* gee Errata to text. 

4 Sultana Begam, the eldest 
daughter of Sultan Husain of Herat. 
„ Sultan Muhammad Mlrza was her 
grandson, Babar 181 and Tar , Rash, 
474. 
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A trencli was dug in front of the army, and the artillery 
carriages were put into position and redoubts ( murcalha) constructed. 
Opposite to this, SherKhan drew up a crowd of rebels and encamped 
after digging a trench. Every day the young men on each side came 
out and engaged. Meanwhile the sun entered Cancer, 1 and the rainy 
season began. The clouds gathered with tumult, like rutting 8 
elephants, and distilled moisture. The encampment became flooded, 
and they were compelled to seek for high ground which should be 
free from water and mud, and where the tents, the artillery-park, 
&c. might be placed. It was arranged that the army should be drawn 
out on the morning of the f Ashar day, (10th Muharram) and that if 
the enemy should come out of his trenches and advance, they would 
fight, and if he remained stationary, they would encamp in the 
selected spot. With this view they mounted their horses on 10th 
Muharram 947 (17th May, 1540), and drew up their lines, Muham¬ 
mad Khan Rum! and the sons 8 of Ustad € All Quli and Ustad Ahmad 
Rumi, and Hasan Khalfat, who were the directors of the artillery, 
arranged the gun-carriages and mortars, and stretched chains accord¬ 
ing to rule. The centre was dignified by the presence of his Majesty ; 
M. Hindal had the fore-centre; M. f Askar! the right wing, and Yadgar 
Nasir Mirza the left. 

M. Ilaidar writes 4 in his TanMp-i-rasAidl “His Majesty on that 
day stationed me on his left so that my right was close to his left, and 
from me up to the end of the left centre there were twenty-seven 
bannerets. 6 Sher Khan arranged his forces in five divisions, two, 
which were the largest, stood in front of the trench, and then advanc¬ 
ed. Jalal Khan, Sarmath Khan, and all the NiySzis faced in front of 
M. Hindal. Mubaraz Khan, Bahadur Khan, Ra! Husain Jalwani and 



ordered. 


1 This is a mistake. The sun does 
not enter Cancer till after the mid¬ 
dle of June, and the battle was 
fought on 17th May. It is true 
this is old style, but even then the 
ordinary beginning of the rains had 
not arrived. Perhaps it was only a 

isss storm - 

2 ]A. P. here alludes apparently to 
the ni°^ sfcuJe w kich exudes from ele¬ 


phant's foreheads when they are in 
heat. Blochmann, 120. 

8 Apparently it should be M. K. 
Rum!, son of Ustad ‘All Quli. Ustad 
‘All Quli was Babar’s artilleryman. 

4 The quotation is not exact. See 
Tar. Bash. 475 et seq . and Erskine’s 
Hist. II, 187. 

6 Lit . Tugh-bearing Amirs. 
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all the Kararani faced Yadgar Nasir Mirza and Qasim Husain Khan. 
Khawa§§ Khan, BarmazTd and many others came opposite M. ‘Askari. 
165 The first encounter was between M. Hindal and Jalal Khan. A 
wondrous hand to hand fight occurred and Jalal Khan fell from his 
horse. The royal left wing 1 drove back the enemy to their centre. 
When Sher Khan saw this, he made an onset in person with a large 
force, while Kh aw tie a Khan and his companions fell upon M. f Askart. 
As soon as the Afghans attacked, many officers did nob stand their 
, ground but gave way. His Majesty twice attacked the foe and 
threw them into confusion. Though it is not reckoned that the -king 
himself should share in a fray, yet at that time of testing manhood, 
how could rules be adhered to ? Hence two lances were broken in 
his Majesty’s hands on that occasion and the claims of endeavour 
and courage were satisfied. But the brothers did not show brother* 
hood, and the captains did not keep the foot of fortitude in the circle 
of steadfastness, but from superfluity of naughtiness were negligent, 
and brought disaster on their lord. It would seem as though when 
this externally and internally great man, who saw with the eyes of 
truth and was capable of contemplating mysteries, went on this ex¬ 
pedition with such a small army, full of hypocrisy, empty of sincerity, 
it had crossed his lofty mind that it was many degrees better to hasten 
to the city of annihilation on the steed of valour and to urge on the 
horse of his life to the goal of nothingness, than to be courteous to 
friendship-affecting enemies, to league oneself in hypocrisy with them, 
and to play the game (nurd) of altercation (radd n badl) with unfair 
gamesters. Better a mirage ( sardb ) than a river (dbi) which must be 
drunk * in company with those wretches {dbrUydn) ! Such to men 
of the world clearly appeared to be the case from his method of 
personal onset. Some of the loyal and single-hearted smote the hand 
of intercession and solicitude on the stirrup of dominion and forcibly 
withdrew him. This I say looking to the processes of the world of 
secondary causes. But in the world of reality, it was God, the world 
adorner, who withdrew him ! Inasmuch as the ascension of the 


l Tetft, Jardnghar probably for 
Jawanghdr. Apparently however the 
word should be varangjtar for it 
was the right wing under Hindal 


which was successful. Jauhar 21. 

2 Khurda in text, hut see 
Cf. with this about the mirage, 
p. 182, top line. 
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birth-star and the glorious celebration o£ the apparition of his 
Majesty, the king of kings (Akbar), were drawing nigh, the wondrous 
Creator manifested such strange marvels ! One school of sages con¬ 
siders that such events are intended to quicken the attention and to 
arouse the noble-minded, and are not of the nature of recompense for 
actions. Accordingly it was held by ancient philosophers that world¬ 
ly calamities were a process of polishing for the elect, and of rusting 
for the crowd. A number of the enlightened and pure-hearted are of 
opinion that such occurrences are a process of education. When the 
stewards of fate's workshop are advancing a chosen vessel to a lofty 
rank, they first make him compact of all worldly states, of joy and 
sorrow, health and sickness, ease and labour, expansion and contrac- 166 
tion, so that he may be fitted for the lofty rank of sovereignty. And 
many of the swift traversers of the fields of contemplation are 
agreed that the reason of such trials is because it is God's will that 
whenever the boon of greatness is to be bestowed on an auspicious 
one and the time of attaining that blessing be close at hand, there 
should be in that period’s antechamber a station of labours, and a 
vent of trials; and that the dust of blemish should mark the skirts 
of his grandeur and glory so that when he hath ascended to the 
perfect stage and the most distant height, this mole-stain may prove 
his charm 1 against the fatal 2 eye. To speak more clearly; as the 
times of the appearances of the Holy Light in mortal manifesters 
and human ascension-points—such as was the holy office of her 
Majesty Alanqua—were made resplendent in mysterious withdrawals 
and apparitions of divers individuals, and so planted themselves in 
the visible 3 world, and wore acquiring, under God's special super¬ 
vision, the acm6 of development, so,—now that the period of the 
showing forth of the final cause of that Light, to wit, the holy incar¬ 
nation of his Majesty, the king of kings, was at hand,—untoward 
occurrences were made the prophylactic charm of this great blessing. 


1 Sipand, wild rue. Bloclimaim 

139w. and 57 7n and Cf. Jarrett III, 
425 and note. Herklots in his 

Glossary says Ispand is the seeds 
of the Mehndi or Lawsonia inermis, 
generally thrown into the fire along 
with benzoin and mustard seed. 
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2 ‘Ainu-l-kamdl, the perfect eye, 
or an eye capable of killing by its 
glance. Lane 2211a and 2423a. 

8 The text has * dlam-i-mulk-i-sjia - 
hadat but 3 B. M. M. S. have mnlk u 
shahddat. 
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Such was the beauteous fashioning of Creation's workshop ! Andl 
now I return from the unveiling of mysteries to the thread of my 
narrative. 

In fine, when defeat (sMkasti), which was to lay the foundation 
of the righting (durustl) of the world, made its appearance, the 
officers fled without fighting to the bank of the Ganges, which was 
about four miles (a farsajch) distant, and as the requital of their 
disloyalty and ingratitude, sank in the whirlpool of disappointment, 
, giving the vessels of their lives to the boisterous waters of annihila¬ 
tion in recompense of their unrighteousness. His Majesty Jahanbani 
mounted with firm foot on an elephant and proceeded across the river. 
He descended from the elephant at the water's edge and was looking 
around for an exit. As the bank was high, no way out presented 
itself. One of the soldiers who had been saved out of the whirlpool 
came there and seizing his Majesty's sacred hand drew him up. In 
truth he then, by help of heaven’s favouring hand, drew to himself 
fortune and power. His Majesty asked him his name and birthplace. 
He made answer “My name is Shamsu-d-dln Muhammad, my 
birthplace is Ghazni, and I am a servant of M. Kamran.” His 
Majesty made him hopeful of princely favours. Just then Muq- 
addam Beg, 1 * * * one of M. KAmran’s officers, recognised his Majesty and 
enrolled * himself among those who had received the gospel of good 
fortune. Acting upon this, he brought forward his horse, and 
obtained the news of distinction from royal promises. His Majesty 
proceeded from there towards Agra, and was joined on the way by 
the Mirzas. When they came to the environs of Bbang&pur 5 the 
villagers closed the market against the king's men, and behaved in an 
167 unruly manner, attacking every one who fell into their hands. When 
the august mind was informed of this, M. “AskarI, Yadgar Nasir M. 
and M. Hindal were ordered to attack the villains and to chastise 
them. Nearly 3,000 horse and foot of the insolent knaves had 
gathered together. When the royal order arrived, M. ‘Askarl delayed 


i Apparently all that is meant is 

that lie entered Humay tin's service. 

t Probably the man mentioned in 
BSbar’s Mem. 400 and 401 as a ser¬ 

vant of Kh wSla Kalan. 

» See Erskine, Hist. II, 192n. The 


place meant is Bhangaon in the 
Mainparl district, and cm the Grand 
Trunk Road. Jarrett II, 184, where 
it is spelt Bhugaon (note by Mr. 
Irvine.) 
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k> pro6e6d and Yadgar Nasir Mirza gave him some strokes with his 
'whip, saying that it was from his discoid that things had come to 
such a pass. Still he did not take warning, and Yadgar Nasir Mirza 
tod M. Hindal obeyed and went against the crowd. A great fight 
ensued, and a large number of the ill-fated villagers (gHwdran) 
were killed. The Mirzas after giving them a lesson returned, and 
M. Askar! who had come to complain, was reprehended. His 
Majesty Jahanbani hastened on to Agra* The provinces were in 
confusion and sedition raised its head on every side. Next morning 
his Majesty proceeded to the dwelling of that great exemplar, Mir 
Raff, 1 who was sprung from the Safavi Sayyids, and was incom¬ 
parable for knowledge and wisdom, and was the choice favourite 
of princes. He took counsel with him, and the final conclusion of 
his Majesty was that he should go towards the Panjab. If M. Kamran 
were helped by the sovereignty of reason and auspiciousness, and 
should bind on himself the girdle of good service and come actively 
forward to help, the rift of strife might still be closed. With 
this right intention he proceeded to Labor* M. fAskari went to Sam- 
bal and M. Hindal to Alwar. On 18th Muharram (26th May, 1540) 
Qasim Husain Sultan joined the king near Dihli through the influence 
of Beg Mirak, and a large body of men collected for the king s 
service. On the 20th he again set out, and on the 22nd M. Hindal 
and M. Haidar joined him in Rohtak, 8 On the 23rd his Majesty halt¬ 
ed there. The garrison shut the gate of the city in his face, thereby 
opening the doors of disgrace for themselves. His Majesty addressed 
himself to the attack and in a short space of time chastised the garrison. 
On 17th Safar the army arrived at Sihrind and on the 20th Mir 
Faqr All closed life’s litter while on the march. When the army 
approached Labor and were near Daulat Khan's sardi, M. Kamran 
came forward to meet him and did homage. His Majesty alighted in 
the garden of Khwaja D5st Munshi which is the most charming spot 


1 A. F.\s mother belonged to this 
family.- Cf. Jarrett III. 423, where 
Mir Raff is called Mir Raff u-d-dm 
Safavi of Ij (ShirazO. See also 
Babar’s Mem. 345, 349. A. F. speaks 
in the Ain of his being one of the 
Hasan and Husain! Sayyids. He 


died in 954. Jarrett l.c. Raff was 
one of the doctors who encouraged 
Slier Shah to break his word to 
Pur an Mall and the garrison of 
Raisin. 

2 In the Pan jab, 42 miles north¬ 
west of Dihli. 
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168 in Lalior, while M. Hinclal took up his quarters in the garden of 
Khwaja Ghazi, who was then M. Kamran’s diwan. After that 
M. ‘Askar! came from Sambal and settled himself in tlie house of 
Amir Wall Beg. At .this time the fortunate Shamsu-d-din Muhammad 
who had given his hand at the river-bank, arrived and was exalted 
by princely favours. On the 1st 1 Rabl'u-l-awwal, 947, all the noble 
brothers and Amirs and other servants collected but in spite of so 
many lessons and celestial warnings, these fine fellows (‘ctzizan) were not 
taught and did not bind the girdle of sincerity o'n the waist of resolve. 
Several times they gathered together on his Majesty’s service, and 
deliberated and made vows and promises of unity and concord, and 
took the great and godly as their witnesses. Khwaja Khawand 2 * 
Mahmud, brother of Khwaja ‘Abdu-l-haqq and Mir Abu-l-baqa 
frequently took part in the deliberations. At length one day all the 
Mirzas, nobles and grandees having been assembled, wrote out a deed 
( tazkira) of concord and unanimity, and to this auspicious minute all 
the officers gave their signatures. 

When this record of confidence had been executed, the deliber¬ 
ations began. His Majesty gave lofty counsels and uttered excellent 
words. With his pearling tongue he said, 8 “The miserable end of those 
who deviate from the straight highway of concord is known to all. 
Especially since not long ago when Sultan Husain Mirza beat the drum 
of death in Khurasan, he left eighteen 4 * capable and fortune-favoured 
sons and yet, in spite of all their array of wealth, in consequence 
of fraternal discord, the kingdom of Khurasan (which for so many 
years had been a centre of peace), became in a short space a centre 
of calamities and was transferred to Shalii Beg. No trace remained 
of any of the sons except of BadTu-z-zaman who went 6 to Turkey, 
and all the sons of the Mirza had been reviled and reprobated by 


1 Three days after this Hiimay an 
had a vision in which the coming 
birth of Akbar was announced. A. N. 
13. Of. Gulbadan’s account, f. 396. 

2 See Tar . Rash., 395, where he 

is called Hazrat Makhdumi Nura. 

Abdu-l-haqq was his younger brother. 

s An exaggeration, which occurs 

also in the Tar. Rash. (B. M. Ms* 


Or. 157, 3486) SI. Husain had four¬ 
teen sons and of these, seven (ac¬ 
cording to Khwand Amir) died be¬ 
fore their father. 

4 A. F. gives Humayun the credit 
of this speech, but the Tar . Rasli., 
from which he no doubt copied it, 
ascribes it to Haidar. See p. 478. 

1 He too, it seems, went there as 
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high and low. With wliat difficulty had his Majesty Gltl-sitanl- 
Firdaus-makanI conquered a Hindustan—so vast a country! If 
through your disunion it pass from our possession into the hands of 
nobodies (ndkasdn) what will the wise say of you ? Now is the time 
to sink the head into the bosom of good counsel and to exsert it from 
jealousy's collar, so that you may attain headship among mankind, 
and be a means of gaining the favour of God." 

Every one of the authors of compact and of the lords of con¬ 
federacy forgot the recent agreements, and each declaimed accord¬ 
ing to his own good pleasure. M. Kamran said, “ What occurs to me 
is that the king and all the Mlrzas should spend some days unencum¬ 
bered in the mountains while I take their families to Kabul. When I 
have put them into safety, I shall return and join you." M. Hindal and 
Yiulgar Nasir Mlrza said, “ At present we cannot fight the Af gh ans 
The thing to do now is to go to Bhakkar and to subdue that country. 
By its means we shall conquer GujrSt, and when these two kingdoms 
have fallen into our hands and we have brought the business to an 
end, the deliverance of this country (India) will be effected in an 
admirable manner." M. Haidar said, “ It is proper that all the 
Mlrzas should settle down after securingthe slopes from the mountains 
of Sihrind to those of Sarang. * 1 I engage that with a small force 
I will in two months get possession of Kashmir. When that news 
comes, let every man send his belongings to Kashmir, for there is no 
safer place. It will take Sher Khan four months to arrive and he 
will not be able to bring into the hill country the gun-carriages and 


a prisoner, having been taken by 
Sultan Salim. He died many years 
before this speech was made, of 
plague, in 926. Possibly the reference 
was to his son Muhammad. Zaman, 
who served Babar and survived till 
the battle of Ca\isa in 1539. 

1 See Tar. Rash-, 4 79n. Mr. Elias 
is no doubt right in considering that 
Sarang is not a place-name. There 
is an Afghan tribe in the Salt Range 
called the SarangzaT, (Temple, J. A. 
S. B., 1880, pp. 101 and 106), and 


perhaps Haidar M. referred to them 
rather than to an individual. His 
idea was that the Mughuls should 
occupy the lower ranges between the 
Indus and Kashmir, i. e., from Sih¬ 
rind in the S. E. to Rawalpindi 
on the N . W. For Sultan Sarang, 
see Blochmann 456 ; and Delmerick, 
J. A. J3. B. 1871, p. 87. He was Sul¬ 
tan Adam’s brother and must have 
died in Sher Shah’s time, for it was 
Sultan Adam who delivered up 
Kamran to Huraay un. 
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cannon which are the support 1 of his warfare. In a short time 
the Af gh an army will be ruined.” 

As their words and their hearts were not in unison,- the meeting 
ended without any conclusive speech. Whatever proposals were 
brought forward, and whatever sound advice his Majesty communi¬ 
cated in the hope that perchance the lamp of wisdom might be light¬ 
ed for M. Kamran and that he would turn away from his dark ideas 
and come to the abode of candour, the Mirza did not alter what he 
had said. All his endeavour was that every one should be ruined, and 
he counted it a gain that ho himself might go to Kabul and secure a 
corner for his own enjoyment. He was perpetually occupied with 
evil thoughts, and fortune-conferring words did not arouse him. 
Ostensibly he breathed unanimity and would say, “I shall come 
forth in some fortunate hour and shall gird on the belt of courage and 
fight the foe with singleness of heart.” But secretly he was strength¬ 
ening the foundations of opposition, and this to such an extent 
that out of wickedness and blindness, he privately sent QazT 
‘Abdu-l-lak his sadr to Sher Khan, that he might establish friendly 
relations with him, and made a contract of affection with him. He 
sought the fulfilment of his desires from the help of enemies, and he 
wrote a letter to the effect that if the Panjab were secured to him as 
formerly, he would soon bring affairs to a successful issue ! 

After these occurrences §her Khan came to Dihli, but did not 
advance further. He saw that what had happened was due to his 
good fortune, and was apprehensive lest if he went on further, his 
affairs would retrograde. He was extremely frightened about the 
combination which he heard was making progress in Labor. Mean¬ 
while the seditious *adr (mdr-i-pur-ghadar) who added vile malice to 
natural baseness, arrived. Sher Khan whose centre was pivoted in 
craft, warmly embraced him, and was a thousand times emboldened * 
by the good news of disunion. He gave him an answer in accordance 
with the Mirza’s requests. That wretch (the §adr) instigated him 
to make a hostile advance, and held out prospects of desertion. Sher 
Khan sent a crafty fellow along with him to ascertain the real state 
of affairs and then return. M. Kamran received Sher Khan’s am- 


l Babar’s Mem, 416, mentions that famous for their skill in artillery, 
the Bengalis, the Afghans, are » Lit. one heart became a thousand. 
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bassador in the garden at Labor, and held a feast on that day. He 
also by entreaties induced his Majesty Jahanbani to come there. 
That crude, short-sighted Mlrza again sent the same wretch (his 
sadr) to Sher Khan. On this occasion the betrayer of his salt came 
to the bank of the Sultanpur river, and brought forward disloyal 
proposals and encouraged SLer Khan to cross the river. Thereupon 
Muzaffar Turkman, who was stationed on outpost duty near the Sul¬ 
tanpur river, came and reported to his Majesty that the enemy bad 
crossed the river (the Bias) and killed his brother's son Junaid Beg, 
who from his qualities of mind and body was a persona grata at Court. 

In the end of Jumada-l-akhir his Majesty Jahanbani and the 
Mlrzas crossed the Labor river (the Ravi), which was fordable, and 
inarched stage by stage to the Cvnab. As his Majesty Jahanbani was 
resolved to attempt Kashmir, he sent a body of troops in advance 
with M. Haidar to that province. For, when M. Kamran made a 
rapid march to Qandahar to contend with Sam Mlrza, he left M. 
Haidar in charge of Labor. Khwaja IJaji, 'Abdu-l-makrl, 1 Zangl Cak, 
and many of the nobles were opposed to the ruler of Kashmir and 
came to Labor in order that by their intimacy with M. Haidar they 
might obtain an army from M. Kamran and so get possession of 
Kashmir. Though M. Haidar exerted himself, their wish was not 
fulfilled. When M. Hindal raised a disturbance by having the hhut- 
ba read in his own name, and M. Kamran marched from Lahor to 
Agra, M. Haidar by great exertions contrived to raise an army and 
to despatch it from the capital 8 under the charge of Baba Jujak 3 who 
was one of Kamran's superior officers. His design was that this force 
should proceed to Kashmir under the guidance of the Kashmiri 
nobles aforesaid, and take possession thereof. Baba Jujak was neg¬ 
ligent in setting out and meanwhile the disaster of Causa ferry, 
which was a blow to eternal dominion, came to be known. He gave 


1 Text, Bakri, but the variant 
MakrI is right. Zangi is Rumkl in 
text. 

8 Agra. See Tar. Rash. 482. 

8 Tar. Rash., Cucak Haidar does 
not say he was an officer of Kamran 
and apparently he was a Kashmiri. 

It appears from Nizarou-d-din and I 


from Jarrett II, 390, that there was 
an expedition before this from the 
Pan jab and that Kamran sent one, 
Muhammad Beg into Kashmir but 
that after plundering he had to re¬ 
turn. Apparently this was not long 
after Humayun’s accession. 
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up the expedition/ and the Kashmiri nobles tarried in Nanshfohr,’ 
EajaurT and the hollows of the hills in the expectation of some event. 

171 But they were continually writing letters to M. Haidar full of the 
advantages of conquering Kashmir, and the Mirza used to bring these 
to his Majesty JalianbanI’s notice. His holy heart grew daily more 
and more eager to visit the charming country of Kashmir, and mean¬ 
while he gave permission to the Mirza to proceed in the first place to 
Naushahr with a body of troops. If the Kashmiri noblos, who wore 
always urging the expedition, should come forward, Sikandar TupcI, 
who was a fief-holder in that neighbourhood, was to join him with 
his troops. When he got to the passes, Amir Khwaja Kalan, who 
was one of the high officers of his Majesty Gltl-sitanl Firdaus-ma- 
lcanl, and of whom some account has already been given, was to 
come and help. As soon as the news of Khwaja Kalan Beg’s arrival 
should reach his Majesty Jahanbani he would proceed in person 
towards that province. His Majesty was on the bank (the right or 
west bank) of the Cinfib when M. Kamran and 'Askar! Mirza went off 
to Kabul with Khwaja 'Abdu-l-haqq and Khwaja KhSwand Mahmud. 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, TJlugh Beg Mirza and Shah MlrzS on hear¬ 
ing, in the territory of Multau, about the separation, joined M. Kamran 
on the bank of the Indus. In the beginning of Eajab, 947, M. Hindal, 
Yadgar Nusir Mirza and Qasim Husain Sultan succeeded by importunity 
in taking liis Majesty Jahanbani off to Sind, though his intention had 
been to march to Kashmir. Khwaja Kalan Beg, who had promised 
to accompany his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyanI, went off from 
Siyalkut and joined M. Kamran. Sikandar TupcI withdrew to the 
Sarang hills. In the same Rajab, after his Majesty Jahanbani had 
gone towards Sind at the Mirza’s instigation they, after going some 
stages, left him out of thoughtlessness and the suggestions of Bog 
Mlrak, who had abandoned his service and joined them. Meanwhile 
QazI 'Abdu-l-lah arrived with some Af gh ans. M. HindaFs scouts seized 
them and brought them before him. The ill-fated Afghans were put 
to death, but the wretch 'Abdu-l-lah having still some breaths of his 
life remaining, escaped, punishment at the intercession of Mir Baba * 


l In the Peshawar district. 
i I believe this to be the father of 
Hamida, Akbar’s mother. See Gul- 
badan who calls ybmida’s father 


Mir Baba Dost. As he was a teacher 
in Hindal's service he might natur¬ 
ally intercede for a learned man. 
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Dost. For twenty days the Mlrzas wandered in the desert of astonish¬ 
ment. They had no idea what to do or where to go. They were 
severed from fortune and auspiciousness, and having left dominion's 
fellowship, they had lost their object. As they had not followed the 
path of purpose, they were astonished and confounded. His Majesty 
JahanbanI had gone by way of the desert towards Bhakkar, and 
was wending his way according to guess and conjecture. They found 
no water, and there was no grain, but went on under the guidance of 
endurance and with the rations (i zad) of reliance upon God. At 
length one day they heal’d the sound of a kettle-drum. On inquiry, 
it was found that M. Hindal and Yadgar Nasir Mlrza were three Jcds 172 
away and were pacing the valley of search. His Majesty JahanbanI 
sent Mir Abu'l-baqa, who had left the society of M. Kamran, and 
become a companion of the sublime army, to the Mlrzas to give them 
information about the camping ground, and to speak wise words 
and advise them to come and kiss the sublime threshold. The Mir in 
accordance with these instructions counselled the Mlrzas and acted as 
their guide to the blessing of service. They proceeded in harmony 
towards Bhakkar. Khawas$ Khan and a large army of Afghans 
was coming up in the rear, but though the imperial army was very 
small, the former had not the courage to give battle. In the end of 
Sha'ban (last days of 1540) when the camp reached Uc 1 the Amir 
Sayyid Muhammad Baqir HusainI, who was the frontispiece of Sayyids 
and of the r Ulama of the age, expired and was buried there. His 
Majesty grieved much for his death, but as this evil earth is a scene of 
departure and dismissal (guzasktani u guzdsAtani), he displayed that 
resignation to the Divine command which is the ornament of those 
whose regard is fixed on the station of submission (maqdm-i-tasUm ). 
When they had encamped near the residence of Bakhshul Langa one 
of the landholders and grandees of that part, an order of grace and 
a mandate of favour was sent together with a glorious WiiVat by Beg 
Muhammad Balcawal , and Kacak Beg, and hopes were held out that 
he should receive the title of Khan Jahan, a flag and. a kettle-drum, 
and he was invited to do loyal service and to send corn to the camp. 

He came forth to meet the envoys, saluted them, and behaved with 


1 That is, arrived opposite Uc for 
they were travelling down the west 

46 


side of the Cinab and between it and 
the Indus. 
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respect. Though he had not the good fortune to come and kiss the 
threshold, yet with regard to what was ordered, he showed obedience 
and alacrity, and also sent a proper present. Likewise he arranged 
for traders to bring articles for sale at the royal camp, aud he provided 
many boats for crossing the river on the way to Bhakkar. Yadgar Nasir 
MTrza went on with the advance guard, and on 28th Ramazan (26th 
January, 1541), the army reached the neighbourhood of Bhakkar. 
Two days before this QazT Ghiyasu-d-dTn of Jam, who was connected 
with the illustrious family, 1 and was adorned with gifts and graces, 
was raised to the office of s adr. 

When by God’s help they had passed through so many perils on 
the way and had reached the territory of Bhakkar, they pitched 
their tents at LiilirT (Ruhr!) which is on the river bank 2 and opposite 
Bhakkar. His Majesty took up his quarters in a garden on the 
173 environs which was unequalled for pleasantness and delight. Charm¬ 
ing houses had been erected there and were made illustrious by his 
presence. The other gardens and houses were divided among his 
followers. M. Hindal went four or five kos and encamped, and some 
days afterwards made his station on the other side of the river. 
Yadgar Nasir MTrza also settled afterwards on that side. Sultan 
Mahmud of Bhakkar, who was a servant of Mlrza Shall Husain Beg 
Ar-rhiin, laid waste the Bhakkar territory and strengthened the fort. 
He also took away the boats from this (the east) side of the river, 
and anchored them under the fort. This Shah Husain Beg was the 
son of the MTrza Shah Beg Arghfin who, when his Majesty GTtl-sitanI 
Firdaus-makanT took Qandaliar from him came to Tatta and Bhakkar 
and brought all that country into his subjection. 

When the majestic army established the light (far) of its rendez¬ 
vous at Luhri, a lofty mandate was sent to Sultan Mahmud calling 
upon him to pay his respects and to deliver up the fort to the royal 
servants. He represented in reply that he was the servant of Mlrza 
Shah Husain, and that so long as the latter did not come, it would 
not be consistent with loyalty for him to present himself, nor could 


• Humtiyun’s mother was con¬ 
nected with Ahmad Jam, and so was 
his wife, the mother of Akbar. 
GhiySgu-d-din wrote a Mavladndma, 
or account of Akbar’s birth. Bloch- 


mann 382, and Maasir III. 231 in 
account of Mir ‘All Akbar. Ghivasu- 
d-din afterwards deserted Humayun. 
2 On the east bank. 
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he make over the fort without Shall Husain's permission. Such and 
such like were the expressions of inability that he used. His Majesty 
accepted his excuses, and sent Amir Tahir sadr and Mir Samandar, 
two of his confidential servants, to M. Shah Husain at Tatta, and 
dignified him by promises of favour. M. Shah Husain received the 
envoys with respect, and sent Shaikh Mirak, the flower of the des¬ 
cendants of Shaikh Pnran whom all the Ar gh uns reverence and rely 
upon from old times, as a messenger, and with a suitable present, to 
accompany the royal ambassadors to the Court. He represented that 
the district of Bhakkar yielded little, while that of Ilajkan 1 was 
rich and populous and possessed much corn; that it was fittiug that 
his Majesty should turn his reins towards it and take it into his 
possession, and that in that way the army would be comfortable, and 
also he (Shah Husain) would be at hand with his service. It was a 
fortunate and auspicious circumstance for him that his Majesty should 
now come to those parts, and that in course of time his fears and 
apprehensions would disappear and he would do himself the honour 
of paying his respects. He also represented that after he had had 
the gratification of paying his respects, his Majesty would, with a 
little exertion, be able to bring Gujrat into his possession, when the 
other territories of Hindustan would fall into his hands. That sordid 174 
one converted duties (huquq) into disobediences uquq ) and coming 
forth by the door of deceit and dissimulation, made a display of false 
though fair-seeming expressions. His Majesty appointed M. Hindai to 
Patar 2 and its territory, and himself spent five or six months in the 


1 Jarrett II. 340. 

2 In Sarkar Si was tan (S eh wan) 
and lower down the Indus then 
Bhakkar, Jarrett II. 340, where it is 
spelt Batar, but with the variant 
Patar. Nizamu-d*dln says it is 50 
kos from LuhrT. Jauhar, 30, says it 
is 20 miles west of the Indus. It is 
perhaps the Pir Patta of Burnes’s 
journey to Kabul, p. 10. The best 
account of it is in Major-General 
Haig’s Indus Delta (1894), p. 91, 
note. He says “ The ruins of the 
town of Pat, where in August, 1541, 


Humayun married Hamlda, and 
where some time later (since 1545) 
his brother Katnran married the 
daughter of Shah Huseyn lies a little 
to the east of the present village of 
that name in the Kakar Pargana, 
and bears the name of Pat-kuhna (old 
Pat). On the west side of the old 
site, and separating it from the new 
village, is an old channel, now con¬ 
taining standing water. In this 
channel, says a local chronicle re¬ 
lating to that part of the country, 
the river ran at the time of 
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pleasant spot of Luhrl in the hope that the ruler of Tatta would 
enter on the right path. During this interval he honoured M. Hindal 
by visiting him in his camp at Patar. 

As the period of the appearance of the light of fortune and the 
rise of the star of glory and grandeur,—which should give grace to 
spiritual and physical beauty and be the perfect beautifier of this 
world and the next,—were approaching, so did the apparatus for the 
attainment of this grand blessing and the notes of the existence of 
this supreme gift become more and more prepared. The waiting 
eyes of the heavenly saints of many thousands of years were bright¬ 
ened by the bounteous advent of that nursling of light, and the dim 
evening of earthly hopes assumed the beauty of the morning from 
the glory of the coming light of that great pearl of the Caliphate's 
diadem. For it was on this expedition and in a most excellent season 
and point of time, that in the year 948 1 he brought Her Highness 
Maryam-makanT, the sacred and noble lady, the glory of whose chastity 
and purity and the light of whose sovereignty and sainthood, show 
forth from her lustrous brow, into the bond of matrimony, with lordly 
ceremonies and royal rites. A festival of fortune was arranged, and 
coins from the treasury of gifts were showered on the head of the 
world, and hearts were rejoiced by blissful favours. Khwaja Hijrl a 
of Jam rendered good service in this auspicious affair. Thereafter 
the yoke-fellows of blessing and fortune proceeded towards the camp. 
For a time the territory of Bhakkar was their place of residence. Gra¬ 
dually, owing to the disloyalty of the landholders, corn became dear 


Humayun’s visit, so that coming 
from Babarlo (a little to the south of 
Rohr!) by Bhetani in Kandhiara 
and Darbelo, he had no water to 
cross. The river now runs (or did 
a few years ago) 5 or 6 miles east, 
and also 3 miles south of Pat. The 
place gave its name to an extensive 
and very fertile tract of country in 
former times.” 

i A. F. does not give the month 
and day. Gulbadan says, p. 43 b, 
that the marriage took place at 
midday on a Monday in the begin¬ 


ning of Jumadal-awwal, 948, and that 
JETumayun himself took the astrolabe 
and calculated the auspicious mo¬ 
ment. 

* See Badaoni III. 386. Hajri was 
a religious poet, and apparently 
the meaning is that he celebrated 
the marriage in verse. He was a des¬ 
cendant of Ahmad Jam. He called 
himself IJasan Hijrf, the last being 
an assumed name and signifying 
apparently that he was one who 
lived apart. 
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and the country was made desolate. Imbecile apprehensions and 
improper schemes passed into the minds of the Mirzas who were his 
Majesty’s companions,—such thoughts as might be entertained and 
impressed on the minds of the insincere—till at length M. Hindal, 
at the instigation of Yadgar Nasir Mirza who was always secretly in 
opposition, and by the stirring up of Qaraca Khan who held the 
government of Qandahar on M. Kamran’s behalf, set off and went to 
Qandahar. He also sent a man to Yadgar Nasir Mirza to tell him of 
his own departure, and to call upon him to do likewise. 

When his Majesty heard of this he went on Tuesday, 18th Juma- 
da’l-awwal, 948 (September, 1 * 1541),to the quarters of Mir Abu’l-baqa 
and held a conference with him. He then sent him, under the most 175 
respectful circumstances, as an envoy to Yfidgar Nasir Mirza, that he 
might bring him from the danger-spot of error to the straight path 
of rectitude. The Mir went and by judicious counsels brought the 
Mirza back from the path of opposition to the highway of concord, 
and by his faithful and truthful utterances withheld him from im¬ 
proper schemes. He settled that the Mirza should cross the river 
and acknowledge service, and should henceforth remain steadily 
in the fore-court of submission and devotion. The conditions were 
that when Hindustan should be conquered, the Mirza should get one- 
third, and that when they arrived at Kabul, he should have Ghazni, 
Carkh and Ldhghar, 8 which his Majesty Giti-sitani, Firdaus-makani 
had given to the Mirza’s mother. 3 * On Wednesday the Mir proceeded 
to return after fulfilling his mission. The men of the fort of 
Bhakkar got news of his departure and sent a force against his boat, 
and discharged a shower of arrows on the Mir. He received several 
dangerous wounds, and died next day. His Majesty Jahanbani 
was exceedingly grieved at this, and said with his truth-speaking 
tongue, that the oppositions and contumacies of brothers, the in¬ 
gratitude of those whom his salt had nourished, and the helplessness 
of comrades and friends whereby the kingdom of India had been 
lost and many troubles had appeared, were all but one side to {i.e., 


1 18th Jumada’l-awwal would ap¬ 
parently be 11th September, 1541, but 
then the 18th was a Saturday, not a 
Tuesday. Perhaps A. F. wrote 13th. 


8 Babar’s Mems. 148, Jarrett II. 

406. 

3 Babar’s sister-in-law, widow of 

his youngest brother Naeir Mirza. 
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were all equalled or balanced by) the loss of the Mir; nay, those 
calamities did not equal this one. And in truth the Mir's eminence 
was such as he in his appreciation declared it to be. 1 But inasmuch 
as passing wisdom and right-thinking were rooted in his Majesty 
Jahanbam's sacred person and were supreme there, an event like 
this, which might have been a place of stumbling to the saints of 
faith and might, made him draw nigh to perfect wisdom and swayed 
him to submission and resignation. Even in such a wisdom-robb¬ 
ing catastrophe, which might have displaced many a man ; s foot 
of patience, this wise and God-fearing one took counsel with God- 
given reason and submitted to the Divine will. Or if by reason of 
the onsets of circumstance, and the constraining power of his tem¬ 
perament, he could not attain to this blissful retreat, he put aside 
sighing and crying, as is the manner of those whose hearts are tied 
and bound to outer things, and was contented with the narrow pass 
(tangnm) of long-suffering patience. Praise be to God that though 
his Majesty was at first, owing to his humanity, somewhat overcome 
by cares and afflictions, yet under the guidance of right reason he 
became cheerful under worldly troubles and recognised good in the 
Divine decrees, according to the fashion of the pious and steady of 
eye who bind nosegays and gather fruit in the rose-garden of sub¬ 
mission and resignation, and who come to contemplate with trutli- 
176 discerning eyes the flowers of such gardens. Five or six days after 
this presaging disaster, Yadgar NasirMmzd crossed the river and had 
the good fortune to do homage to his Majesty JahanbanT, who gave 
him a gracious reception. Meantime Shaikh Mlrak, the ambassador 
from Tatta, received his conge and a rescript was sent to the ruler of 
.Tatta, to the effect that his representations were accepted on condition 
that he faithfully came and did homage. The ruler of Tatta for a 
time gave out that he was coming. As his words were unillumined 
by sincerity's lamp, they did not attain the glory of performance. At 
length his Majesty Jahanbani granted Bhakkar and its territory to 
Yadgar Naslr Mlrza and in the beginning of Jumada’l-afchir, 948, 


1 It was the Mir who made the 
remark which led to Babar’s devot¬ 
ing himself for Humayun’s recovery 
from sickness, so Humayimmay have 
thought he was indebted to him for 


his life. The Mir is mentioned m 
the Tar. Rash . 478. It was he also 
who arranged about the marriage of 
Humayun and Hamlda. See Gul- 
badan’s Meins, p. 436. 
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(latter half {of September, 1541), marched against Tatta. Having 
given to the M T rza that bad country which by the benediction of 
kingly justice nad turned its face towards civilization and became 
rich in corn aid vegetables, he moved forward. Near the castle of 
Sehwan, Farit Beg the brother of Mun'im Khan, Tarash Beg, elder 
brother of Siaham Khan, and others, .to the number of about twenty 
were proceeling by boat when a party came out from the castle and 
attacked them. They disembarked and assaulted the foe who fled 
into the castle. Some of these tigers of valour's forest went up 
to the fort, but as they were not supported, they withdrew and joined 
tli© camp. On 17th Rajab his Majesty JahanbanI reached Sehwan and 
invested the castle. Previous to this, the garrison had laid waste the 
buildings and gardens in the environs. During the siege the ruler 
of Tatta advanced, and blocking the way, prevented corn from 
reaching the camp. Owing to the protracted siege and the scanty 
supplies of corn, the base and dishonest began to desert and even the 
feet of great men, whose notions of rectitude had departed, came 
to slide from their places. For instance, Mir Tahir s adr, Khwaja 
Ghiyasu-d-dm of Jam, and Maulana 'Abdu-l-baqi. went off to the ruler 
of Tatta's camp, while Mir Barka, Mirza Hasan, Zafar f AlI y son of 
Faqr 'All Beg, and Khwaja Muhibb ‘All Bal<h§ki hastened off to 
Yadgar Nasir Mirza. At this time it came to his Majesty's ears that 
Mun'im Khan, Fazll Beg and many others had joined together and 
were intending to withdraw. His Majesty as a precautionary measure 
imprisoned Mun'im Khan, their ringleader. I shall now stop this 177 
part of the narrative, and give some account of Yadgar Nasir Mirza. 

Account of Yadgar Nasir Mirza . 

HemadeLuhri his residence when hisMajesty left him at Bhakkar. 
Twice did the garrison attack him by surprise, and, willing or unwill¬ 
ing, the Mirza showed courage in these engagements. Muhammad f Ali 
Qabiici (i.e., door-keeper) and Sher-dil, both of them related to Mun'im 
Khan, bravely drained the wholesome cup of martyrdom. On a third 
occasion, they (the enemy) had the daring to leave their boats and 
draw up their forces on the sands. On this occasion the Mlrza's men 
showed such superiority that nearly 300 or 400 of the enemy werekilled, 
and the hot sand was saturated with the evil blood of those victims. 

Such fear fell upon the enemy that they did not again venture to come 
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out. Mlrza §hah Husain increased his craft and led theMirza out of the 
straight path. He sent his seal-bearer, Babar Quli, tohim, represent¬ 
ing that he was old and had no sympathiser, 1 that he vould give him 
his daughter in rnaiTiage and make over his treasures t> him, that he 
did not wish to spend uselessly the few remaining days of Ms borrowed 
life, and that they two together might conquer Gujr?t. In fine 
he deceived that simpleton by lying promises, 2 and tkelatter being 
void of understanding and crooked in thought, stained h-s forehead 
with disloyalty. If he had had a particle of magnanimity ^r a glim¬ 
mering of discernment, be would never even for valid promises have 
planted his foot in the circle of disloyalty, nor have hearkened to the 
interested representations of the perfidious, but would have practised 
honesty and kept his head erect! 

When his Majesty JahanbanI saw the straits to which the army 
was reduced, he sent a messenger to Yadgar Nasir Mlrza requesting 
him to fall quickly upon the ruler of Tatta, who was blocking up the 
way, so that the army might emerge from the strait of difficulty into 
ample space. Though the Mlrza had in his heart became alienated, 
yet he preserved appearances a little by sending out an advance- 
camp. But with the same crudity of thought, he delayed and loiter¬ 
ed in marching out. Thereupon his Majesty JahanbanI sent Shaikh 
'Abdu-l-ghafur, who was sprung from the Shaikhs of Turkistan, and 
whom his Majesty had made one of his intimates/ to contrive that 


1 Shah Husain never had more 
than two wives, and from the first he 
soon passed. He never had a son. 

8 “ The lying promises of ‘Urqub.” 
See Lane, 2032n. 

8 YaJci an muqarrahan-i-khnd sakh- 
ta hudand. There are three variants, 
from muqarraban : Muldssiman , Mir 
Malan 'and Mir Pal an. Apparently 
Mir Malan is right for Erskine has 
it in liisIMS. trs. B.M. Add. 26,607, 
and Nizamu-d-din describes ‘Abdu- 
1-ghaf or as Humaynn’s Mlr-i-mal, 
i. e., (according to Blochmann VI), 
keeper of the privy purse. See also 
P'Herbelot a. r. Mirimal. ‘Abdu-1- 


ghafur is perhaps the man men¬ 
tioned in Blochmann 538, and whom 
Nizamu-d-dln also names in the list 
of learned men and of whom he says 
that he for a long time taught in 
pargana ‘Agimpur. See also Badaonl 
III. 42. Evidently his language was 
unbecoming because be frightened 
Yadgar by giving him a bad account 
of Humaydn’s position. Nizamu-d- 
dln says that ‘A.bdu-l*ghafur gave 
such a description of the Emperor’s 
difficulties that Yadgar and his men 
thought it best to await the takin 
of Bhakkar. 
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tlie Mirza should advance quickly. But that worthless fellow walked 
crookedly and as the saying is,— 

Verse . 1 

This very road on which you are going leads (also) to Turkistan. 

He perverted his mission and by his improper language so affected 178 
the short-sighted Mirza that ho even neglected appearances and 
recalled his advance-camp. When his Majesty Jahanbanl perceived 
that the times were so unpropitious, and that the army’s difficulties 
were beyond conception, he saw that it was useless to remain longer 
near the fort (Sehwan), and proceeded on 17th Zi’l-qa'da(28rd February, 
1542), towards Bhakkar and Luhrl. At this juncture one of Yadgar 
Nasir Mirza’s censurable acts was, that at the instigation of the ruler 
of Tatta, he seized and sent to him Gandam 8 and Hala, who were loyal 
zamindars, and had shown their loyalty by collecting boats, &c. That 3 
unrighteous one put them to death in punishment for the meritorious 
act of this service. His Majesty passed over this vile act and a. 
hundred like it and was always for conciliation, thinking that per¬ 
chance he.(the Mirza) would write words of regret on the page of his 
actions and come into the house of amendment. When the sublime 
standards reached the borders of Luhrl, Yadgar Nasir Mirza came out 
with a body of men to attack the camp. His Majesty on hearing 


1 GUlistdn Book II, Story 6. The 
whole verse is— 

“ 0 Arab, I fear you’ll never reach 
the Kafba, 

The road you’re on leads (also P) to 
Turkistan.” 

The meaning is not very clear, 
hut I think it is, that all depends on 
how the face is set. The road leads 
to the Ka'ba, but also to Turkistan, 
i.e., in the opposite direction. I do not 
know if A. F. means to charge ‘Abdu- 
1-ghalur with treachery, or only with 
awkwardness. Probably the latter is 
meant, the envoy having by his bad 
driving, made the Mirza go back 
instead of forward. Perhaps there 
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is a point in the envoy’s belonging to 
Turkistan. 

8 This story is told at greater 
length by ISTizamu-d-dln. Elliot Y. 
210. Hala is the name of a division 
in Sind (Hughes’ Gazetteer, 185) and 
perhaps Gandam is a place name 
also. The Zamindars’ offence was 
that they enabled Humayun to cross 
the river from Bhakkar by raising 
some sunken boats. Gandam means 
wheat and Price so renders it, but 
here it seems to be a person's name. 

3 The clause begins with id and 
perhaps what is meant is that they 
were sent in order to be put to death 
and not that this actually occurred. 
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this immediately got on horseback. Hashini Beg, who was one of 
the Mirza’s right-thinking confidants, on hearing of this shameful 
proceeding, went quickly to him and violently seizing his rein, turned 
him back. He chided and reproved him, and speaking bitterly and 
harshly, said “ Apparently gentlemanly feeling, shame, respect and 
reverence have left the world. In what religion and by what canons 
of reason and sense, is it allowable to exhibit such levity and to set 
oneself up against one's benefactor ? ” 

Verse. 

Good was that commander's saying, 

Watch the measui'e of thy work. 

Plant thy foot on the pedestal of thy ability, 

So that thou make thyself a place on the sky-top. 

Whoever does not quit his own affairs, 

Eats the fruit of whatever he sows in this world. 

By such wise counsels he brought the Mlrza back to Bandar * 
LaharT. Meanwhile many, such as Qasim Husain Sultan, followed 
the path of error, and separated from his Majesty, and came over to 
Y 3d gar Nasir Mirza’s side. 

Return to the main narrative. 

When by the requirements of the mysteries of Divine wisdom and 
by the subtleties of eternal counsel, which arrange within the cover of 
every failure (nainuradl) many materials of success {asbab-i-murad ), 
there was no form of success in Sind and when the decisive test for 
179 man’s unmanliness had been applied, and the disloyalty of the army, 
the unhelpfulness of brothers, the folly of kindred and the unfavonr- 
ableness of fortune had been revealed, his Majesty desired to don the 
dress of the recluse and the ascetic and to strike with the foot of 
longing into the desert path of the travellers on God’s way, and to 
take up the circumambulation 2 [halqa) of the Jca‘ba of purpose and 


1 This is either a mistake, or an 
unusual expression. Bandar LaharT 
is not LuhrT or BfilirT on the Indus, 
but a seaport at the mouth of the 
river and in sarkar Tatta. Jarrett 
IT. 339. Bhakkar is placed by A. F. 
in Multan. Jarrett. 327. 


2 Halqa-i-ka‘ba-i-mur ad. Halqa 
means a ring and also a doorknocker 
but I suppose the meaning here is 
that Humayun thought of going to 
Mecca and making a devotional cir¬ 
cuit round the ka‘ba. 
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of tli© skirt of resolution, or to retire into a hermitage, 
preferring the cell of ease to the beholding of his contemporaries, 
and wishing to be far removed from this world full of care (dsib) 
and worldlings full of craft (farib). All his right-thinking comrades 
who in weal and woe had waited on his stirrup and kept close to the 
reins of his society, besought him to abandon this idea and repre¬ 
sented that the thing to be done now was to cast the shadow of 
fortune's Huma 1 on the country of Maldeo and there to recruit his 
spirits, for Maided had repeatedly sent repi^esentations of devotion and 
' made protestations of loyalty ; that he had an army and an arsenal; 
that evidently he regarded this as a favourable opportunity and that 
when he was at the stirrup of good fortune, he would become a spring 
of good service, and that by degrees, the secret hopes and wishes of 
his Majesty's well-wishers would be fulfilled. His Majesty from a 
regard ' to the ideas of these faithful ones ordered a march towards 
that country. He sent a gracious rescript, together with salutary 
counsels, by Ibrahim Beg Ishak Xqa to Yadgar Nasir Mlrza, for per¬ 
chance he might become conscious of his base acts and come to tread 
the path of repentance, and might depart from villany and display the 
grace of propriety. The following verse was endorsed on the letter : 

Verse . 

O thou moon-cheeked one, others' eye and lamp, 

I btrn ! How long wilt thou plaster others* scars ? 

As tie slumbrous-witted Mlrza did not possess an awakening 
spirit, He expostulation made no impression on him. With the same 
old vain hopes he took the road of disloyalty and stayed behind in 
juLihrl. His Majesty JahanbanI proceeded to Uc on 21st Muharram 
949, and from thence went towards Maided on 18th 8 RabPu-l-awwal, 
and on the 14th idem halted at the foot of Dilawar. 3 On the 20th 



1 Cf. Tar. Rash. 399, where Kh waja 
Nur bids Hum ay tin not to throw his 
shadow in a country where the parrot 
was rarer than the kite. Probably by 
this the saint meant Gaur where Hu- 
mayun was wasting his time. The 
saying is a common one, and is to 
be found in the Amvdr-i-suhaili. 

2 A note to text suggests that 18 


is a mistake for 13. Possibly the 
dates 18 and 14 have been trans¬ 
posed. 

8 In Bahawalpur, Panjab. I. G. 
Text, Dlwarawal. See Jarrett II. 
331, where it is spelt Diwar-i-awwal. 
See Baverty J.A.S.B. 1892, p. 184, 
note 74, and id. Extra No. 1897, 428, 
and note 463. 
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he encamped at Hasalpur, 1 2 and on 17tli Rahl'u-l-akhir lie encamped 
twelve kos from Bikanlr. On the way the far-seeing members of his 
retinue became apprehensive of the deceit and perfidy of Malde5 and 
represented this to his Majesty. They continually suggested that 
cautious action which is the illuminated border of fortune's rescript. 
At length Mir Samandar, who was at the head of men of sense, was 
180 sent on rapidly to Maided. He returned when he had penetrated the 
secrets of his heart, and represented that though Maided was making 
protestations of sincerity, it was evident that he did not possess the 
true light. When the standards of fortune approached his territory, 
Sankai (or Sangai) of Nagor, who was one of Maided’s confidants, 
came to the camp under pretext of trade and sought to purchase a 
valuable 8 diamond. As his demeanour did not savour of rectitude, 
his Majesty JahanbanI bade them impress on this (would-be) 
buyer that such jewels were not to be obtained by purchase. They 
either fell by the shimmer of the flashing sword into the hands of 
him for whom Providence destined them, or were obtained by the 
favour of great inonavchs. In fine, his Majesty was rendered even 
more cautious by the arrival of this cheat, and applauded the 
acuteness of Samandar. Again acting on vigilaiico and prudence 
which are the net with which princes work, especially in times of 
trouble and difficulty, he sent Rai Mai Sum with instructions to go 
quickly to where Maldeo was and to report what he discovered. If 
unable to write, he was to communicate by means of a ^re-arranged 
signal. That is, the signal of Maldeo’s faithfulness was to be the 
messenger's clasping all his five fingers, and that of opposite and 
hypocrisy was to be the clasping of his little finger. The cn.mp 
moved on two or three stages from Plialudl 3 * * * * which is thirty Iwts 


1 Text, Wasilpur, but see Errata. 
It is however Wasilpur in three 
B. M. MSS. 

2 This seems to be an allusion to 
the stone known as Babar’s Dia¬ 

mond but which should be rather 

known as Humayuns. Humayun 

carried it with him in his wander-^ 

ings, and presented it to Shah 

Tahmasp. In Humayun’s remarks 

there is a play on the word jauhar 


which means both a jewel and the 
wave-markings or lustre of a sword. 
Jauhar Aftnbci , p. 38, mentions that 
two of Humayun’s attendants told 
Maldeo that Humayun had valuable 
jewels, and instigated him to demand 
them. 

8 Jarrett II. 276. “ Phalodi, a salt 
marsh in the north-west corner of the 
State, near the Jesalmir frontier, 
Rajputana Gazetteer II. 224, also 
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s : i the abode of Maided, and stopped at the Kul-i-jogi 

-und). Ral Mai Siinfs courier ^arrived there, and 
„de finger. This signal explained the state of matters, 
yards it clearly appeared that the thoughts of this black- 
scoundrel were deceit and perfidy, and that he had an evil 
intention in sending a large body of men under pretence of setting 
off the welcome. His Majesty turned his reins towards PhaludT. 

Yet many people are of opinion that Maided was in the first 
instance well-intentioned, and desirous of doing service, and that 
afterwards he was diverted from the right path either by learning 
the distressed condition of the tooops and their small numbers, or 
by the false promises of Sher Khan and by perceiving his ascen¬ 
dency. Or he was withheld from help and service by his (Sher 
Khan’s) threats. In any case he abandoned the path of counsel 
and auspiciousness and turned the page of loyalty. The general 
opinion, however, is that from beginning to end his protestations of 
service and his sending petitions of obedience were all based upon 
hypocrisy and hostility. 1 

In short, as at that time the adorners of the pinakothek of 181 
fate were engaged in decoration of another sort, nothing that his 
Majesty undertook came to any result, and trouble and wickedness 
appeared in every place when there w T as a prospect of good and 
of welfare. When the gilding of those counterfeit troops % was sub¬ 
jected to the test, and the perfidy of M aided’s unrighteous thoughts 
had been revealed in the ante-chamber of his Majesty’s sacred heart, 
he ordered Tardl Beg Khan, Mun'im Khan and a number of his other 
servants to go out and stop the advance of the evil-minded ones 
and prevent them from putting foot in the sublime camp. After 
thus keeping them in check, they were to return but if an oppor- 
tunitj r offered, they should defeat them. His Majesty marched on 
with a few devoted followers and with his veiled ladies. Among 
the soldiers were Shaikh 'All Beg Jalair, Tarsun Beg, son of Baba 


“ Phalodi is a large town to the north¬ 
west of Marwar near the borders 
of Bekanirand Jesalmir,” l. e.,p. 263. 
' i A. F. probabl 3 r expatiates on the 
subject* of Maldeo, because he had 


heard a good deal about it from his 
father who was then at Nagor. 

2 Probably the troops who were 
ostensibly sent to welcome him. 
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Jalair, Fazll Beg and others, the total limber hemp* . 

There were also some domestic slaves and some x , .\,. f . or 
Of learned 1 men there were present Mulla Taju-d-din c 
Cand the astrologer. 2 * * * r; 

When the camp had left Phaludi and arrived at Sata. 
Maldeo’s army appeared in sight, whilst the officers who had been 
despatched to check them, had lost their way and gone off in another 
direction, so that there was a passage for the enemy to the royal 
standards. His Majesty, who was a rock of power and a world 
of courage, placed the foot of steadfastness on the skirt of resolu¬ 
tion and dignity, and turned against them with God-given reason 
and innate understanding. Many of the ladies were dismounted 
and their horses given to fighting men, and the troops having been 
distributed into three * bands, were sent against the foe. Shaikh ‘All 
Beg with three or four trusty brethren advanced and attacked the 
enemy, who were huddled together in a defile. To attack them and 
to put them to flight was one and the same thing. A large number 
of them were killed, and by the Divine aid the king’s servants 
obtained the victory. His Majesty Jahanbani after returning thanks 
to God proceeded towards Jesalnrir, where he encamped in the 
beginning of Jumada’l-awwal. At this stage the officers who had 
lost their way and whose minds had been distressed by agitations 6 
experienced the blessing of service, and made the dust of the royal 
camp the collyrium of fortune’s eye. The Rai of Jesalmlr, who was 


1 Ahl-i-8ct ( dclat, good or auspicious 
men. See Humayun’s classification 
of the people, Elliot V. 120 and text, 
infra I. 357. At p. 9 of text the 
phrase arbab-i-sa'adat has a similar 
meaning and should have been so 
translated by me. A. F. there repre¬ 
sents himself as the last or hum¬ 
blest of the learned men who adorned 
Akbar’s Court. 

2 He afterwards cast Akbar’s horos¬ 

cope. Mulla Taju-d-din is perhaps 

the Tajn-d-din of Dilhi mentioned 

by Badaonl, Blochmann 181. But 

more probably he is the Shaikh 


Taju-d-din Lahri whose death at Jun 
is recorded soon afterwards. Text, 
p. 185. 

8 Jarrett II. 276. “ Satalmir was 
built by Satal, the eldest son of Rao 
Jodha (after whom Jodhpur is nam¬ 
ed) on the top of a low ridge of 
hills, there is nothing left but the 
ruins of an old Jain temple.” 

♦ The three seems doubtful. In 
two B. M. MSS. the word is more 
like sar and the correct reading is 
perhaps sar-ifcmj. 

6 AnajiVy perhaps false reports of 
disaster. 
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called Rai Ldnkaran, 1 * * took up, out of wickedness, tke position of 
hostility and set guards over the water-pond, so that the royal army 
which had experienced the toils of the desert and had come from a 182 
wilderness of mirages to this evil halting-place, was put to trouble 
from want of water. The tigers of fidelity's forest advanced and 
showing their superiority, defeated that vile crew. From thence they 
proceeded on towards the bounty-encompassed fort ( hisdr-i-fctiz- 
inhisdr) of Amarkot on 10th Jumada'l-awwal (23rd August, 1542). 
After difficulties from hunger and thirst, the glory of arriving at 
that guarded fort (hasti-i-hctsfoi ), which is the ascension-point of 
glory and storehouse of fortune's jewel, was conferred upon them. 

The ruler of the fort, who was called Rana Parsad, regarded the 
sublime advent as a glorious adornment and tendered acceptable 
service. 

One of the marvels ( barakdt) resulting from the sacred existence 
of his Majesty, the king of kings, which moved the wonder of the 
acute of the time, was that in that propitious period when her 
Majesty Maryam-makfml was pregnant with that Unique of creation's 
workshop, she one day when she had been rapidly traversing the 
desert, had a longing for a pomegranate. In that waterless and 
grainless Sahara where it was difficult to find any trace of corn, the 
caterers for the holy court were in despair, when suddenly a man 
brought a bag (cmbcln) full of millet (jaivdr) for sale. When 
they took him into the tent and were emptying his bag, suddenly 
a large, juicy pomegranate emerged. 'Twas a cause of joy and 
gladness, and an astonished world ascribed it to a miracle. 

Some s days were spent in that delightful spot, and it was there 
that Tardi Beg Khan and many others who had accumulated goods 
and wealth—all of it acquired by the abiding good fortune (of the 
royal house)—grudged giving it in such a time of distress and 
difficulty, even when his Majesty asked for it! By the help of the 
Rai of Amarkot his Majesty got possession 8 of the goods, and out 
of his perfect kindness, liberality and justice, distributed a portion 
among his followers for their expenses, but returned the bulk of it to 


i The Noonkarn of Todd. A Raja mann, 581. 

Lonkaran is mentioned in Nigamu-d- * About six weeks, 

din as one of Akbar’s nobles. Bloch- j 3 Cf. Jauhar, 43. 
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those low-minded, narrow-soulod ones. God be praised ! How have 
the necks of contemporaries—from the blessing of his Majesty 
the king of kings and shadow of God's holy essence — come into the 
noose of zeal and loyalty, so that whilst in that past age great officers 
and those holding high trusts did not ascend to even a low stage of 
loyalty, and were at such a crisis niggardly of wealth which they 
had gathered by the blessing of their master’s favour, at the present 
day the despised and they who stand a great way off from devotion's 
court, have with respect to self-sacrifice, a delight in climbing to the 
loftiest stages of perfect loyalty, even though they be in the position 
183 -of being abused and reproached ! How much more then they who 
are the elite of the court and bystanders of the pedestal of the 
sublime throne! May Almighty God hold aloft, for epochs and 
cycles, this chosen one from eternity on the TYictsuad of bounty, and 
on the throne of the ttbildfat, that he may conduct the affairs of 
the world and of mankind. 

As 1 his Majesty Jahanbam had in his mind the firm intention 
of marching forwards and as the time of the appearance pf the Lord 
of Time and the Terrene was at hand, he, having ascertained the 
propitious hour, committed, on 1st Rajab, 949 (11th October, 1542), 
the litter of her Majesty Maryam-makam and some faithful followers to 
the world-upholding Creator, and with fortune and prestige set out 
on his expedition. 


l According to the text this sen¬ 
tence closes the chapter, but I think 
it would have been better to end 
with the preceding paragraph. The 


headings are probably not by the 
authors and are often arbitrary. 
The Lucknow edition has not a new 
chapter here. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Receipt of the news of the auspicious birth of his Majesty 

THE KING OF KINGS, BY HIS MAJESTY JaHANBANI JANNAT- 
ASHYANI, AND OTHER DETAILS . 1 * 

At tliis time, when the hoping eyes of the watchers of the 
night of expectation were opened and the door of hopelessness was 
closed for the world, the exaltation-point {shctraf) of the birth of his 
Majesty, the king of kings and shadow of God, displayed its 
countenance. As has already been stated, that nursling of Divine 
light emerged from the womb of concealment into the world of 
manifestation on the night of Sunday, 3 5th Rajab, 949 (15th 
October, 1542), in order that all the sorrows of mortals might end 
in everlasting joy ; that the sorrow-pelted heart of his Majesty 
JahanbanI might receive the balm of assuagement; that the perturbed 
outer world might assume kosmos and the rent-spiritual world bo 
composed; that the spectators of Divine power ( i.e ., the angels) 
might rejoice over the spectacle of the accomplished fact and the 
expectants of the spiritual and temporal world have their desire 
satisfied; that to Wisdom there should come a master, to Justice a 
gracious father, to Perception a wise friend, to Law a righteous king, 
to Love an acute appreciator; that universal peace might have a wise 
daysman ; that an adorner of the outward and a shewer-forth of the 
inward might appear. God be praised that in adequate correspon¬ 
dence with hope, there shone a dawn of union after a dark night of 
distraction, and that a morning of joy succeeded an evening of gloom. 
The desire of celestials was accomplished, the glory of terrestrials 
revealed. When this darkness-destroying refulgence and universe¬ 
lighting flash came from holy heaven and unveiled itself in that land 


1 A better sub-heading would be, 8 Saturday, according to our 

u Some account of Bairam Khan.” reckoning, the birth being early on 

Sunday morning. 
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of roses,’ swift messengers hastened to convey the good news. While 
they were yet on the way, the heart of his Majesty Jalianhani,—for 
his far-seeing eye was on the watch on account of the secret inti¬ 
mation,—became a thousand hearts from the life-giving good news. 
He prostrated himself in thanksgiving to Providence who had made 
fortune’s rose bloom in the thorn-brake of misfortune, and had 
in the emptiness of failure, cast thousands of fruitions into his 
bosom. Within and without, there was a feast of joy, and all 
addressed themselves to enjoyment. The noble and the humble, the 
rich and poor, the small and great, opened the hand of rejoicing, 
184 aud beat the feet of delight in that feast of fortune, and secured 
endless favours. An account of this sublime feast, which was the 
celestial ‘Id and the world’s New Year, and of the arrival of the 
honoured cradle of his Ma,jesty, the king of kings, at his Majesty 
Jahanbani’s sublime camp, and of other occurrences which are the 
adorning frontispiece of this auspicious rescript and the illuminated 
border of this mandate of fortune, has been incorporated in the 
beginning of this lofty-titled volume; for this real Pinacothek, 1 2 * * * * * 
wherein are depicted the wondrous events, noble deeds and glorious 
victories of his Majesty, the king of kings, is fashioned in accord 
with the initiative of the exaltation-point ( aharaf ) of the holy 
nativity, and whatever else has been traced by the pen of supplica¬ 
tion is but ancillary to this and but a diluent 8 or vehicle of the 


1 Gul-eamtn. Perhaps Maryam- 
makani’s bosom is meant. 

2 Artang or Artang, the house 
of the painter Man! and also his 
album. D'Herbelot 8. v. Ertenk & 
Jarrett III. 336, 337. Man! is the 

supposed founder of Manicheism. 

8 Sirabl-i-suMian, lit . irrigation of 

words. A. F* here explains why 

he began his work with the horos¬ 

copes of Akbar and the details 
of his birth although this causes 

some repetition in his account of 
Humayun's reign. It may be worth 
while noting that A. F. divided his 
history according to garans or periods 


of thirty years, of his hero’s life. 
Thus his first volume embraced the 
first thirty years of Akbar's life, 
viz., from his birth to the end of 
the seventeenth year of his reign, 
for Akbar ascended the throne when 
he was 13. The next book was to 
contain the history of the reign up 
to the end of the 47th year, but was 
not completed because A. F. was 
killed in that year. Apparently he 
had carried on the history till the 
end of the 46th year. His hope, as 
he tells us in the Ain, Jarrett HI. 
416, was that he might write four 
volumes, i . e., the history of four 
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discourse, find lias a real connection with that subject. Orod bo 
praised ! The imposing record of this ever-d uring progression has 
been accomplished even from Adam, down to this period (Akbar’s 
birth), generation after generation. That it may go on, the veil is 
being withdrawn from the countenance of narration. 

In short, as his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashyani was a 
world of urbanity and generosity, he had stayed his desire of 
retirement for the sake of his loyal companions, and with his far- 
seeing eyes had set about the ordering of the world of interdepen¬ 
dencies, as is the special purpose of the existence of princes, and 
had proceeded towards Malded's country. Maided that ravening 
demon {dev-madl-i-dad-$irat) did not comprehend the magnitude of 
the blessing—such as he could not see even in a dream, and behaved 
in an unworthy manner. Of necessity and at the request of his 
devoted followers, his Majesty proceeded back to Sind on the chance 
that the rulers of that country might awake from the slumber of 
negligence, and amend the past. Though the world-adorning mind 
did not approve of this, still in accordance with fate he agreed to 
return. When the sublime army came near the boundary, it became 
known that the Arghunians were assembled in Jun and were pre¬ 
pared to fight. His Majesty Jahanbani sent forward Shaikh ^All Beg 
Jalair, whose ancestors were of hereditary devotion and loyalty from 
the time of the uprearing of the standards of glory of his Majesty 
Sdhib-qirdni (Timur), together with a body of brave men. He 
himself followed. As Shaikh 'All had at his back the victorious 


qarans (120 years). The third 
volume which he refers to in the 
passage‘mentioned above is the Ain, 
which was finished, in a manner, 
in the 42nd year, i. e., 1597-98. No 
doubt, however, he intended to add 
to it from time to time according as 
new regulations were issued by 
Akbav, and new territories added 
to his kingdom. The Ain is gener¬ 
ally called the third book of the 
AJcbarndma, but it should be re¬ 
membered that it is not a continua¬ 
tion of the first two, and that it 


was completed (in a manner) before 
the historical part, of his work was 
finished. It is in reality an ex¬ 
cursus ov side-piece to his history. 
A. F.’s division of his work has 
not been preserved in the Bib, Ind. 
edition which is in three volumes, 
the first ending with Akbar’s ac¬ 
cession and not with his 17th year 
as A. F. designed. The expression 
8irdbi-i-8uJchan above referred to is 
used again by A. F. at p. 195 of text 
when he digresses into accounts of 
vSher Khan, Haidar Mirza and others. 
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army, lie went forward bravely with a few men and soon scattered the 
foe. The breeze of victory's morn blew from the orient of the sword 
and the horizon of the bow, and the snn of fortune burnt up the 
darkness of that field of nemesis. The army encamped near Jun. 1 * * * * * * 
To that town of lofty threshold {qaiha-i-rap‘atuba) there came 
from Amarkot, the birth-place, the honourable litter of her Ma¬ 
jesty Maryain-makanl and the sublime cradle of his Majesty, the 
185 king of kings, attended by fortune and happy augnry. Accord¬ 
ingly a detail of the circumstance has been made an adornment to 
the Introduction. As this spot was on the banks of the Indus and 
was eminent among the cities of Sind for its many gardens, streams, 
pleasant fruits and amenities, the army stayed there for some time. 
There were continual fights with the Arghunians who were always 
defeated. Shaikh Taju-d-dm Lari, 8 who was one of his Majesty 
Jahanbani's favourites, became a martyr here. 8 One day Shaikh 
'All Beg JalaTr, Tardi Beg Khan, and a body of men were despatched 
to attack the neighbouring district. Sultan Mahmud of Bhakkar 
and a large number of people fell upon them. Tardi Beg was re¬ 
miss in fighting, but Sher ‘All Beg stood firm and in that battle¬ 
field (return) which is the banquet-table (bisut-i-bazm) of the brave, 
quaffed with unaltered mien the sherbet of martyrdom. The 
heart of his Majesty Jahanbaui was grievously wounded by the fate 
of so faithful a follower, and some other untoward circumstances 
having occurred, his heart cooled towards the country of Bhakkar 
and he determined to go to Qandahar. Just then, on 7th Muharram 
950 (13th April, 1543) Bairam Khan arrived alone from Grujrat and 
laid a balm on the wounded spirit of his Majesty, and was a cause 
of cheerfulness and joy. One of the wonderful things was that as 


1 As Stewart remarks, Jun is nob 

marked on the maps. A. F. puts it 

in Hajkan. Jarrett II. 340. Appar¬ 

ently it was on the east bank, be¬ 

tween Tattah and Sehwan. General 

Haig, (1. C., p. 92) says “ Jun, the chief 

town of a fertile and populous dis¬ 

trict, was situated on the left bank 
of the Eon. It is 75 miles south¬ 
west of Umarkote and 50 miles 


north-east of Tattah.” A note adds 
that the ruins of Jun are to be seen 
two miles south-east of the present 
Tando Ghulam Haidar. 

2 Lar or Laristan is a maritime 
province of Persia. D’Herbelofc s. v. 
Lar. 

3 Perhaps all that is meant is 
that he died a natural death. 
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o was coming to the camp, he had first to pass over a battle-field. 
Before he could make his obeisance or reveal himself, he had to 
prepare for war and to fight bravely. The victorious soldiers were 
amazed, and thought “ he comes from the secret army (of God).” 
When it transpired that he was Bairam Khan, a shout was raised 
by those standing in battle-array, and the heart of his Majesty 
JahanbanI rejoiced. On account of this arrival, they continued for 
some 1 days to halt in that land of roses (gulzamln). 


Account of Bairam Khan. 

The brief account of Bairam Khan is as follows. After expos¬ 
ing his life in the unfortunate affair of Qanauj, he went to Sambal. 
There he took refuge with Raja Mitter Sen, one of the great land¬ 
holders of that country, in the town of Lakhnfir 2 and for a while 
remained there under protection. When §her Khan heard of this, 
he sent a messenger for him, and the Raja being helpless, sent the 
Khan. They met on the road 3 to Malwa. At the beginning of the 
interview, gher Khan rose up to receive him and in order to attract 
him, spoke crafty words to him. Among his remarks was this, “ Who- 186 
ever keeps his loyalty, stumbleth not.” “ Yea,” replied Bairam Khan, 

“ whoever keeps his loyalty, shall not stumble.” He contrived, after 
a thousand difficulties, to escape from near Burhanpur in company 
with Abu’l-qasim, the governor of Gwaliyar, and set out for Gujrat. 
While they were on their way, gher Khan’s ambassador who was 
coming from Gujrat, got information about them and sent people 
who arrested Abu’l-qasim,—who was remarkable for the beauty of 
his person. Bairam Khan out of nobleness and generosity stoutly 
asseverated that he was Bairam Khan, while Abu’l-qasim. heroically 
said, “ This is my servant; he would sacrifice himself for me, beware 
and withdraw your hand from him.” Thus it was the case of 


1 Three months according to 
A. F.’s own chronology, for they did 
not leave Jun till 11th July. It is 
more probable that it was Bairam’s 
arrival and energy which made 
Humayun take such a decided step 
as that of leaving Sind. 


2 Jarrett II. 298. There is a fuller 
account of Bairam’s visit to Sam- 
bhal in 4 Abbas J chronicle* 

8 At Ujjain, according to the chro¬ 
nicle of Sher Shah. 
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Verse . 1 

u Leave me, seize the hand of my friend.” 

In this way Bairam Khan escaped and went to Sultan Mahmud 
in Gujrat. Abu’l-qasim was taken before Sher Khan, and from 
failure 2 to appreciate him, that mine of magnanimity was martyred. 
Sher Khan used frequently to remark that “ as soon as Bairam 
Khan said in the assembly f Whoever keeps his loyalty shall not 3 
stumble/ we gathered that he would not come to terms with us.” 
Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat too, though he tried to induce him to stay with 
him, could not succeed. He (JJairaml got leave to go on pilgrimage 
and came to Surat. Thence he hurried off to the country of Hardwar* 


l Gulistan Y. 20. 

* Az nd‘8hina8i; this cannot mean, 
owing to his not being recognised, 
for Sher Khan had seen the real 
Bairam. 

3 I adopt the variant na khtvdhad. 

* Corrected in the Errata to 
Marwar, but apparently on the 
authority of one MS. only and I 
suspect that Marwar is merely a 
guess devised to get rid of the im¬ 
probability of Bairam’s having gone 
to such a distant place as Hardwar. 
The Mtidsir-uimara, has Hardwar and 
so has the Ma’ci$ir-i-rahimi. It does 
not agree very well with A. F/s state¬ 
ment that Bairam joined Humayun 
from Gujrat, but then neither does 
Marwar. Though Hardwar be very 
far it is not impossible that Bairam 
who was trying to hide, went the 
distance in order to escape Sher 
Khan and Sultan Mahmud. He 
may have done so in disguise and 
in company with Hindu pilgrims. 
Possibly too he went there because 
it was not far from his old refuge of 
Sambhal. At first I was inclined to 
accept Marwar and to suppose that 


A. F. wrote it in the form Maruwar 
or Maruwar (jij jf° or JJJS*) which 
according to Tod, is the original 
word and which might easily enough 
be read by a copyist as Hardwar. It 
might also have been supposed that 
Bairam went to Marwar, i,e., Jodh¬ 
pur, in pursuit of Humayun of whose 
expedition into Maldeo’s country he 
may have heard. A pencil note in 
Chalmers’ Ms. suggests DwarkE 
(in Gujrat) which would do very 
well if we had any evidence that 
Dwarka was ever called Hardwar. 
On the whole I think that we roust 
hold that A. F. wrote Hardwar. The 
Ma'asir-i-rahlnw has a biography of 
Bairam taken apparently from a 
work called the TariJch-i-akbari by 
Muhammad ‘Arif Qandahari who 
had been Bairam’s steward. It uses 
the word Hardwar twice apparently 
without any suspicion of mistake. It 
describes Bairara’s parentage, his 
birth in Qil‘a Zafar in Badakhshan, 
the death of his father, Saif ‘All 
at Ghaznin, his entering Humayuns 
service, and becoming his midirddr 
(chancellor), and finally, with refer- 
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and from there he came to the feet of his own master (sahib) and 
the benefactor of mankind in the village of Jim. 


ence perhaps to A. F.’s remarks 
on the thousand difficulties which 
Bairam experienced in making his 
escape to Crujrat,—it tells us how 
he in the course of his wanderings, 


fell in with a party of Gdwaras who 
were drinking and dancing, and how 
they constrained him to take part 
in their merry-making. 









CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Singular manifestation by his Majesty, the King of Kings, in the 

EIGHTH MONTH FROM HIS NATIVITY’S EXALTATION-POINT ( sharaf ), BEING 
■ THE ILLUMINATED BORDER OF MIRACLES (harclmdt ), AND PRESAGE 
OF his career ( viaqdmat , lit. stages or stations). 

In the pages of Divine knowledge, wliich are “ the guarded 
tablets ” 1 from and for eternity, it is laid down that when the diadem 
of distinction is set on the marvellous head of a world-adorning 
creature in the temporal and spiritual enthroning-room, there are 
emitted, from the auspicious birth-hour of that glorious one, flash¬ 
ings and wonders (bawdri<i-i-hdldt-u-Ml-awdriq-i- ! dddt) from the folded 
pages of his record, each of them a mysterious herald loudly pro¬ 
claiming in the reason’s ear of mankind the glorious progression of 
his power, and by such revelations augmenting the felicity of mortals. 
One of the marvellous proofs of this is that when seven months 
complete had elapsed from his Majesty, the king of kings’, auspicious 
birth, and when he had in his fortune and felicity entered ou the eighth, 
a strange circumstance occurred. On an evening which was seized 
of the light of fortune’s morn, Jiji Auaga—that cupola of chastity—■ 
187 was nursing tlio first fruit of the garden of holiness, and grieving 
over the opposition to her by that veil of chastity—-Maham Anaga, 
and by many others. She was very sad because they had repre¬ 
sented to his Majesty Jahanbanl Jannat-ashyanl that Mir Ghaznavl’s 
wife (i. e. y herself) was practising incantations so that his Majesty, 
the prince of mankind, should not accept anyone's milk but her 
own. At this time, when none else was present, his Majesty, 
seeing that there was privacy, became vocal, and Messiah-like* 


1 Lauh-i-mahfut, Book of Destiny. 
D’Herbelot 8. v . Omm Alkitab, & Lane, 
2680c. 


* Muhammadans believe that 
Jesus Christ spoke in the cradle. 
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opened his wondrous mouth to comfort Jlji Anaga’s afflicted heart. 
“ Be of good cheer,” he said, “ for the celestial light of the khildfat 
shall abide in thy bosom and shall bestow on the night of thy sorrow 
the effulgence of joy. But see that thou reveal this our secret to 
no one, and that thou dost not proclaim untimely this mystery of 
G-od’s power, for hidden designs and great previsions are infolded 
therein.” Jiji Anaga declared, " This life-fraught intimation brought 
me into rapture, and sorrow’s knot was at once loosed from off 
my heart. This portent which gave me from the eternal throne 
the sole and undisputed charge of a child of light, expanded my 
heart, one becoming a hundred aud a hundred a thousand.' Day 
by day the doors of joy and gladness opened wider and wider before 
me, and having established myself on thanksgiving for this great bless- 
ing, I addressed myself to my duties, heart and soul. The glory and 
dominion of two worlds were revealed to me. But I kept this 
mystery sealed up till that nursling of dominion became the throne- 
adorner of the regions of world-conquest. One day he had gone 
forth from Dihli to hunt in the district of Palam,* and there an 
enormous and terrific serpent, such as might move the heart of 
the daring,8 appeared on the line of road. On this occasion his 
Majesty exhibited the miracle of Moses, and without the hesitation, 
which comes even to generous hearts, put forth his white * hand and 
approaching the serpent, courageously and in the strength of a 
sacred intimation, seized its tail with his holy hand and quelled 
it. Yusuf Muhammad Khan, 1 * 3 * * 6 brother of Mirza f AzTz Kokaltash 
beheld this token of power and in his astonishment came and told 
me. On that occasion I told my dear son that sealed and hidden- 
away mystery which I myself had seen and heard, and said, f His 
Majesty did that wonderful thing in his tender years, ’tis not strange 


1 Text, Khdtirikl . but it should be 
E&atir yaht. 

* Jarrett II. 286. In the Dihli 
district, and so apparently, different 
from Palam in Kangra. 

3 Arbdb-i-tahawwur, Tahawwur 

means, according to Lane, a state 

in which one enters on rash enter¬ 

prises, such as fighting with un¬ 
believers more than double the 

49 


number of the Muslim. Diet. 2906c. 

4 An allusion to the Muhammadan 
story of the white hand of Moses 
cf. Exodus iv. 6. The miracle of 
Moses above referred to seems to be 
the conversion of Moses’ rod into a 
serpent. 

6 Blochmann 323. Son of Jljt 
Anaga. He was the elder brother. 
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if in his maturity he has performed this miracle, for every act 
hath its time and every speech its season. The reason of my not 
mentioning this marvel till this point is that no one to whom I told 
it, would have believed it, but on the contrary would have taxed 
me with weakness of intellect. The taste of such a story would 
have been bitter to their wishes’ palate. Moreover I was not at 
liberty to reveal it. Now, my son, that I have heard from you the 
story of the serpent, I have opened my lips to tell of the mystery 
.which marked his tender years, while the other is a sample of his 
riper age. My honoured son! in that exhibitor of miracles such 
indications and stages of development ('alamdt u maqdmdt) are not 
188 surprising.” Though Abu'l-fazl, the composer of this noble record 
had heard these two anecdotes from a person of veracity, yet he also 
received them direct from that receptacle of chastity (Jvjl Anaga). But 
what the writer has seen with his own eyes and has understood by 
his own contemplation, concerning the perfections and miracles of 
this nursling of Divine light, exceeds mortal conjecture and human 
comprehension. In truth what was recounted by the venerable 
mother of M. 'Aziz Koka is astonishing to the exoteric (a$ha,b-i-%a}iir), 
but what this humble one hath witnessed is awe-augmenting to the 
esoteric (arbab-i-bdtin). 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Departure op his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-a&Byani por 
QandahIr, with the design op going thence to the 

HlJAZ AND OP HIS RESOLUTION TO ENTER PERSIA. 

It is the Eternal will and the Divine design that when the 
glorious robe of a king’s fortune is being embroidered with the 
fringe of perpetuity and the props of his throne of greatness and 
sovereignty made strong and glorious by the pillars of fixity and 
permanence, sundry accidents which have the appearance, of retro¬ 
gressions and withdrawals are' brought in front of his path. In 
truth these are apparent and not real, and the impediments are in the 
end subjects of thanksgiving. The short-sighted regard such as de¬ 
fects and become astonished. But they of uplifted eyes recognise them 
as the. mole on Fortune’s cheek, and regard them as a note of the 
subjugation of the evil eye. The fortunate man regards every evil 
which comes in his way, as the complement of perfection, while the 
unfortunate man regards them as his destruction, spiritual and tem¬ 
poral, and collapses into the collar of lamentation. The retrograda- 
tions of the planets—the regents of the seven 1 celestial climes—are 
an illustration of this and typify the design. Though the world- 
illuminating sun be hid from sight by cloud and vapour, yet in 
truth ’tie no mighty screen which has been lowered over mortal eyes, 
nor has any defect reached those glorious halls (the sun’s). When 
it seeraeth to be a cause of concealment, the strong blast of Divine 
power casts the vapour headlong and relegates it to the black earth. 
The phenomena of sunrise and sunset too are torch-bearing indicators 
of this. For the status and condition of the Treasury of Light 
when in the East are identical with his status and condition when 
under the veil of the West. And the condition which he hath when 


I The sun and moon were recognised 


as planets, thus making seven in all. 
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in the zenith and when in declination from the meridian, is abso¬ 
lutely the same as his condition when in the nadir of mid-night. 1 
The difference is in the earth-born beholders and in the imagina¬ 
tions the dwellers in a handful of clay. Assuredly the pinacles 
of hi& glory is all the holier because the thoughts of detrimental 
have touched its fringe. In accordance with these propositions, 
whoever cherisheth evil thoughts against tiara’ed lords of bliss, 
189 and diademed lords of fortune, is caught at last by the exemplary 
punishment of his deeds, and becomes a primefactor of his own 
‘destruction. These truths are mirrored in the presage-full history 
of his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashyam for in brief space was 
the skirt of his Majesty’s fortune, which had been sullied by 
misfortune, washed and cleansed at the fountain-head of fruition, 
while all the ingrates received the punishment of their designs and 
deeds. The stack * of their lives and fortunes was consumed by 
the lightning of Divine wrath, and the note of the existence of 
those wretches was erased from the Book of Time. Accordingly the 
difficulties (masd’ib) and fatigues ( matd‘ib) } of adversity ( € us?) and 
the stations ( mawarid ) and ascensions ( matdli c ) of prosperity ( yusr ) 
are being set-forth in the order of their time and place. 

In fine, as his Majesty JahanbanI Jannat-ashyanfs holiness-ex- 
pi'essing soul had grown aweary of this world’s vain show, and had 
turned away her lofty contemplation from the territory of Sind, it 
occurred to his sanctified mind to offer peace to the ruler of Tatta 
and to march to Qandahar. When the sublime cavalcade should arrive 
there, he would commit his Majesty, the king of kings, and the elect 
ones of his Court to God’s protection, would plant his own foot on 
the highway of asceticism and retreat and ascend the steps of 
ecstacy and rapture and phcenix-like (humdwdr ), pet the pinnacle 
of love ’neath the wings of genius. As he had gained spiritual 
abundance by circumambulating the altar of the heart, he would* 
by conveying the sacred litter [mafymil ) 8 to the ka ( ba of clay at one 
semblance and substance. As the spiritual pinacothek had been 
constructed, he would also adorn the visible temple. Thus would 


l Watcidd-rub'-i-nisfri-l-lail. 

* Khirman . It also means parhe¬ 
lion or halo; and probably A. jV 


wished to take advantage of this 
double meaning. 

8 See Lane’s Diet. 650a. 
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hearts be conciliated and a method of truthful guidance be furnished 
to the simple-minded followers of forms. 

He was occupied with these thoughts when the ruler of Tatta 
on understanding his intention, recognised his own gain therein and 
despatched a petition for peace. As the soaring falcon of his 
Majesty's genius had spread her wings for the chase of the phoenix 
(‘angel) and had withdrawn her far-seeing gaze from lower game and 
let it fall on lofty eyries, his petition reached the place of accepta¬ 
tion. The Arghunl&ns whose affairs were in distress, tossed the 
cap of joy to the skies on hearing the glad tidings of peace, and 
regarding the project as the goal of desire and as an unlooked for 
boon, forwarded a large present 1 * * and made various apologies. 

His Majesty auspiciously and prosperously left Jim for Qandahar 
via Slwi (SibI) on 7th RabTul-akhir, 950 (11th July, 1543). M/Askar 
on hearing of the approach of the royal cavalcade, and acting by 
M. Kamran's orders and from his own wickedness, strengthened 
the fort (Qandahar) and proceeded with evil intentions with a large 
body of troops towards the sublime camp in order that he might 
by help of villainy take his Majesty prisoner. Meanwhile Amir 
Allah Ddst, one of the learned of the age and who had on several 
occasions acted as M. Kamran's Agent 8 (vakil) and Shaikh ‘Abdu-1 190 
wahhab 8 a descendant of Puraii 4 * * * were coming to solicit, in mar¬ 
riage on MTrza Kamran's behalf, the daughter of Shah Husain Beg 
Arghun. On hearing of the approach of the sublime army, they 
took refuge in the castle of Slwi. His Majesty Jahanbani sent 
an exalted mandate to Mir Allah Ddst, summoning him to his pre¬ 
sence, but he out of worthlessness, chose exclusion from the honour 


1 Shah Husain on the principle 

of making a golden bridge for a 

flying enemy, sent Humayun 30 

boats and 300 camels. B&daoni I. 
442. See also Gulbadan 526 £f. 

* This may be compared with Tar. 

Sind. Baba Cucak is also mentioned 
there as one of Kamran’s ambassa¬ 

dors. 

8 The Tar. Sind has a good deal 
to say about this man. He was 
descended from Abu Sa‘id Puram, 


and was of an Arabian family, set¬ 
tled in Sind. He was a distin¬ 
guished lawyer and perhaps A. F.’s 
remark about the eminence of Allah 
Dost was intended for ‘Abdu-1- 
Wahhab. 

4 Possibly Jalalu-d-din Purani 
is meant. But more probably the 
reference is to a descendant of his, 
Shailch Mlrak PurSm who was 
ghaikhu-l-islam of Tatta. See Tar. 
Sind. 
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of service and made the excuse that the garrison would not let him 
leave. 

When the army oarne to the territory of Bhal, which is about 
30 1 farsalih (150 miles') from Qandahar, Jalalu-d-din Beg, an officer 
of M. Kamran and who had a fief in the territory, had left 
people to capture any scouts and by them two of the royal 
servants who had gone on in advance to Sar-cashma 9 were 
arrested and brought in. One of them managed to escape from 
their clutches and came and reported what he had learnt of 
their evil designs by observing their ways and language. His 
Majesty Jahanbani, on perceiving the ingratitude of this crew, gave 
up the idea of proceeding to Qandahar, and turned off towards 
Mashtang; 3 Payanda 4 Muhammad WaisI took leave and went to Qan¬ 
dahar. With him was sent an autograph letter to M. ‘Askari, strong 5 
in expressions such as might appeal to a little-loving, disloyal 
brother, and containing warnings and instructions. But where was 
the reason-harkening ear, and where the heart of right understand¬ 
ing ? Treating these remonstrances as unheard, he continued to 
go on in his villainy. Qasim Husain Sultan, 6 Mahdl Qasim KhSu 
and many others of ‘ Askari Mirza’s servants remonstrated against 
his going lest his Majesty should grow desperate, and out of dire 
necessity proceed to Persia, and less great calamities should occur. 
Abu’l-khair and a number of wicked men uttered flattering, house- 
subverting words, outwardly specious but inwardly productive of evil 
and ruin, and confirmed him in his faulty resolves. On that day’s 


i Sih in text, but the variant si is 
right. Shal is Quettah which is by 
compass about 130 miles south-east 
of Qandahar. 

a I presume this is the place 
marked on the survey map as about 
60 miles N. by W. of Quettah. 

• See Errata of Text. Maghtang 
or Mastang lies about 30 miles, 
S. S. W. of Quettah and is between 
it and Khilat. Both Mastang and 
Shal are referred to in the Ain, Jar- 
rett II. 396, where they are described 
as east of Qandahar. 


* Apparently Payamda £han Mu¬ 
ghal, nephew of Haji Muhammad 
Kolca, and perhaps the part-author 
of one of the translations of Babar’s 
Memoirs, (Blochmann 387 and 
Ma’asir 394.) 

«*» 

6 Text, jCuA* mumddar , but most 
of if not all the MSS. I have con¬ 
sulted write j&a* without tashdid, 
and as if the word was masdar, 
theme or source. 

® Blochmann 348, 
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morning which was his downfall's evening, 1 the MfrzS proceeded 
with evil intent towards Mashtang. When he had advanced one or 
two ho8 y he asked his servants, if any of them had been that way. 

Jai Bahadur TJzbak, who was Qasim Husain Sultan's servant and had 
on this expedition taken service with the Mirza, said, “ I know thitf 
road thoroughly, and have repeatedly gone and come by it! " The 
Mirza replied that he was speaking the truth for he had been a 191 
jagirddr * there, and he bade him go on ahead and lead the way. He 
objected that his pony was knocked up, and the Mirza signed to 
Tarsun Barlas, one of his servants, to give him his horse. He • 
objected about his own necessities but had to surrender the animal. 

Jai Bahadur, who had served the king in India, advanced a little by 
auspicious guidance and then putting his horse to the gallop, went off 
to Bairam Khan's tent, and unfolded 8 the facts of the case. 
Bairam Khan went with him to his Majesty JahanbanI, whom he in¬ 
formed of the evil intentions of that ingrate ('AskarlJ. His Majesty 
sent to TardI Beg and some others for horses. Those base, narrow¬ 
eyed men turned away from the perception of their good fortune (in 
thus having an opportunity of serving Humayun) and refused to give 
them. His Majesty wished to mount his horse (perhaps Jai Bahadur's) 
and go and give them a lesson. Bairam Khan deprecated doing 
this, as the moment was critical and there was no time for dallying. 

“ Let the ingrates be left to God's vengeance, and let his Majesty 
follow his own course." On hearing this representation his Majesty, 
attended by a few devoted followers, took the road of the desert. 

He gave up the idea of Qandahar and Kabul and proceeded towards 
Persia (‘Iraq) with the intention of going to the Hijdz (Mecca, &c.), 
and as a desert-traverser, entered on the path of separation (firdq). 
Khwaja Mu'azzam, Nadim Kokaltash, Mir Ghaznavl, and Khwaja 
'Ambar Nazir were directed that his Majesty, the king of kings, was 
in the cradle of guardianship and under the protection of the 


l A. F. plays on the double mean¬ 
ing of evening and un¬ 

lucky. ‘Askar! advanced in the morn¬ 
ing, but this was in reality the retro¬ 
gression ( idbar) of his fortune. 

8 Probably what is meant is that 
his master had been jagvrdar. 


8 Pardagu&ayd-haqiqat-i-hdl. A.F. 
seeks to convey the double meaning 
that Jai Bahadur opened the fold 
of the tent (as he is said by other 
authorities to have done) and also 
disclosed the truth. 




M'N/sr^ 



Divine love, and that affliction's dust could not reach his fortune’s 
skirt, but that they should by every possible means bring her 
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Majesty Maryam-inakani to the king. Those right-minded ones 
made haste and performed acceptable service. After going a little 
way, night came on darker than the hearts of unacknowledging 
ingrates. Bairam Khan represented that his Majesty was aware of 
Mirza ‘AskarI’8 lust for gold and property; that at this time the 
Mirza would be secure and at ease, and be sitting in a tent with two 
or three clerks, and looking at the list of the goods and chattels 
.. in his Majesty’s camp. The proper thing for them was to rely 
upon the Divine favour, and to come suddenly on that tent, and 
settle his business. That though the Mirza had become alienated, 
all his servants had been brought up on his Majesty’s salt, and 
that they would inevitably come forward and serve him. His 
Majesty approved of this proposal from the practical point of view, 
192 but out of his pure nature and well-meaningness he declined to 
adopt it, and said they had now set out for a foreign land 
and had entered on a long journey, and that he would not give up 
his plans. 1 Once more he committed his Majesty, the king of kings, 
to the protection of the God of Glory, the repeller {daft’) of evils, 
and supporter {rdjV) in dangers, and taking the eternal counsels 
as his guide and the everlasting favour as his helper in place and 
out of place, he fixed the saddle of dominion on the steed of enter¬ 
prise, and the foot of forward-faring in the stirrup of trust and 
proceeded on his way. 

When Mirza ‘ Askari with his evil intentions approached Mashtang 
he sent on his sadr Mir Abu’l-hasan that he might go to his Majesty 
Jahanbani, and that if the latter was meditating departure, he might 
by trick and stratagem detain him. The Mir arrived just when his 
Majesty Jahanbani was mounting his horse, and sought to turn 
him by alleging sundry messages from the Mirza. His Majesty, by 
God’s guidance, did not listen to his vain words, but rapidly went 
off. M. ‘Askari came up afterwards and sent Shah Walad, Abu’l- 
khair and many others of his men to guard the camp and not let 
any one go out of it. He heard from the $adr Mir Abu’l-husain 



and so would not turn back. 


l The meaning is that Humayun 
had begun his pilgrimage to Mecca 
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the-story of Jai Bahadur’s warning and of his Majesty Jahanbani’s 
departure. Tardi Beg Khan and the other faithless servants came 
and paid their respects to the 1 Mirza wlu> made them all over to trusty 
men of his own.. 

A short-sighted man, who does not reflect on the evil day or on a 
bad end aud who enters on the path of wicked designs and of shame¬ 
lessness, in reality strikes an axe into the foot of his own well-beings 
and prepares for himself misfortunes and heaven-sent adversities; 
These things are not hidden from the readers of the pages of the 
world’s history! When Mir Ghaznavl came and paid his respects to M. 
# AskarI, the latter said, u We came to do homage to the king, where¬ 
fore has his Excellency gone off by the desert ? ” Then he inquired 
where the Prince was, meaning his Majesty, the king of kings. Mir 
Ghaznavl said he was nr his quarters. The Mirza said u Good, let a 
camel-load of fruit be taken to him from the commissariat (rikdb- 
Ichdna) ; I am coming too.” At night he and one or two clerks 
examined 1 * * * in his tent some of the things which had been brought 
from the royal stores (mrlidr) ; they wrote them down and the. 
state of affairs was exactly as Bairam Khan had conjectured and 
had represented* Next day at breakfast time (about 9 a. m.) he 
had his drums beaten and moved from his quarters to the royal 
encampment. He alighted at the door of his Majesty Jahanbani’s 
residence (daulatkhdna) and had all the men*, one by one, small and 
great, arrested. He made over Tardi Beg Khan to Shah Walad, 
and bo put all the unfaithful servants in charge of his own men 
aud took them off to- Qandaliar. Many of them he destroyed by 
hardships and torments, and from Tardi Beg. Khan he took all his 19X 
hoard so that he soon got the retribution of liis deeds.. But no, 
no! how could this be retribution for such crimes ? if we called 
this typhoon* of evils one revolution (« girdl )* in the descending of 
retribution, it would still not bo appropriate. 8 


1 Jauhar, who remained in the 
camp, describes how disappointed 
'Askari was to find that a heavy 
chest contained only stones* 

2 0/. text I. 63, 1. 5 where the 

same word girdl is used. But 

several MSS. have nazl J & instead 

of nmvl as if the phrase was 

50 


an atom (girdl) out of the abun¬ 
dance. Typhoon, tufdn r means etymo¬ 
logically a turning or revolving (cf. 
whirlwind) and hence is appropriately 
used here. 

8 Tardi Beg was eventually put to 
death by Bab a n Khan. 
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Verse . 1 2 * 

If a wicked and ill-fated man 
Become good by a teacher's instruction. 

In the end the mystery is explained 
For then his true nature is revealed. 

It is clear to those who can discern the mysteries of fate, that 
when the fortunate hand of an eternally elected one be decked with 
sovereignty’s signet, and the dominion-head be exalted by the 
Mlildfat’s diadem, the rays of glory are ever shining on the forehead 
of his career. One of the wondrous indications and celestial por¬ 
tents which occurred at this time in relation to his Majesty, the 
king of kings, was as follows. When Mlrza ‘Askar! came to the 
royal camp and began his improprieties, Mir Ghaznavi and Maham 
Agha » brought his Majesty the king of kings before him on the 
shoulder of honour and in the bosom of security. Though the Mlrza 
directed his countenance towards him and had a jubilant 8 air and 
wore a forced smile, his Majesty, even then an aggregate of the 
perfections of a mature man of the world, spite of his tender years, 
was in no way elated ( shigufta). Restraint 4 * of spirit was mani¬ 
fested on his brow. The Mlrza changed his tone 6 * and said, “ We 


1 The text has in the first line 
kunad instead of kunisjt and con¬ 
sequently is unintelligible. Most of 
the I. O. MSS. have kunish 

and I think this is unquestionably 
the right reading. The meaning is 
that the coltish nature will break 
through some day, or as Babar ex¬ 
expresses it, that everything returns 
to its original. It corresponds to 
the Horatian maxim about nature’s 
returning even if expelled by a pitch- 
fork. 

2 So in text instead of the Anaga 

sometimes used. Probably Agha is 

right for it is also a term applied to 

a woman. 

* Dar maqdrn-i-shigauftagi it zahr - 

|thand dmad. Zahrkhand is said 

by the Bahar-i-‘ajam to be the op¬ 


posite of shukrkhand . It means 
smiling or laughter out of anger 
or recklessness, lit a poison-smile. 
A sardonic smile perhaps expresses 
the meaning. 

4 Qabz-i-khatir, repression or de¬ 
pression of spirit; and says 
Lane 2482&, are terms applied by 
the investigators of truth among the 
Sufis, to two contrary states of the 
heart, from both of which it is 
seldorrn or never free; the former 
being an affection of the heart with¬ 
holding it from dilatation and joys. 
See also Diet. T. T. II. 1198. There 
A. F. uses it in opposition to shiguft- 
ctgi which literally means expan¬ 
sion. 

6 ToCriq shuda. This term is ex¬ 
plained by the Bahar-b'ajam to mean 
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can see whose this child is. Why should he be elated at seein’g us ? ’> 

The Mirza’s ring was hanging fjrom his neck by a red ribbon and 
after a little while the child in accordance with infantive ways— 
no ! no ! by Fortune’s guiding hand, put his hand to the ribbon and 
sought to take it. The MTrza immediately took the ribbon from his 
neck and gave it to his Majesty, the king of kings. The acute in 
the assembly saw in this an auspicious prognostic that bye-and-bye 
the seal of dominion and the ring of sovereignty would bejir his 
Majesty’s name, and that water flowing from the fount of Divine 
bounties would become a river. From thence his Majesty the Shahan¬ 
shah went, protected by the Divine aid, in company with M. 
r Askari towards Qandahar. Standing and sitting, sleeping and 
waking, rays of greatness and command streamed from his Majesty’s 
forehead, and the lights of God’s knowledge, were manifested. On 
the road KokI Bahadur, one of M. 'Askari’s confidants, came near 
his Majesty’s (Akbar) camel litter and said to Mfr Ghaznavi that if he 
made the prince over to him he would take him to the king. The Mir 
replied that as the king himself had not taken him, ’twas evident 
there was a reason for leaving him; nor could he venture without 
high authority to take action. Bahadur said, “ I’ve formed the desire 
to serve his Majesty and hence I come* at such a time of desolation 194 
to do so. I wanted to perform this service and now that you don’t 
exalt me by this blessing, give me a token from his Majesty, the king 
of kings (Akbar), that I may give it to his Majesty.” Mir Ghaznavi 
gave to Bahadur his Majesty’s cap, 1 the diadem of the moon of 
auspiciousness, and thereby exalted him. 

M. ‘Askar! brought his Majesty, the king of kings, to Qandahar 
on 18th Kamazan, 950 (16th December, 1543), and assigned him a 
residence in the citadel near himself. Maham Agha, Jiji Anaga and 
Atka Khan were made eternally fortunate by serving him, and longed 
for the diffusion of the light of holiness. The MTrza made over 
this nursling of fortune who was growing up in the shadow of the 


hanging down the head, or the 
reversal of a former condition. He 
quotes p. 2166 A.F. for such use of 
it. 

The tdqlya is properly the skull¬ 
cap worn under the turban, but per 


haps this was all the child was 
wearing. It is very ridiculoas that 
A. F. makes Bahadur speak of the 
infant as his Majesty Shahanshah, 
a title not invented for him till long 
afterwards. 
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Divine protection, to his own wife Sultan 1 * Begam, and that cupola 
of chastity out of her abundant wisdom, lovingly and devotedly 
tended him. To appearance she watched over him, but in reality 
she was keeping herself alongside of light absolute, and so receiving 
illumination, and day by day she was beholding more and more the 
glory ( farr ) of greatness proceeding from the light-increasing brows 
of that world-blessing. 

Evil thoughts respecting one who is God-supported and in 
whose person God-nourished light exists, can only terminate in good, 
and out of contrariety nothing can come except service and benefit. 
Accordingly Eternal Providence was tending him at that time when 
paternal affection and maternal love should have been responsible 
for his needments (takafful^-muhimmat) and ho was in the hands of 
deadly enemies, so that the foot of loyalty of the far-sighted of 
wisdom’s kingdom might be the more established, and that a guiding 
lamp might come into the hands of the short-sighted and simple, 
and that the facts of the Divine watchfulness and of heavenly 
guardianship might be manifest to friend and foe. I have heard from 
the sacred lips of his Majesty, the king of kings, ak follows : “ I 
perfectly remember what happened when I was one year old, and 
especially the time when his Majesty Jahanbani proceeded towards 
’'Iraq and I was brought to Qandahar. I was then one year 3 * and 
three months old. One day Maham Anaga, the mother of Adham Khan, 
(who was always in charge of that nursling of fortune), represented 
to M. ‘Askarl, “ It is a TurkI 5 custom that when a child begins 
to walk, the father or grandfather or whoever represents them, takes 
off his turban and strikes the child with it, as he is going along, so 
that the nursling of hope may come to the ground (i. e., may fall 
down). At present his Majesty Jahanbam is not here; you are in 
his room, and it is fitting you should perform this spell which is 


1 This lady went, after her hus¬ 
band’s death, to Mecca in company 
with Gulbadan Begam and others in 
1574. 

* Fourteen months, viz., from 15th 

October, 1542, to 16th December, 

1543, or 14J Muhammadan months, 

a Text, rasm-i-buvurgan, ancestral 


custom, but I. V. MS. A. 564, and 
3308 and 3330 have Turkan, and this 
is most likely to be correct. Maham 
Anaga being a Turk or Uzbak might 
speak of Turk! customs to ‘Askar i, 
but would hardly refer to ancestr 
customs. 
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like sipahd 1 against tlio evil eye. The Mirza immediately took off 
his turban and flung it at me, and I fell down.” “ This striking and 
falling,” his Majesty deigned to observe, “ are visibly before me. Also 
at the same time they took me for good luck to have my head shaved 1 2 3 
at the shrine of Baba 3 IJasan Abdal. That journey and the taking 
off my hair are present before me as in a mirror.” 

What is there extraordinary about this or a hundred things like 
it, to any one in the blissful chambers of whose heart there is an 
enkindled lamp ? 

As the thread of the narrative has extended so far, it is unavoid¬ 
able that for the moistening of diseourso (sirabi-i-suMidn ), I say 
something about the remaining events of Sher Khan, about Mirza 
Gaidar’s going to Kashmir, about the condition of M. Kamran who 
went to Kabul, and M. Hindai who hurried off to Qandahar, and 
Yadgar Nasir Mirza who made opposition and remained in Bhakkar, 
o that the searcher after instruction may take warning, and by the 
strength of a happy fortune, spend his days prudently and right¬ 
eously. 


1 Apparently sijpand is not wild 
rue, but wiehndTt i» e., Lawsonia 
inermis , which yields henna. 

2 Probably what was out off was 
a cunti, or tuft. See Herbelot, pp. 21 
and 180. 

s There is a famous shrine of 
Hasan Abdal in the Afctock tahsil 
of the Rawal Pindl district. See 
Murray’s Hand-book for the Pan jab 
268, the Tuzak-i-jahangirT 48 and 
Blochmann 575. Jahangir says that 
Shamsu-d-dln Atka made a reser¬ 
voir at Hasan Abdal, and as he 
was Akbar’s guardian and foster- 
father, it is possible that it was to 
this Hasan Abdal that the child 


* 

was taken. But the shrine is a 
long way off from Qandahar and 
it is doubtful if Askari would 
have allowed Akbar to be removed 
so far. There is a shrine called 
Baba Wall, and also Hasan Abdal, in 
the outskirts of Qandahar (to the 
westward). It is mentioned infra 
text I. 238, eight lines from foot, 
and it is probably to this place that 
Akbar was taken. 

I may note that there is a long 
account of the saint Hasan Abdal 
in the Tar . Sind. Ma/sum was a 
descendant of his, the saint’s original 
homo being Sabzwar in Persia. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Brief accounti of the evil-ending career of Sher EhIn. 

It is known that Sher Khan after crossing the Blah (Beas) ad¬ 
vanced slowly, and in spite of all his warlike equipment acted with 
great circumspection. He was greatly afraid lest the heroes of the 
royal army should coalesce and advancing into the field of warfare 
should exact vengeance from him and bring to nothing all his treach¬ 
erous machinations. He had sent a large force ahead, hut was 
very cautious about engaging. After some days, when the defection 
of M. Kamran, and the opposition of the other brothers became 
known far and wide, he came to Labor. From thence he advanced 
as far as Khushab,* and was for some days in Bhera 3 and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. He sent a summons to Sultan Sarang* Ghakkar and 
Sultan Adam who were leading landholders in that neighbourhood, 
but as they had been clients of his Majesty Glti-sitani Firdus- 
makanl, and had prospered by the favour of that exalted family they 
did not listen to his overtures. He advanced to Hatkiapur 5 in the 
Ghakkar territory and sent a large force against them. The Ghak- 
kars fought bravely and defeated the Afghans so that many of them 
were captured and sold. Sher Khan wished to march against them 
in person. He consulted his followers and they advised that as this 
tribe had strong mountains and remote (zaminhd-i-qalb, heart, i.e., 
internal) territories, they should be dealt with by degrees and by 


i This and the two following head¬ 
ings do not occur in several MSS. 

* Jarrett II, 323. In Shahpur. 
Pan jab v. bank Jehlam, W. N. W. 
Labor. 

8 Also in Shahpur. North-West 
Khushab. 

* See Delmerick, 1. c. and Bloch- 
mann, 486. 


6 Perhaps Hatiyar Lang, Jarrett 
II, 325. Named after Hat! Ghakkar; 
Babar, 259, and Tuzak-i-Jahanglri, 
S. Ahmad ed. 47, where the place is 
called Hatlya. It is between Rohtas 
and Rawal Pindi, and near a river 
called the Kasl. Delmerick apud 
Blochmann, 487w. 
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policy. The proper course was to leave a large army in that 
neighbourhood which could both watch the royal army and also 
devastate :the country of the Ghakkars. It was also desirable that 
a strong fort should be built for the carrying out of these two 
objects. Thus by a counter move these men would be impeded by 
their own impediments (az tangandi-i-khud batang dmada) and their 
stubborn heads be brought low. For himself, the proper course was to 
turn back and apply himself to the administration of the vast country 
of India. In consequence of this advice he laid the foundations of 196 
the Fort of Rohtas 1 and having left a large force there he marched 
back and came to Agra. From thence he came to Gwalior where 
Mir Abu-l-Qasim was sheltering himself, but was obliged by want 
of provisions to surrender. Sher Khan became supremo, and divided 
all India, except Bengal, into 47 divisions. He introduced the 
branding 2 of soldiers' horses and carried into effect some of the many 
plans of Suljban 'Ala'u-d-din which are set forth in the Tarlkh-i-Firuz- 
shahi, 3 and which he had heard of. After that he proceeded against 
Puran 4 Mai the Baja of Raisin and Candiri. He got the Raja out of 
the fort by a dishonest treaty and promises and by the efforts of 
sundry misguided lawyers 5 and wretched ignoramuses he destroyed 
the very men to whom he had given quarter. Thence he came to 


1 I. G. s. v. Rotas. Named after 
Rohtas in Bihar; on the Kahan and 
in the Salt Range. For description 
see Murray's Hand-book, Pan jab, 237. 
See alsoTuzak-i-Jahangiri,pp. 46,47. 

2 According to the Chronicle, Sher 
Shah claimed this as his own inven¬ 
tion. 

• Elliot III, 197 and also 179. 

4 According to one account de-‘ 
scended from the Salhadi of Babar’s 
Mem. But ‘Abbas calls him Bhala 
Puran Mai and says he was only an 
officer under Salhadl’s family. 

5 A. F.'s indignation is very cre¬ 
ditable to him and he is apparently 
the only writer who expresses it, 
Nizamu-d-din, BadaonT and Ferishta 
tell the story without censure, and 


'Abbas Khan seems to exult in it. 
Elliot IV, 402, But A. F. draws 
a veil over the fact, mentioned by 
the other historians, that the leading 
instigator or ratifier of Slier Shah's 
shameless breach of faith was a 
lawyer or rather theologian named 
RafTu-d-dln Safavl of whose wisdom 
and learning A. F. speaks so highly 
in Chapter XXVI and in Jarrett, 
HI. 423. Probably the reason for 
this reticence was that A. F.'s 
mother was the daughter or other 
near descendant of Rafl-ud-dln. 
See Jarrett 1. c. The reason the 
lawyers gave for the breach of the 
safe-conduct was that Puran Mai 
had Muhammadan women in his 
harem and had even made some of 
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Agra aud after the manner of the governors * 1 * ( fcukkdm ) of Bengal 
established serais on the roads at the distance of every kos. 

After a dangerous illness in Agra 2 he inarched against Maldeo- 
the lord of Ajtnir, Nagor and many other cities. When he had 
by fraud and guile 3 disposed of that territory he hastened to Chur 
and Ranthanbur. There too he practised his juggleries so that the 
custodians of the forts sent him the keys. Having got rid of every¬ 
thing there he entered the territory of Dhundira. 4, * From there he 
went to the fort of Kalinjar and laying siege to it, he made covered 
approaches ( sdbdthd ) and drove mines against it. On 10th Mnhanam, 6 


them into dancing girls. In a foot¬ 
note to the text there is a passage 
which is too interesting to be omit¬ 
ted, supported as it is by two MSS. 
It is to the effect that on account 
of the breach of faith Qutb Khan 
left Sher Shah’s service and became 
a hermit. It is not clear who this 
Qutb Khan was, but ho could not 
have been Sher Shah’s son for he 
bad been shortly before killed in 
battle. * Abbas Khan, Elliott, 1. c. 
calls him Qutb Khan Nablt and says, 
as also does BadaonT, that he was 
one of the negotiators of the 
treaty. The word which I have 
translated ignoramuses is safihan. 
Could A. F. possibly mean to pun 
on Rafiu-d-din’s title of Safavi ? 
For definition of safa, see Lane s 
Diet. 137 7b and Diet. T. T. I. 724. 

i Referring to Husain Shah of 

Gaur, Stewart’s Bengal 109. 

3 According to * Abbas the illness 

occurred on his way to Bihar and 

Bengal. 

& Alluding to the stratagem of 
the forged letters by which he is 
said to have deceived Maldeo. See 
Elphinstone’s History. This is pro¬ 
bably the Hadiea-i-Maldeo, Maldeo’s 


catastrophe, to which A. F. refers 
in the A\n, Jarrett III. 421 and note. 
It was this affair that drove A. F.’s. 
father from Nagor. 

4 This is Jaipur in Ambar, the 
old name of which was Dhundar; 
See Tod’s Rajasthan. 

fr This month and day are wrong. 
The date given by Ferislita and. 
KhafI Khan is 12 Rabi*u-l-awwaL 
A. F. says Sher Khan reigned 5 
years, 2 months, 13 days, which does 
not agree with tho date 10th Mu- 
^arram. Sher Shah is said to have 
assumed the title and to have struck 
coins after the battle of Qanauf. 
This occurred in the beginning of 
947,10th Muharram, whence perhaps 
A. F.’s date 10th Muharram 952, 
in order to make it an anniversary 
and point a moral. If we reckon 
that he ruled five years, viz., 947-51 
and died 12 Rabl-‘ul-awwal we get 
the figures 5 2 12 or almost exactly 
A. F.’s. Indeed if he did not die till 
after sunset the 13 is right. A. F. 
refers to Sher ghah’s death in 
the Am, Jarrett II, 159, 160. As 
pointed out by Erskine, A. F. later 
on, p. 336 of text gives another date 
for the death, viz., 11 Rabi-hil-awwal. 
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052, or 5th March, 1545, he was consumed by flames of fire which had 
spontaneously arisen out of the smoke-sighs 1 of the oppressed. The* 
chronogram of his combustion was found in the words* “ {a)z ati&J* 
murd “ Died from fire (=952).” Though in taking this splendid 
citadel his life came out of its elemental quadrilateral,* yet the fort 
came into possession. He governed Hindustan by fraud and craft 
5 years, 2 months, 13 days. Eight® days afterwards Ins younger son 
Jalal KMu took his place, and calling himself Islam Khan took the 
title of Shah. He surpassed even his father in wickedness. As the 
sway of those two seditious impostors was alongside of the crescent- 
moon 4 world-lighting splendours of the standards of the everlasting 
dominion like the light of fireflies, 5 semblance without substance, the 
mysterious design of God for the sake of some purposes, which 
were infolded in His wisdom's ambushes, let it prank for a few days 
and then levelled it with the dust of ruin, and so the world escaped 
from the grip of the existence of those tyrannous mischief-makers. 6 


1 The allusion seems to be to the 
Gulistan I, 27. Dud means smoke, 
but is used metaphorically for the 
sighs or exhalations of the heart. 

3 A. F. plays upon the supposition 
that the human body is made up of 
four elements, and compares this 
quadrilateral to the four walls of 
Kalin jar. 

8 According to Nizamu-d-dm and 
FerigJjta Islam Khan succeeded on 
15 Rabl-‘ul-awwal, or the third day 
after the death. 

4 Mahca, a crescent, or perhaps 


a ball representing a moon which 
was carried on the standards. 

6 Kirmakdn-i-shabtdbj tiny, night* 
gleaming worms, but apparently fire¬ 
flies are meant. I do not remember 
to have seen glow worms in India,, 
and the reference to the falling to 
the ground shows that fireflies are- 
intended, and Chalmers so translates 
the passage. 

• Mit'arbiddn-i-satJzakdr. Mu'arbid 
is properly one who does nob carry 
his liquor well, and so annoys hi* 
boon-companions. Lane 1995c. J j 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Brief account of M. Haidar. 

The story of M. Haidar is as follows :—When ho had got 
assistance from his Majesty JahaubanI, he proceeded towards Kashmii, 
197 as already related. When he got to Naushahr/ the officers whose 
names have already been given, loyally came forward and did hom¬ 
age, and again showed him how he could enter Kashmir and take 
possession of it. The Mlrza advanced by the passes in reliance on the 
Divine aid and the royal fortune. Meanwhile a schism occurred in 
the Emperor’s army. As has been already stated, Khwaja Kilan Beg 
either from his own inclination or at the instance of M. Kfitnran, aban¬ 
doned the enterprise and joined M. Kamran, while Muzaffar Tupci 8 
went off to the Sarang i * 3 * 5 hills. None remained with M. Haidar save a few 
old servants and the troops whom his Majesty Jakanbani had deputed to 
his assistance. But as there was much strife and dissension and confu¬ 
sion and anarchy in Kashmir, he was warmly supported by the eager¬ 
ness of the Kashmiris, and on 22nd Rajab, 947 (22nd November, 1540), 
he entered by the pass of Pune* and conquered Kashmir without a battle 
or a struggle. For at that time it had been long without an estab¬ 
lished ruler, and the ministers tyrannously held the country in their 
own possession, and while giving to one of the claimants the name of 
monarch, themselves exercised the authority. At that period a per- 
B on called Nazulc ghah—having a name that was no name 5 was the 


i Tar. Rash. 483. Nauehalir is in 
Kashmir and W. N. W. of Jammu. 
It is not given in the Ind. Gaz. It 
was the old capital. 

a Tar. Rash. 483, Iskandar. And 
B. M. Add. 27, 247, Iskandar. 

3 The Ghakkar country S. W. of 

Kashmir, Panuc. 

* Text, but there is a variant 


Pune and Nizamu-d-din so writes 
it. 

6 A. F. puna on the word Nazuk 
which means slight or slender, and 
calls it an i8m4-to-mu&amrndi (like 
the ‘outis' of Ulysses). There is the 
variant Barak (qu. Narak), and the 
coins give Nadir. See Mr. Rodgers 
paper, J. A. S, B. 1885, p. 114. 
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reputed sovei'eign. Under such circumstances in whatever direction 
there might not'be union, or plan, or counsel, or judgment, to that 
quarter did the affairs of the country drift. It was the winter- 
quadragesima 1 and there was heavy snow. When KacI Cak saw 2 that 
M. Haidar was disposed to make himself independent, he, using tlio 
craft and perfidy which are indispensable to Kashmiris, left Kash¬ 
mir and went before Sher Khan. For his object in bringing in M. 
Haidar was his own aggrandisement and when that was not achieved, 
but when on the contrary things assumed a different shape, he withdrew 
his hand and entered on another scheme. Ho now tried another 
course and g*ave Sher Khan the sister of Ismafil, the son of Muham¬ 
mad Shah, 8 When he had made himself acceptable by this means he 
took ‘Alawal Khan, 4 Hasan Khan SarwanI and others to the number of 
2,000 men and came to Kashmir. Meanwhile Abdal MakrI, who 
was his backer, died of dropsy, and M. Haidar having left his family 
in Andarkot, 6 which is a very strong place, was in a protected posi¬ 
tion. The people of Kashmir all deserted him and but few persons 
remained with him. He spent three months in the mountain defiles, 
and then on Monday, 20 Rabl r u-s-ganl, 948 (16th August, 1541), a 
battle took place, and by God’s help he gained the victory. Though 
the enemy, consisting partly of Afghan auxiliaries and partly of faith- 198 
less Kashmiris was more than 5,000 horse, yet as their action was 
based on faithlessness and disloyalty, it did not succeed and they 
were defeated. Many of the enemy were slain, and a party of them 
were made prisoner. Kashmir came absolutely into the possession of 
the Mlrza, and the Kashmiri preacher (Miatib) Maulana Jamalu-d-dln 
Muhammad Yusuf found the chronogram fath-i-mulcarrar (victory 
repeated=948). Though the use of the word “ repeated ;; (takrdr) 


1 Gilla-i-dai , the forty days of Dai, 
a Persian month corresponding to 
December. Here Dai must be taken 
to mean winter as the month has 30 
days only. The text has baran, rain, 
but Tar. RasJi 485 shows that snow 
is meant. 

* Lit. read on the brow of M. 
IJaidar’s conduct the writing of inde¬ 
pendence (or absolute sovereignty). 


8 A former ruler of Kashmir. 
Apparently he reigned four times 
and Nazuk three. Jarretb II. 379, 
380. 

4 Variant ‘Adil Eh&n and so 
in Firighta, but Hijjamu-d-din has 
‘Alawal. 

8 See Tar. Rash. 485 n. and Jarrett 
II. 370, but perhaps Indrakot is the 
true reading. 
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might be applicable to the present expedition of the Mirza, yet as 
he himself has pointed 1 out in his history, the reference is to 
the fact that he once came 2 to Kashmir by the pass of Lar, 
as the agent of Sa'Id Khan, the ruler of Kashghar, and got possession 
of it on 4th Sha'ban, 3 939 (1st March, 1533). But towards the end of 
ghawwal of that year, (May 1533), he made peace with the Kashmir 
ministers, and with Muhammad Shah who was then the nominal 
ruler. The Shah's daughter was given in marriage for Islsandav 
Bultan, the Mirza's son, 4 and the Mlrz& returned by the way he had 
entered. 

When on this (last) occasion a providential victory was gained, 
and Kashmir was conquered, he for ten years zealously applied 
himself to its administration and clothed that charming land, but of 
desolated & appearance, with cities 6 and civilization. He sent for 
artists and craftsmen from all quarters and laboured for its renown 
and prosperity. Especially was music 7 in brisk demand and varieties 
of instruments were introduced. In short, the outward condition of 
that country, that is, its worldly state, acquired solidity. But owing 
to the MlrziVs frigid 8 and insipid bigotries, the result of imperfect 


i Tar . Rash. 423. 

* Tar. Ra$h. 423 and .Tarrett II. 
803. IJaidar on that occasion ontered 
Kashmir from Baltistan, i. e,, from 
the N. E. 

8 Apparently this is not the date 
of the victory, but of occasion on 
which the Kashmiris rallied after 
their defeat, (Tar. Rash. 437-39,) but 
JJaidar is not very explicit. In the 
Jilt* A. F. wrongly gives the date as 
930. Jarretb II, 390. 

, * Iskandar was not Haidar's son, 
but Sa*Id Kh& n ’ s > (T. R) 341, though 
Haidar at Sa‘Id Khan's request 
regarded him as his own. In the A\n 
A. F. correctly calls Sikandar (or 
Iskandar) the son of Sa‘Id Khan. 
See also Akharnama III. 552,1. 8. 
Probably pisar-i-khud is a copyist's 


error for pisar-i-Rwanda t i.e., adop¬ 
ted son. 

* tfiibn-i-kharaba ddsht. ffulem 
seems to be used hero in the sense of 
appearance, cf. p. 127, 1. 4 and 196, 
1. 5 from foot. 

9 Apparently an adaptation of 
the phrase used by IJaidar about 
his predecessor Zainu-l-‘abidln. 

7 Lit for music there was a bazaar 
(hat). 

8 Ta'asmbha^-khunuk-i-btncnriak. 
Ta‘a8sub has etymologically nearly 
the meaning religion. 0/. p. 334. 
1. 9. Khunuk: A. F. in the Atn uses 
the word with reference to Sultan 
Sikandar, another ruler of Kashmir. 
He seems to contrast his bigotry 
and that of Haidar with the liberal 
spirit of his son Zainu-l-‘abidm. 
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development, the essentials for Kashmir, viz., unanimity and fidelity, 
found a bad market. And to this day there is an odour of bigotry 
about the Kashmiris, for there is a powerful influence in association, 
and especially is a strong impression produced by the ways of princes 
who are vigorous. It is to be hoped that by the blessing of his 
Majesty, the king of king's truth and chastity (haqiqat it haqqamyat) 
Kashmir, spiritual and temporal, may attain unity, and that the 
articles of worship and religion may become current, unadulterated 
by hypocrisy and bigotry. 

One of the capital and most inauspicious mistakes of the Mlrzu 
was that in spite of such victory he read the Idiutba and struck the 
coin in the name of Nazuk Shah after the fashion of the Kashmir! 
ministers. He should have fulfilled his duty of loyalty towards his 
Majesty Jahanban! and have impressed the dardhim and dandnir and 
the pulpit rostra with his Majesty Jahanbani's sacred name. Appa¬ 
rently he was temporising and was not giving, currency to disloyalty, 
for when Kabul 1 was taken he honoured himself by having the 
Ishutba read in his Majesty Jahanbam's sacred name. 

In 958 (apparently October, 1551) he became, in a night attack 199 
by the Kashmiris, a traveller to the region of non-existence. The 
short account of this is as follows :— 

The Mlrza transgressed the law of justice,—dominion's watchman, 

—and took to living for his own lusts and pleasures. He let fall from 
his hands prudence and the - bearing of burdens, those two arms of 
felicity. The fraud and seditiousness of the Kashmiris which had 
been subverted by the Mlrza's skill and sagacity, again stood up and 
the hypocritical and wicked faction took the road of deceit and in 


See Jarrett II. 887, 388. It is clear 
from tho Tar . Rash . that Haidar was 
a rigid Muhammadan of the Sunni 
school and a persecutor of Sufis, 
&c. See Elias & Boss, p. 436. He 
there takes exactly the opposite view 
to that of A. F. with regard to Sik- 
andar and Zainu-l-'abidln. 

i There are Kashmir coins bear¬ 
ing Humayun’s name and dated 
either 952 or 953. Tar. Masfa. 24. 


Mr. Rodgers gives representations 
of three, of which one, No. 33, bears 
the date 950. Kabul was twice taken 
by Humayun, once in Ramazan 952, 
(November, 1545), and again in Rajab 
955, (August, 1548). A. F. appar¬ 
ently refers to this second capture 
for he mentions that after this event 
an embassy arrived from Ijlaidar. 
(A. N. EL 284). 
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friendly garb did the work of enemies. Their best stroke was the 
separating his army from him by stratagem, and the scattering of 
his capable servants. Some were sent towards Tibet, some to 
Paktl, and some to Rajauri. 'Id! Rina and Husain Makri, son of Abdfil 
MakrT, gained over Kkwaja 1 * HajI, the Kashmiri pedlar ( baqqdl ), who 
was the manager of the Mlrza's affairs. They drew a great many 
to their side and marched against the Mlrza. GhazI Khan and Malik 
Daulat Cak also joined them. Near Khanpur, between Hlrapiir and 
Srinagar, which last is the chief city of Kashmir and the seat of 
government, they made a night-attack on the Mlrza. He had 
approached the quarters of Khwaja IlajT to release Qara 3 Bahadur, 
who was a prisoner. Suddenly he lost his life at the hands of 
Kamfil Dub!, 8 though some say one of his own servants unknowingly 
hit him with an arrow. 4 * * * 


1 Tar . 460 and 482. 

8 Gaidar’s second cousin. See 
his biography in tho Ma’deir III. 48 
and in Blochmann 460. 

* Text, Dn/%, but the variant T)ub\ 
is right, for Nigamu-d-dln speaks 
of Kamal Dixhl as one of the persons 
who is supposed to have killed 
IJaidar. 

4 See Tar . App. A. 487 and 

Calcutta Review No. 

A. F.’s account of IJaidar should be 
compared with Ni^amu-d-dln’s and 

Firifihta's and also with the Tar. 

Mash, and A. F.'s own statements in 


the Ain. In the latter he is more 
favourable to J^aidar than in the 
Akbamdma. The translation, (Jar- 
rett II. 340,) does not seem quite 
correct. What A. F., text 584, 585, 
says, I think, is that the Kashmiris 
read the khutba in Nazuk's name 
and that Haidar at one and the same 
time recognised Humayun. The 
introduction of arts into Kashmir 
which A. F. ascribes, in part, to 
IJaidar, is modestly attributed by 
the Mlrza himself to Zainu-l-*abidin. 
Tar. Rash. 434. 






CHAPTER XXXII. 

Brief sketch of Mirza Kamran's career. 

As a short account of Mirza Haidar has been given, I shall now * 
record the actions oi M. Kamran. On that ill-omened occasion 
when M. Kamran chose separation from his Majesty JahanbanI 
and proceeded towards Kabul, he on arriving at Khushab treated 
cliiefship and pre-eminence (sari u sarwari) as an affliction, and 
time, i the gamester, as his ally and had the fehicfba read in his own 
name. Improprieties of this kind will ever be manifested by him who 
maketh not far-seeing wisdom and instruction his counsellor and 
beloved associate. He knoweth not the duties of love nor the paths 
of generosity. He regardeth others' bane as his good, and scattereth 
evil seed in good men's fields. It is manifest what sort of crop will 
spring from such a sowing and tilling. And how shall the tree 
of his hopes yield the wished-for fruit ? There is no permanency 
for him who takes no thought of the issue of things, nor any 
bond in fortune fastened to oneself by violence. What stability is 
there in a lofty palace wanting foundation; it soon falls to pieces 
like a minaret of ice ! What fixity has a first night's moon which 
like a blinding flash of lightning vanishes in the twinkling of an 
eye ? M. Kamran's sovereignty was quickly gone, like the freshness 200 
of a rose, and his fortune departed like the soon-dying breeze of 
spring! 

To be brief; he came by way of Dhankot 8 to the bank of the 
Indus. Muhammad Sultan and Ulugh Mirza who had gone into the 
Multan territory but had been unable to maintain themselves there. 


i That is, ho regarded tlio whirl- 
igig of time whereby Humayun had 
been dethroned &c. as an advantage 
for himself. 


* Jarrett II. 401 and note, and 
Babar s Memoirs 140 where it is 
called Dlnkofc. 
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came and saluted M. Kamran on the river-bank. The Mlrza tarried 
there for a while, and when the rebels fell into difficulties about 
corn, he made a bridge and crossed the river. Tlienco lie came to 
Kabul and there he opened the gates of enjoyment in front of his own 
existence and spent his days in the indulgence of his pleasures and 
lusts. And Jamshid 1 of Merv's saying, “ Until the tiger leave 
the jungle, the pasturage is not open for the deer; nor till the falcon 
seek her nest, has the partridge freedom to fly,” was verified in 
this instance. M. Kamran gave Ghaznln and its territory to ‘Askari 
M. and sent Khwaja Khawand Muhammad on an embassy to 
Sulaiman M. in Badakhshan with the request that he would sub¬ 
mit and make M. Kamran’s style and coinage current in Badakhshan 
also. M. Sulaiman sent back the ambassador re infecta and M. 
Kamran got enraged at this and led an army into Badakhshan. 
Near the village of Bari 51 3 * * an engagement took place and when M. 
Sulaiman saw his own weakness and M. Kamran's strength he 
sent an envoy to knock at reconciliation's door. He caused the 
Jshntha to be read and coinage to be issued in M. Kamran's name; 
and the latter also took some Badakhshan territory from M. 
Sulaiman and gave it to his own men and then returned full of suc¬ 
cess. Meanwhile news came that M. Hindal had taken possession 
of Qandahar. M. Kamran collected an army and marched against 
the city and besieged the fort for six months. M. HindaPs supplies 
falling short, he asked for quarter and delivered up the fort. M. 
Ivamran gave Qandahar to M. 'Askari and returned to Kabul, bring¬ 
ing M. Hind&l along with him. For some days he treated M. Hindal 
with severity but afterwards out of brotherhood and from hypocrisy 
in the guise of concord, gave him the fertile tract of Jui Shahl, 
which now bears the name of his Majesty the king of kings, and is 
called Jalalabad. The ruler of Sind also submitted 8 and now fortune 
was ministering the materials of negligence till M. Sulaiman broke 
his compact and seized of the territories which M. Kamran had 


1 Apparently the riddle-maker 

mentioned at text, 221 and Bloch- 
mann, 102. 

3 Chalmers, Marl and Narf in 

variant. Perhaps it is Paryan or 

it may be Barah which is marked 


on the map half way between Paryan 
and Chitral. 

* Probably this refers to Shah 
IJusain’s giving his daughter in mar¬ 
riage to Kamran after refusing 
her to Huraay un. 
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detached from BadakhShan. M. Kamran a second time led lii& 

army thither and a battle was fought near Andarab. 1 M. Sulairnan 
was defeated and took refuge in Port Zafar. M. Kimran followed 
him and besieged the fort. He stopped the coming of supplies and 
many of the inhabitants of Badakhshan came and did homage to 
him. As M. Sulaiman despaired of his soldiers, who were only 
eye-servers ( casim-i-icctfd ddgJit) and also as the fort was in 
difficulties from want of supplies, he was obliged to submit. M. 
Kamran left Qasim Birlas, Mirza f Abdu-l-lah and many others of his 201 
partisans under the charge of the said Birlas in Badakhshan, and 
himself went back (to Kabul). KUwaja IJusam 3 of Merv found the 
date of this occurrence in the words ct Jmn‘a hafdahum-i-mdh-i- 
Jumdda’&s&ni” (Friday, Jumada II, 17th, 948 = October 8th, 1546). 

He kept M. Sulaimfui and his son M. Ibrahim in confinement. 
When ho returned, he put the city into fete for a month, and 
spent his days in insouciance. He remembered not his God, nor 
did he deal justice to the oppressed. Till at length the fortune- 
star of his Majesty JahanbanFs gracious heaven ascended, and coming 
with dominion and auspiciousness^ lodged his punishment in his bosom, 
as will be related hereafter, 

(M. Hindal.) 

Whoever behaves improperly to his benefactor and advances 
along the path of insincerity, receives the punishment of his actions 
in this world (lit, in the same condition). The account of M. Hindal 
is of this tenor. He, at such a crisis and time of sti'ife and sedition, 
left the service of his Majesty Jahanbanl, and taking the road of 
faithlessness proceeded towards Qandahar. When Qaraca Kh an, 
who was governing Qandahar for M. Kamran, heard of the Mlrza’s 
arrival, he came out of the fort and respectfully embraced him. He 
made over the territory to the Mirza. Many days had not 8 elapsed 
when M. Kamran came and took possession thereof. He impihsoned 


* Jarrett, III. 88. N. of Hindu 
Kush, South West Badakhshan. 

* Blochmann, 574 A. F.’s some¬ 
what disparaging remark about him 
there, may perhaps be due in part 
to his having celebrated a victory 
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of Kamran. IILs odes on the births 

of Jahangir and Murad will be 

found at pp. 125 and 136 of Lowe's 

Badaoin. 

8 Kamran took Qandahar after a 
siege of six months. 
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treated him with severity, as has already been briefly 



(Yadgar Na?ir Mirza.) 

It is certain that the end of the unfaithful, like the commence¬ 
ment of their deeds, is rejection by every heart ( mardud-i-dilhd ). 
The wise do not place reliance (i‘tibdr) on unstable reliability (i‘tibdr). 
They wait in expectation of these ingrates receiving their portion so 
that they may be thankful and rejoice at their getting the punishment 
which is due for transgressions of rectitude, inasmuch as this will 
be a warning to mankind, and also an adminicle of the repentance of 
the wicked. Accordingly when Yadgar Na^ir M. had been led from 
the right path by the deceit and perfidy of the ruler of Tal ta and had 
remained in Loliri (Rohri), he stayed nearly two months there after 
the departure of his Majesty JahanbanT. At last it became clear to 
him that the proposals of the ruler of Tatta were all pretence, and 
his representations based on lies. Being helpless he abandoned 
his projects and proceeded towards Qandahar, though Lift shim Beg 
who was one of his truth-speaking well-wishers and well-pleasing 
(rizd-jm) followers, told him that his joining M. Kamran and his 
leaving the service of his Majesty Jahanbani were not approved of, and 
that the world was a place of retribution, and that he should reflect 
upon this. And it is a thing certain that the mind of him whose day 
of calamity is at hand, becomes darkened, that he displays audacity 
in injuring his benefactor, and that he reckons the advice of the 
right-thinking as wind and does not admit it into the ears of his 
understanding, and that he regards the weighty words of the wise 
as fables and fictions.i Accordingly Yadgar Nasir M. being un¬ 
blessed, went toward Qandahar. Ho arrived at tho time when M. 
Kamran had brought the fort of Qandahar to extremity, and did 
202 homage to him; and accompanied him to Kabul. M. Kamran sent a 
person to the ruler of Tatt-a and requested him to send with all res¬ 
pect her Highness Bilqis-makani Shahrbanu* and her son M. San jar, 
for they had separated from Yadgar Nasir M. and had remained 
in the Bhakkar territory. The ruler of Tafta sent them in a suitable 




1 This is' singularly like the quern 
(foies vuU jperdere , &e. 


* Of the household of Bilqis, i. e.. 
Queen of Sheba. 
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manner, together with a large number of persons who had separated 
from his Majesty JahanbanI Jannat-asJjyunT and were in that territory. 
By mistake or design it occurred that these people were sent by the 
route of the waterless and forageless desert. Many of them perished 
and when the remainder came to £>hal, fever broke out among them. 
Her Highness BilqTs-makani ' died. Out of 2000 or 3000 men who 
were wandering in that caravan, only a few escaped with their lives 
and reached Qandahar. 


I Younger half-sister of Babar and 
full-sister, of Yadgar’s father Na§ir. 


She married Junaid Birliis, and boro 
him Sanjar. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

March of the Sacred Band of his Majesty Jahanban! Jannat- 

" AsjjyAnI to KburasAn and Media (‘Iraq), and account 
of what happened on the way. 

Since the swift courser of the events-tra versing pen has made 
some strides afield and has borne the words to their goal, let it now 
return to the track and resume its long journey. A brief account 
shall now be given of the finally victorious progress to Khurasan and 
‘Iraq which came to pass to his Majesty Jahanban!, and of his 
passing, with Providence for guide, through waterless deserts {fayafi), 
saharas, and wastes. 

When his Majesty, in accordance with the ordinance of the Eternal, 
planted his foot in the valley of resignation and took the path of the 
perilous wilderness ( cal ), he honoured the attendants on his auspicious 
stirrup by the title of CuliJ By the infinite goodness of God, Malik 
Hat! Baluc, captain of the banditti, did homage in this howling 
wilderness ( ciil-i-pur-haul ), and conducting his Majesty to his abode, 
exerted himself in his service. He also became his guide out of that 
dread valley and brought him to the territory of Garmsir ( i . e., the 
warm region). Though Mir ‘Abdu-l-hai, the magistrate ( Jcaldntar ) of 
that territory, owing to unbefitting cautions, did not himself come 
forward and obtain the grace of service, yet he was assiduous in the 
performance of the rites of hospitality. 

Khvvaja Jalalu-d-din Mahmud 8 had come to that quarter to make 


1 Man of the desert; it corres¬ 
ponds to Badaw! or Bedouin. 

8 Blochmann 384 and 527. At 
527 he is mentioned as one of the 
viziers or finance-ministers. But 
perhaps this really was his younger 
brother Mas‘ud. There is a long 
biography of the Khwaja in the 


Ma’asir I. 615. He was put to death 
by Mtm'im Khan, apparently in con¬ 
sequence of his unbridled tongue. 
The Ma’asir makes Bairam Kh an 
primarily responsible for his murder, 
cf. A. N. II. 70, 71. It was Jalalu- 
d-din who conducted M. ‘Askarl to 
Bada&k£ll«n when he was sent off 
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collections of revenue on belialf of M. *Askari. His Majesty sent Baba 
D5st Bakhshi to him to guide him aright and to bring him into his 
service. The Khwaja recognised this as a great opportunity and 
hastened to accept service. He poured out every thing ho had in his 
store, in cash and in kind, among the troops. His Majesty Jahanbani 
received him with favour and committed to his prudent judgment 
the duties of the mir-sdmdni-i-sarkdr-i-hhd§a, l His Majesty spent 
several days in this region giving charming counsels and instructions 203 
to his faithful followers, and showing by heart-touching argument the 
world's faithlessness and the instability of external circumstances. 

He turned back their secular spirits from the pursuit of such things 
and directed them to the true goal and to the real point which it 
behoves the Btudent of the masters of mind to pay attention to. 

His Majesty's lofty soul was engrossed by the thought that as the 
things belonging to detachment and seclusion increase day by day, he 
should seek some lonely corner, and withdrawing himself, outwardly 
and inwardly, from other matters should give himself up to God alone. 

But his nobleness and humanity did not allow of his saddening 
the hearts of the followers of his fortunes by such mortification of 
desires. Nor did this faithful band withdraw their hand from ser¬ 
vice on account of these occurrences nor permit such a perfect -per- 
sonality, worthy of the true hhildfat , and whose like as a superin¬ 
tendent of things external and internal it would be hard to find in the 
course of revolving cycles, should restrain his arm from the world 
and amputate the series of everlasting sovereignty. All the aspira¬ 
tions of this family ( tabaqa) are, inwardly for truth, and outwardly for 
humanity, and so it works for the production of universal concord. God 
be praised ! the Unique Pearl of that abounding ocean, his Majesty the 


to Mecca in disgrace—merely a 
cruel aggravation to ‘AskarTs mis¬ 
fortunes. Jalalu-d-din is called 
Aubahl, i. e. f from Aubah, a town 
near Herat, by Bayazid who men¬ 
tions to his credit—that by a timely 
ark 'lie reclaimed Humayun from 
drunken habits. Bayazld mentions 
also that Jala lu " d *din was in the 
castle of Haji when Hu ‘ 


mayun sent for him. The epithet 
hujnq , or half-nose, referred to by 
Blochmann, must have been given 
to Jalalu-d-din because ‘Askari had 
his nose cut or slit for improper 
language. See the story in Bayazld 
55a. 

1 Stewardship of the Privy Purse. 
The expression Sarkar-i-khdsa is 
used in Tahmasp’s letter p. 209,1. 17. 
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king of kings, to wit, hath attained such sway in full measure. In 
spite of the cares of conquering and upholding the visible world, he 
hath attained complete immersion in the billowy ocean of the empy¬ 
real and divine uuiverse. And the step of his genius on the towering 
ascents of sublimity is firm and assured. 

In fine, his Majesty determined, in accordance with the Divine will 
and his native nobleness to write a loving letter to the ruler of Persia 
and to turn the reins of intent towards that country. Should the 
ruler of Persia recognise hereditary right and show love and liberal¬ 
ity, he would again give his attention to mundane matters and secure 
the hearts of his faithful band. Should it turn out otherwise he 
would in the liberty (iMitiydr) of a hermitage, devote himself with¬ 
out liberty ( bi-ikhtiyar) to his generous nature. Accordingly on 
Thursday, 1st 1 Shawwal, 959 (28th December, 1943), he sent a letter 
by Cull Bahadur 8 to the effect that by order of the superintendents, 
of destiny, who have attached so much deliberation and knowledge 
to every act, an urgent cause had arisen for procuring a speedy 
interview. After a brief sketch of his adventures this line was 
written under the cover. 

Verse. 

What has passed over our head, has passed, 

Whether by stream, or hill, or wilderness. 

His Majesty desired to spend some days in the Garmsir but 
Mir ‘Abdu-l-hai of Garmsir sent to represent to him that it was 
rumoured that M. ‘Askar! had despatched a large force, and that possi¬ 
bly—which God forbid—they might come there, and things thus be¬ 
come irretrievable. If he went to the country of Sistan, which belonged 


» The letter is given in full in 
the ambassador Khur Shah's history 
B. M. MS., No. 153, 58 a, and the 
date of despatch stands there as 7tli 
Shawwal, 950 (3rd January, 1544). 
Perhaps A.P. did not quote the whole 
because, some phrases might be 
regarded as too abject. After the 
lines above-quoted Humayun went 
on to say that now the bird of desire 


was spreading his wings in order that 
he might be rewarded by beholding 
the sun of greatness and glory, viz., 
Xahmasp. 

* Perhaps the Jai Bahadur for¬ 
merly mentioned. As we have seen, 
HumaySn gave the name (;f -frfill 
to all who accompanied him across 
Balucistan. 
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to the King of Persia, he would be protected from that reckless crew. 204 
His Majesty reflected on the paucity of the sincere, and the plurality 
of the lords of opposition and discord, and recognised the fact 
that to stay in that country was to act carelessly, and so he 
proceeded towards Sistan. He crossed the Hlrmand (Halmand) 
and halted at a lake 1 into which its waters flow. Ahmad Sultan 
Shamlu, the governor of Sistan, recognised the advent as an unex¬ 
pected blessing and tendered acceptable service and showed alacrity 
in offering hospitality. His Majesty spent some days in that 
pleasant country, the arena of the cavaliers 8 of fortune’s plain, in the 
sport of catching waterfowl. 8 And in order to comfort his faithful 
comrades he busied himself with worldly matters and was a spectator 
of the wonders of destiny. Thence ho proceeded to (the city of ?) 
SistSn. 4 Ahmad Sultan sent his mother and his wives to wait on 
her Majesty Maryam-makani, and tendered all the revenues (amwdl) 
of his district as a present. His Majesty accepted a little of these in 
order to do him pleasure, and returned the remainder. In this halt¬ 
ing place Husain Quli M. the brother of Ahmad Sultan, who had 
come from Mashhad to pay his respects to his mother and brother, in 
order that he might bid adieu to them before he went on pilgrimage, 
was honoured by an audience. 6 His Majesty questioned him about 


A Lake Hamun. See Reel us 47 
and 48. It is also called the Sea of 
Durra, or Zereng. Elphinstone’s 
Caubul H, 219. 

2 Alluding to the fact that Sistan 
was Rustam’s country. See Elphin- 
stone’s Caubul II. 219. 

s Shikdr-i-qa§hqalddgji. This ap¬ 
pears to be the coot ( fulica atra). 
See Scully’s App. to Shaw’s Turk. 
Diet. p. 213 s.v. qdshqalddq. See 
also P. de Courteille’s Diet. s. v. 
qasqdldag]i where it is translated 
“ plongeon noir ” and is said to bo equi¬ 
valent to Persian mdgh . In Baya- 
zld’s Mems. 2 b. the word is spelt 
qashqaladdgjty and we are told that 
the shikar or sport was carried on 
ba-tarkdz, Erskine in his MS. 


translation queries if this be stubble. 
Perhaps we should read ttrgaz or har¬ 
poon, the gaz being a double-headed 
arrow, and suppose that the sport was 
carried on in the manner described 
by Babar, (pp. 153,154) by means of a 
harpoon. 

4 I presume that this must be a 
city of that name for he was already 
in the district. Probably it is the 
place mentioned by Elpliinstone 
under the name of Jalalabad. Baya- 
zid has Qasba-i-Slstan, the town of 
Sistan. Raverty ( Tabaqat-i-nasiri 
1122a.) speaks of Zaranj as being 
called the city of Sistan. 

6 By the distinction of kissing the 
carpet. 
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ligion and fnith. He submitted that he had long studied the 
creeds of the Shihis and Sunnis, and had perused the books of both 
sects. The Shi‘as maintained that the reviling and cursing of the 
Companions was meritorious and a means of religious progress, where¬ 
as the Sunnis held that to blaspheme the Companions was an act of 
impiety. After consideration and meditation he had satisfied himself 
that no one can become impious by thinking he is doing right. 1 His 
Majesty much approved this remark, and with great kindness and con¬ 
descension offered him the honour of service. As he was about to go 
.on pilgrimage and had made his arrangements accordingly, ho was de¬ 
barred from this boon. Here also HajT Muhammad (son of) BabaQashq|a, 
and Hasan Kdka left M. ‘Askar! and joined the noble army. They 
recommended that his Majesty should proceed towards Zannn Da war 
because Amir Beg, the governor, thereof was coming to serve, and 
Calma 9 Bog, governor of the fort of Bast, was ako solicitous of the 
honour of employment ; (and said also) that soon many men of M. 
205 ‘Askar! would separate from him and enter his Majesty s service \ and 
that Qarulahar and its territory would come into the possession of the 
royal servants. When Ahmad Sultan heard that they were giving 
this advice and were deterring his Majesty from going to Persia, he 
came to his Majesty and submitted, out of well-wishing and affection, 
that the expedition to Persia was worthy of his genius and that the 
faction which was dissuading him from going, was only actuated by 
fraud and treachery. As Ahmad Sultan had by his devotion and 
sincerity established himself in his Majesty Jahanbani’s heart, his 
representations were accepted and acted upon. The Emperor deter¬ 
mined to proceed to ‘Iraq. On account of this affair llaji Muh. Koka 
was for some days excluded from the presence. Ahmad Sultan 
attended on the stirrup, and wished to be a guide for the road, by 
way of Tabas s Kilaki. As his Majesty had set his heart on visiting 
Herat, he took the road by the fort of Uk. * * 4 * * * 8 




l This story and much of the 

narrative of events in Slstan are 

taken from Bayazid. See I. O. MS. 

No. 216. p. 3a. 

* Afterwards a very distinguished 

officer. See Blochmann, 368. 

8 A town in Khurasan. Jarrett 

III. 67. I insert the name Tabas in 


accordance with a variant and with 
Nizamu-d-din. For Tabas or Tubbas 
see Macgregor’s Khurasan I. 125. 
It lay on the road from Slstan to 
Qaswin (then the capital) and was a 
long way west of Herat. 

* See Raverty trans. Tqbaqdt-i- 
nafiri, 34 and 1122m.. He says Uk lies 
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When the loving letter of his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashyani 
reached Shah Tahmasp, he regarded his Majesty's auspicious advent 
as an unlooked for blessing and felt delighted. He wished that the 
glorious shadow of the auspicious humd (hiimd-i-sa ( ddat-i-humdyuni) 
might fall on the crest of his own fortune, and that the experience 
of this grace might form the inframing border for the record of the 
splendour of his family. 1 In acknowledgment of the blessing he 
bade the drums of rejoicing beat for three days in Qa&wm. 8 And 
he wrote a reply full of respect and veneration and of wishes for his 
Majesty’s speedy arrival, with thousands of lands and encomia, and 
sent it along with various gifts and rarities by his special courtiers. 
This verse was written on the border (‘amwdn) of the letter. 


Verse. 

u A humd of auspicious soaring falls into our net. 

If for thee there chance a passage to our abode. 3 

He sent back the messenger after doing him special honour, 
and expressed all manner of thankfulness and gratitude, and recalled 
old friendship. He also wrote to the governors of the cities and towns 
that at every city and halting-place where the august progress should 
rest, the leading men and the inhabitants, high and low, should keep 
the occasion as the fete, day of the royal family, and should go out to 
welcome his Majesty and should engage in royal feastings ; also that 
they should provide at each stage proper materials and furnishings* 
food and drink, and fresh fruits, such as might be worthy of his 
Majesty's regard. An exact copy of the ordinance which was addressed 
to Muhammad Khan, the governor of Herat, is here set forth that it may 
be a code of regulations for the intelligent and that those alive to the 
ways of humanity may, by looking at this frontispiece of urbanity, act 
with philanthropy, honouring and reverencing the unfortunate who 206 


between Farah and Zaranj and has 
been in ruins for many years. 
Na§iri describes Uk as N. E. of Shah- 
ristan, which is apparently the same 
as Zaranj. 

l Tahmasp was only the second 
of his line. 

8 D’Herbelot s. v. Cazwin. Jar- 
rett III. 83. It is 90 miles west- 
uorth-wesb of Tahran. Milton refers 

53 


to it in Paradise Lost X. 435 :— 

—orBactrian Sophi,from the horns 
Of Turkish crescent, leaves all 
waste beyond 

The realm of Aladule, in his re¬ 
treat 

To Tauris or Oasbeen. 

8 This couplet is the beginning of 
an Ode of Hafi*: No. 217, Yol. 11, 
p. 138 Ed. Brookhaus* 
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have experienced fate in its heights and depths, and may not abate one 
jot of kindness towards them. 

Ori>er ( farmdn ) of Shah TafimIsp to the Governor 
of Khurasan. 

This august order lias been issued so that the asylum of dominion, 
workshop of Majesty and sun of power and prestige, Muhammad 
KhSn 1 Sharafil-d-dTn Ughli Taklu, tutor a of our precious and upright 
son, 3 governor of Herat,—the seat of sovereignty,—and mlr diwdn 
who hath been exalted by divers royal bounties and benefits, might 
know that the contents of his report, lately despatched to the court, 
the asylum of glory,—through Kainalu-d-dm Shah Qull Beg, the asylum 
of nobility and brother of Qara Sultan Shamlu, 6 arrived on 12th 
ZiT-hijja 6 (8th March, 1544), and that its distinguished purport has 
become known and understood from beginning to end. 


i Blochmann, 426, and Ma'dfiru-l- 
umara' I. 507, under title of J‘afar 
ghan, his grandson who came to 
India and served under Akbar. 

3 Ldla. Blochmann, 426, remarks 
that the word does not occur in our 
dictionaries. Apparently it is a 
form of laid , a major-domo, tutor, &c. 
Wollaston gives both laid and lallali , 
s. v., tutor, but marks the last as 
vulgar. 

3 Sultan Mil]?. M. eldest son of 
Tahmasp, and often called Mu^i. Kh,u- 
dabanda. He became king in 1578, 
but was a weak and unworthy ruler 
and soon disappeared. See Oliver. 
J. A. S. B. 1877, Yol. 56, p. 43. 

* Apparently a translation of the 
Turkish title beglar-begi which occurs 
in the letter as given in B. M. MS., 
Or. 4678. 

& According to Malcolm, Sbamlii 
means a son of Syria and refers to 
the fact that the tribe was brought 
from Syria by Timur. 

• Price points out that there is a 


difficulty about this date, for A. F. 
describes Humayun as reaching 
Herat on 1st 2ilrq&'d&, or about 1£ 
months before Muh. Khan’s letter 
was received by Tahmasp. He sug¬ 
gests that the names of the months 
should be transposed. Probably the 
date in A. F.’s copy of the letter is 
altogether wrong, and the true 
date is that given in B. M. MS. Or. 
4678, viz., Tuesday, 5th Shawwal, 
950 (1st January, 1544). In the copy 
there given Tahmasp describes him¬ 
self as answering the letter on the 
same day. It was brought to him 
by Hasan Beg Taklu. Humayun 
wrote to Tahmasp, according to A.F., 
on Thursday, 1st Shawwal, 950, and 
probably Muh. Khan, the governor 
of Herat, would write about the same 
time to his master. If Thursday was 
1st Shawwal, however, the following 
Sunday would be the 6th, not the 5th, 
unless we count, as the Muham¬ 
madans d,o from sunset to sunset. 

I have however found in the Ma'd* 
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Ae to what ha? been written. concerning the approach of the 
fortunate vicegerent ( nawwab-i-kcimydb , i. e., Humayun), sphere-rider, 
sun-cupola, pea-i of success and sovereignty's ocean, goodly tree orna¬ 
menting the^arden of government and world-sway, world-illuminating 
light of +de portico of sovereignty and glory, soaring cypress of the 
stream of auspiciousness and fortune, aromatic tree of glory and ma- 
rose-garden, fruit of the tree of the fehildfat and of justice, king 
of land and sea (barfain u bahrain), world-warming sun of felicity's 
heaven, exalted full-moon of the zenith of the Miildfat and world-rule, 
altar and exemplar of just princes, greatest and best of the tehdqdns, 
the lord of majesty, high-born sovereign of supremacy's throne, 
exalted king of the kingdom of the dispensation of justice, khaqan 
of Alexander-type, glorious potentate, an enthroned Solomon, lord of 
guidance and assurance, world-guardian, lord of diadem and throne 
(tdj u tahM), sd fyib-qirdn (lord of conjunction) of the world of fortune 
and prestige, crowning diadem of famous khdqdns, the aided by God, 
defender of the Faith (NasTr-ud-dm) Muhammad Humayun Padshah. 
May the Almighty grant him greatness in accordance with desire until 
the last day! How may it be told what joy and delight have been 
caused by this. 


Verse. 

Good news, 0 courier of the morn, 1 thou bringest of the 
friend's advent. 

May thy tidings be true, O thou ever the friend's intimate. 
May that day come when, in the feast of meeting, 

I shall sit, having my heart's desire, breathing in unison 
with the friend ! 


$ir-i-rahimi (A. S. B. MS. p, 1706), 
a reading which seems to me to 
remove some difficulties and to be 
perhaps the right one. This is, that in¬ 
stead of ZVlrhijja we have Day-i-lchti» 
jista ,—not but 

The date thus would be the 12th of 
the Persian month Dai, which corres¬ 
ponds to December, But if this is 
so the governor of Herat must have 
written to his sovereign before 


Humayun actually entered Persia. 
Bayazid has 7d’l-hijja 949 ! 1 must 
admit here that though the khujista 
is plain enough in the Ma‘asir yet 
the dal of Dai is dotted ( ) as if 

the copyist, at any rate, meant it for 
Zal. 

1 $aba y rising; also east wind. 
Perhaps used here because Humayun 
was then in eastern Persia, and 
Xahmasp was in the west, in QazwXn. 
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Recognising that the untroubled progress and approach of this 
king, the angel of honour, are a great boon, be it known that, in 
guerdon of the glad tidings, we have bestowed *he territory of 
Sabzwar J on that asylum of dominion (i. e., Muhammad Khan the 
addressee) from the beginning of Aries 8 of the year of the Hare. Let 
him send his dart) gli a and vizier there, that the regular revenue and the 
extraordinary civil receipts thereof may be perceived from the b^in- 
207 ning of the current year, and be expended for the requirements of the 
victorious troops and his own necessities. Having acted, paragraph 
by paragraph, and day by day, in accordance with the procedure set 
forth in this edict (nishdn), let there be no remissuess concerning the 
paramount instructions. 

Let him appoint five hundred prudent and experienced men, 
each of whom shall have a led 8 horse, a riding mule, and the 


necessary accoutrements, that they may go forth to meet the king, 
the lord of fortune,—with one 4 hundred swift horses which have been 
sent from the sublime court for the use of his Majesty, together with 
golden saddles ; and let the asylum of dominion select from his own 
stable six swift horses, quiet, of good colour and strong, and such as 
may be fit for the riding of that royal cavalier of the field of glory 


i A town in Khurasan, west of 
Nl&hapur and between Maghhad and 
the Caspian. Blochmann, 55w. and 
Jarrett III. 85. But there is also a 
Sabzwar, south of Herat, and probab¬ 
ly this is the place meant. This Sabz¬ 
war is properly Aspa-wr or horse- 
meadow, and is so written in the copy 
of the Shah’s letter in the Ma'dsir - 
i-rahimi. 

a Text, ‘avnal, but the Lucknow 
edition and three B. M. MSS. have 
hainal, and this seems correct. The 
Turkish, or Aighurian, cycle seems 
to have been used in official docu¬ 
ments, &c., and began in Aries, as also 
did the Persian year. TusJiqdn, or 
the year o i the Hare was the fourth 
of the cycle. Jarrett II. (1) 21. 

® Asp-i-kutal* Kvitalf or kutdl, is 


used to mean a second or substituted 
article. (Blochmann 109, 115.) The 
Bahar-i^ajcim explains it, when 
applied to horses, as meaning an 
animal strong enough to form part 
of the procession before a king’s 
carriage, a processional horse in 
short. Such horses formed part 
of the istiqbdl which met the Per- 
sian-Afghan Mission on its approach 
to Mashhad. (Eastern Persia. Gold- 
smid and others. Macmillan, 1876. 
p. 357.) 

♦ Bayazid has three only and this 
is probabty correct. Tahmasp would 
hardly send 100 horses with golden 
saddles, nor if he did, would he be 
likely to tell Sharafu-d-dln to add 
six. The six were probably added to 
the three to make the mystic nine. 
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and success; and let him place on them azure and embroidered 
saddles, with housings of gold brocade and gold thread, such as may 
befit the riding-horses of that majestic king; and let him make over 
each horse to two of his own servants, and despatch them. A splen¬ 
did, special side-dagger ornamented with exquisite jewels which 
came to us from the fortunate vicegerent, the pardoned prince of 
sublime seat, the king our father—May God make his proof clear!— 
together with a golden scimitar ( shamsher ) and a jewelled girdle, 
have been sent to the Alexander-principled king, for victory anil 
conquest and good augury. Four hundred pieces of velvet and 
satin from Europe and Yezd have been sent, so that one hundred 1 2 
and twenty coats may be made for the king’s special use, and that 
the remainder may be for the servants attached to the victorious 
stirrup of that fortunate prince; also two-pile gold-brocaded velvet 
carpets and coverlets (namad takya 3 ) of goat’s hair with satin lining, 
and three pairs of large carpets twelve cubits (square ?), four Gosh~ 
haul 8 of fine silk, 4 * and twelve tents, crimson, green and white, have 
been sent. May they arrive safely ! 

Let arrangements be made day by day for sweet and pleasant 
drinks, with vfliite loaves kneaded with milk and butter and seasoned 
with fennel seeds and poppy seeds. Let them be well made and be 
sent to his Majesty. Let them also be sent for each member of his 
staff and for his other servants. Be it also arranged that at the 
places where his Majesty will halt, there be arranged and pitched, 
on the previous day, cleansed, pleasant, white, embroidered tents and 
awnings of silk and velvet, and also pantries and kitchens and all 
their necessary out-offices, so that every requisite apparatus be in 
readiness. When he, in his glory and fortune, shall direct a halt, let 
rose-water-sherbet and wholesome lemon-juice be prepared and pour¬ 
ed out, after having been cooled with snow and ice. After the sherbet 


1 120 were perhaps intended as 
a supply for a twelvemonth. Cf. 
Blochmann, 90, where it is stated 
that Akbar had 120 suits in his 
wardrobe, made up into twelve 
Ibundles. 

2 Blochmann, 55 and 96, takyah - 

namad. 


8 Goshkan, or Joshaqan, a town 
half-way between Kaghan and Ispa¬ 
han, famous for carpets. (Bloch¬ 
mann, 55w). 

4 Kurgi , kurlc, or kurg , is the 
fine short wool of the goat, nearest 
the skin. It also means fur. (Bloch¬ 
mann, 616). 
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let conserves of maskdn 1 apples of Mashhad, water-melons, grapes, 
&c., with white loaves made as already directed, be tendered; and 
let care be taken that all the beverages be examined by the protec¬ 
tor of sovereignty, 2 and that rose-water and grey ambergris be added 
to them. Each day let five hundred dishes of varied food be present¬ 
ed, together with the beverages. Let the asylum of dominion, Qaz- 
zaq 3 Sultan, and the acme of nobility, J'afar SulUn, together with 
your (other?) descendants and your clan to the number of one 
208 thousand persons, go forth to offer welcome three days after the five 
hundred shall have set out. And during those three days let the 
6aid officers and the various troops be inspected. Be careful to give 
your servants tipucdq and Arab horses, for there is no finer decora¬ 
tion for a soldier than a good horse ; and let the uniforms of the one 
thousand be coloured and smart. And be it arranged that, when the 
officers come to wait upon his Majesty, they kiss the ground of service 
and honour with the lip of respect and render their service one by 
one. Be it seen to that, on the occasion of riding, &c., there be no 
altercation between the officers 1 servants and his Majesty’s, 4 * and that 
no annoyance of any kind happen to the king’s servants. During 
the time of riding and of marching, let the officers remain with their 
own 6 * 8 troops and serve the king from a distance, but at the time 
of being on guard, 6 let each officer display his alacrity in the vicinity 
of the quarters which shall have been fixed (for the Emperor) ; 
and let them, having taken in their hands the staffs of service, 
serve in the manner that one would serve one’s own king, and 
let them adopt and bring into practice the utmost attentiveness. Let 
this mandate be shown to the governor of every territory to which 


1 Text, masjihdn. The editors 
suggest masfakin, but according to 

Bahar-i-'ajam. MashJcan is the name 
of a kind of apple grown in i.e. 
Mashhad. 

* Saltanat-panah . Bayazld has 
ayalat-pandh ' and in both cases 

Sharafu-d-dm is the person meant. 

The special watch over the drinks 

of kings is characteristic of the 

East. 

8 Qazzaq Sultan was Muhammad 


Khan’s son, and J'afar was his grand¬ 
son. Qazzaq, called in the Ma'asir, 
Qazzaq Khan, rebelled against X a h- 
masp in 972, and his son Ja‘far 
emigrated to India. (Blochmann, 
426). 

♦ Lit. on no account let there be 
any unfriendly glances. Wujvh not 
wuhuh as in text. 

8 I adopt Ichud after fauj , from 
Bayazid. 

6 Kasfaalc or kcisjiik. 
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lie (Humayun) may come, and care be taken that that officer render 
his service. Let entertainments be so conducted that the total 
of the food, sweetmeats and liquids be not less than 1,500 dishes. 

The service of, and attendance on the asylum of sovereignty, will 
be in charge of the asylum of dominion up to Mashhad, the pure and 
holy. And when the officers aforesaid come to serve, every day 
there will be produced in the sublime banquet of that king, 1,200 dishes 
of varied food, such as may be fit for a royal table. And let each of 
the aforesaid officers, on the day when he is host, tender a present 
of nine horses, of which three will be for the king’s special use, one 
for the chief amir Mufy. Bairarn Khan Bahadur, 1 * * * 5 * * and the five 
others for such of the select officers as may be fitting. Let all nine 
horses be produced for his auspioious inspection, and mention which 
of them are for the fortunate Nawwdb , and also mention which is for 
such and such an officer,—that having been previously arranged by 
you,—for such statement, though it may appear improper, is right and 
will not look wrong; but by every possible means keep the servants 
in attendance pleased, and show the utmost sympathy and assiduity. 
Soothe the hearts of this body of men which have been clouded 
somewhat by the revolutions of unequal fate, with affection and sym¬ 
pathy, as is proper and pleasing at such seasons. Continue this 
practice throughout till they come to our presence. Thereafter, what 
is proper will be executed by ourselves. After food has been par¬ 
taken of, let sweetmeats and comfits 8 prepared from candy (qand) 
and refined sugar (nab(it)> and various conserves, and risAta-i-khatdl 8 
(Chinese threads), which shall have been perfumed with rose-water, 209 


1 Bayazld has Baharlu, which seems 
preferable. 

8 Paluda or faluda , the same as 

halwd , except that the sliji is boiled 

in milk. Herklots. App. 

5 China or Cathay threads, ap¬ 
parently resembling vermicelli. See 
Yullers II. 39, and Bahdr-i-'ajam. 

Steingass says they are a kind of 
paste lozenge eaten in soup, but 

this hardly agrees with the long , 

description quoted by Yullers. | 


They were made of rice flour, were 
very thin, like silk threads and were 
flavoured with almonds, pistachios, 
rose water, &c. In the B. M. Sloane, 
4093, (Rieu I, 391a), which is a similar 
letter of Tahmasp, but addressed 
to ‘All Qull Khan Shamlu, the 
governor of Sis tan, the expression 
ri&feta-i-fchafdi is not used, but we 
have the apparently nearly synony¬ 
mous phrase ash-i-nidhca. Yullers 
1 1132a. 
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musk i and grey 8 ambergris, be brought in. The governor of the 
pi'ovince 8 ( wil&yat) after performing the duties of service and hos¬ 
pitality, shall put his mind at ease about his province, and escort (his 
Majesty) up to Herat, the capital, not omitting the most minute points 
of service and attendance. When he shall arrive at twelve farsakbs 
from the said province, 4 the asylum of dominion (i. e ., the, governor) 
will leave one of his experienced officers 6 in charge of ouf dear and 
excellent son, that he may take care of the city and wait on the son. 
The remainder of the victorious army from the city and province, and 
its boundaries, consisting of the Hazara, 6 Nikodarl and others, to 
the number of thirty thousand, which number must be exact, shall go 
forth with the asylum of dominion to offer welcome. Tents, awnings 
and necessary furnitures will be conveyed by strings of camels and 
mules, so that a well-ordered camp may come under the Emperor’s 
auspicious glance. When (the governor) is honoured by attendance 
on his Majesty he will, before making any other remarks, convey to 
him many prayers for his welfare on behalf of ourselves. And on 
the same day that he be distinguished by service he will halt in accor¬ 
dance with the rules ( tuzak ) and regulations of an army in camp. 
The asylum of dominion, when he has come on duty, will request 
leave, in order that he may entertain his Majesty, and will establish 
himself for three days in those quarters. On the first day he will 
invest all his (Humayun’s) troops with handsome kh,il‘ats of satin and 
brocade (kamkhab) from Yezd, and of silk (ddrd’ihd) of Mashhad 
and Khaf, and let them all have velvet cloaks ( bdldposh ), 7 and let 
there be given to every soldier and servant two Tabriz! ttimans 8 


1 The musk here referred to seems 
to be a vegetable product. 

8 *Ambar-i-asjiliab. This was the 
best kind. Blochmann 78. 

s Probably a general order for the 
governors of all the provinces passed 
through. 

* Apparently meaning, when Hu- 
mayun arrives within 12 leagues, 
or about 50 miles, of the city of 
Herat. 

* Uimaq. Blochmann 371w, where 
it is stated that the word was origin¬ 


ally the name of a Turkish tribe. 
See also Jarrett, II. 401n. 4 and III. 
117n. The meaning here seems to be 
a confidential subordinate. Is Aimaq 
the right reading P Shaw gives this 
as a tribe near Herat. 

• Jarrett II. 401w. 4. 

7 The word also means a quilt, 
but here probably a cloak or upper 
garment. 

8 Wollaston, (App.), says the 
tuman is a gold coin worth about 
eight shillings, but that it used to 
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for his daily expenses; and provide varied food in accordance with 
the rules already prescribed. And let there be a royal assemblage, 
so that tongues may speak in praise of it and shouts of approbation 
reach the ears of mankind. Let there be made a list of his troops, 
and let it be sent to the sublime court. Let 2,500 1 Tabrlzl tumdna 
be taken from the funds of the Privy Purse which are coming to 
the said capital, and let them be spent for necessary purposes. Let 
the utmost zeal be displayed in service, and let the march from the 
said quarters to the city occupy four days, and let the entertainment 
of each day be the same as on the first. And it is proper that 
at every entertainment the honoured sons of the asylum of dominion 
bind, like servants and waiters, girdles of service on their loins 
and perform worshipful ministration, and that, in thanksgiving that 
such a king, who is a gift from the gifts of God, has become our 
guest, they display the utmost alacrity in service; and do not let 
there be any failure, for the more zeal and devotion are displayed 
in respect of his Majesty, the more will be the approval by us. And 
on the day before he will reach the city, let there be erected at the 
head of the avenue (Jshiydbdn) of the Bagh 'Idgah tents with crimson 
satin on the inside, fine 2 linen between, and Ispahan linen ( misqdli) 
on the top, which, during these days, was reported as being pre¬ 
pared. And let care be taken that at every place where his 210 
Majesty’s gracious heart may take pleasure, and in every flower- 
garden that may be remarkable for its air, its streams, its amenities 
and delights, his Majesty be approached by you in an agreeable 
way, with the hand of respect placed servant-wise on the bosom, 
and that it be represented to him that that camp and army and 
all its paraphernalia are a present (peskkash) to the fortunate 
Nawwab. Also, while on the march, do you continually keep him 
pleased by conversation of a reassuring character. And do you your¬ 
self on the day before he will arrive at the city, leave that station 


be worth much more, and in the time 
of Shah ‘Abbas I. was worth £3. 
Jahangir, quoted by Blochmann, 486, 
makes the Persian iumdn about 
equal to Rs. 33. If so, it might be 
compared with a gold mohur. But 
probably it was a silver coin that the 

54 


soldiers received. 

‘ The MS. has 10,500. The letter 
in Or. 4678 says that from first to 
last 10,000 tiimdns are to be expended. 

* Taiydbi. One MS. has Tabasf, 
i. e., of the town of Tabas, and per¬ 
haps this is correct. 
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after obtaining your dismissal, and proceed to servo our son. Neat 
morning bring out the dear son from liis residence for the purpose 
of giving a welcome. Put on him the suit which we sent him last 
year on New Year's day, and leaving one of the grey-bearded con¬ 
fidential officers of the Taklu family (Uimdq-i-taklii) who may bo 
approved of and trusted by the asylum of dominion, in the capital, 
mount the son on horseback. And, for the time that he is proceeding 
to the city, let the asylum of dominion place Qazzaq Sultan on duty 
(with Humayun), and let 1 2 tents and camels and horses be presented, so 
.that, when the fortunate Nawwab mounts his horse next day, the camp 
may also march, and let tlio aforesaid 3 asylum of dominion be the 
guide. When the son shall come out of the city, strive that all the. 
troops mount in the prescribed order, 8 and that they proceed towards 
the welcoming. When near that king, the Court of Majesty, viz,, 
when the space intervening bo an arrow's flight, let the asylum of 
dominion advance and beg the king not to dismount. If he agree, 4 
let him return immediately and dismount the happy son, and let the 
last go quickly and kiss the thigh and stirrup of that king of Solo¬ 
mon's Court and show all the points of service and respect and honour 
which are possible. Should the fortunate Nawwab not agree, and 
should he dismount, let the son dismount before him and do homage 
and, his Majesty having first mounted, let our son kiss the king's 
hand and mount, and proceeding on thus, ride according to etiquette 
to the camp and the fixed quarters. And let the asylum of dominion 
bo in attendance on tlio king, and close to the son, so that, if 
the king should put any questions to the son, and the son, out of 
bashfulness, be unable to reply, the asylum of dominion .may make 
a proper reply. And in the quarters aforesaid let that son show 
hospitality to the king according to this routine, viz., at about 
9 a.m. let 300 dishes of varied foods be at once presented by way of 
refection. Between the two prayers (at midday) let 1,200 courses 
of varied foods be presented on langari dishes known as muhammad 


1 Cadar, perhaps veils or canopies 
for the women ; as one does not see 
why tents should be required for the 
marching. 

2 Bayazid has “ the asylum of 

dominion ” (i.e., gharafu-d-dln) and 


the aforesaid, via., Qazzaq Sultan, and 
this is probably correct. 

3 Text, shan, but most MSS. have 
san, order or procession. 

4 Bayazid inserts here the word 
fabihdy i. e., “ good ” or “ Be it so." 
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Widni, and also on other plates of porcelain, gold and silver, placing 
covers of gold aud silver over them. After that, let sweet conserves, 
such as may be available, and sweetmeats and comfits—be pre¬ 
sented. After that let seven handsome and good horses be taken 
from the son’s stables, and velvet and satin trimmings be placed on 
them, with gii’ths of fine linen woven with silk, and let white girths 
be placed on red, and black girths on green velvet housings. It is 
proper that Hafiz Sabir Qaq, 1 2 * * * Maulana Qasim QanunT, the harpist, Ustad 
Shah Muhammad, 8 the lxautbois player, 1-Iafiz Dost Muhammad Khafi, 
Ustad Yusuf Maudud , 8 and other famous singers and musicians who 
may be in the city, be always present, and whenever his Majesty 
desire it, please him by singing and playing. And let everyone 
from far and near who may be worthy of that assemblage bo in at¬ 
tendance so that he may be present when called upon, and that they 
may by every possible means make his hours pleasant to him. Further 
let gerfalcons * (skunqdr), and hawks, saker 6 (cargh), sparrow hawks 6 * 
(haska), royal T falcons (shdhm), peregrine 8 falcons ( bahri) and the 
like which may be in the son’s establishment, or that of the asylum 
of dominion or his sons, be presented, and let all his servants have 
silk WiiVats of every kind and colour suitable to each—coloured 
velvets, waved silks (Jchdrd 9 ) and tabna-Jcaldhattiin , in and gold brocade. 
And on ari'ival at the quarters, let his servants be brought before our 
son, who shall, with the munificent ways which are hereditary with 
him from his ancestors, entertain them, giving each a suit of clothes 
and a horse befitting his condition, and let not the largesse (to'each) 
exceed three tumdns. Also let twelve times nine pieces of silk, includ- 


< 


1 Bayazld has Sabir Qaf. Does this 
mean one who has control over the 
Koran, i.e., who knows it off by 
heart. The last three names in this 
list, i.c., Hafiz Dost, &c., are not in 
Bayazid. 

* Blockmann, 613. 

2 Apparently a nom de plume and 

meaning the beloved or the ecsta¬ 

tic ;—from wadd. 

* Also spelt shunqdr ,—the Falco 

Hendersoni, (Scully, App. 2, Shaw’s 

Vocabulary.) 


6 The Saker, or Cherugh of 
Jerdon. 

* Accipiter nisus; it is the female. 

7 Falco peregrinator of Jordon L 
25 ; it is the female. 

8 Scully 1. c. See also list of hawks 
in Burnes’ Travels, and the account 
of hawking in the Am. (Blochmann, 
293, ei seq.) 

9 Moir^e antique. Blochmann, 92 n. 

Kalabaiun of Bloclimann, 91 n., 
who says it is a stuff with gold and 
silk threads. 
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ing velvet, satin,European andYezdi ku'n^Widbj and bafta-shawii (Syrian 
cloth) and other choice materials (be taken), and let three hundred 
gold tumdns be placed in thirty purses, together with the silk afore¬ 
said, and let there be given to every soldier and servant 1 * * three 
Tabriz! tiimdns , which are equal to 600 shahid Let him spend three 
days in the Avenue and in the underground-channel country 
(kdrizgdh). And order that, during these three days, various arti¬ 
ficers make a cahdr-taq-bandi 3 from the gate of the Cahar Bagh, which 
is a royal palace, to the Avenue which is in the Bagh ‘ Ldgah. And 
let one of the officers aforesaid be a coadjutor with each artificer, so 
that by their mutual rivalry every craft and excellent device may be 
executed. This is excellent that, as the king hath exalted this 
country by his distinguished advent, he should first come to a city 
which is the light of the eyes of mankind. Let there then be brought 
before his alchemic eye genial and sweet-spoken persons, such as are 
in this city, so that he may have cause for cheerfulness. On the third 
day when your mind shall be at rest with regard to the cahdr-tdq, the 
City-Avenue, and the brightening up of the Cahar Bagh let heralds 
212 be appointed in the city, its wards, and the environs, and the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, to proclaim that all the men and women of the city 
shall assemble on the morning of the fourth day in the Avenue 
(khiydbdn ), and that in every shop and bazar , where carpets and cloths 
shall be spread in order, the women and maidens 4 * will be seated, 
and, as is the rule in that city, the women will engage in pleasant 6 


i The text does not seem quite 
correct here. All the I.O. MSS. 
have lasjikarl and not merely lash - 
leaf and the proper reading seems 
to be lasjikarl u ba liar ncifar . The 

account about the tumans is not 

clear. Perhaps the 300 gold tumans 

were a special present to Humayun. 

And perhaps the 30 purses were to 
be made of the silk. 

* The shahi is worth about a half 
penny, so that if the tuman be 
reckoned at 8/8 three would be about 
equal to 600 shahi. The figures in 
the text are, however, doubtful. 


s An erection with four domes; a 
quadrangular tent, or canopy, appa¬ 
rently. 

4 Text, beglid , i. e., chiefs, but I 
take the word to be baikahd t i. e. f 
maidens from beka which P. de 
Courteille renders femme non mariee. 

6 Bar maqdm-isliirm kdri u shxrin 
gut dar ayand. One of the meanings 
of maqdm is a musical tone, and kar 
and katha are used by Babar to 
mean airs or melodies. See his 
Memoirs, Erskine 197 and 198, and 
notes. So possibly all that is meant 
here is that the women were to recite 
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sayings and doings with the comers and goers. Apd from every 
ward and lane let the masters 1 of melody coine forth, so that the 
like of it will not be seen in any other city of the world. And bid 
all the people come forth to offer welcome. After all this has been 
arranged, let the king be respectfully asked to put the foot of 
dominion in the stirrup of auspiciousness, and to mount on horse¬ 
back. Our son will proceed alongside of his Majesty, but so that the 
head and neck of the latter's horse be in front.# You, the asylum 
of dominion, will follow close behind, so that, if he should put any 
questions about the buildings, the palaces, and gardens, you may 
make suitable reply. And when he shall come with auspiciousness 
to the city, he will visit the Cahar Bagh. And let him alight in the 
small garden which was made at the time of our residence in that 
delicious city for the purpose of our living there and of reading and 
writing, and which is at present known by the name of Bagh Shahl. 
And make the baths in the Cahar Bagh white and clean, and also the 
other baths, and make them fragrant with rose-water and musk, so 
that, whenever he is inclined, he may have a place for bodily repose. 

On the first day our son will show hospitality with abundance of 
provisions, and when he shall have gone to his repose, you, the 
asylum of dominion, will display hospitality in the manner that will 
be described below. 5 When he (Humayun) enters the city, you will 


and sing to the passers by. Most 
likely, however, the word kari refers 
to dancing. See Vambery’s History 
of Bokhara, p. 242, note, where he 
describes a dance known as the 
Herat!. Mohan Lai, Burnes* 
sJfi, rather maliciously observes that 
all the women of Herat know how 
to sing and dance, but show these 
accomplishments neither to their 
husbands nor to their relations, but 
merely to their friends. 

A This might mean women as well 
as men. 

2 The letter in B. M. MS. Or. 467 
is still more explicit. The head of 
the prince’s horse is to be on a line 


with Humayiin’s stirrup, and the 
head of the tutor’s horse on a line 
with the prince’s stirrup. 

& A. F. appears to have missed out 
some words here. In BayazTd 96, 
we have “ On the first day our son 
will show his Majesty abundant and 
excellent hospitality, and at night 
when he (the son) shall have gone 
to rest, the asylum of dominion 
(Sharafu-d-din) will call the great 
officers into his presence and direct 
that each one of them shall entertain 
the king who is favoured by God, 
one day in one of the gardens. On 
two other days, the son will entertain 
him, and after that the asylum of 
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make a report on the same day and despatch it to the sublime court. 
And let it be arranged that Mu'izzu-d-din Husain kaldntar (magis¬ 
trate), of Herat, appoint a good writer who is a man of experience, 
to write a full diary from the day that the 500 make the reception 
(, istiqbdl ) to the day that he comes to the city, and let it be sealed 
and despatched by the asylum of dominion, and let all the stories 
and remarks, good or bad, which pass in the assemblage, be reduced 
to writing and be sent by the hands of trusty persons, so that we 1 
be fully informed of all that occurs. 

The entertaining by the asylum of dominion will be as follows : 
Three thousand dishes of food, sweetmeats, syrups {shira) and fruits 
will be prepared, and the necessary furniture will be arranged 
as follows -.—First, fifty tents and twenty awnings, and the large 
store-tent 1 which was reported to have been prepared for his 
Majesty’s special use, with twelve pairs of carpets of twelve cubits 
and ten cubits, and seven pairs of carpets of five cubits, nine 
231 strings of female camels, 250 porcelain plates, large and small, 
and other plates and pots, all with bright covers, , and also tinned 
(qalqal‘i kardcv), and two strings of mules let the asylum of domi¬ 
nion present on the occasion of his entertainment; and let the 
officers conduct their entertainments as follows :—Let them present 
food, sweetmeats and comfits to the extent of 1,500 plates, aud also 
three horses, a string of camels and a string of mules, which shall 
have first been seen and approved by the asylum of dominion. 
The governors of Ghurian, Fushanj, 8 and Karshu will show hospit¬ 
ality in their own country. The governor of Bakharz,* in Jam, 
and the governors of Khaf, Tarshiz, 5 Zawaha and Muhawwalat 8 


dominion will himself entertain him 
according to the method which wdl 
now be described. When he (Huma- 
yun) enters tlie city, &c. 

1 The after auza 1 in text 

seems wrong. By the phrase Nawwab 
humdyun-i-^^ Tahmasp means him¬ 
self. See text 207,1.10. 

2 Ccidar-i-buzivrg <xl(ib(it<x. Qu. abtxit 
or abtdly Persian batat , provisions. 
See Lane 148c. Perhaps it is what 
Abu.'1-fazl calls in the Ain , (Bloch- 


mann, 48.) offices and workshops 
(buyutat). 

& Bushangof Yaqiit. Jarrett III. 
87. 

4 Macgregors Khurasan I. 253 and 
II. 146. 

6 Bloclimann 605m. and MacgrO^ 
gor’s map, Jarrett III. 86m, It is 
a dependency of Nl&kapur. 

0 Macgregor II. 145, Muhawwalat 
etymologically means barren tracts. 
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will entertain at Sarai Farhad which is five parasangs 1 from 


Mashhad.* 


1 Written farsangi here. It is 
farsahhi earlier in the letter. 

* This letter seems to have been 
greatly admired and appears in 
several collections of letters. It 
also appears in the Ma'dsir-i-ralvimi 
but merely as a copy from the Ak~ 
barnama. Brskine thinks that A. F. 
copied it from Bayazid, and this 
is very likely. There are occasional 
omissions and alterations in A. F.’s 
transcript which were probably 
made by him as improvements, or to 
show that he was not a servile 
copyist. Thus A. F. omits in one 
place the title Jannat-ashiydni which 
in Bayazid is given by Tahmasp 
to his own father, Isma‘Il, but 
which perhaps A. F. considered too 
sacred to be applied to anybody 
but Humayun, Then in the list of 
ffumayun’s titles at the beginning 
of the letter we have in Bayazid 
after the words “ ( adl-gustarT (dis¬ 
penser of justice), and before the 
words Jchdqdn-isikandar-nisJidn — the 
jingling addition of sahib-i-dev-u - 
pa/ri, lord of demons and fairies, 
which A. F. perhaps omitted as not 
being sufficiently dignified. On the 
other hand, A. F. gives the names 
of three persons who are to enter¬ 
tain Humayun, which do not occur 
in Bayazid. 

Biiyazid says the document was 
produced on 20th Bajab, 1000 H. 
by Mir Mirdad Juvlni, ddrdgka of 
the records, and that he made an 
exact copy of it. Probably he did, 
for at the end ho seems also to have 
copied an endorsement or other 


writing on the document to the effect 
that in 990 A. H. a copy was taken 
for the TdriJch-i-alfi, (Record of a 
thousand years). Possibly, however? 
this was an endorsement made simul¬ 
taneously with Bayazld’s copy and 
meant to show that the copy was 
made for Bayazld’s use in connec¬ 
tion with the TariJc[i4-alfi. The 990 
may be the era of the rihlat or 
death of Muhammad which was 
adopted by Akbar for this work, and 
which began ten years after the 
Hijra. I have examined the copy 
of the second volume of the Tdr.-i- 
alfi in the B. M. Or. 465, but the 
letter is not in it. Indeed the events of 
Hum ay un’s reign are very cursorily 
referred to, and as if it was contem¬ 
plated that they should be dealt with 
separately by A. F. 

In his introduction to the letter, 
Bayazid tells us that Humayn# took 
counsel with Ahmad Sultan about 
visiting the Sh ah, and that Ahmad 
recommended him to go by Tabas- 
kilakl as being the shortest, but that 
Humayun said that life was un¬ 
certain, and that as he had heard 
much praise of Herat (perhaps from 
his parents) he would like to go that 
way. So he went by Uk and there was 
met by ‘All Sultan, a relation of 
Sharafu-d-din. Both Ahmad Sultan 
and Sharafu-d-dln wrote to Tahmasp 
and received replies. 

In B.M.MS. Or. 4678, Rieu’s Cat. 
Supplement, there is at p. 1175 et 
8eq., a letter from Tahmasp to 
Sharafu-d-dln which closely resem¬ 
bles that given by A. F., but still & 
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When his Majesty Jahanbanl Jannat-ashiyanl came near Farah, 1 
the Shah's ambassador and his Majesty's messenger arrived, and his 
Majesty was made aware that the king of Persia regarded his advent 
as a great gain and was delighted at it. His Majesty, being a mine 
of courtesy, could not resist going to c Iraq and so pleasing his faith¬ 
ful companions. He placed the foot of resolve in the stirrup of 
dominion and went on with a firm determination towards Herat. At 
every stage some one of the notables and grandees of Khurasan came 
out to meet him, and waited upon him as if he had been one of his 
own confidential courtiers. The sound of the royal cortege opened 
the gates of joy for the inhabitants, and the people of many towns, 
such as Jam, 8 Turbat, 8 Sarakhas, 4 Isfaraln, 5 came to Herat in ex¬ 
pectation of the sublime advent. When the couriers of Tatar 6 Sultan, 
and of the nobles of Khurasan, who had gone forth to welcome him, 
reported to Muhammad Khan that the sublime procession had come 
near the Ziyaratgah 7 the latter himself came out, accompanied by the 
nobles such as Wais Sultan, Shah Qull Sultan and the distinguished 
men of learning such as Mir Murtaza Sadr, Mir Husain of Kerbala 
and other excellent persons, and by the people generally. At the 
head of the Bridge of Malan, 8 which is a famous resort in Herat, they 


far from being the same letter. It 
seem% to be dated Wednesday, 5th 
Shawwal 950, unless indeed that be 
the date of Sharafu-d-din's letter 
which is being replied to. 

1 Or Farrab, 164 miles S. of Herat. 
See Tar. Rash. 205 and Meynard’s 
Yaqut , 420. It is in Slstan, and is 
now under Afghanistan. Hunters 
I. G. I. 35. 

s Halfway between Herat and 
Mashhad. 

8 Probably Turbat-i-Haidari, S. of 
Mashhad. 

♦ N.-N.-W. Herat, on road to Merv 
and a long way from Herat. Per¬ 
haps Carakhs is meant. 

8 This too is a remote place S. 
of Burjnaid and N. W. of Nlshapur. 
Also called Mihrjan, Jarrett III. 85. 


6 Not mentioned in Tahmasp’s 
letter as given by A. F., but in the 
copy in Or. 4678 Tatar Beg is direct¬ 
ed to be sent out to welcome Huma- 
yiin. 

7 There are many shrines near 
Herat. I do not know which this 
is. See Yates’s Notes on Herat, J. A. 
S. B. 56 for 1887, p. 84. 

8 Babar’s Mem. 207n. Frskine says, 
Malan is the name of the river that 
passes Herat coming from the east. 
If so, it is another name for the 
Harl Rud. It is also spelt MalTn, 
Jarrett III. 87. Conolly II. 51 says, 
“Four miles from the city we crossed 
the Herirood by a long bridge of 
brick called Pool-i-Moulaun, which 
gives a name to the river. So much 
of the water had been drawn off 
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met him and conveyed to him the ghali's felicitations and those res¬ 
pectful greetings which are magnanimity's essence. It had already 
been arranged that the roads should be swept and watered from the 
Hsian Bridge up to the Jahanara Garden, and that the grandees 
and the ingenious men (%urafd) 1 of the city should come from either 
side and wait upon him. When the royal party arrived at a certain 8 
stage Sultan Muhammad Mlrza came and welcomed him, and paid his 
reverential respects. That fortunate Prince and the other great 
officers treated! Aim ^11 honour and respect. From the Ziyaratgah 214 
to Pul-x-Malan, and from thence to the Jahanara Garden—a distance 
of three or four leagues, the whole plain and the heights were filled 
with spectators from the city and the villages, and the crowd and the 
rejoicings were such as nftver occur but at the ‘Id and on New Year's 
day. On 1st ZTlqa'da, 8 950 (27th January, 1544), he alighted atBagh 
Jahanara. Muhammad Khan gave a royal feast and tendered large 
pi’esents. At the first assembly Sabir Qaq, the foremost reciter in 
Khurasan and ‘Iraq, chanted an ode of Amir Sffialn 4 to the air 
Sihgdh 6 so that even rapt devotees were moved by it. In truth it 
was very appropriate and affecting. It began thus— 

“ Blest the abode to which such a moon hath come, 

August the world where there is such a king." 

When he came to the verse 

“ Be nor grieved nor glad at terrestrial pain or pleasure 
For the world is sometimes this and sometimes that" 


ah>ve, that the stream here was 
^considerable, but it was swift, and 
clear as a diamond.” Mohan Lai says 
it bad 33 arches, but now only 27. 

1 I adopt the variant. The text 
has shurafd nobles. 

* Perhaps it should be “ the stage 
of Parqara.” 

s I have already remarked that 
this date seems wrong. It is also 
inconsistent with A. F/s statement 
that the Persian New Year was near 
at hand for that occurs in the middle 
of March. 

4 A Persian poet of the first 
55 


half of the 15th century, Rieu 
640a. 

6 Sih hah in text. Sihgdh, i. e., 
three times, is the name of an air. 
Vide Vullers II. 3545. and theBurhan-* 
i-Qati‘. Babar p. 19 speaks of the 
Cargah key. I think the reference is 
to a musical air, but the words, which 
are darmctqdm-isih hah, may mean a 
place, viz., the Kahdastan, Tar. Raa]i. 
20 6n., and Babar 207 who mentions 
both the bridge of Kah. and the Kah¬ 
dastan. For the use of the words 
dar maqam, to mean in the manner 
or fashion, see above p, 428, note 5, 
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His Majesty Jahanbdni was touched and deeply affected, and poured 
presents into the skirts of his hopes. 

As Herat and its sights pleased him much, and the New Year 
festival was at hand he stayed several days there. Whenever he rode 
out sight-seeing Muhammad Khan was in attendance and paid his 
respects and scattered gold on each side of his Majesty. Every 
day he visited some famous spot, and on each occasion there was a 
joyous assemblage. Everything was managed on a prescribed plan. 
Sometimes his heart was solaced with the (the ot 

underground channels) and sometimes tU© Ba gh Murad, the Bagh 
Khiyaban, the Bagh Zaghand and the B*agh Safed 1 2 were visited- 
In every flowering spot there were particoloured assemblages. Also 
on these days he visited the shrines of the grefrt saints, especially that 3 
of Khwaja ‘Abdullah An sari, the Saint of Herat. May his grave be 
holy ! Ascetics, religious persons, lofty-souled men and famous men 
of learning were honoured by his company. 

When the festivities of the New Year were over and the places 
of recreation had been visited, he proceeded towards Holy Mashhad 
by the way of Jam. At this time Ahmad Sultan, Governor of Slstan, 
215 who had accompanied his Majesty hitherto, took leave to go to his 
own province. On 5th Zilhajja 4 he reached Jam and visited the shrine 
of His Highness Zhinda Pil Ahmad-i-Jam. When he approached 
Mashhad S&ah Qull Sultan Istajlu who was the governoi of the 
province, came out to welcome him, accompanied by the leading 




1 Babar 207, Tar . Rash . 83. 

a Babar 1. c. 

& Yates I. c. p. 100, &c. It is at 
a place called Gazargah (Bleaching 
ground) which is said by Major 
Raverty to derive its name from 
being a graveyard, i . e., a place where 
bones are bleached. It is at the 
foot of the hills and some two miles 
north-east of the city. Yates, 83 and 
Conolly II. 24. 

4 =29th February, 1544, but I think 
this must be a mistake for 5th Mu. 
harram =29th March, 1544. We are 
told immediately below that Hu- I 


mayun arrived at Maghhad on 15ffc 
Muharram, and surely he would 
hardly have taken six weeks to get 
there from Jam. Besides we are told 
that he spent the Persian New Year 
at Herat which he could not have 
done if he had left it in February. 
If the date given in J. R. A. S. for 
January, 1897, p. 47, be correct, Hu- 
znayun must have paid a second visit 
to Jam some ten months later, for 
the date of the inscription put up 
by him there is 14th Shawwal, 951= 
29th December, 1544. 
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Saiyids, and all paid their respects. On 15th Muharram, 951, he 
reached Holy Mashhad and visited the shr ne of (Imam) RizavJ,— 
may the blessing of God be upon him ! He spent some days in the 
precincts of that noble building. Thence he went to NTshapur. 
Shamsu-d-din ‘All Sultan, who governed there, came with great and 
small and paid his respects, and was prompt with various services. 
His Majesty visited the turquoise 1 mines in that neighbourhood, 
and from thence went to Sabzawar and from thence to Daraaghan. 
Among the marvellous things of that place is an ancient founts : n * 
which has a talisman from of old, to wit, whenever any dirty thing 
falls into the fountain a storm arises, and the sky grows dark 
from the force of the wind and the dust. This too he examined 
with the eye of prescience. How many things are there not in the 
wondrous workshop of the Creator, the understanding of which does 
not come within the scope of our thoughts and imaginings ? From 
Dainaghan he went on to Bisbam 8 and as the shrine of Bahrtami * 
Shaikh Bayazid Bistauu (may his grave be sanctified) was not on the 
line of road he turned aside to visit it. From thence he proceeded 


i These still exist. Reclus ix. 225. 
They are at a place called MaMin, 
t.e., the mine, N.-W. Nlshapur 
8 D’Herbelot s. v. Bad khan eh. In 
Eastern Persia by Goldsmid and 
others, p. 381. We find the following, 
“ Ferrier has written of the high 
wind so prevalent here. The Per¬ 
sians say that it is occasioned by a 
mystic spring in the mountain about 
two far salchs off which, the moment 
anything dirty is thrown into it, 
causes a tremendous gale to blow, 
which lasts several days, till the 
spring is purified, and a sentry is 
always kept at tlie well to prevent 
tampering with its waters. It is 
said that when the Shah passed 
through Damghan en route for 
Mashhad, being incredulous of the 
story ho ordered some of his suite 


to throw dirt into the spring when 
immediately such a wind arose that 
the royal camp was rolled up like 
so imich paper, and the Shah was 
compelled to have the cistern com¬ 
pletely cleaned out and purified be¬ 
fore the wind would cease.” Dama- 
ghan is supposed to be the old capi¬ 
tal of the Parbhians, the Hecatom- 
pylos of the Greeks. It may be 
noted that Babar, 149, tells a story 
about a fountain in Ghazni, similar 
to that about the one in Damaghan. 

8 Jarrett III. 85 n. and Meynard 
104. It is N. Shahrad. 

* i. e. swelling ocean. Bayazld 
belongs to the 8bh and 9fch century 
A.D. Jarrett III. 352 and 359, and 
Khazina-al-A$flya I. 519. He was a 
very famous saint and the founder 
of a religious order. 
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towards Samnan 1 and halted at Siifiabad * 3 where is the tomb of 
Shaikh ‘Alau-d-daula Samnani (may his grave be sanctified !). 

Whether on the march or when halting, it was his Majesty’s 
excellent practice to visit the shrines of Divine woi’shippers and to 
seek inspiration from the mental and physical circumambulation of 
the awakened of heart. 8 At every station that he reached the 
governors and grandees came forward to do him homage and on 
many occasions there came from the §hah affectionate messages and 
splendid presents. 

As the cavalcade reached Rey 4 * the Shah left QazwTn with the 
intention of going into summer quarters and proceeded towards 
Sultaniya 6 and Surllq. His Majesty JahanbanI halted at Qazwin, 6 
which was at that time the ghah’s capital. The grandees and in¬ 
habitants generally came out to welcome him. He remained some 
days there, visiting the remarkable buildings and holy places in the 
city, and taking up his abode in the house of Khwaja 'Abdulgham 
who was the city Magistrate ( Kaldntar ) and where the Shah had for- 
216 merly resided. From there he sent Bairam Khan to the Shab, whose 
cortege had nearly reached its destination when Bairam Khan arrived. 
He conveyed his message and then returned from that stage 7 with 
joyful foot. Thereafter his Majesty proceeded to Sulfcaniya. The 
Shah was encamped between Abhar 8 and Sultaniya. When his 
Majesty arrived near that residence the great officers came, one after 
the other, and paid their respects. After that Bahrain Mirza and 


1 Jarrett III. 85 and Meynard 317. 

3 Apparently there is some mis¬ 
take here. Sufiabad lies far to the 

east of Samnan and Bistiim, and 

would naturally be reached by Hu- 

mayun before them. It is N. Sab- 

zawar and N.-W. Nishapur. 

8 Jarrett III. 376, He was a 
famous Sufi and author of a book 
on religion, and also of one on 
general history. He died 736 A.H. 
(1336); see Bieu Cat. I. 413a. 

4 Meynard 273 and Jarrett III. 
84. It is the Eagas of the Book of 
Tobit. 


6 Jarrett III. 83. 

6 Meynard 441. 

7 Firishta calls the place Bilaq-^ 
i-Qadar (the name of the son of Ish- 
mael). There is unconscious irony 
in A. F.’s remarks. If Jauhar’s 
account, Stewart 62, is to be trusted, 
Bairam had cause to be glad that 
he got away safely from the Shah's 
presence. 

8 Bayazid says the meeting was 
in Zangan. Badaoni I. 444, calls 
it llaq Surtaq. Abhar is W. Qazwin 
and is described by Chardin. See 
also Meynard 11 and Jarrett III. 83. 
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Sam Mlrza, fclie Shfih’s honoured brothers came and welcomed him. 
In Jumada-al-awwal, 951 (July, 1544), the S^ah himself welcomed 1 * him 
with all the observances of respect and honour, and had an interview 
with him in which all the conditions of reverence and veneration 
were fulfilled. In a noble palace, on the gilding of which skilful 
artists had long been engaged and in which they had displayed 
miracles* of craftmanship, an enchanting picture-gallery received 
its inauguration by the interview with his Majesty JahanbfmT. A 
regal assemblage took place, and in accordance with the canons of 
magnanimity and the requirements of condolence and exalted in¬ 
quiries after welfare there was sympathy and mutual discourse. The 
gates of sincerity and honouring having been unclosed, those of 
sociability and gaiety opened of themselves, and high converse 
ensued. Mlrza Qasim 3 of Gunabad in his book of poems (MasnavT) 
in which the Shah is celebrated has spoken as follows of the interview 
between those two illustrious potentates :— 

Verse . 

Two Lords of Conjunction in one banquet-hall 
Made a syzygy like the sun and moon. 

Two lustrous visions for Fortune’s eye, 

Two blessed 'Id for month and year, 

Two stars making heaven resplendent 
Side by side in one spot like the Farqadain, 4 * * * 8 
Two eyes of the world in companionship 
Joining in courtesy like two eye-brows, 

Two auspicious portents in one sign (burj), 

Two glorious pearls in one casket ( darj ). 


1 Istiqbdl farmuda, y as if Tahmasp 

had gone forward to meet Humayun, 

but according to Jauhar, who was 

probably an eyewitness, the only 
istiqbdl made by Tahmasp was his 

advancing to the. edge of the carpet. 

* Yad-i-baizd, lit. a white hand, the 
reference being to the transfigured 

hand of Moses. 

8 A Persian poet with the title of 
Qasitni. Rieu Cat. 660a and 6616, 
and Blochmann 591. Guuabad is the 


Junabiz of Yaqut, Meynard 165. 
It belongs to the province of Nlsha- 
pur. The form GQnabad is said to 
be wrong. It lies S. Nishapur and 
nearly due W. Herat. Qasim! wrote 
a poetical history (Shahnama) of 
Shah Isma‘!l and another of his son 
Tahmasp. 

4 The two calves, the name of two 
bright stars near the Pole, 0 and y 
of Ursa Minor. Lane 2387a. 
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The Shah observed “ The glorious Creator and Bestower of Worlds 
made the conquest of India, achieved by his Majesty Glti-sitani 
Firdus-nmkam, the key of the treasure-house of universal sway 
for your world-compassing sword. Every failure and infirmity which 
hath in these days appeared in administration and world-rule arose 
from the disservice and discord of disloyal brothers. Over this 
you had no control. In mundane affairs fraternal unanimity is 
217 of high import, and is a disentangler of perplexities. In this present 
regard ourselves as your younger 1 brother and know us to be a helper 
and a supporter, for—our life on it—we shall succour you to the 
height of your desire. We acknowledge old ties, and shall fulfil 
whatever assistance may be necessary. Should we be required to 
go in person as your auxiliary we will go.” He spoke many sincere 
words and such as bore the impress of magnanimity. For several 
days they held Cyrus-like festivities. His Majesty the Shah entered 
personally into all the arrangements, and every day had a novel 
entertainment. There was increase of formal and spiritual beauty, 
and day by day he waxed more and more friendly and affectionate. 
How can feasts be described when so great a Shah was in his own 
person the caterer? What gold-embroidered velvet and silken 2 
canopies there were and what numbers of wrought pavilions and lofty 
tents there were! 

Far as the eye could reach, silken rugs and precious carpets 
were laid 3 out and thereby were spread pleasure and joy. What 
account can be given of how in the important matter of the distribu¬ 
tion of presents and rareties he gave his personal attention to the 
subject ? How tell of the choice horses of Media with embroidered 
and golden saddles aq/1 the splendid housings and trappings, of the 
adorned mules of Bard'a, 4 of the strangely 6 shaped camels, male or 
female, with valuable coverings, of the many scimitars and daggers 
set with jewels and the like, of the fine linen, and the robes (pdstin) 
of the marten (kesh) and the red 6 fox, the ermine (sanjdb), and 


I Tahmasp was about eight years 
younger than Hum ay un. 

* Tdja baf,, a kind of silk, Bloch- 
mann 93. 

8 There is a play on words here. 
Joy was spread out like a carpet. 


* Apparently the name of a dis¬ 
trict in Persia. 

b BadV paikar. In Am, text I. 146, 
Blochmann 143, A. F. calls the camel 
shigarf paikar. 

8 Jalghdwa in text, and there is 
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fcbe squirrel * (tin), mid also the dresses of gold brocade, velvet, silk 
(taja) y satin, figured silks from Europe (mushajjar-i-Firingi), and 
Yezd, and Kasdan ? Many basins, ewers, and candlesticks of gold 
and silver set with rubies and pearls, many gold and silver dishes, 
ornamented tents, grand carpets, the marvel of the age for size and 
beauty, and other regal articles were brought one by one before his 
Majesty’s holy glance. Money and goods were distributed to all the 
followers, and royal courtesies were interchanged. 

His Majesty Jahanbam on the day of the great festival presented 
to the Shah as the gift 2 of a traveller a diamond 3 of great value— 
worth the revenues of countries and climes, together with 250 
Badakhshan rubies. Without a doubt, all the expenditure which the 
§hah, whether from his privy purse, or through his officers, incurred 
on account of his Majesty Jah&nbanT from the time of his entering 
the country to his exit therefrom was hereby repaid more than four 
times over. From thence they went to Sul1;5nTya and there held 
Cyrus-like festivities. In the intervals between these glorious seasons 218 
of fortunate conjunctions a cloudiness of heart was created on both 
sides through the instigation of sundry strife-mongers, 4 but the 
turbidity did not last long, and was washed away by the waters of 
cleansing. His Majesty the Shah made every day new arrangements 
for pleasure and joy. Among other things he ordered the amuse¬ 
ment of a hunting-drive (shilcdr-i-qamargha) , and his army drove the 
beasts of the plain a ten days’ journey up to a spring known as the 
Savuq Bulaq 6 which is the first stage of the Zailaq Bllaq. 6 His 


the variant chalghdtva . P. de Cour- 
teille has in his Diet, and trans¬ 

lates “renard rouge, pelisse faite 
avec sa peau.” 

1 In Shaw’s Turk! Diet, tiyin 
is given as a Kazzak word for a 
squirrel. 

8 Ba rasm-i-amnaghani. See Bur- 
han-i-Qati*. 

8 No doubt this was Babar’s dia¬ 
mond and probably the Koh-i-niir. 
B. M. MS. Or. 153, p. 5 8b, says it 
was Babar’s diamond, and that it 
weighed 6\ misqals, and that Shah 


Tahmasp afterwards sent it to Nizam 
Shah ruler of the Deccan. 

4 Referring to Bah ram Mfrza, the 
Shah’s brother and also to some 
disloyal servants of Humayun. See 
Nigiimuddm, Ferishta, Jauhar and 
also Badaoni I. 444. 

6 Bulaq means a spring in TurkT. 
Perhaps the correct name is Suj 
Bulaq, i. e ., the cold spring. This is 
near the Takht-i-Sulaiman which is 
mentioned by Jauhar as the scene of 
a hunt. 

6 Bilaq means a garden and also 
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Majesty Jahanbam and the Shah entered the hunting-ground to¬ 
gether and gave new lustre to the arts of horsemanship and game- 
slaying. After that Bahratn Mirza, Sam Mirza, and after them 
Bairam Khan. HajI Muhammad KokT, Shah Quli 1 Sultan Muhrdar 
(seal-keeper, or chancellor), Roshan Koka, Hasan Koka, and many 
others of his Majesty Jahanbani’s trusty followers were permitted 
to enter the qamargha • Several of the Shah’s officers were bidden 
to enter, such as ‘Abdalla Khan Istajlu, son-in-law of the great 
Sh fth Isma’il, Abiil Qasira Khalfa, Slundak* Sultan, Qurci BashI 
Afshar, Badar Khan Istajlu and some others. After a time a general 
permission to enter was given. Everyone of the soldiers and troopers 
engaged in seizing and binding 8 the game. Meanwhile Bahrain 
Mirza, who had a grudge against the Khalfa intentionally 4 * shot an 
arrow at him so that he died. Out of consideration for the Mlrza no 
one mentioned this to the Shah. After this troops were sent away in 
order that a fresh qamargha might be made at Sulaiman’s 6 Pool 
(Hanz-i-Snlaimdn). When they assembled, hunting, more majorum, 
was resumed, and here they spent some time also in playing 6 polo 
and in archery. 7 On this day as the archery was keen (lit. the qabaq - 


an underground building used to 
avoid the heat. 

1 There seems some mistake here, 
for this man is mentioned by Bayazid 
as a servant of the Shah. Bloch- 
mann has several Shah Qulls, but 
none of them is entitled Sultan. A. F. 
however later on, I. 266 gives this 
title to the Shah Quli who was Bai- 
ram’s sister’s son and became Kh an 
Jah an. But he can hardly be the 
Shah Quli of the hunt for he had 
not then come from Qandabar. It 
would seem from Bayazid 176 that 
the person meant is Husain Quli 
brother of the Governor of Sistan. 
Bayazid states that Humayun made 
him his seal-keeper when at Qan- 
dahar. 

2 Bayazid calls him Slindak. 

b The Lucknow ed. has kvshian, 
“ killing.” 


4 Of : Elliot Y. 219. Considering 
how easily an accident could occur 

(vide the story of Adrastus in Hero¬ 
dotus), and the dislike of Humayan’s 
party for Bahram, who seems to 
have given his brother good advice 
about Humayun, one feels inclined 
to think this charge of murder un¬ 
founded. Bayazid does not tax the 
Mirza with it. Nor apparently did 
Tahmasp suspect his brother, and 
yet he must have heard of the 
occurrence. 

6 See Reel us ix. 185 and 252. 

6 Cauganbdzi. See A. F.’s account 
of the game in Bloclimann 297. 

7 Qabaqanddzi . A kind of tilting 
at the ring, but the weapon used was 

an arrow. There is an allusion to this 
game in the Gulistan III. 27. See 
Vullers II. 710 for a full description 
of it, and also Dozy’s Diet. s. v. 
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bazar was hot) Bair&m Beg received the title of Khan and llaji Muham¬ 
mad Kokl that of Sultan. At the close of this reunion the list 1 
of the 12,000* horse who had been designated to march with the 
Shah's son Prince Murad as the king's auxiliaries was presented to 
his Majesty together with the list of supplies which were to be desy 
patched along with his Majesty Jahanbanl. The following is tb: 
of the exalted persons who were appointed to take part in tl 
expedition:— • 

List . 

1. Mirza Murad, 

2. Bada gh Khan Qajar, 3 the Mlrza's tutor. 

3. Shah Qull Sultan Afshar, governor of Kirman. 

4. Ahmad Sultan Sbamlu, son of Muhammad Khalifa. 

5. Sanjab Sultan Afshar, governor of Farah. 

6. Yar ‘All Sultan Takiu. 

7. Sultan ‘All Afshar. 

8. Sulfcan Qull * Qurclbashi a relation of Muhammad Khan 
(governor of Herat). 

9. Ya'qub Mirza, taghai ('maternal uncle) of Sultan Muhammad 
Khudabanda (Talimasp’s eldest son). 

10. Sultan Husain Qull Shamlu. brother of Afpnad Sultan 
governor of Sistan. 

11. Adliam Mirza, son of Deo 5 Mirza, 

12. Tahamtan Mirza, son of Deo Sultan. 

13. Haidar Sultan Shaibam. 6 

14 & 15. His sons ‘All Qull and Bahadur. 

16. Maqsud Mirza Akhta Begl, son of Zainu-d-din Sultan 
Shamlu. 


3()3a. Qabaq , it seems, properly 
m ,eans a gourd. Humayun’s servants 
wpuld be proficient at the game for 
tln?y played it in India before the 
days of 8her Khan. See Khwanda- 
m f r *s Humayunnama 1496, of B. M. 

Qr. 1762 Rieu Cat. 1024a. 

1 gjgjpar. Possibly it here means 
review. Bayazid says that the tumdr 
of the stores was made over to Hu- 
§6 


mayun’s lieutenants ( wukala ). 

2 10,000 in Bayazid. 

8 Text Qacar. 

4 The ‘Ali Sultan of Bayazid. 

6 11 and 12 were brothers accord¬ 
ing to Bayazid so that Deo Sultan 
and Deo Mirza are one and the same 
person. 

* Several MSS. have Sistani. 
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J 7. Muhammadi Mirza, grandson of Jahan SJhah Mlrza, 1 known 
as SShah Yezdl 8 Beg. 

1 8. Kacal Istajlu. 

'All Sultan Culaq, 8 sister's son of Muhammad Khan. 
AbiVl-fatb Sultan Afshar. 

Hasan Sultan Shamlu.* 

Yadgar Sultan Moslu (i. e., of Mosul). 

Ahmad Sultan Alash Aghll Istajlu. 

Safi Wall Sultan, descendant. * * 6 of the Sufis, Khalifa of the 


19. 

20 . 
° 1 , 


24. 
Rumlu. 

25. 

26. 


'All Beg Zulfiqarkush. 6 

Muhammadi Beg Kitabdar (librarian) Qajar. 

Likewise there were nominated 300 cuirassiers of the §hah's 
bodyguard 7 with fitting equipments. After the conclusion of this 
reunion an order was given that there should be a third hunt 8 in 
Aq-i-Ziyarat which is the last stage before the summer-quarters of 
Surllk. 9 Various rejoicings and festivities occurred, and all the para¬ 
phernalia of delectation were gathered together. In the charming 


t Bayazld has Badshah instead of 
Mirza after Jahan Shales name, no 
doubt because he was the son of Qara 
Yusuf of the Black Sheep. He was 
killed in 1467. See D’Herbelot art. 
Jehan Shah. 

a Apparently Bird! or Bard! is the 
true reading, Erskine II. 294. If so 
he was apparently Shah Bird! Bay at 
the brother of Bayazld, and the man 
who renounced the world and be¬ 
came a religious poet under the style 
of Bahram Saqqa. See Bayazld 19a. 

8 Julaq in text, but cnlaq, which 
means “ one-handed/’ is probably 
correct. 

4 BumlU in Bayazld. 

6 Wcdad-i-§vfian Khallfct Rumlu. 
The passage is not clear. Rumlu 
seems to mean the people to Rum 
or Asia Minor, but the name does 
not appear among the seven Turkish 


tribes whom Timur released at Sad- 

ru-d-din's request. 

6 “ The slayer of Jgulfiqar ” Zulfi- 
qar was a Kurd who became Sultan of 
M5sul and took possession of Bag¬ 
dad. Tahmasp when about 14 made 
war upon him in 1527, and during 
the siege ‘All Beg murdered him. 
See Malcolm’s Persia I. 566 and B. M. 
MS. Or. 153, Rieu 110a and 405. 

7 Qurci-i-Jcham. The Qurci were the 
Shah’s household cavalry, and we re 
descended from the 2,000 prisone rg 
released by Timur to Sadru-d-djn. 
See Denison Ross J. A. S., April 

p. 292, and Vullers 748a. 

8 Shikar-i-qamargha. See Bada^ n 5 } 
Lowe’s translation, p. 93 for ^ gra¬ 
phic description of such a hunt;. 

• Surlaq in text but cleanly the 
Surllq of p. 215 and of the Tabaqat. 


. 
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spot of Miyana, 1 which is famous for its salubrity, the Shah cam© to 
his Majesty JahanbanI’s quarters, and wished him god-speed and 
the two sovereigns bade adieu to one another with mutual respect 
and in an auspicious hour. 

His Majesty JahanbanI proceeded from thence to Ardabil and 
Tabriz in accordance with the precedent 8 set by his Majesty Sahib 
Qiranl. The litter of her Majesty Maryam-MakanI, together with her 
attendants, was sent by the straight road towards Qandahar, HajI Mu¬ 
hammad Khan being put in charge of the troops and sent to wait on the 
litter of the cupola of chastity. The 12,000 horse who had been appoint¬ 
ed to attend on the victorious stirrup were sent away to get their ac¬ 
coutrements, &c., so that when his Majesty JahanbanI arrived at the 
Hilmand the Prince (Murad) might join him there with the army. 
His Majesty JahanbanI first proceeded to view Tabriz, and when he 
came near it the governors and grandees came out to welcome him 
at a dam 8 which Mlrza Miran Shah had constructed on the stream 
which comes to Tabriz from the slope of the Saliand.* In accord¬ 
ance with the Shah’s orders the governor put the city in fete, and 
decked 5 her for his Majesty’s enlightened gaze, and himself per¬ 
formed the rites of hospitality. The games of hockey 6 and wolf 
running 7 for which Tabriz was famous, but which had been inter- 


1 Jarrett III. 82. The Mianah of 
Reclus who gives it a very bad char¬ 
acter for salubrity. This is taken 
partly from Col. Monteith’s account 
in the R. Geo. S. J. for 1833 who 
speaks of Miana’s being infested by 
a poisonous bug. The famous travel¬ 
ler Th^venot the younger died here 
in 1667. 

* Alluding to the visit paid by 
Timur to Sadru-d-dln Safi, the 
founder of the Sufi dynasty, at 
Ardabil. 

• Saddl. Miran Shah was a son of 
Tim Sr. The dam was probably 
made to supply Tabriz with water, 
and the stream either the Mahrud of 
Meynard 133n. or the Ajl Cai (river). 


* A mountain south of Tabriz and 
11800 feet high. The izafat after 
Sahand in text seems wrong. 

8 Jilwa dad . Cf. Revelations xxi. 
2, “ The holy city made ready as a 
bride adorned for her husband.” 

* Caugan, but in Tabriz played on 
foot, for A. F. adds the word lyxyada. 

7 Gurg-dawanT. The dictionaries do 
not make it clear what this sport 
was. Gurg-daio means trotting or 
running like a wolf, and Gurg-bazi 
is explained as a game current in 
Kashan, and consisting in letting a 
wolf loose, &c. Bayazld speaks of 
Gurg-dawdrii and also of as port called 
Armanl-Mu salman, apparently Arme¬ 
nians against Muhammadans. From 
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dieted on account of riots, were revived by the Shales orders for his 
Majesty's delectation. His Majesty visited the splendid buildings, 
the memorials of ancient kings—and the pleasure-parks of the city. 
Fresh illustrations were thereby brought to his mind of the bypast 
(guzashtagdn) monuments of the earth, of the revolutions (sargashta- 
gdn), of the mansions of the skies, of the passing away (guzashtagi) 
of the inconstant universe, and of the breaches (gusistdgihd ) 1 of the 
220 unstable earth, and they brought to his lips truthful words about 
compassing the favour of the Creator. He became wrapt in some old 
verses, and in ecstacy he recited aloud this quatrain:— 


Quatrain. 


Alas that substance hath slipped from the palm. 

And that many hearts (lit. livers) have bled at deaths hand; 
None cometh* from that (other) world that I might inquire 
How it fared with the travellers thereto. 


Mulla Qutbu-d-dm s Jalanju of Bagdad waited upon him in this 
illustrious city and attended him as far as Holy Mashhad. The ex¬ 
quisite and magical Kliwaja ‘Abdu-s-samad 4 shirlnqalam (sweet pen) 


the following passage in Chardin it 
appears that the pastime in question 
was really that of dancing wolves:— 
“ La place de Tauris est la plus 
grande place de ville que j’aye vue 
au morale, elle passe de beaucoup 
eelle d' Ispahan. Les Turcs y ont 
range plusieurs fois trente mille 
homines en bataille. Le soir cette 
place est remplie de menu peuple, 
qui vient se divertir aux passe-tems 
qu’ on y donne. Ce sont des jeux, 
des tours d’ addresse et des bou- 
fonneries, comme en font les Saltim- 
banques, des luttes, des combats de 
taureaux, et de beliors ; des recits en 
vers et en prose, et des dances de 
Loups. Le peuple de Tauris prend 
son plus grand divertissement a voir 
cette dance, et Ton y am6ne de cent 
lieues voir des loups qui savent bien 


dancer. Les mieux dressey (?) se 
vendant jusqu'a cinq cent ecus la 
piece. Ii arrive souvent pour ces 
loups de grosses emeiites qu* on a bien 
de la peine a appaiser. Voyages I. 
184, ed. of 1741. 

l Alluding to the earthquakes by 
which Tabriz has been so often 
shattered. 

8 “ That bourne whence no travel¬ 
ler returneth.” 

s We learn from Bayazld 24a that 
this Mulla was the father of Qazi 
‘All BakhshT. Blochmann 411 and 
528, and that Humayun sent him an 
invitation from Badakhshan. but that 
he was unable to accept it. 

4 Famous as a painter and calli- 
graphist. Blochmann 107 and 495. 
He afterwards joined Humayun at 
Kabul. He was a poet and a mem- 
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also entered into service in this city, and was ranch esteemed by 
that connoisseur of excellence. But from the hindrances of fate he 
could not accompany him. One of the wonderful good omens was 
this that when his Majesty came to Tabriz, as he was very keen 
about astrolabes, spheres 1 ( hura) and other instruments of observa¬ 
tion, he badewhis equerry Paik Muhammad search diligently in the 
city for spheres ( hura ). That simpleton brought some colts ( harra ) 
with their mothers ! 8 His Majesty was pleased and purchased them 
as a good omen. After leaving Tabriz he went to Ardabil. When 
he arrived at Shammasi 3 all the Shaikhzadas and the other grandees 
and nobles came and paid their respects. He stayed a week in 
Ardabil and then went to Khalkhfil 4 and from thence to Taram b and 
from thence to Kharazbll. 6 As the air and fruits of that place 
were remarkably excellent, especially the seedless 7 pomegranates, 
he remained there three days. In Sabzawar he rejoined his camp. 
Here her Majesty Maryam-Makani gave birth to a daughter. 8 From 
the beginning of his march towards Kabul and Qandahar, at every 
stage that he came to, the rulers and grandees tendered presents and 
exercised hospitality. At this stage Mir Shamsu-d-din c All Sultan 
performed acceptable service, and on the day of the entertainment 
rope-dancers exhibited their skill. When he came to Mashhad the 


ber of the Divine Faith. Blochmann 
209. There is an account of him in 
Bayazld 24a et seq, 

1 Apparently celestial globes and 
not arraillary spheres. Jarrett II. 2. 
8 Madiyanlid, lit, “ mares. ” 

8 SamasT in some MSS., evidently 
a place in the environs of Ardabil 
and occupied by descendants of the 
Safi saint. See J. K. A. S. for April 
1896, p. 262, where Shammasi is 
mentioned as a village near Ardabil. 

* Two days’ journey from Ardabil, 
Meynard 210. 

6 Tarunin Jauhar, 75. Apparently 
the Taram of Yaquit who de¬ 
scribes it as a large district between 
Qazwin and Grilan, Meynard 131. 


8 Khardabyl of Jauhar, 75. 

7 A. F. notices seedless pomegra¬ 
nates as one of the productions of 
the Tuman of Neknihal near Jalala¬ 
bad, Jarrett II. 405. Chardin, speak¬ 
ing of pomegranates, says “ II y en a 
dont le pepin est si tendre qu’on 
ne la sent presquepas sous le dentet 
il y en a qui n’ ont point de mem¬ 
brane ou pellicule entre les grains. 
II vient des granades de Yezd qui 
pesent plus d’une livre. At p. 97 
of Yol. II. he says he has never seen 
pomegranates better than those of 
Miyana. 

8 I have found no further mention 
of this child. She was not Bakhshi 
or Yakhshi Banu. 
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mothers side was a grandson of Sultan Husain Mirza. Though in 
the beginning he was among the subsidised officers, in the end he 
was named among the excluded (bafyirman mausilm gasht ). 

The 4th was HajI Muhammad 1 * * * S K5kl, the brother of KokI who was 
222 one of the great officers of his Majesty Gitl-sitam Firdus-makanl. Haji 
Muhammad was of singular courage and the §hah often said that 
kings stood in need of such a servant. On the day of the qahaqan- 
dazi he hit the qabaq and received a ( jaldu ) present from the Shah. 

5th, Rushan Kdka, foster-brother of his Majesty JahSnbani Jan- 
nat-ashiyani. On the journey the jewellery was entrusted to him. 
As he proved unfaithful in this trust it was necessary to put him in 
prison for some time. He was pardoned and released. 

6th, Hasan Beg, brother of Mahram Kokl. Though he was foster- 
brother of Kamran Mirza he was long in the service of his Majesty 
Jahanbanl. He was of generous nature, affable, and a confidant. 
He was drowned at the Causa ferry. 

7tli, Khwaja Maqsud* of Herat—a man of pure disposition and 
of integrity ; he was noted for his trustworthiness and sincerity, and 
was one of the tried servants of her Majesty Maryam-Makanl. He 
was ever assiduous in her service. He had two auspicious sons who 
were foster-brothers of the king of kings. One was Saif B Khan, 
who drank the wholesome cup of martyrdom in the year of the con¬ 
quest of Grujrat. The other was Zain* Khan K6ka, distinguished 
for fidelity and intelligence, and who became the object of the 
favour of the king of kings and one of the great officers. 

8th, Khwaja GhazI of Tabriz. He was a skilful accountant and 
also acquainted with histories and chronicles. When the sublime 
army left Lahore for Sind he separated from M. Kamran and joined 
his Majesty. He was appointed Mushraf-i-diwan 6 (accountant). 


l In spite of his services, Hu- 

raayun eventually put him to death. 

Jauhar 109 and A. N. I. 311. 

8 Possibly the Maulana Maqsud 
the engraver of Blochmann 52, who 
in index calls him Khwaja. 

S Blochmann 350. 

* Blochmann 344. 
t Blochmann 263, Blochmann VII., 


describes the office as higher than 
that of the Diwan but lower than 
that of the Vakil. Jauhar 88 refers 
to Khwaja GhazI as Diwan. He 
fell into disgrace on account of 
his conspiring with Eushan Koka to 
steal Humayun’s jewels. Jauhar 68 
and 72 and Gulbadan’s Memoirs. 
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After that lie was for a long time excluded from the Court. At the 
end of his life, when the vigour of his understanding was impaired, 
ho was admitted to the Court of the king of kings. 

9th, Khwaja Aralnu*d-dm ] Mahmud of Herat who surpassed all 
the world in the science of accounts ( fann-i-siydq ) and who also 
wrote in sAi/caxta admirably. He was very subtle ( mushigaf lit. hair¬ 
splitting) in matters of business and knowledge of arithmetic. 

His Majesty made him for some time Bakhshl to the king of 
kings* At the time of the latter’s sovereignty ho attained to high 
office and was exalted by receiving the title of Khwaja Jahan. 

10th, Baba Dost BakhshI. He also was distinguished for his 
knowledge of accounts and always displayed great aptitude in the 
affairs of the dlwanl. 

11th, Darvesk Maqsud BangalL He came from the Ziyaratgfdi of 
Herat and was a man of integrity. Ho was left behind with Jahangir 
Qull 8 Beg in Bengal and was the only one who escaped. His Majesty 
JahanbanI Jannat-ashiyanI was especially gracious to him, and after¬ 
wards his Majesty the king of kings showed him great favour. He 
spent a long life in the ranks of offerers up of prayers (for Akbar). 

12th, Hasan 8 'All Ishak Sqa. He was distinguished for courage 
and activity. Ho had done good service, but one Ya'qub* by name who 
was a favourite of his Majesty Jahfmbani having used improper lan¬ 
guage, some evil-disposed Qizilbashfs (Persians) laid an ambush for 
tlft young man in a deserted * * * 4 * 6 village near Tabriz and assassinated 
him. A?* there was a coolness between him and Hasan 'All it was 


j Blocfi riaTm 4& and 528 and 

Elliott V. 3&J* is * ha4A - F * 

does not mention,ids 
chapter on writing in the Ain. P* l “ 
daoni calls him Wcvs&r-i-milstaqaU (ab* 
solute Vizier) and speaks much of 
his influence. Lowe’s trans. 189-90. 
M. Quatremere has a note about the 
precise meaning of the word siydq 
and refers to this passage in the 
A. N. 

* Killed in Bihar when fighting 
with Sher Kh an. 

s He had a Baluci wife who was 


one of the two women who accom¬ 

panied Humayun in his flight to 

Persia, and she was useful on the 
desert journey as an interpreter. 
Jaubar, 52 and 53. 

4 He was Humayun’s butler. An 
amount of this murder is given by 

Jauha/b. 

6 MauffiZ&Graba. According to 
Jauhar, Ya'qub killed a long way 
from Tabriz and & woen Qazwln 
and Sabzawsr. Erskine ca ^ s ^be 
place Kila Ders. lh 2 9tin. 
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reported that the latter had instigated the murder. On this account 
he could not accompany the sublime army but remained iu Persia, 
When Kabul became the royal residence he was allowed to kiss the 
threshold. 

13tli, r AH D5st Barbegi, 1 2 son of the aforesaid Hasan 'All. He 
came afterwards and joined in Holy Mashhad. From first to last he 
was distinguished in Herat (?) for service and devotion. 

14th, Ibrahim Ishak Aqa. He was a devoted servant of the 
Court. 

15th, Shaikh Yusuf * Cull who called himself a descendant of 
Shaikh Ahmad 3 Yasavl. He was a humble-minded man of agreeable 
qualities. 

16th, Shaikh Buhl id 4 * who claimed to be descended from the TurkI 
Shaikhs. He was a good servant. 

17th, Maulanfi K uru-d-din. 6 He was acquainted with mathematics, 
astronomy and the astrolabe. He had entered into the service of his 
Majesty Glti-sitam Firdus-makanI along with Qazi Burlian 6 of Khaf. 
He was one of the courtiers of his Majesty Jahanbanl. His Majesty 
the king of kings exalted him by the title of Tarkhan. 

' 18th, Muhammad Qasim Maujl. He enlisted into the service of 

his Majesty Jahanbanl Jannat-ashiyanI in Badakhshan. He was 
related to Mir Muhammad Jfdabau, 7 and in Badakhshan he acted 
as a raft-conductor (jdlabani). In India in the reign of his Majesty 




1 The ‘All Dost Ehan of the Taba- 
qat, Blochmann 533 and u. The 
reference to Herat is not intelligible. 
Perhaps the word is liarctt and means 
in all matters. One MS. has clerus- 
tayxn , i.e„ well-principled. He also 
served under Akbar. 

2 Perhaps the Shaikh Yusuf Har- 
kan of Blochmann 539. 

s Ahmad Yasavl belonged toje 

Naqshbandi order and was one 0 f 
the great saints of Qftral Asia J / 
Yamb^ry’s Bochara There are 

short accounts qjp U j n in theKha zlnatu- 
1-Asfiya an d in the Saflnatu-1- 

Auliv' Kisbore ed. Lucknow, 

J He was born at Yasi now known 


as Turkistan, Beclus YI. 55? and 
which is a town in Turkift&n aboY 
150 miles north of Ttshkend. He 
died in 562 A. H ov 1176 A D. g ee 
also A. F.’s account qf t h e Yasavl 

sect. iVrett^nJ 1 ^. 

w 

Verhaps the Bnhlul of Delhi men¬ 
tioned in the Tabaqatlith. ed. 392. 

6 Blochmann 541, Badaoni III. 
157 and 197. 

0 Qu. The Shaikh Burhan of 
Blochmann 539 ? 

7 Babar, Mem. 395 refers to Mir 
Muhammad Jalaban as deserving 
great rewards for the skill with 
which he had constructed a bridge 
over the Ganges. See also ibid. 417. 
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the king of kings he was admiral. He had a charming residence on 
the bank of the Jumna, and there too he brought the ship of his 


life to the shore of extinction. 

19th, Haidar 1 * Muhammad Akhta Begi, (in charge of the geld¬ 
ings). He was an old servant. 

20th, Saiyid Muhammad Pakna 8 (the stout ?). He was a brave 
man and good at his hands ( $dhib-i-qabzci ). In Herat he carried off 
the qabaq . 

21st, Saiyid Muhammad 3 Qali. In Bakkar ho was for some time 
Mir 'Adi. He had the right to sit in the illustrious assembly. 

22nd, Hafiz Sultan Muhammad Rakhna. He came to Bakkar in 
the garb of a faqlr and entered into service. He recited touching 
verses. 4 * Gradually he was numbered among the envoys 6 * and obtained 
honour in the time of his Majesty the king of kings. At Sahrind 224 
(Sirhind) he made a charming garden worthy of being celebrated. 

23rd, Mirza Beg Baluc, whose father had been in Khurasan 
hazara-i-Baluc. 

24th, His son Mir Husain. Both were excellent servants. 

25th, Khwaja 'Ambar Nazir, 6 a confidential eunuch of his Ma¬ 
jesty Giti-sitani Firdus-makanL From his Majesty the king of kings 
he got the title of I'tibar Khan (the trusty Khan). He was attached 
to the litter of her Majesty Maryam-makam. 


1 Blochmann 384 and 43'2n. Mauji 
means whimsical or emotional but 
was perhaps assumed with refer¬ 
ence to his naval duties, mauj mean¬ 
ing a wave. Mauji was his poetical 
name and under it he is described 
by Badaoni III. 324 who gives ex¬ 
tracts from his poetry and says he 

died in 979H. or 1572 A. D. See also 
Maasiru-l-TImara III. 203. 

3 Apparently also known as 9her 

Muhammad because he had killed a 

leopard. A. N. I. 287. He took part 
in the blinding of Kamran. 

8 Blochmann 438. If so, he was 

of Amroha. Possibly (hareivi) 

which occurs in one MS. is a mistake 


for Badaoni, Lowe, 214 and 

224. 

4 The Lucknow ed. reads du bait , 
two quatrains. In Ain A. F. speaks 
of the garden of Hafiz Rakhna as the 
delight of all beholders, Jarrett II. 
281. 

6 hciyan , but the reading is very 
doubtful. Some MSS. appear to 
read yakjihatiydn , i.e., single-minded 
or loyal. One MS. has yahheahiydn 
and another has dakhil-i-mahdfil. 
Bayazid 39a mentions him as a 
goyinda or reciter and as present 
at the interview between Humayun 
and his brother at Taliqan, 

a Blochmann, 403. 
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26 th, ‘Arif Tiishakci. He was on the list of purchased (or cap¬ 
tured) slaves, but claimed to be a Saiyid. By favour of his Majesty 
the king of kings he obtained the title of Bahar 1 Khan and rose to 
high office. 

Among the faithful servants and slaves were Mihtar Khan, 
treasurer (Miazmadar), Mihtar Fakhir Tushakcl, Mulla Balal, librarian, 
Mihtar Taimurin charge of the sharbats ( sharbatci ), Mihtar Jauharl 2 
ewer-bearer, Mihtar WakTla, treasurer [lihazdnci), Mihtar Wasil, and 
Mihtar Sumbul Mir Atash (Master of Ordnance). Others were Sul¬ 
tan Muhammad Qarawal-begl (huntsman), ‘Abdu-l-wahhab in charge 
of the pantry, Jabal Bahadur, Tulaq Yatishnavls. 8 

Bravo l Oh fortunate ones of lucky star who with good inten¬ 
tion and firm foot came forward in the paths of testimony and in 
stations of Divine trial, and served their benefactor. 


Verse. 


I know not why helpers are backward; 
For by service men attain to position. 


1 Apparently the Bahar Khan Mu¬ 
hammad Asghar of Blochmann 405. 
B. M. MS. Add. 6544 calls him 
Bahadur Khan. 


8 The writer of the memoirs. 


8 Writer who keeps the lists of the 
night-watch ; generally spelt ydtish . 
See P. de Courteille’s Diet. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Return op his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyan! from Persia, 

AND THE COMING OF HIS MAJESTY THE SljlHINSgAH FROM 

Qandahar to Kabul. 

When the grateful [lit shade-scattering) 1 report of the approach 
of his Majesty Jahanbani became vivid, and the news of his army 
was spread in Kabul and Qandahar, the blowing of these spring- 
breezes of victory caused the hope-buds of expectants to open and a 
current to set in the resolution-stream of the irresolute. 

Verse. 

Eternal bounty from measureless store 
Cast to the city a report of his advent. 

The hope-field of the hopeless smiled, 

The success-garden of the success-less grew verdant. 

The loud reverberation overset M. Kamran, and as the season 
of awakening and of contrition was past, he advanced further in evil 
ways, and gave way to wicked thoughts. In the first place he sent 225 
Khizr Khan Hazara’s brother and Qurban Qarawalbegl (head of the 
vanguard) to bring the nursling of light, to wit, the Shahinshah 
from Qandahar to Kabul. When they arrived M. f Askari took counsel 
with his associates about sending his Majesty. All who were of 
sound sense said it was not right to send him and that when his 
Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyani approached the proper thing to 
do was to send to him with all reverence the child of dominion so 
that by means of this fair nosegay of fortune’s parterre he might 
obtain for himself forgiveness of his offences. Some others said it 
was proper to send him to M. Kamran so as not to lose his favour, 
for, as regarded the other suggestion, it was too late now for a 
reconciliation with his Majesty Jahanbani. In the end the Mlrza 

as casting liis shadow over Afghanis- 
tan like the Hurna or phoenix. 


i There is a play here on Hu- 
may nil’s name. Ho is represented 
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put aside the sound advice and sent his Majesty Shahinshah in 
the depth of winter, and in snow and ice to Kabul. His sister Bakhshi 
Banu Begam 1 * * * was sent with him, and also Shamsu-d-dm of Ghaznm 
who had received the title of Atka Khan, Maham Anaga, mother of 
Adham Khan, Jlji Anaga, mother of M. ‘Aziz Kokaltash and a number 
of other servants. In order that they might not be recognised, the 
nutsling of light was called Mirak on this journey, and his sister 
Bija. 8 When they arrived at Qilat (Kelat-i-Ghilzai) they put up at 
night in the house of a Hazara. Owing to the radiance (far) and 
majesty which were manifest on his Majesty's forehead, men 
recognised him as soon as they saw him, and in the morning there 
rose to the lips of the master of the house the statement that the 
prince had been brought there. As soon as Khizr Khan's brother 
heard this remark ho set off at once, and hurried on to Ghaznm. The 
attendants beheld, hour by hour, and moment by moment, notes of 
greatness in the prince from his earliest years and marvelled at the 
Divine Creation while watching the wondrous lights of his develop¬ 
ment. Among them was this that when they had marched from 
Ghaznln and had come to their halting-place, the lamp in the house 
went out and the place was in darkness. His Majesty, the essence of 
whose nature had affinity with light, fell a-weeping from horror of 
the darkness and though Anagas and nurses did their best they 
could not succeed in soothing him. But as soon as they brought a 
lamp his heart grew pacified, and the lights of joy showed themselves 
226 in his cheeks. This was a clear proof of light-augmenting and dark¬ 
ness-dispelling, both internally and externally. When his Majesty 
the Shahinshah came to Kabul from Qandaliar, M. Kara ran brought 
that nursling of fortune's garden to the house of the cupola of 
chastity Khanzada Begam, sister of her Majesty Giti-sitanl Pirdus- 
makani. Next day he held a grand assembly in the Shahi'-ara garden 
and did homage to his Majesty. 


1 Half sister. She was first mar¬ 

ried to Ibrahim, son of M. Sulaiman, 

and afterwards her brother gave her 

in marriage to Sharafu-d-dln Husain, 


Blochmann, 322. 

a There is a variant, BTca, but 
apparently Baca, child, as the true 
reading. Mirak means princeling. 
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CHAPTER XXXY. 

Victory op his Majesty the SHAHiNsgin in a wrestle with" 
Ibrahim Mirza, and his felicitous beating of the 

DRUM OF PRESTIGE. 

When M. Kamran beheld that true cypress of fortune's rosarium 
in the Shahr-ara garden he was, from the lueklessness of his fate, 
confused and astonied at the sight of that lustrous forehead whence 
streamed the glory of eternal dominion and success. And as (rod 
the world-adorner was willing the joy of the lord of dominion and the 
spiritual and temporal defeat of the Mirza, whatever the latter 
thought to be matters of his joy, proved to be materials of vexation. 
For instance, on a day when the Mirza held a feast and had for his 
own glorification sent for his Majesty the ghahinshali, it chanced that 
on the occasion of the Shab-i-Barat 1 they had, according to the 
custom, brought a decorated kettle-drum for his son Ibrahim Mirza. 2 
His Majesty the Shahinshah took a fancy to it, in accordance with 
the principle that the orchestra of world-conquest must strike up in 
his name, and the drum of world-rule and universal adornment must 
give forth a loud sound on the roof of his residence. The uncom¬ 
prehending Mlrza did not wish to let him have it, and reflecting that 
M. Ibrahim was the elder of the two, and apparently the stronger, he 
made the taking of the drum a pretext for a trial of strength and a 


l The night of record, 14 SLa‘ban== 
for 952, 22ucl October, 1545. Ap¬ 
parently the wrestling must have 
taken place long after Akbar was 
removed to Kabul for that was in 
winter and so presumably in end of 
1544 or beginning of 1545. But 
possibly Sha‘ban 951 is meant, in 
which case the wrestling took place 
on 1st November, 1544. If this be 
so, however, Akbar must have been 


removed to Kabul long before Hu- 
mayun had left Persia. There is an 
account in Herklots of the feasting, 
&c., on the Shab-i-barat. 

8 One MS. has Abii’l-qasim, and 
Ferishta, lith. ed. p. 264, states that 
Kamran had one son Abu’l-qasim, 
and that Akbar imprisoned him in 
Gwalyar in 964 (1556), and afterwards 
put him to death at the time of the 
rebellion of Khan Zamfwi in 1567. 
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Wrestling-match. Whoever conquered was to have the drum. His 
Majesty who was aided by heaven, and sustained from all eternity 
and who regarded not the pomp of M. Kamran nor the superior 
age of Ibrahim Mirza, rejoiced on hearing the condition, imposed by 
the Mirza for his own enjoyment, and became a means of augment¬ 
ing the Mirza's sorrow. Despite his tender years, which made such 
actions very surprising, he, by Divine inspiration, and celestial teach¬ 
ing, without hesitation girt up his loins, and rolled up his sleeves, 
and with strong arm, which was strengthened by eternal power, 
stepped bravely forward. He grappled with Ibrahim Mirza accord¬ 
ing to the canons of the skilful and of the masters of wrestling and 
227 putting his hand before his waist so lifted him up and flung him 
on the ground that a cry burst forth from the assemblage, and that 
shouts of Bravo arose from far and near. This was the beginning 
of the beating of that drum of victory and conquest of his Majesty 
the Shahinshah, the Shadow of God, which came to be beaten above 
the loftiest pinnacles of earth, and beneath the green vault ( .sipihr-i - 
Wiazrd) of heaven. M. Kamran who had thought of this wrestling 
bout as a test of the issue of his contest with his Majesty JahanbanI 
took a bad omen from the result and became dejected, while the 
well-wishers and intimates of his Majesty the Shahinshah expanded 
with joy and exulted at the happy omen. His Majesty beat the 
drum which he had gained by the strength of his arm, and the 
joyous sound gladdened the hearts of the royal servants. The Mirza, 
as things had turned out adversely, 1 * 3 and the throw of the dice 
revealed an omen contrary to his desire, gave way to evil designs 
against the altar of fortune ^Akbar), one of these being that he 
ordered his Majesty, who was still sucking,* to be weaned. He was 
oblivious of the fact that he who drew milk from the breasts of the 
Divine favour and obtained nutriment from a celestial nurse could 
come to no harm from such acts, and that he who had the True Pro¬ 
tector for his guardian could receive no detriment from these evil 
imaginings. 


l Az basJci tartq shuda bud. For a 

similar phrase see p. 193 of text, 7.14. 

3 Akbar must have been then two, 
if not three years old, and surely it 


was time to wean a child who could 
lift up another child older and bigger 
than himself and cast him to the 
earth. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Abrival op his Majesty JahAnban! Jannat-ashiyanI , s army at the 
Garmsir and the taking op the fort of Bast. 

It is not unknown to the observers of facts and contemplators 
of occurrences whose watchful eyes are open, and have been smeared 
with the antimony of alertness that when the lofty standards of his 
Majesty JahanbSnl and his Persian auxiliaries arrived at the Garmsir, 

‘All Sultan Taklu and a number of devoted men were sent to take 
Bast 1 which belongs to the Garmsir and appertains to Qandahar. 
Shaharn 'All Jalair, father of Timur Jalair, and Mir Khalaj who 
were there as feudatories of M. Kamrari had strengthened the fort 
which was now besieged by the royal army. In the course of the 
siege a musket ball from the fort struck 'All Sultan and deprived 
him of life. His soldiers appointed his twelve years old son in his 
room and pressed forward the siege more and more. These facts were 
reported to the king of Persia and after some time there arrived a 
rescript ratifying the arrangement. Gradually the garrison got 
into straits and no help coming to them they begged for quarter. 
Owing to the imperial clemency they received this, and delivered up 
the fort. When it had come into the possession of the royal servants 
his Majesty Jahanbani encamped in the neighbourhood, and Shaham 228 
'All and Mir Khalaj tied quivers round their necks and came out and 
did homage. His Majesty in accordance with his innate benignity 
forgave their offences, and enrolled them among his servants. At 
the same place a report was spread that M. 'Askari was about 
to fly with his treasure to Kabul. A number of the Persians and 


1 Jarrett III. 68n. Meynard 100 
“ Near the confluence of the Arghan- 
dab with the Helmand,” Erskine II. 
304. It is on the east side of Hel- 
mand and is marked on map as Kila 
Bist, in ruins. Yakut says Bast be¬ 

58 


longs to Kabul and Meynard remarks 
that he and the author of the Lubb-al- 
lubab are the only writers who say 
this. Ibn Haukal (Ouseley 207) 
places it in Sijistan and A. F. does 
not put it in Qandahar in the Ain. 
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watching the fight. Though he was too far off to distinguish the 
features, he remarked that “ the man from whose hand the lance 
has fallen may be Haidar Sulfcan for dnce I went with 'Ubaidu-l-lah 
Khan 1 to the city of Tiis, and Haidar Suljtan and I were comrades 2 
in an attack and I lost these two fingers. Prom the mode of 
fighting I guess that this is he/’ When they brought in the lance 
afterwards his (Haidar's) name was found written on it. When they 
read it, they praised Ismael's conjecture. In this engagement many 
men of rank were wounded, the first of all to be wounded being Khwaja 
Mu'azzam, but who succeeded in returning. About this time news 
was brought that RafP Koka, the foster brother of M. K am ran, was 
stationed 3 behind a hill towards Zamindawar on the bank of the 
Arghandab with a force of Hazaras and Nakodars. 4 Bairam Khan, 
Muhammad Mirza, Haidar Sultan, Maqsiid Mirza Akhtabegi, the son 
of Zainu-d-din Sultan Shamlu and a number of others were sent 
against him. By .good fortune Rafi' Koka was made prisoner, and 
great store of provisions, cattle and weapons was seized and the 
scarcity in the camp was changed to plenty. Other battles were also 
fought by the brave warriors with successful results. 

As M. 'Askar! had from his own backsliding let the thread of 
performance fall from his hand, and was persistently contumacious 
it occurred to his Majesty on account of his general benevolence 
and his fraternal affection that he should send to M. Kamran the 
Shah's 6 letter together with an. admonitory firman of his own. 
Perchance he would awake from the sleep of neglect and take the 
straight road and by dint of good acts make reparation for his 
offences. In this way many persons might escape from unnecessary 


Haidar as an opponent. It is hardly 
likely that Haidar would be on the 
Uzbeg side. But perhaps the text 
means that Isma‘11 was opposed to 
‘Ubaidu-I-lah. 

s Bayazid has sangar (in an) en¬ 
trenchment. 

4 Jarrett II. 401 w. 

6 It appears from Bayazid that 
Bairam took to Kamran letters both 
f from Shah X^bmasp and Humayun. 


1 The great Shaibanl’s nephew r and 
Haidar M/s brother-in-law. See Tar. 
jRash. 283. The battle was probably 
that fought between the Uzbegs and 
Persians at Zurabad near Jam on 
25th September, 1528. Babar, Mem. 
390 and 397 and Erskine’s Hist. II. 
491. 

2 The text has hamrah, but per¬ 

haps it should be hamru and the 

meaning be that IsmaTl encountered 
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destruction, and brotherly concord might result in great deeds which 
were brooding in his right-thinking soul. Accordingly Bairam 
Khan was despatched to Kabul as an ambassador. When he reached 
the pass of Rughni 1 and the Ab-Istada, 3 which is between Qandahar 
and Grhaznln a number of Hazaras blocked the way. At the close 
of the day there was an engagement and the king’s servants were 
victorious and chastised the worthless Hazaras. Many of them 
were slain. When Bairam Khan ai’rived near Kabul, Babus and 
many others came and welcomed him and took him with them. M. 
Kamran held a reception in the Cahar Bagh and sent for Bairam 
Khan. The latter rightly thought that it would not be proper to 
give the two rescripts to the Mirza when he would doubtless be sit¬ 
ting down, and it was very unlikely that he would stand up and 
pay respect to them as was proper he should do. Having considered 
the matter, he took the Koran in his hand and tendered it as an 
offering. The Mirza on seeing the Koran stood up out of reverence 
towards it, and at this moment Bairam Khan presented the two 
rescripts. Thus the device procured respect for them. The king’s 
anil Uia Shah’s gifts were duly presented and. RMrArn.’sitting dorm 
beside the Mirza 'dte/id-wordis ot truth and sincerity. At the close 
of the meeting he took leave to pay his respects to the Shahmshah. 
He also obtained permission to see M. Hindal, M. Sulaiman, Yadgar 
Nasir Mlrzji and Ulugh Beg Mirza. The Mirza (Kamran) dismissed 
him and appointed Babus to accompany him at the interview. Bairam 
Khan first went to kiss the threshold of his Majesty the king of 
kings who was in the bagh-i-maktab (school-garden) with that cupola 
of chastity Khanzada Begam, elder sister of his Majesty Gitl-sitam 
Firdus-makanl. Maham Bega who was his Majesty’s nurse ( anaga) 
brought out the nursling of Divine light from the inner chambers. 
The visitors performed 3 their obeisance, and acquitted themselves 
of their embassy to him. It was a great joy to Bairam Khan and 
his companions to have the privilege of beholding his auspicious 
Majesty. The witnessing of the divine lights which were manifest on 

8 The account of Bairam’s visit 
to Kabul, &c., seems taken from Baya- 
zid. He gives more details, for he 
was one of the party. 


l I cannot find this pass, 
a I. e.y standing or stagnant water. 
It is a salt-lake south of Ghazni, 
I. G. 1. 33 and Babar’s Mem. 149. 
The lake is 7000 feet above the sea. 
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his Majesty’s forehead glorified their vision, and they returned 
thanks to Providence. Taking leave from them they went and 
visited M. Hindal who was in the house of his respected mother 
Dildar Begam and was under surveillance. They presented to him 
a gracious fiirwndn, a robe of honour and a horse. V\ itli like cere¬ 
monies they next day visited M. Sulaiman 1 and M. Ibrahim who 
had been imprisoned in the fort in the house of Qasim* Mukhlis. 
On that day they were by M. KamrSm's orders brought out from 
there into the garden of Jalalu-d-dxn Beg which is near the Shahr- 
Ara 8 garden. Bairam Khan embraced these two grandees in that 
garden and gladdened them by conveying to them the gifts and 
favours of the king and the Shfdi. Taking leave from them he went 
to jalka * Si yah Sang, where Yadgar Nasirdiad settled, and gave 6 
him hopes of the pardon of his offences, and the forgetting of his 
faults, and of his receiving various royal favours. In like manner 
he visited and conveyed hopes to Ulugh 6 Mlrza and other grandees, 
and gave them, as was proper, soothing messages. M. Kamran kept 
Bairam Khan under surveillance for more than a month, having 
neither the .strength to resist, nor the grace to submit. He remand 
in these perplexities, until after jtiUiRcl .reddof^^icU^tons he, let him 
(Bairam) go after a month and a half. He also by entreaties prevailed 
upon her Highness Khanzada Begam to go to Qandahar ostensibly 
to persuade M. ‘Askarl, who, he pretended, was not under his in¬ 
fluence, to make over. QandahSr to his Majesty Jalianbain’s servants, 
but in reality in order that if things should go ill with him, who was 
holding out, and was maintaining the fort under M. KamrarPs orders, 
and he should have to give up the fort, that cupola of chastity might 


6 Bayazid says Bairam was with 
Yadgar till 8 watches of the night 
as they were old friends in India. 
If Bairam spoke soothingly to him 
with Hum ay un’s consent, it seems 
base and treacherous of the latter to 
have put Yadgar to death shortly 
after his submission. 

6 Blochmann, 461, 462. He was a 
Timuride, a son of M. Sultan Mlrza 
and grandson of Sultan Husain of 
Herat. 


i It appears from BayazTd that one 
reason for visiting Sulaiman was 
to give him a letter from the king 
of Persia, and also to explain the 
fate of the horse which Tahmasp 
had sent him. 

8 Kamran’s artillery-officer (Baya¬ 
zid). 

s Jarrett, II. 404. 
a See Vullers 525a. Siyah Sang, i.e.> 
Blackstone, is an dlang or meadow 
east of Kabul, Babai", 139. 
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be an intercessor for M. £ Askar! and might procure liim his liberty. 

As M. ‘Askar! had left the right path and in his devotion to M. 
Kamran had given up the rein of intention to the hand of rebellion 
and hostility, he applied himself to strengthening the fort, and placed 
guns and muskets all over it. The fort too was very strong, for it was 
of mud and so the breaching ( qilci* u qamoS) of it was very difficult. 

The breadth of the wall was sixty yards 1 {gaz). Though the heroes 
of the victorious army were few in number, yet they strove manfully 232 
so that the Turkomans were astonished, and became jealous of them. 

One day his Majesty JahanbanI had a select party, and there his 
confidential intimates opened the door of recitals and took into their 
bauds the thread of narrative. The assembly became delightsome 
from the flow of pleasing anecdotes and joyous tales. By the elixir 
of the words of the brave the coin of the courageous was tested and 
increased, and a stock of valour accrued to those whose supply was 
small. On this occasion there came to his mind the loving remem¬ 
brance of his Majesty the Shah in shah. What may be the condition 
of this young cypress of the stream of the Caliphate, separated 
now from friends and surrounded by foes ? And wliat. are the 
thoughts of the envious, the foolish and the evil-minded about this 
auspicious rose-bush ? With a heart rent in twain and a soul divided 
( twixt hope and fear, he opened the hand of supplication before 
the great Temple which granteth the desire of the afflicted and 
distressed and prayed for the happiness and long life of that goodly 
tree of the Sultanate. In this way he relieved his blistered heart. 

Verse . 

Lord : keep Thou this royal pearl 
Far from the molestation of the wicked, 

Grant him water from wisdom's stream, 

Grant him heat from perception's sun. 

The sun hath trod many circuits in heaven 
That this Light might issue from the veil, 

Many a star hath displayed benign aspects 
That this Moon might put aside his locks. 


1 So in all MSS. apparently, but perhaps A. F. wrote s]iasji (6) and 
not shcist (60). 
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Higli Heaven trod many a round 
That the horizons might share in this light, 

May eternal splendour be his portion 
May his lightsome heart ne’er be darkened ! 

And in order to comfort his capacious soul he called for the 
horoscope which is the guarded tablet of mysteries of the fortune- 
favoured one and carefully perused it. In that frontispiece of aus¬ 
piciousness he read personal safety, long life, ascension of the 
grades of fortune, ruin of enemies, and failure of the evil and 
crooked thoughted. Joyfully lifting up his head he exclaimed '' God 
be praised, my heart is wholly at rest from these anxieties. There 
is hope that bye and bye I shall be made happy by a sight of that 
divine nursling, and shall, by the star of that auspicious one become 
victorious over all my foes.” Having returned thanks to God he set 
himself to conquer the fort. M. 'Askar! used all diligence in hold¬ 
ing it, and made changes in the garrisons of the batteries every 
233 day and every night, lest proffers of reconciliation should be made 
by the besiegers 1 and there should thus be less vigilance on the part 
of the defence. 

As the siege w r as protracted, and none of the king’s servants 
came and joined him, the Persian officers relaxed their exertions and 
meditated a return home. His Majesty Jahanban! read this design 
in their demeanour, and redoubled his efforts to take the fort. One 
night he moved out from his battery, and approaching the gate from 
the side of old Qandahar—the place is called Cahar Dara—he came 
within a stone throw of it, and there established a battery. Next 
morning when the Turkomans saw this, they felt encouraged to take 
the fort, and they all moved forward; and narrowed the lines of 
circumvallation. M. 'Askar! was astonished, and showed signs of 
despair, and besought with many entreaties that as the cupola of 
chastity (Khanzada) was approaching, he might have a respite till 
her arrival so that he might be reassured by her and might be 
enabled to serve (Humayun). He sent his petition through Mir 


1 The passage is rather obscure, 
but I think the word murcat in the 
last part of the sentence must refer 
to the siege-batteries. The expres¬ 


sion har-yakjihati darmiyan an- 
daJchta may be compared with that 
at p. 153, 1. 8 of text. 
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Tahir, brother of Khvvaja Dost Khawind. His Majesty JahanbanI, 
who was a mine of liberality and clemency, accepted his prayer and 
stayed the siege-operations for some days. The wicked Mlrza out¬ 
wardly assumed the airs of a suppliant, but secretly exerted himself 
to strengthen the fort, and when her Highness and Bairarn Khan 
arrived he renewed his opposition. Though the noble lady en¬ 
deavoured to restrain M. 'Askar! from evil designs and to induce 
him to kiss the holy threshold, he from his disordered brain would 
not accept her counsels, but continued obdurate and would not suffer 
her to leave the fort and go to his Majesty*s camp. Thus the Mlrza*s 
contumacy and villainy were revealed even to liis Majesty Jahanbam. 
Relying therefore on the favour of God, who is the surety of those 
who commend themselves to Him, he strenuously endeavoured to 
take the fort. Meanwhile Ulugh Mirza, son of Muhammad Sultan 
Mlrza, who was descended from Sultan Ilusain through a daughter, 
Sher-afkan 1 Beg, son of Quc Beg, and Fazail Beg, brother of Mun'im 
Khan, Mir Barka and Mlrza Hasan 2 Khan, sons of Mir 'Abdullah, who 234 
belonged to the Saiyids the Banl-inukhtars of Sabzawar, and many 
others came from Kabul by the guidance of a happy star and did 
homage. The cause of their escaping was this. M. Kamran was 
keeping Ulugh Beg in confinement, and out of precaution lie made 
him to a different custodian every week. When it came to Sher- 
afkan’s turn, it happened that he too was afraid of the Mirza. He 
joined with the others and brought out Ulu gh Mirza, and enjoyed 
the blessing of service. His Majesty JahanbanI received this party 
with favour and gave them robes of honour, and assigned Zamin 
Dawar to M. Ulugh Beg. Though Qasim Husain Sultan came out 
with them, he lost his way one night and fell among the Hazaras. 
After some days and after being robbed he arrived on foot and with 
blistered soles. His Majesty remarked to him “ There must have been 
something wanting in your loyalty for you to have lost your way 
and become involved in such troubles.** After that Dawa 3 Beg 
Hazara came in with his tribesmen. Petitions too arrived from the 
Kabul officers. The arrival of this party, and the receipt of petitions 
from officers and nobles caused great joy in the camp. The Qizilbashi, 


i Blochmann, 455. 
8 Blochmann, 439. 
59 


8 See Erskine, the text has Dada. 
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(Persians) who had been uneasy in their minds, became tranquil and 
displayed alacrity in carrying on the war while the leaders of the 
garrison began to waver, and the foot of firmness slipped from the 
battlement of defence. The dwellers in the fort wrote daily accounts 
of M. 'Askar! and shot 1 them down from the walls. Their purport was 
that the garrison was in difficulties, and that the besiegers should 
press on, and not relax their efforts. At last it came to this that the 
officers of M. ' Askari's army flung themselves out of the fort one by 
one, and that the gunners and infantry did the same. First, 
Khizr 2 Khwaja Khan threw himself down from the fort in the vicinity 
of his Majesty's battery, and seizing the collar of supplication with 
the baud of contrition fell at the holy feet of his Majesty Jahanbam. 
After him Muayyad 3 Beg let himself down by ropes from the fort, 
and was exalted by doing homage. Then Isma'Il Beg, who was one 
of Gitl-sitam Fil'd us-makani's officers and was distinguished for 
counsel and courage arrived, and AbiVl-Husain Beg, brother's son of 
Qaraca Khan, and Munawwar Beg, son of Nur 4 * & Beg, came with him. 
One night Khizr Khan Hazara flung himself down from the fort, 
and two or three Hazaras took him on their backs and went off with 
him towards Kot Laka (?). Inasmuch as the work of defence had 
got out of hand, and M. 'Askar! could neither make up his mind to 
remain in the fort, nor had he the face to come to the world-protecting 
Court, Khizr Khan Hazara desired to betake himself to the cell of safety 
235 and to corne to strive out of these dangers. In the morning news 
came to the camp that he had left the fort and taken to flight. A 
number of people hastened to search for him. He Jiad gond some 
distance and then hidden himself behind a rock. Some reliable 
persons relate that Khizr Khan Hazara used to tell how the men who 
had been sent to catch him passed close to him and how once a man 
touched the skirt of his garment and thought it was an animal, while 


1 Bartdftand, explained by Erskine 
as meaning the fastening of letters to 

arrows and then shooting them down. 

* Also called Khizr Khan Sultan. 

He was husband of Gulbadan the 

daughter of Babar and authoress of 
Memoirs. 

& According to Kigamu-d-din he 


was a prisoner in Qandahar. He 
died shortly after the taking of 
Kabul to the great joy of every¬ 
body, says Bayazid, as they regarded 
him as a Satan and the cause of 
Humay tin's losing India. 

* One of Babar’s officers. Mem. 
424, 425. 
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Khizr Khan held his breath from fear. When uight came on he 
emerged from under the rock and reached a place of safety. 

As the daily increasing success of his Majesty Jahanbani was 
patent, and it became clear to the garrison that owing to the good 
fortune of his Majesty Jahanbani and the zeal of his devoted servants it 
would.be impossible to maintain the defence, M. ‘Askari awoke from 
the sleep of carelessness and became disturbed in his mind, and could 
neither advance nor stay where he was. At first he asked to be 
allowed to surrender Qandaliar and to proceed to Kabul, but his 
Majesty Jahanbani did not agree to this, and the Mirza’s crude idea 
came to nought. Out of necessity he had to send her Highness 
Khanzada Begam to his Majesty to beg forgiveness of his offences. 

At the request of that cream of chastity’s family the writing of forgive¬ 
ness was drawn over the register of his offences, and on Thursday, 25th 
Jumada-l-akhir (3rd September, 1545), of that year (952) he came out 
of the fort, contrite and repentant, and in the train of the cupola of 
chastity. His Majesty Jahanbani had formed an assemblage in the 
diwankhana and the Caghatai and Persian officers were drawn up in 
line according to their rank. In accordance with the royal orders 
Bairam Khan hung the sword round M. ‘Askari’s neck and introduced 
him. His Majesty Jahanbani, in spite of all the mortal injuries which 
he had received fi-orn him, put aside the canons of sovereignty and with 
native kindness and excessive clemency accepted the intercession of 
the cupola of chastity and drawing the pen of forgiveness over the 
schedule of his deeds, he encompassed him with the curtains of favour 
and with exceeding affection. After returning thanks to God for 
this beginning of success, he gave orders for the removal of the 
sword from the Mirza’s neck, and after he had paid his respects bade 
him be seated. After that Muhammad Khan Jalair, Shaham Khan, 
Muqim Khan, Shah Quli Sistani, Tfilak Khan Qilrci and others to the 
number of thirty persons were brought forward with swords and 
quivers round their necks 1 to make their obeisance. Out of these 236 
Muqim Khan and Shah Quli Sistani were ordered into confinement 
with fetters 2 on their legs and wooden boards on their necks. 


1 Nigamu-d-din says they carried 
their shrouds in their hands. 

2 Zfilana i. q., gawalana. See 


Burhan-i-Qati‘ under Zulana 
Yullers under zawalana. 


and 
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From the close of day up to early dawn, which is the time of the 
arrival of the glory of heaven, there was a delightful assembly. 
Instructive events were described, and Mir Qalandar and other 
reciters and players discoursed excellent music, thereby removing the 
rust from his Majesty's world-adorning soul. During the assembly they 
in accordance with his Majesty's orders presented M. ' Askari with an 
exact copy of the letter which he had written to his BalucI followers 
at the time when his Majesty was proceeding to a strange land by 
way of the desert. The Mirza's life was embittered, and mirth 
became melancholy. At last, out of necessity an order was given 
that he should be kept under surveillance, and that he should be 
brought from time to time to make his obeisance so that while his 
offences had, out of innate kindness, been forgiven, he might for some 
days take counsel with himself in bondage. Next day the night- 
illumining crescent of victory lighted up those who sat darkling in the 
citadel. Muhammad Murad Mlrza and the Caghatai and Persian 
officers came to the city in attendance on his Majesty. For three 
nights and days the city was brightened by the light of his Majesty's 
august advent, and was in peace and tranquillity. On the fourth 
day it was, in accordance with the secret workings of his Majesty's 
comprehensive mind, presented to Muhammad Murad Mlrza, and his 
Majesty took up his quarters in the Car Bagh of his Majesty Firdus- 
makanl, which is on the bank of the Arghandab, and was refreshed 
by its pleasant groves. In that charming spot the official accountant 
laid before him a detailed list of the properties of M. 'Askari, which 
had been brought together from all quarters, but his Majesty did not 
regard them as worthy of 'consideration and distributed them among 
those of his brave soldiers who were in want. 

When M. Kainrau heard of the conquest of Qandahar and of 
his Majesty Jabanbain's coming against Kabul, he was agitated 
and troubled, and had his Majesty the Shahinshah brought from 
the house of the cupola of chastity Khanzada Begam to his own, and 
made him over to his chief v^ife Khan am Begam. He also confined 
Shamsu-d-dln Muhammad GhaznavT, commonly called Atka Khan, 
in an unworthy place, and took counsel with his officers as to what 
he should do with M. Sulaiman. Mulla 'Abdu-l-Khaliq, who was 
Kamran's teacher, and Babus, who had charge of political affairs, 
advised that the Mlrza should be dealt gently with and be allowed 
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to go to Badakhshan so that he might be useful in time of need. 
Fortunately for M. Sulaiman it happened that Mir Nazar ‘All, Mir 
Hazar Teshkani, Mir ‘All Baluc, and others had combined a few 
days before and had seized Fort Zafar, and put Qasim Barlas and 237 
other officers into confinement. They sent a message to M. Kamran 
that if he sent M. Sulaiman, they would make over Badakhshim 
to him, otherwise they would put their prisoners to death and 
hand over the country to the Uzbegs. Accordingly Mlrzas Sulaiman 
and Ibrahim and Havana 1 Begam were sent off to Badakhshan. When 
they had got as far as Pal Minar and Ma‘mura village, M. Kamran 
repented of having let M. Sulaiman go and sent persons to recall him, 
alleging that he had something to say to him. M. Sulaiman suspected 
this message and wrote a letter of excuse in reply to the effect 
that as he had taken leave in an auspicious hour, it was not proper 
to return, and that he trusted M. Kamran would be so kind as to 
write to him what he wished to confer about and to send the letter 
by a confidential servant when he would act in accordance therewith. 
Meanwhile he hastened on to Badakhshan. As soon as he reached 
Bada kh shan he broke his agreement. At this time too Yadgar Nasir 
Mlrza fled from Kabul towards Badakhshan. And as fate desired that 
M. Kamran should receive the recompense of his deeds, the materials 
for this were being prepared daily. Of the Mlrzas no one remained 
with him except Hindal. Him he flattered and appointed to pursue 
and capture Yadgar Nasir, promising him that he would give him 
one-third of all he now possessed or should afterwards acquire, on 
condition that he should not deviate in any way from loyalty and 
fraternal feeling. Having made this compact he sent off the Mlrza 
whom he had kept under surveillance. M. Hindal, who had been 
brought into difficulties by Kamran’s ill treatment verbally agreed for 
he regarded his escape from his claws as a great relief. But when 
he came to Pal Minar, he under a wise guidance proceeded towards 
his Majesty Jahanbanl. M. Kamran was astonished on hearing of 
this affair, and lost the thread of his counsel. He had no servants 
or companions who would consult his welfare or tell him the truth. 


1 According to Bajazid, p. 16a, 
Sulaiman was released before the 
fall of Qandahar. He also says that 


his wife Haram or Khurram Begam 
bribed the officers with her jewels to 
advise his release. 
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Most of his servants had their eyes veiled, and the vision of their 
intelligence was troubled by the ophthalmia of neglect. They 
beheld not the way of salvation nor the straight path. Those who 
did see what was proper, had not the power to express their senti¬ 
ments. This was due to two circumstances :—(1) Some had not the 
courage to make representations. (2) Some were of such a nature 
that they studied the temper of the Mlrza, and did nob consider 
truthful representations advisable, for they were certain that from 
238 his self-sufficiency he would not accept good advice, but would be 
' displeased on the mere mention of it. And his displeasure would 
cause injury to the influence and position of the speaker, lhe con¬ 
dition of fidelity is that in such matters one should not delay or 
have regard to one’s language, nor spend one’s time in negligence 
or delay. For the evil of this falls in the end upon all, and is as 
ruinous to the general prosperity. And the results of ti’eacherous 
counsel, which is the greatest and worst of treacheries, come forth. 
And the mole of untrustworthiness and flattery, which is the 
blackness 1 of disloyalty and unpropitiousness, reveals itself on the 
cheek of their procedure. It behoves such men, if they feel afraid 
of not suppressing the truth or of uttering honest but disagreeable 
remonstrances to recognise the fact that such opportunities are part r 
of their good fortune, and to rejoice thereat, and not to let the 
wrinkle of contraction form in the forehead of frankness. For 
though in appearance the great may be disgusted, yet in reality 
the noble mind approves of hearing both sides. And though such 
advisers may appear to run counter to the opinion of their masters, 
yet in fact they will at once be relieved from responsibility and have 
discharged the duty of good service, and also be lauded in word 
and deed by those who consider the end and regard the final ter¬ 
mination. M. Kamran, in fact, went from blunder to blunder from 
want of warning wisdom, and the absence of sound counsellors. 


i ATZ. lit. blueness, blue being the colour of mourning and misfortune. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


March op his Majesty Jahanban! Jannat-ashi y anFs army from 
Qandahar to conquer Kabul, and victory over that territory. 

When his Majesty was freed froth anxiety about Qandahar he 
placed before liirpiself the conquest of Kabul, and with this intention 
left his Majesty' Firdus-makani’s garden and halted at the Gumbaz 
Safed (the whijfe dome) above the shrine of Hasan Abdal. The 
thought of the; expedition continually occupied his mind, and lie 
was perpetually holding conferences about it with far-sighted loyalists 
and devoted friends. Many of the Persians were wearied of their 
long expatrialtion and went off without leave, while some departed 
after obtaining leave by importunity. Budagh Khan and the others 
who were Vh attendance on the fall’s son opened, from want of con¬ 
sideration, the hand of tyranny and oppression over the subject 
population, and thought of increasing their own substance by such 
unhallo^ved proceedings. High and low used to come from the 
city, imploring justice, and his Majesty Jahanban! was in a difficulty 
for if lie were to rebuke the oppressors, the Shah would be vexed, 239 
while, if he did not execute justice, the hand of the unjust 
would not be withdrawn from the subjugated, and this would call 
down the Divine displeasure. As the time was not convenient, he 
rc,; trained perturbed, and put off remedying the evil till another 
Season. 

When the expedition to Kabul had been determined upon he 
was compelled to ask Budagh Khan 1 for accommodation for some of 
his ladies aud for his goods and chattels. He candidly acknowledged 
that in accordance with his promise he had made over Qandahar 
to the Persians, but said that he could not set the foot of resolve 


l The name seems Turkish and is 
also spelt Budaq. See Blochmann 
371, but the person there mentioned 


is probably not the Budagh Kh» u of 
the text. 
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in the stirrup of toil until he had disposed of his people, 1 and his 
mind were at ease concerning them. Budagh Khan in his ignorance 
of affairs made objections and unlike a wise man was neither alert 
in carrying out the §hah’s orders, nor in obeying the king’s mandate, 
which was the root of the matter. The chief , officers represented 
that they had a great enterprise in hand, and that there was nothing 
for it but to seize Qandahar. They would thus undertake whatever 
was before them with a light heart. His Majesty referred to the 
kindnesses of the Shah and declined to vex the latter’s servants, and 
, thought they must submit to their unreasonable conckuct. He began 
to consider if he should go to Badakhshan and should yoin M. Sulaiman 
to himself before attacking Kabul. But as a strong motive for 
haste in conquering Kabul was his desire to behold $he Shahinshah 
and to share to the full in that light of the garden o^ the Khilafat, 
knowing that by heaven's decree all providential victories depended 
on the auspicious existence of that splendour, his eag^er desire to 
attain that object revealed itself from time to time. Just then the 
Shah’s son became a beholder of the gardens (riydz) of \mercy, and 
a visitor of the pools ( hiydz) of pardon (i.e., he died). T\|ie confi¬ 
dential officers represented that winter was at hand, and thafc it was 
impossible for them to convey the women and children find the 
baggage (partdl) along with them into the hill-country. 2 The\ghfih’s 
son was dead, and it was not right to leave Qandahar j-o the 
Turkamans, especially when they were so headstrong and were by 
their tyranny ruining the country and casting down the pillars 
of peace. Moreover, though they had been commissioned to bind 
constantly the girdle of service on their souls’ waist, and to x ^erve 
continually the sublime expedition they had been perverse ar)$ 
been drunken with the wine of negligence, and had not shown 
zeal in submitting to orders. On the contrary they had transgressed 
the supreme commands, and had openly and secretly gone into 
opposition and had suspended over their countenances the veil of 
240 shamelessness. It behoved his Majesty to shorten their oppressive 


1 Marddn-i-Miud, meaning his 
harem. 

a Perhaps referring to Humayun’s 
project of marching into Badakh- 
ghan, but more probably to the hills 


north of Qandahar through which 
they would have to march to Kabul 
as Ghaznin was still in the hands of 
the enemy. 
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arms so that they should not reach the skirt of the poor and needy 
in this city which was the first fruit of the Divine favour. God 
forbid that such a proper design should produce a cloud in the mind 
of the Shall. Inasmuch as it was a long march to Kabul and the 
Hazara and Afghans were more numerous than ants or locusts, and 
as they (the Persians) were stumbling-blocks in their path, and above 
all, as they were intriguing 1 with M. Kamran, ‘the first thing to do 
was to get hold of a refuge so that their minds should be at rest. 
At this moment there was no place better for this purpose than 
Qandahar. It was therefore in accordance both with reason and 
justice that Budagh Khan be told that ho must, nolens volens y give 
up Qandahar. If he did not comply, the city must be besieged and 
taken possession of; and let a loving letter be written to the Shah, 
explanatory of the facts of the case and the necessities of the 
position, and replete with candour and friendship. As the noble 
Shah was a mine of wisdom and justice he would regard the transac¬ 
tion as one to bo approved of. The leading spirit in this matter 
was HajI Muhammad, the son of Baba Qushqa. His Majesty Jahan- 
banl said “ I admit it all, but ’twere base to lay siege to the place, 
to unsheath the sword of battle, and to put a whole party to death. 
Though they ’ve left the path of moderation ( i'tid&l ), I do not 
approve of immoderation ( be-Vtidtd ) on the part of my servants. 
If this course be taken Budagh Khan’s men will perish, and such 
a result will look ill in the eyes of good men. It is much better 
that you devise some plan whereby we may get possession of tho 
fort without war or tumult.” Accordingly he sent a messenger to 
Buda gh Khan, with the request that as they were marching against 
Kabul lie would keep M. ‘Askar! in prison in Qandahar so that 
his Majesty’s mind might be at rest. Budagh Khan thought tho 
proposal advantageous to himself and agreed to it. It was arranged 
that the courageous heroes of the battlefield should proceed to tho 
environs of Qandahar and lie in ambush there and then suddenly, 
when they got an opportunity, should enter the fort. Ba.iram 
Khan and a body of troops were told off for the Gandigan 3 Gate, 


1 I think these two clauses must 
refer to the Persians though there 
does not appear to be any evidence 
that they were plotting with Kamran. 

60 


3 The text has Kandikan but pro¬ 
bably the gate was named after tho 
village of Gandigan W. of the modern 
city of Qandahar, and the battle-field 
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while Ulugh Mirza, Haji Muhammad and another body of troops 
were deputed to the Mashur Gate, and Muayyad Beg and others were 
stationed near the New Gate. Those tigers of the jungle of courage 
made a rapid night-march and lay in ambush near Qandahar. When 
the “ true dawn ” appeared Haji Muhammad presented himself 
before all the others at the Mashur Gate. By chance * 1 * some forage- 
camels were going in; he advanced under their cover, and tiger¬ 
like 8 suddenly entered the gate. The warder saw him and chal¬ 
lenged him. He said that he was bringing M./Askari by Budagh 
Khan’s orders so that he might be confined in the Fort. This pretext 
241 did not avail, and the warder was about to shut the gate when Haji 
Muhammad severed his arm with a blow of his sword. Some others 
came up from behind, and all the Persians who were there, and 
offered, battle, were killed. Bairam Khan entered by the Gandigan 
Gate, and the Fort came into the possession of the King’s servants. 
The Persians fled and took refuge in the citadel. At midday his 
Majesty Jahanbam arrived and having entered by the Gandigan Gate 
took post at the Aqca (white) bastion. Thus that fortunate city 
became b} r the glory of his arrival an alighting stage of peace and 
tranquillity and a station of justice and beneficence. All, small and 
great, raised paeans of joy at this happy advent. Budagh Khan 
came forward, through the intervention of Haidar Sultan, and paid 
the homage of ashamedness and apologised for his offence. His 
Majesty encompassed him with princely favours and dismissed 
him./ He made over the city to Bairam Khan and wrote to the 
§hah that as Budagh Khan had acted contrary to the Shah’s 
orders, and been slack in his duty, he had taken Qandahar 3 * * * * from 



of 1st September, 1880. Lord 
Koberts’ 41 years in India II. 368, 
Map. 

i Khafl Khan, I. 130, has a more 
detailed account of the stratagem. 

a A. F. compares Haji Muhammad 
to a tiger stalking his prey. 

3 Elphinstone has some just re¬ 

marks on Humay fin’s treachery and 

A. F.’s canting defence thereof. But 

he is not correct in saying that the 

people of Qandahar had never been 


subject to Humay un. He was cer¬ 
tainly their suzerain through his 
brothers, and he was justified in re¬ 
garding all Afghanistan as belonging 
to his family from the day of his 
father’s conquest. Badaoni I. 447 
gives four reasons for taking Qanda¬ 
har from the Persians, and as may 
be supposed, he is more vigorous 
and more to the point than the 
lumbering A. F. 
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him and made ifc over to Bair am Khan who was a dependant 1 of 
the Sluih. 

Meanwhile M. 'Askarl, unmindful of the royal clemency, and 
of his life's having been spared made his escape. After some days 
an Af gh an came and reported that the Mirza was in his house, and 
asked that some one might be sent to seize him, but without letting 
it be known from whom the information came. His Majesty Jahan- 
banl appointed Shah Mirza and Khwaja CAmbar Nazir and they 
brought him out of the Af gh an's house from under a woolen carpet 
( palds ), and conducted him to the Presence. His Majesty from his 
innate clemency, and his observance of his Majesty Gitl-sitanI Firdus- 
makaiil's testament 2 which was made for all mankind and especially 
for the brothers, forgave anew his crimes and faults and made him 
over to Nadi in 3 Kokaltash who was one of his Majesty's special 
confidants. He divided the territory of Qandaliar among his officers. 
Tlrl 4 he gave to Ulugh Mirza, and the pargunas of Lahu he assigned 
to HajI Muhammad for his maintenance. Zarnln Dfiwar was given 
to IsmaTl Beg, Qilat 6 to gherafkan, 6 Shfd to Haidar Sultan. In this 
manner all the officers got jaglrs appropriate to their positions. 
Khwaja Jalalu-d-din Mahmud, who had committed extortion 7 in the 
city on M. ‘Askarl’s men and on others,-was delivered over to Mir 
Muhammad 8 ‘ All. 


* Ta'cilluq hashah darad . Bairam 
was a Turkoman and a persona grata 
with Tahmasp. But perhaps the 
meaning is “ the city remains depend¬ 
ent on the Shall.” 

* The reference as to B&bar’s 
dying request that IIumayTm would 
always forgive liis brothers. 

s The author of a MS. life of 
Akbar in the possession of Colonel 
Hanna, and who, as a grandson of 
‘Aziz Koka and great-grandson of 
Jljl Anaga, was likely to know, 
states that Nadim was the husband 
of the famous Mahum Anaga. 

4 N. Qandaliar, oil the Helmand, 
the Tarm of the Ain , Jarrett, II. 398. 
The text has Tipri. 


5 Probably Qilat Banjarah, Jarrett, 
II. 397. 

ft Bayazid, 17?;, says it was given 
to Qasim Husain Khrm Sliaibant. 

7 Tama c karda bud , lit., had be¬ 
haved avariciously. The allusion 
to Jalalu-d-dln is puzzling for he 
was in Hnmayun’s service. But he 
had once been ‘Askarl’s servant and 
perhaps he abused his opportunities 
when the troops entered Qandaliar. 
Erskine’s paraphrase of the passage 
in his history hardly agrees with 
the text. 

8 No doubt Muhammad ‘Alt 
TaghaT. the maternal uncle of Huma- 
yun, and who afterwards was go¬ 
vernor of Kabul. 
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When tlie holy heart was relieved of the affairs of Qandahar, 
ind when, by the blessing of Divino aid, and by the royal efforts, 
lestiny and deliberation had come into accord ( taqdir mudfiq-i-tudbir 
imad), he in an auspicious hour left her Majesty Maryam-makam 
in Qandahar and addressed himself to the subduing of Kabul. One 
242 of the endless bounties and unexpected favours was that a large 
caravan had come from Hindustan and the merchants had made 
good bargains by purchasing ‘Iraq horses from the Turkomans (the 
Persian auxiliaries of Huinayun). As the lights of prestige weio 
streaming from the cheek of circumstance, the leaders of the caravan 
came and represented that if their horses were taken into the 
service of the grand army and an order be given for payment after 
the conquest of Hindustan they would be greatly pleased and would 
feel that they were fortunate, “ Glorious will be our fortune, they 
said, “ if by giving this aid we may come to be numbered among 
the loyalists of the sublime dynasty.” His Majesty Jahanbam 
regarded the proposition as a heavenly aid, and a providential con¬ 
tribution, and having acceded to their request, he ordered that 
purchase-bonds for the horses should be written out at the rates 
desired by the vendors and be given to them. Ho himself came to 
the ridge near Baba Hasan Abdal and ordered Ulugh Mlrza, Bairani 
Khan, gherafkan and Haidar Muhammad Akhta Begi (master of the 
horse), to set apart the horses for the royal stables, and then to select 
those for the officers and others according to their rank. One 
thousand horses purchased by the privy purse (mrlcdr-i-khdssa) were 
given away in accordance with each one’s requirements. The hearts, 
both of the merchants 1 and the soldiers, were soothed and gladdened. 
Dawa Beg Hazara, wishing to be distinguished for serving both in 
person and property, led 2 the way by night to the fort of Tirl, 
where his clan was. When the army arrived there, the headmen 
brought according to their ability horses and sheep as presents. 
They did good service, and as the place had pleasant pastures 
(i alanghd) his Majesty remained there for several days to recruit 
and to enjoy himself. Her Highness Khanzada Begam fell ill here. 


i Jauhai gives another and more the meaning is that he went by 

probable account of this affair. night in advance of the army. 

?. Hah sarkarcla bard, perhaps 
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and the illness lasted, and she died. 1 His Majesty perfonned the 
rites of mourning, and grasping tho strong rope of patience, the 
glory of the awakened of hearts and the mark of the intelligent, 
he engaged in charities and works of beneficence such as befitted 
a princely family and might be a sweet savour to the soul of that 
generous matron. He then marched under the guidance of a lofty 
fortune towards Kabul. Near Qandahar M. Hindal did homage 
and was received with unbounded kindness. His Majesty was much 
delighted at his coining, which was the preface to the advent of many 
others. Officers hastened from Kabul in troops. But by reason of 
contrariety and mingling of air-currents a sickness and pestilence 
broke out on the march in the camp, and there were many travellers 243 
to the city of annihilation. Among them was Haidar Sultan. As 
the untowardness of the atmosphere was great, and the force became 
small M. Hindal represented that they ought to return to Qandahar 
for the winter and march against Kabul in the beginning of spring 
and after making the army efficient. His Majesty said nothing 
to his face, but when the meeting was over he sent him this verbal 
message by Mir Saiyid Barka: “ When I did not know that you 
would come, or that Yadgar Nasir Mlrai would leave 2 * * * * * 8 (Kamran) I 
proceeded towards Kabul in reliance on the Divine favours, why 
should I delay now because an unforeseen circumstance (the pesti¬ 
lence) has occurred ? If this thought has come into your mind on 
account of the fatigues and pains of your men you can go and repose 
this winter in Zamin Dawar which I have given to you, and when 


it was only at TSrI that Hindal joined 
Humayun. Erskine says Yadgar 
Nasir also joined here, but from tho 
text and also from A. N. I. 248 and 
Bayazid 216 it would appear that 
Yadgar though he left Kamran did 
not immediately join Humayun. He 
went to Badakhshfin, and then to 
Qandahar (after Humayun had 
marched) and did not join Humayun 
till at Kabul when he came along with 
Humayun’s harem. No doubt he went 
to Qandahar because his old friend 
(see Iiayazid) Bairam was there. 


1 Gulbadan Begam says she died 

after three days’ illness. She calls 

the place Qabalhak (P) and says the 
body was buried there but removed 

three months afterwards to Khan- 

zada’s brother’s (Babar) sepulchre. 
In all probability Qabalhak is a 

copyist’s error for Ghilcak 
in Baba Hasan Abdal. Bayazid, p. 69, 

says that there was a garden there 
Vr.hich Humayun visited several 
time's. 

8 lit would seem from Jauhar, 
Stewa SI and Erskine II. 322 that 
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the knot of Kabul lias been untied you can rejoin our service.” 
The Mlrzit was greatly ashamed on getting this message and begged 
forgiveness. His Majesty advanced with good intent and a confident 
hope, and braced up his heart to carrying through the business. On 
the march Jaxnll Beg, brother (younger) of Babus, whom M. Kumran 
had made guardian of Aq l Sultan his son-in-law and had placed in 
Ghaznxn, came and kissed the threshold, and begged the forgiveness 
of Babus* offences. His request was granted. 

When the army halted at the station {yurt) of Shaikh 'All, 
which is in the neighbourhood of Paghtnan (na'mdn in text) and 
Arqandl, M. Kainran became disturbed at the approach of the world- 
conquering standards and sent forth Qasim Barlas with a body of 
troops. He ordered his artillery-officer, Qasim Mukhlis Tarbafcl 
to take his arsenal to Jalka Dauri near Babus Beg*s house, and to 
draw it up there. He also Imought inside the fort all the men*s 
families who were living outside. When he had strengthened the 
4 fort he came out from Kabul with pomp and insouciance and encamped 
near the quarters {yurt) of Babus Beg. He employed himself 
in reviewing and marshalling the troops. Qasim Barlas had pro¬ 
ceeded with a body of troops to Taklya Khimar 2 when Khwaja 
Mu'azzam, Haji Muhammad and Slierafkan hastened from the royal 
camp and displayed their superiority. By the Divine aid—which 
was the vanguard of conquering fortune—Qasim Barlas could not 
withstand them and turned to flee. When only a small space 
remained between the two forces M. Hindal was at his own request 
appointed to the vanguard. The army had passed the defile of the 
"Kliwaja’s ridge** and had halted in the neighbourhood of Arqandl 
244 when Babus and Jamil Beg and a number of their men, and 
with Shall Bardx s Khan who held Gardez, Bangash and Na,ghz came 


1 Younger brother of Khizr 
Kh waja the husband of Gnlbadan 
Begam. Aq Sultan, the White 
Prince, is liis sobriquet, his name, 
according to Bayazid 196, being 
Hasan Daulat Sultan. He was mar¬ 
ried to Habiba one of Kamran’s 
daughters. But he afterwards 
offended liis fatlier-in-law who had 


bis wife taken away from him. See 
Guibadan’s Mem. 

2 Caviar in text. Khimar means 
vintner. Stewart read himar, an 
ass, and this is a more likely name. 

8 This is the man who afterwards- 
became a saint and water-carrier a£nd 
wrote poetry under the style*. 0 f 
Bahrain Saqqa. Hu was elder brother 
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and submitted. They were received with unbounded favours. After 
that, Musahib Beg, son of Khwaja Kalfin Beg, came with many men 
and enjoyed the fortune of service, and was exalted by princely 
favours. Meanwhile Babus represented that it was no time for 
dallying and that his Majesty should m6unt his horse as all the 
men were coming over. His Majesty Jahanbam mounted the swift 
steed of fortune. On this occasion he sent for < AH Quli Safarcl 
and Bahadur the sons of Haidar Sultan who were in mourning for 
their father and loaded them with favours and kindnesses. After a 
time Q.araca Khan came and did homage. M. Kamran read his own 
downfall in the pages of the royal fortunes and sent Khwaja Khawand 
Mahmud and Khwaja f Abdu-l-Khaliq to apologise for his offences. 
He made sundry requests through the Khwajas. who arrived when 
the two armies were less than a mile apart. His Majesty accepted 1 
his homage and postponed decision on his petitions. He promised 
further favours to the Khwajas and dismissed them with honour. 
Out of humanity and kindness he ordered a suspension of hostilities. 
The object of the Mlrza in sending the Khwajas was to cause delay 
and make the king's soldiers slacken their march and to get time 
for himself, and he was waiting for the darkness of night so that he 
might by making a long night-march remove himself to a distance. 
When then the veil of nocturnal gloom had darkened the earth ho 
from an obscured understanding and a benighted soul could not 
resolve upon experiencing the pleasure of doing homage and with¬ 
drew in all haste into the citadel. Then he took his son M. Ibrahim 
and his wives and went off to Ghaznln by Bln! 2 Hisar. When his 


of Bayazid the memoirs-writer. His 
proper name was Shah BardI Biyat. 
M. Kamran had by this time taken 
his districts from him, and given 
them to Khizr Khwaja Hazara. Kam¬ 
ran gave him in exchange Ghorband, 
&c., Bayazid 196. , 
i I think the meaning is that he 
postponed decision on Kamran’s re¬ 
quests until he came forward and 
did homage in person. According to 
Bayazid Humayun rejected all Kam- 
ran’s proposals. Gulbadan Begatn 


says Humayun made presents of food 
and clothes to the Khwajas. 

2 See Jarrett II. 404n. and Ain 
text I. 592. The words in Bayazid 
21a appear to be Blnl-Kohl. Lord 
Roberts in his “ Forty-one years 
in India,” II. 223 says “ Beni Hissar, 
a considerable village, surrounded 
by orchards and gardens, and only 
two miles south of tho far-famed 
citadel of the Bala Hissar.” The 
name means “ nose (or ridge) of the 
fortress.” 


mk 

m. 
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Majesty Jahanbaui heard of liis flight he sent Babus with a number of 
trusty men to Kabul to prevent any molestation of the inhabitants 
or sepoys, and to make them all hopeful of the royal favour. He 
appointed M. Hindal and a body of troops to pursue the Mlrza and 
proceeded himself to Kabul with victory at his foot and fortune as 
his stirrup-companion. In an auspicious moment the drummers of 
dominion beat high the great drum (kiirdka) of prestige and the 
standard-bearers of victory advanced the stelliform 1 standards of 
glory to the starry sphere. On the night of the 13th of the Jalall 
month of Azar corresponding to the night of Wednesday, 12th 8 
Ramazan, 952 08th November, 1545), the conquest of Kabul, the begin¬ 
ning of countless victories, was accomplished by heavenly aid, and the 
gates of joy and success opened to the hearts of mankind. Two 


1 Kaukaba. This is a play on 
the double meaning of the word 
kcmkab, meaning both a star and 
the globe surmounting the standard, 
and this is all the neater from the 
fact that the inarch was at night. 

3 There is a good deal of confusion 
about the year. See Erskine II. 
32 bn. Nizamu-d-dln prefers 953, 
though some, he says, give it as 952. 
As pointed out by the Bib. Ind. 
editors the first chronogram given 
by A. F. yields 954, and the second, 
or metrical one, 952. I am of opinion 
that 952 is right. 12fch Ramazan, 952, 
appears to be a Wednesday and cor¬ 
responds to 18th November, 1545. 
Other authorities give the date as 
10th Ramazan. A. F. gives the date 
of the commencement of the siege 
of Qandahar, 7tli Muharram, 952, or 
21st March, 1545, but does not give 
its termination. The omission is 
supplied by the Badshalmlima I. 64, 
which says that Qandahar was taken 
ou Thursday, 25tli Jumada-1-akltir. 
952, or 4th September, 1545, and that 


Kabul was taken on Wednesday, 12th 
Ramazan, of the same year. The idea 
that the year was 953 seems to have 
arisen from supposing that Akbar 
was over four when Kabul was taken. 
Bayazld and Ferishta say this, but 
he was just over throe if the capture 
was in 952. We know that Hnmay uu 
was at Mashhad on the day after 
the RamazSn of 951 and at Jam on 
21st Shawal (see inscription in R.A. 
S.J. for 1897). He was then on his 
way to join the Persian army and so 
he might arrive at Qandahar in the 
beginning of 952 and take Kabul 
about 9 months later. The difference 
betweon the authorities as to the 
day of the month of the capture of 
Kabul may be due to some reckoning 
the day of Kamran s flight as that of 
the capture, while others have taken 
the date of Humayun’s triumphal 
entry. Gulbadan Begam who was in 
Kabul at the time gives the night of 
12th Ramazan as that of Hu may Tin’s 
entry. Perhaps A. F. copied this. 
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hours of the night had passed when his Majesty exalted the plain 
of Kabul by the radiance of his advent. Navldl 1 * 3 * * * found the chrono- 245 
gram of this victory to be Kdbulrd girift> He took Kabul. Another 
is the hemistich “ be jang givift wiulk-i-Kabul az we/’ “ without a 
battle he took the country of Kabul from him/ 7 

When the gates of joy and gladness opened at the glorious 
indications of the personality of his Majesty the Shahinshah, and 
the foundations of dominion were thereby renewed, his Majesty 
JahanbanI regarded not the defeat of M. Kamran, nor the conquest 
of Kabul, but abode in expectation of the blissful footsteps of his 
Majesty the Sh.ah.inshah until they brought to him, in an auspicious 
moment, that world-intelligence who at that time was, so far as 
regarded the existence of his bodily elements aged three years z two 
months and eight days. His Majesty obtained spiritual and temporal 
felicity by beholding that blisful nursling of light divine, and pros¬ 
trated himself in thanksgiving for the safety of the young shoot of - 
fortune's garden, and for the glorious acquisition of the lamp of the 
family. In the presence of this glorious fortune, and before this 
abundant bliss he opened the gates of liberality and beneficence f or 
all mankind. On the morning after that world-illuminating day his 
Majesty JahanbanI sat on the throne of fortune and attainment, and 
received the homage ( Icdrnish ) of the pillars of the state and of the 
soldiery and servants, while at the same time the nations were made 
fortunate by kissing the threshold, and raising the hands of suppli¬ 
cation implored from God the enduring glory of the Khilafat, and 
the uprearing of the standards of empire. His Majesty threw open 
the gates of justice and beneficence before all people and tranquilly 
spent the winter aloft in the citadel in serving the Creator and in 


i Apparently this is the nom-de- 
plume of Khvvaja Zain-aPAbidin, 
a Persian poet. Eieu Supplement 
No. 307. He afterwards called him¬ 
self ‘Abdi and died in Ardabil 988. 
Perhaps he is the Baba ‘Abdi men- 
f tioned in the Haft Iqlim as having 
settled at Qandahar. See Eth6’s 
Cat. 470, art. No. 1222. 

3 The text has 2 years but this is 

01 


clearly wrong. Akbar was born on 
5th Bajab, 949, or 15th October, 1542, 
and Kabul was entered on 12th Kama- 
zan, 952, so that according to the 
Muhammadan calendar Akbar was 

then 3 years 2 months 8 days old, or 

3 years 1 month according to the 

solar calendar. Bayazld says he was 

then between 4 and 5 which would 

make the year of the capture 953. 
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comforting His creatures. Of the events wliicli happened about this 
time there were the deaths of Yunus ‘All and Muyid 1 Beg who were 
leading officers of the Court. At the same time it came to the ears 
of his Majesty that Khwaja Mu'agzam was plotting to run away in 
company with Muqaddam Beg, 8 and to convey themselves to M. 
Kamran. This vexed greatly his noble heart. He exiled Muqaddam 
Beg to Kashmir and discarded Khwaja Mu'azzam. By the felicity 
of his Majesty's presence and his bounteous shade the country of 
Kabul became an abode of security and peace and a resting-place of 
.Divine mercy. 


1 Bayazid 21 b says that the death 
of this man caused universal joy. 

* He did good service by facilita¬ 
ting Humayun’s escape after the 
battle of Qanauj, and probably for 
this reason he was only punished by 


banishment. He was a Koka or 
foster-brother and had been one of 
Kamran’s officers. He seems to have 
afterwards come back to Humayun. 
Text I. 296 and 300. 
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CHAPTEK XXXIX. 

Celebration of the SSahinsbah’s ciRcaMOisiON, illuminations ; 240 

AND MANIFESTATION OF MARVELS BY THE TENDER 
PLANT OF GLORY’S GARDEN. 

’Tis ever the way of noble grantors of desires and auspicious- 
minded lords to seize opportunities for liberality, and to fulfil a 
choice-’Worship, whose acme is the conquest of affections, under 
the guise of Use and Wont—a course whereby they are protected 
from the dulled vision of blear-eyed mortals. Accordingly now that 
fortune’s breeze was blowing afresh, and the rose-garden of attain¬ 
ment had bloomed anew, the custom of circumcision, as applied to 
the new growth of fortune’s garden, and fresh offshoot of the palm 
of glory and grandeur, was made an occasion for the contentment 
and enrichment 1 of mankind. In the prime of spring, when the 
spirit of plants was in motion and the nightingale of delight was on 
the wing— 

Verse. 

“ Violets raised their head from the stream’s lip 
Earth was ambergris-perfumed from the fragrance of flowers, 

The fragrant breeze of morn, let us say 
Carried a thousand musk-bags in her bosom.” 

He ordered that an encampment should be made in the Urta* 
Bagh, a most delightful spot, and that affection might all the more 
be won—and this in truth is the giving of thanks to the Almighty, 
he threw open the gates of joy and pleasance, and in renewal of the 
splendours of Kaikaus and of Kaiqnbad it was directed that their 


l Gulbadan Begam describes Hu- 
may qii’s bounties on this occasion to 
the widows and orphans of those 
who had fallen at Causa, <fcc. 

% SJji. The worU is Turk! and 


more commonly written It 

means middle so that Urta Ba g h 
might mean the middle or inner 
garden. 
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Highnesses the Begams should grace the entrancing garden with 
their presence, according 1 to their ranks and conditions, while the 
Aralrs and the city-magnates should occupy the Car Bagh. All the 
Amirs bound the girdle of endeavour on the waist of joy and under¬ 
took these arrangements. The city magistrates, and leading men 
exerted themselves in an admirable fashion, while the artists and 
craftsmen vied with one another in decorating the shops, and in 
promoting the briskness of the bazar. Soon there was such orna¬ 
mentation as exceeds description. Every day his Majesty Jahanbani 
came and adorned the banquet, and t\e distinguished everyone by 
sympathetic expressions suitable to their rank and condition. Before 
the festival (of the circumcision) took place Qaraca Khan, Musahib 
Beg, and other familiars of the Court, who had been sent to convey 
her Majesty Mariam-Makanl, arrived from Qandahar, and her blissful 
advent increased the rejoicings. 

2^7 It occurred to his Majesty Jahanbani that he should make 
manifest to great and small the touchstone-capability iydr-i - 

danisA) of the Shaliinshah, from whose brow there streamed while 
yet of tender years, thousands of rays of light divine. He therefore 
arranged a princely festival in the pavilions of chastity. All the 
great ladies attended in the gynaeceum. 2 For the instruction of 
the spectators his Majesty the Shaliinshah was brought in on the 
shoulder of respect and placed on the auspicious Divan, and in 
conformity with orders her Majesty Mariam-Makanl entered in the 
train of the other ladies, and without being distinguished in any 
way. The design of the king was that the prince (lit. the light of 
the eye-pupil of the Sultanate) should single out his honoured 
mother from the crowd of ladies. By light divine his Majesty, 
without difficulty, hesitation, or mistake, and in virtue of his abiding 
intelligence and innate discernment took refuge with his saintly 
mother, and put himself into her arms. On beholding this glorious 
act—surprising to the minds of the superficial and to persons who 


t The meaning seems to be that 
the ladies* tents were arranged in 
order according to their ranks. 

2 Bargah-i-harim, which, perhaps, 
only means private audience-hall. 
It is not clear to me from A.F.’s 


language whether the ladies were 
veiled or not, but presumably this 
would make little difference to Akbar 
who had not seen his mother since 
he was an infant.* 
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are swayed by what is usual—a shout arose among the spectators, 
and they recognised the power of the eternally-nourished one, and 
prodigy of fate's worship. All perceived that this was not the work 
of the bodily senses which put a difference between childhood and 
adolescence. Rather it was nought but spiritual intuition and Divine 
teaching. 'Twas holy light breaking forth from its ambushes by the 
instrumentality of this nui’sling of Fortune's garden. 

Of a truth, the veil of distance can be no hindrance to what 
is eternally conjoined, nor apparent remoteness any impediment to 
spiritual propinquity. And when we consider the matter what room 
is there for remoteness ? For, in this firstling of Life's rosebush 
there is perfect contact with the Primaeval, and the diffusive lights 
of being, the perfecting (takmtt) of the bodily frame, and the 
burnishing [tasqil) of the senses assume form pari passu (darja 
ba daija). And there is close relation with the glorious world 
of the Holy and the Absolute to whose verge there is no entrance 
for the darkness of ignorance, or the plethora of heedlessness. 

Nor is St hidden from those who can look far into the world of 
mystery that though this sublime Master seemeth to have been 
engendered amid bodily elements and from protoplasm ( mawadd - 
i-hayy filtini) yet as regards the source of his nature and the root of 
his being his forefathers and foremothers have been procreated from 
him so that spiritually and in an esoteric sense he is the Father of 
Fathei’S. And to his Majesty JahanbanI—that curtain-raiser of 
celestial mysteries—it was manifest that the Cosmoplast of the outer 
world had brought this nursling of Creation's Spring into the field 
of actuality in order, firstly, that ho might experience the stages 
of mortal life, and secondly, that he might bring together and 
compose the distractions of the world. In short he (Humayun) 
under the guise of the rite of circumcision offered thanksgiving to 
the Bestower of spiritual and temporal blessings. Each day there 248 
was a novel, royal feast, and thanks were returned to the world- 
adorning Creator. The great ones of realm and religion came from 
all parts, and were made happy by royal gifts. Among these, 
Yadgar Nasir Mlrza had the honour of performing obeisance. The 
brief account of him is that on the first 1 uprearing of fortune's 


i If this means that Yadgar Nasir 
deserted Kamran on Humayun’s first 


appearance before Qandahar, it is 
wrong, for we know from Bayazld, 
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standards on the borders of Qandahar he separated from M. Kamran, 
as has already been described, and proceeded to Badakhshan. As 
he conld not succeed there, he set off in order to enter his Majesty 
Jahanbani’s service. At the time that the sublime army proceeded 
from Qandahar to conquer Kabul, the Mirza after experiencing the 
world’s hardships arrived at Qandahar. Bairam Khan showed him 
every hospitality there, and then in accordance with orders he had 
the felicity of paying his respects to his Majesty Jahanbani at that 
joyous time (the circumcision festival). He had the good fortune 
also to do homage to the Shahinshah and to be made fortunate by 
the glances of favour. 

During this joyful season, which was the time of the adorning 
of pleasure’s springtide, and the period of decking the garden of 
dominion and prestige, at a moment when the constellations were 
shedding light from favourable aspects upon mortals the meeting 
for the decorating of the young plant of the Divine rose garden, 
to wit, for the circumcision of his Majesty the Shahinshah, was held 
with thousands of rejoicings. The materials ( asbdb ) for tho joy of 
mankind Were brought together, the gates ( abwdb ) of joy were 
opened for mortals. Small and great shared in the princely gifts, 
and high and low experienced the royal favour. The world’s pains 
(kulfathd) ended in pleasure (ulfat) and the world’s differences 
changed into unison. The captains presented their gifts, and were 
exalted by grand favours. In the midst of these celebrations his 
Majesty for the cheering of hearts, which is a great buttress of 
sovereignty, proceeded towards Khwaja Reg Rawan, * 1 * * * and ordered 
festivities. A world obeyed order was issued that the amirs should 
wrestle® with one another. His Majesty himBelf by means of the 
balance of inspection picked out equally-matched antagonists. His 
Majesty wrestled with Imam 8 Quli Qurci and M. Hindal did so with 


whose statement A.F. has elsewhere 
copied, that Yadgar was at Kabul 
when Bairam went there on a mis¬ 


sion. 


i Moving sand. See Babar 146 and 

Jarrett II. 409 and especially Wood’s 

Journey to the source of the Oxus, 

p. 115. The moving sand is in the 


upper end of the Koh Daman, and 
on its eastern side. 

s The account of the wrestling is 
taken from Bayazid 216. 

* Perhaps the Imam Qull Shigha.li 
of Blochmann, 512. The word Shi- 
ghali is probably derived from Sh i- 
ghawal. Shaw’s Turk! Diet. 134. 
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Yadgar Nasir M. After that he went to Khwaja Se 1 Yar to visit 
the arghawdn groves. Then he returned and bade preparations be 
made for a great feast. He distributed fiefs, presents, and robes of 249 
honour to the servants of the threshold in accordance with their 
deserts. M. Hindal obtained Ghaznin and its dependencies while 
Zamin Dawar and Tirl were given to Ulu gh MirzS. All those 
connected with the Court received gifts in proportion to their con¬ 
ditions, and the tribes of mankind abode with tranquillity and ease 
of heart in the shade of abundance, and the light of favour. 

Among the events which occurred during the festivities was 
the arrival of the ambassadors of Shah Tahmasp. They brought 
congratulations on the victory and delivered suitable gifts, At their 
head was Walad Beg whom his Majesty welcomed with princely 
favours. Another was the arrival of §hah a Qasim Taghai who 
brought a petition and gifts from M. Sulaiman. But the Mirza’s 
excuses for not coming in person had not the honour of being 
accepted by his Majesty, and a peremptory order was issued for his 
attendance and he was informed that his reputation for sincerity and 
loyalty depended upon his appearing in person 8 to do homage. 
Another thing which happened about this time was the arrival of 
Mir Saiyid ‘All who was eminent in Afghanistan and Balucistan for 
his possessions and for his honesty. He resided near Duki which 
is an appurtenance of Sind. 4 He greeted the threshold with the 
foot of integrity and the head of sincerity, and became a recipient 
of royal favours. Duki was awarded to him. About the same time 
Lavang Baltic, who was a leader among his people, came along with 
his brethren and did homage. His Majesty received him likewise 
with favour and granted him §hal and Mastang. These visitors 
were granted their desires and dismissed rapidly lest the wild nature 


l The fountain of the Three friends, 
Babar 147 and Jarrett II. 409w. 

* Sulaiman's maternal uncle, Baya- 
zid 22a. 

8 Jauhar, Stewart, 83. 

* The text has Hind but I adopt 
the variant of Sind as Duki is used 
by Babar, 152 and 3, for the south¬ 


eastern hills of Afghanistan which is 
near Sind. In the Ain, Jarrett II. 
397, Duki is given as the eastern 
division of Qandahar. Erskine, Hist. 
II. 327, accepts the Hind of the text 
and remarks in a note that Duki was 
probably dependent on Multan. 
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of such dwellers in clachans (ruatd parwarddn) should prove too 
strong for them, and delay be inimical to their constitutions. 

Among the things which happened about this time there was 
this, that Yadgar Is aeir Mirza from an ill-fatedness and an inward 
wickedness made a confused jumble of all favours, past and subse¬ 
quent, and placed them in the alcove of oblivion and contumaciously 
took his stand on the path of wickedness and perversity. He gave 
ear to wretches of whom Muzaffar the foster-brother of M. 'Askar! 
was the ringleader, and continually harboured evil thoughts. When 
these facts came, one after the other, to the knowledge of his Majesty, 
&S0 and were confirmed by honest intelligencers, especially when 'Abdul 
Jabbar Shaikh, who was a most trustworthy person, and was intimate 
with one of the plotters and shared his counsels, came and detailed 
the circumstances after inquiry, the holy heart of his Majesty 
Jahanbani Janna-t-ashiyanl became disgusted and he had Muzaffar 
Koka seized and put to death. Then he sent for Yadgar Nasir M. 
and reproached him by the mouth of Qaraca Khan. The substance 
of the rebuke was as follows: "We thought that when we had 
passed over your grievous offences, and had bestowed boundless 
favours on you, you would take warning and atone for your trans¬ 
gressions, past and present, and that even the ungrateful might have 
a limit and some discretion.” The Mirza cast aside shame, and 
sometimes was silent and sometimes denied or feigned ignorance. 
His Majesty, after making categorical 1 statements (of his offences) 
and after royal reproofs, directed Ibrahim Ishak Aqa and others to 
confine him in the Kabul citadel (the Bala Hisar) near the room 
where M. 'Askarl was imprisoned. 

One of the things that happened at this time was the death 
of Caghatal Sulfcan, who was a young Mogul prince and the unique 
of the age for beauty and character. His Majesty Jahanbani 
regarded him with affection and distinguished him by favours. He 
felt his loss deeply, but reflecting on the Divine decree which hath 
assigned existence absolute to the other world, and to this world 


l This expression ( hisdbl ) seems to 
refer to the statement in Bayazid 
22a, that nearly 30 charges were for¬ 
mulated against Yadgar, one being 


an act of disrespect committed by 
him so long ago as at the taking of 
Campanlr. 
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only contingent existence, he wisely took refuge in submission and 
self-surrender. Mir Amani uttered this chronogram. 


Verse . 

Sultan Caghatal was the rose of Beauty's rosarium. 

Of a sudden, Death led him to paradise. 

In the rose-season he designed leaving this garden. 

Hearts were ingulplied in blood from grief for this likeness of 
a rosebud, 

I sought his date from the bereaved nightingale, 

Sighing he said “The rose hath left the garden." 1 


1 Gul az bagh birun shud, Ba gh = 
1003 and gul=50 so that 1003 — 50= 
953, which is the date of the death. 
Amani composed an equally ingeni¬ 
ous chronogram on the death of 
Hindal. See infra. According to 
Rieu, Turki Cat. 301, there were five 
poets of this name. The one in 
question is probably the second on 
Rieus list, Mir Amani of Herat who 
according to the Bodleian Cat. of 


Persian MSS. p. 219, used to live at 
Kabul and was killed at Jaunpur by 
a fall from his horse in 981 A.H. 
A.F. his apparently taken the lines 
from Bayazid 22a, but the third line 
there is 

Is,* j) ^ eJLo J* 

BadaonI has a similar chronogram 
about Bairam Khan's death. Lowe, 
14 and text I. 46. 


62 
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CHAPTER XL. 

March op his Majesty JahanbanI Jannat.ashiyanI’s abut .for 

THE CONQUEST OF BADAKgSHAN, THE VICTORY OVER THAT 
COUNTRY, AND WHAT HAPPENED DURING THAT TIME. 

r* *♦ ' v { 1 V ' , i I* ’ , ' 1 if. M fi-jj 1 /''/ -h.f i T ‘ v 0 J 

When the disaffection of M. Sulaiinan became confirmed, and it 
was made certain that he had twisted away his head from the burden 
of commands, and that the idea of sovereignty was paining it, and 
that he was inwardly troubled by this vain imagination, his Majesty 
251 JahanbanI, in the beginning of 953 (March 1546), turned the rein 
of intention towards Badakhshan. One of the Mlrza’s rebellious 
acts was that after the taking of Kabul he laid hold of Khftst and 
Andarab, which were in the possession of M. Kamran, 1 and had been 
assigned to one of the royal servants. As moreover, by theory and 
practice the whole of Badakhshan did not belong to M. Sulaiinan, 
his Majesty desired also to take away Qanduz and its dependencies 
and to make them over in fief to one of his followers, and bade him 
be contented with what his Majesty Gltl-sitanl Firdaus-makanl had 
given to his father. When his Majesty’s dominions should bo 
enlarged, his fief too would be increased. In consideration, however, 
of the Mirza’s circumstances Qanduz was left as it was. The Mlrza 
ignorantly averted his face from his benefactor, and openly smote 
the door of opposition, and had the Miuiba read in his own name. 
His Majesty resolved to extinguish the flames of disaffection. He 
left his Majesty the ghahinshah under God’s protection and set out 
in a propitious hour, and halted at Yurat Calak. 2 He took M. 

‘ Askar! along with him. He had anxieties about Yadgar Na§ir Mlrza, 
and when the army reached the TJlaug of Qara Bagh 3 he determined 


1 Kamran is not mentioned, but I 
think he must be meant. All the 
MSS. however have only the word 
Mlrza so that perhaps A .F. really 
meant Sulaiman. 


2 Bayazid seems to make Khwajn. 
Kiwaz the first stage. 

2 There is a Qara Bagh west of 
Ghaznin called by A.F. in the Am 
the Qandahar Qara Bagh, but the 
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that he would relieve him of the pangs of existence and thereby 
give peace and security to the State. For the match of his strife, 
and the spark of his contentiousness were like to consume all the 
families* An order to this effect was sent to Muhammad f Ali Taghai 
who had charge of Kabul. He out of complete simplicity and want 
of perspicuity returned for answer, “ I have never killed a sparrow, 
how can I achieve the killing of the Mirza.” His Majesty passed 
over his simplicity and charged Muhammad Qasim Mauji with this 
most proper service and he in the night-time sped the arrow of death 
by a bowstring. 1 When the holy heart was at rest from the male¬ 
volence of the Mlrza, his Majesty marched under the Divine 
guidance towards the Badakhshans (Badakh$hdndt ). When he 

arrived at Andarab and had encamped at the garden of *Ali Quli 
Andarabi, M. Sulaiman owing to his evil fortune advanced to offer 
battle and drew up at the village of Tirgiran 2 which is a dependency 
of Andarab. When his Majesty heard this, he sent forward M. 
Hindal, Qaraca Khan, Haji Muhammad Khan and a number of other 
brave men. A great battle ensued between the royal army and the 252 
Mlrza. The latter protected himself by a trench and stood firm, while 
Mlrza Beg Barlas and a body of archers discharged their arrows 
from behind it. M. Hindal, Qaraca Khan and Haji Muhammad Khan 
displayed their valour and Khwaja Mu'azzam and Bahadur Khan were 
wounded by arrows, and had to dismount. Walad 3 Qasim Beg, 
Ja'far Beg and the bodyguards, and Ahmad Beg, and Dughan 4 Beg 
who belonged to the Shales special bodyguard and who in company 
with the ambassador served his Majesty in this fight, came to the 
ground in consequence of their horses falling. The result hung in 


Qara Bagh of the text must be the 
place about 25 miles north of Kabul 
and near Istalaf. 

1 In plain language the unfortu¬ 
nate Mlrza was strangled. A.F.’s 
account seems taken from Bayazld 
who gives specimens of the charges 
brought against the Mlrza. He says 
Mun‘im Khan suggested the employ¬ 
ment of Muhammad Qasim. Bayazld 
represents the execution as taking 


place before Humayun left Kabul 
and this seems probable. The Mirza’s 
body was buried is a high ground 
opposite the citadel-gate and near a 
pond, but was afterwards removed 
to Grh aznln. to his father’s sepulchre. 

2 Bayazld 255. 

3 Bayazld has Dala Qasim, brother 
of Walad Beg. 

4 Tughan in Bayazld. 
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the balance till a body of devoted servants such as §haikh Buhlul, 
Sultan Muhammad Fawraq, Latlfi of Sabrind, Sultan Husain Khan, 
Muhammad Khan 1 * Jalair, Muhammad Khan Turkaman, M. Quli 
Jalair, M. Quli/ brother of Haidar Muhammad Khan, and Shah Quli 
Naranji 3 relying on the invisible Opener attacked M. Beg. And 
having by God’s help crossed the trench, they raised their swords 
and briskly attacked the foe. The latter could not maintain them¬ 
selves or abide the onset and fled, reckoning dispersion and route 
as a gain. On every side the braves of the field of action and lions 
‘of battle’s jungle advanced on the plains of victory. Ere his 
Majesty had mounted his swift steed the reverberation of victory 
sounded in his ears. The voice of exaltation burst forth. M. 
Sulaiman did not remain firm but went off towards the defiles of 
Kh5st by way of Naiin 4 * and Ishkamish. Tulak of Taliqan, M. 
Beg Barlas/ and Avis Sultan who was a scion of the kings of 
Mo gh ulistan separated themselves from M. Sulaiman and did homage. 
M. Hindal and a body of heroes were ordered to seize the fugitives 
and his Majesty himself took part in the pursuit. Many Badakh- 
shani horses fell into the hands of the brave warriors, and his 
Majesty arrived by the Pass of §hashan 6 at the valley of Kh5st. 
M. Sulaiman fled miserably with a few followers to Kiilab. 7 The 
Badakhshan nobles and soldiers came in crowds and did homage and 
everyone of them was treated with consideration and with favours 
suitable to their position. On account of the abundance of fruits 
his Majesty remained several days in Khost 8 and was the accom- 
253 plisher of the wishes of the people. For the purpose of hunting 
waterfowl and partridges and for fishing he proceeded to Warask. 9 


i Blochmann 411. 

* Blochmann 385. 

3 Blochmann 480. 

* Nari in text. 

& Bayazid calls him the ruler of 
Qhorl (qn. Gjkor). 

6 Sasan in text, but the variant is 
right. It was north of Tirgiran and 
Andarab. 

7 Beyond the Oxus. 

8 It would seem that Maham, the 

mother of Humayun, came from 


Khost, for Bayazid, 2 6a says that 
Humayun stayed in Khost for several 
days in the society of his maternal 
grandparents. The Khwaja Muham¬ 
mad 'All mentioned in Babar’s Mem. 
as the ruler of Khost, is probably 
either Maham’s father, or her brother. 
If the latter he must be the Mir 
Muhammad 'All whom Humayun 
put in charge of Kabul. 

» So in Bayazid. Text has Dar- 
ask. The place has already been 
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There he practised the netting 1 of birds (< janji$Ak) which is a special¬ 
ity of that place. From thence he went to Kalaogan 2 and from there 
to Kishm. 8 M. Sulaiman did not think it advisable to remain in that 
neighbourhood and so had crossed the Amu and was there in 
perturbation with a few followers. One thing that happened at 
Kishm was that a servant of Shah Tahmasp named Khusru 4 had 
fled and entered his Majesty Jahanbani’s service. He had used some 
improper language about the Shah, and Dughan Beg, Husain Beg 
and Ja f far Beg of the Shah’s bodyguard and who were in attend¬ 
ance on his Majesty, on hearing of this met Khasru in the Kishm 
bazaar and killed him. His Majesty disapproved of this lawlessness 
and imprisoned them, but after some days he, at the intercession of 
Husain Quli Sultan Muhrdar, drew the line of forgiveness over their 
offence. 

When the affairs of Badakhshan had been settled, Qanduz and 
its dependencies were given to M. Hindal, and much of Badakhshan 
was divided in fiefs among the officers. Mun'im Khan was made 
tahsildar of Khost, and Babus was sent to collect the revenues of 
Tallqan. 6 His Majesty resolved that for the better management of 
the affairs of Badakhshan and for the comfort of the subjects and 
soldiery he would make Qil f a Zafar his winter-quarters. He there¬ 
fore proceeded in that direction; but when he came to Shakhdan, 
between Kishm and Qil f a Zafar, he fell ill and so had to halt there 
for nearly two months. At the beginning of this illness he lay 
unconscious for four days, and on this account unpleasing rumours 
became rife, and men left their fiefs and came in. M. Hindal left 
his post with improper ideas and in concert with other officers came 
as far as the bank of the Kokca, and the partizans of M. Sulaiman 
raised their heads here and there. But Qaraca Khan came with a 
number of loyalists and pitched his tent in the royal courtyard and 


mentioned as Warask in text I. p. 99 
near foot. It is probably the Yarsack 
of Wood, 160 m., and if so, is the river 
on which Kishm stands. 

1 See Bayazid, 26a & b, and Babar, 
Mem. 153. 

2 The Kalagan of the maps. It is 
west of Kishm. 


8 Bayazid says Humayun stayed 
3 or 4 months in Kishm. 

* Bayazid calls him Khusru Pad¬ 
shah and says Qasim Jang! was his 
slave. 

6 Talqan in text, but see Bayazid 
27a. 
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confined M. ‘Askari who was likely to be seditious, bringing him 
into his own tent, Qaraea acted as a personal attendant, and waited 
on bis Majesty during his sickness. No one entered the Presence 
except Khwaja Kkawand Mahmud 1 and Khwaja Mu'In. 1 On the fifth 
day, which was the beginning of the convalescence, his Majesty 
showed signs of improvement, and Mir Barka entered and paid his 
respects. When his Majesty’s glance fell upon him, the Mir became 
agitated and showed a desire 2 to sacrifice himself as a thanksgiving 
254 for his Majesty’s recovery. His Majesty said “ Mir, 3 * * & God hath 
spared ( bakhskld ) me.” The Mir gave some hints of the confusion 
of affairs and of the rectitude of Qaraea Khan. His Majesty had 
him called, and spoke benignantly to him, and expressed his sense 
of his services. At the same moment he sent a i escript of favour 
to the ornament of dominion, the tender plant of the stream of 
sovereignty, the head and trunk of fortune’s springtide, to wit, 
his Majesty the ghahinshdh, by the hands of Fazil Beg, lest any 
evil tidings should have reached there and have dimmed the radiant 
heart of that nursling of Divine light, or should have caused commo¬ 
tions in that country. By a happy coincidence Fazil Beg arrived 
with the firman of favour on the morning after the night on 
which the distressing news of his Majesty’s illness had reached 
Kabul. The coming of the glad tidings dispelled grief and was 
productive of universal order and steadfastness. The flames of 
discord died down, and M. Hindal hastened back to his place, and 
everyone else went back to his jciigir. 


1 They were father and son. There 

is an account of Mn‘ln, the son, in 

Blochmann. He is perhaps the same 

as the Mu'In who was Qa?l of Lahor, 

Blochmann, 545. Muln’s son was 
gharafu-d-dln who married BahkshI 
Band, Akbar’s sister, and became 
afterwards a rebel. The family was 
descended from Khwaja Ahrar the 
famous saint of Samarkand. 

& Perhaps the meaning is ; Changed 
his intention of devoting himself 
into thanksgiving for Humaydn's 
recovery. 


8 Mir Barka was the son of Mir 
‘Abdullah and is several times re¬ 
ferred to in the Akbarnama. Accord¬ 
ing to Jauhar it was CQcak Begam 
who waited pn Humaydn during his 
illness and was rewarded by seeing 
him open his eyes when she squeezed 
some pomegranate juice into his lips. 
BayazTd praises the attention of 
Fatima Begam the Urdu Beg! whose 
daughter married Khwaja Mu'azzam 
and was killed by him. Perhaps it 
was the same Fatima who married 
BaqI Khan. BadaonL II. 61. 
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Among the occurrences of this year was the killing of Kfcwaja 
Sult-an Muhammad Rashid! 1 who held the office of Vizier. The short 
history of this event is as follows : Khwaja Mu'azzam in conjunction 
with sundry vagabonds, whose brains were ruined, adopted some 
bigoted 2 * * * * * phrases of the religious views of some heretical, worthless 
fools who had no power of reflection in their natures, and were 
entangled in wordy wranglinga, whose nostrils took in naught of 
the fragrance of truth and justice and in the tree of whose under¬ 
standing there was no fruit produced by the flowers of knowledge, 
and having conceived faithless bigotry to he faith he came into the 
quarters of the Khwaja on the night of 21st Ramazan, 16th November, 
1546, just as the day's fasting was over, and broke his fast by giving 
him of the water 8 of the sword of ignorance for his final draught. 
Then fearing the wrath of the king, which is typical of Divine 
chastisement, he took to flight. When this news came to the ears 
of his Majesty he sent men to seize him and his companions, and 
a strict order was despatched to the authorities in Kabul, which was 
the x'esidence of those ill-starred ones. Muhammad 'Alt Taghai, 
Fazll Beg and others, who were in the service of his Majesty the 
§hahinshah, and were managing the affairs of Kabul, on receiving 
the command seized Khwaja Mu'azzam and his companions and 
imprisoned them. 

When there appeared at ghakhdau signs of convalescence in 255 
the burning frame ( mizaj-i-wahhdj ) of his Majesty Jahanbanl 
he seated himself in the guarded litter of the Divine favour and 
proceeded towards Qil'a Zafar. Maulana Bayazid who was an 
eminent physician and had been nominated as tutor to his Majesty 


1 Bayazid calls him in his list 
“ Dlwan,” and there spells his name 
as Raghid* 

2 Bayazid 276, describes the mur¬ 

der, but says nothing of bigotry's; 
having been the motive. It was 

committed by sundry Persians in 

concert with Mu/ag^am and apparent¬ 

ly cupidity had to do with it for 

when they fled they carried off some 

o£ Shah |,Tahmasp’s presents from 


Takht-i-Sulaiman {qu. the place 
mentioned by Wood 160). Nigamu- 
d-dln mentions that the Khwaja 
came with Humaynn from Persia. 
Probably therefore he was a 8hi f a 
and this may have made him obnoxi¬ 
ous to Khwaja Mu'aggam. 

s -46 meaning both water and 
glitter and applied to the wave- 
markings on a sword. 
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tlie Shahinafiah, and whose grandfather had been in the service of 
that Alexander 1 and Aristotle (Sikandar-MakanI Aristo-Nishanl) 
Mlrza Ulugh Beg, and had been distinguished among all the mathe¬ 
matical observers, performed excellent service during this illness. 
When his Majesty reached Qil/a Zafar he soon recovered his health, 
and his equilibrium was restored. By the completion of the recovery 
of his Majesty JahanbanI joy and delight came into the hands of the 
desires of mortals. In accordance with orders a grass 2 * * * * * house was built 
and he often distributed justice and happiness therefrom. From it 
Sherafkan, the son of Kuo Beg, received investiture of Kahmard, 
Zuhak and Batman. And from excess of kindness his Majesty 
announced that when the army arrived at Kabul he would add 
Qhorband to his fiefs. His Majesty took the pleasure of tasqdwal 8 
—hunting which in the Badakhghan language is called shikdr-i-nihilam. 


I The epithet Sikandar-MakanI 

may serve to illustrate that of 

Mariam-MakanI applied to Abkar’s 

mother. Ulugh Beg’s real name 
was Muhammad Turghai according 
to Yambery. The two astronomers 
who helped him in the composition 
of his tables were Ghivasu-d-dln 
Jam Bind and the Qazlzada (Sala^u- 
d-din). One of them was perhaps 
Bayazld’s grandfather (see D’Her- 
belot’s articles, Ulugh Beg and Zig, 
and Jarrett II. 12, No. 85). The 
person meant may however be ‘All 
Koshji, said by D’Herbelot to be 
the Qazlzada’s son. See Erskine’s 

Babar 51 n. 4. 

% Khana-i-kan, the khana-i-kani of 

Bayazid. Bayazid, from whom A.F. 
borrows, tells us that the house was 
built by Jalalu-d-din Mahmud who 

was then Mir Buyutat or Barrack- 
master. The time was winter. Baya¬ 
zid tells a story in connection with 
this house, of Humayun and some inti¬ 
mate courtiers (ahl-i-niakast) having 


cooked bughra (macaroni P) there. 
He also tells of Sherafkan’s visit. 
When he first came he was drunk 
and Humayun seeing his state from 
behind the screen (cigjk), ordered him 
off. When he came again some 
days afterwards, Humayun behaved 
with great delicacy towards him and 
granted him certain districts. Kan 
means a mine and also a sheath, and 
so may mean a screen, but I in¬ 
cline to think that the kanl of 
Bayazid is a copyists* error for 
kahi, made of thatch or straw. 

s Neither tasqdwal nor nihilam 
occurs in the dictionaries. A.F. 
here copies Bayazid who describes, 
p. 28&, an expedition to the moun¬ 
tains on the other side of the Kokca. 
They arrived at the hills, which were 
excessively steep, at midnight, and 
hunted the deer next morning. They 
passed so near and so quickly that 
they could not he shot with arrows 
and had to be caught by the hand. 
The word nihilam is used by Babar, 
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Isl 


The dread residence of his Majesty in Badakhshau wrought 
dismay in all Turin. The Usbeks gathered together and were full 
of apprehension, and could find no suitable remedy for their fears* 


Mem. 28, and Erskine (or Leydon) 
says that he does not know what 
animal it is. In reality nihilam is 
not the name of an animal, but of a 


method of hunting, viz., driving. Its 
synonym tasqawcil is Turk! and the 
last part is perhaps Jj\ awal, mean¬ 
ing an enclosure. (Redhouse), 




m 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Unveiling the mysteries of Design in the strife-stirrings of 
M. KamrAn, and account of his rule over Kabul. 

'Tis an ancient canon and an established ordinance that when 
God the Creator of the world wills to set an elect one on the throne 
of sway over mortals and by establishing him on a kingdom-adorning 
seat to place in his mighty hand the bridle of men's hearts. He 
maketk him in the beginning of his course the alighting-place of 
divers difficulties and the receptacle of sundry afflictions to the end 
that he may the more fully appreciate the force of the unending 
favours which stand ready for him in the hidden world ; so that by 
becoming conversant with the varied stages of existence he may 
come to know personally Grace and Wrath, expansion and con¬ 
traction, joy and sorrow. All this is clear to those who are familiar 
with ancient records, and are cognisant of old stories. But inas¬ 
much as the personality of the holy product of the meeting 1 of the 
two seas of the Divine Power (Jaldl) and the Divine Beauty (Jamal), 
his Majesty the Shahinshah, to wit, is by virtue of the Eternal 
Decree designated for all the stages of knowledge, and as the world- 
adorning Deity created him a wise-hearted 2 Teacher and an illumina¬ 
ted, farseeing soul needing not the instruction of any of the sons 
of men, the apparition of those calamities was not to acquaint him 
with Grace and Wrath, nor to burn away carnalities and mortalities. 
Rather did the order of the manifestations of the glories of opposing 
qualities and the notes of conflicting attributes unveil themselves as 
of course and in their full perfection. And there was an illustration 3 


1 Mujma^i-bahrain. Explained as 
meaning the meeting of salt and 
fresh water. It was the title given by 
the ill-fated Dara Shikoh to his book 
which was intended to reconcile the 
Hindu and Muhammadan religions. 


2 Gf FaizI’s verses, BadaonT, II. 
261 and Lowe, 277. 

3 Referring to Akbar’s refusal, 
when a child, to learn his lessons. 
See infra, p. 519. 
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of this in liis early years, for at that time his holy soul kept aloof 
from inappropriate teaching. These truthful remarks will make it 
clear to the wise and the admonished that it is in the eyes of 
the superficial that such facts 1 are regarded as arising from abun¬ 
dance of instruction and a surplus of knowledge, while in the eyes 
of those who see the truth they are but the inevitable refulgence of 
a personality imbued with wisdom from of old. And whenever the 
bitter 2 waters of affliction are to be poured into the lips of one who 
stands afar off from the courts of Unity, and is a bewildered wan¬ 
derer in the desert of astoniedness, there is in the first place a curve 
{lit, a fold or wrinkle) of magnificence cast into his forehead 0 of 
acceptance and he is made the originator of divers act of ingrati¬ 
tude, and the shower-forth of varieties of injustice and tyranny, till 
he be flung into eternal wrath and everlasting punishment. This 
is a figure of the condition of M. Karnran who fell out with his 
benefactor and elder brother, his eternal superior, chosen one of God, 
king of the age> and just ruler, and wrought the destruction in life, 
estate and honour, of many a servant of God. 

In fine, a strange disaster occurred during this time of enjoy¬ 
ment, when the capacious soul of his Majesty was a palatial garden 
of mirth and rejoicing, A desolating report came that M, Karnran 
was strife-mongering and that he had suddenly fallen upon the city 
of Kabul and brought it into his possession, and that Sherafkan had, 
heedless of the end of things, gone over to the MirzS. His Majesty 
JahanbanI’s sanctified heart was troubled, firstly, by the fate of his 
Majesty the Shahinshah ; secondly, by sympathy for the citizens and 
subjects, who are a trust frotn the Creator, and who should be tended 
not less carefully than the children ; thirdly, by the rebellious pro¬ 
ceedings of the Mirza and the results thereof. He addressed him¬ 
self with celestial genius to the remedying of these disturbances, 
and displayed suitable solicitude for putting an end to the outbreak. 


l Apparently the fact referred to 
in Note 3. 

Referring to the bitter lakes 
met with in a desert, the Marah of 
the Hebrews. 

8 Nas/ya-i-qabulasli. Meaning, I 


suppose, that Kamraii was offered 
the choice of greatness, and that his 
wickedness was enhanced by his mis¬ 
use of his opportunities for well¬ 
doing. 
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And Abul Fazl, the writer of this noble record, turns away from 
amplitude of language, in order that he may give an account of 
events, and hastens towards narration, and gives a bi*ief and paren¬ 
thetical account of the circumstances so that the lips of those athirst 
for the waters of words may be satiated. 

257 The description of the occurrence is as follows. When the army 
of fortune took Qandahar and came to the environs of Kabul, and 
all the Kabul army and all the people of that country were delighted 
at the good tidings of his Majesty Jahaubani’s advent, and separated 
from the Mirza and came in crowds and did homage, the Mirza 
turned away from the path of advice and the road of obedience and 
loyalty and becoming a bewildered wanderer in the desert of per¬ 
turbation and want took the road to Ghaznin. He forsook the 
blessing of service and absconded. M. Hindal, Mu sahib Beg and a 
number of others were sent after him, as has been related in the 
account of the taking of Kabul. But when no trace of him could 
be fonnd, and it was not known which way he had gone (lit. no dust 
rose up fi’om his path) the pursuers returned in obedience to the 
royal commands and came to Kabul. This Mirza brought himself in 
all haste to Ghaznin. The rulers and inhabitants of that place were 
favoured by fortune, they strengthened the fort and did not open 
the gate of inclination for him. The Mirza’s false representations 
were unsuccessful ; so he hastened from these to the house of Khizr 
Khan Hazara. He treated the Mirza with hospitality and brought 
him to Tiri, and from thence to Zamin Dawar. Hisamu-d-din ‘All, 
the sou of Mir Khalifa, was in Zamin Dawar. He strengthened the 
fort and fought bravely, and courageously guarded the fort. When 
this news was brought to his Majesty he made over Ghaznin to M. 
Hindal and Zatnan Dawar and its appurtenances to M. Ulugh, giving 
him also a standard, a kettle-drum and a ttiman twgh. He also sent 
an order to Bairam Khan to join Yadgar Nasir M., who had come 
there (Qandahar) to act loyally, to M. Ulugh and to send them against 
M. Karnran. He also sent a rescript to Yadgar Nasir M. to act in 
concert with M. Ulugh in putting down M. Karnran and by means of 
this service to move upwards on the steps of amendment of his past 
crimes. The Mirzas went together from Qandahar to Zamin Dawar, 
and when the news of their approach reached the Mirza’s camp, the 
Hazaras dispersed into the wilds and M. Karnran withdrew. He 
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hurried off to Bhakkar and took refuge with Shah Hasan Arghun. 

M. Ulugh Beg took firm possession of his fief; and Yadgar Nasir M. 
made as it were, a pilgrimage to the service of his Majesty. In 
Kabul he learnt the bliss of service as has already been stated. M. 
Karmen came to a halt in Sind and married the daughter of the 
Ruler of Tatta, who had already been betrothed to hirn. Hd had 
stayed there for some time devising mischief when the news came 
of his Majesty Jahanbani’s illness, which had occurred in Badakh- 258 
shan. 4 After that there came other bad news. The Mirza asked help 
from the Ruler of Tatta and resolved to go to Kabul. The ruler 
of Tatta thought this a great opportunity and sent a body of troops 
with the Mlrza. Some were of opinion that he should first seize 
Qandahar, and then go to Kabul. But as Qandahar was secure under 
the control of Bairatn Khan, Kamran set before himself the capture 
of Kabul and boldly hastened there. Near Qilat he fell in with a 
number of Afghan merchants who were bringing horses. He arbitra¬ 
rily took the horses from them and gave them to his men. From 
thence he hastened to Ghaznin, and arrived there unexpectedly. 
Zahid Beg was holding the fort for M. Hindal and was spending 
his time in drunkenness and negligence. He was completely intoxi¬ 
cated on the night when the Mirza arrived. By the help of the 
butcher f Abdu-r-rahman, the Mirza’s men secretly ascended, and got 
possession of the fort. Zahid Beg was brought drunk before the 
Mirza, and the wretches cast him in his drunkenness from the pin¬ 
nacle of life into the abyss of annihilation. The Mirza left his son- 
in-law Daulat Sultan in Ghazmn, and leaving there also a number 
of men from Bhakkar under the leadership of Mulk Muhammad, 
who was a confidential servant of the Ruler of Tatta he went as 
rapidly to Kabul. He arrived there at dawn without warning. He 
first went to the headdress-maker’s gate. He learnt that Muhammad 
Ta gh ai was in the hot bath, and it would appear that there too (re¬ 
ferring to what occurred at Ghaznin) drunkenness had brought him 
into the stupor of cropsickness. 'All Quli UghII, one of the Mlrza’s 
bodyguard, entered the bath and brought out Muhammad ‘AH naked. 

The Mlrza gave him his ablution with the water of the sword, and 
entered the fort. Palilwan Ashtar, who had charge of the Iron Gate, 
opened it in accordance with a compact, and the Mirza entered the 
city, which now came into his possession. On the morning when 
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this occurrence took place, HfijI Muhammad ‘Asas 1 came and saluted 
the Mlrza. The latter said ‘ How have I gone and how have I come 
back’ ! ‘Asas replied “ You went in the evening and you came in the 
morning.” The Mlrza went up to the citadel and took up his quarters 
there. Shamsu-il-din Muhammad Khan Atka brought his Majesty 
the Shahinshah with all reverence before M. Kamran. The Mlrza, 
on beholding that theatre of miracles involuntarily became gracious 
and gentle. He shewed him various favours, but from short-sighted¬ 
ness put his Majesty, who was under the shadow of the protection of 
God, into the charge of his own men. 

When M. Kamran had brought Kabul into his possession, he 
practised various kinds of cruelty and opened his hands to shed 
people’s blood and to seize their property. He caused Mihtar Wasil 
259 and Mihtar Wakll, who were special royal slaves, to be blinded. 
Hisamu-d-dln ‘All, son of Mir Khalifa, whom his Majesty had sum¬ 
moned to his personal service, and whose fief he had transferred to 
Ulugh Mlrza, had come about this time to Kabul and Kamran in 
revenge for his firmness at Zaman Dawar had him castrated and put 
to death in a most horrible manner. Culi Bahadur too, who was a 
loyal and approved servant, was put to death, and Khwaja Mu'azzam, 
Bahadur Khan, Atka Khan, Nadim Koka and many other household 
V i- servants were put into prison. The Mlrza thus prepared for himself 
spiritual and temporal ruin, and an evil name in realm and religion, 
He was continually tempting and ruining men by deceitful letters. 2 
Among such was Stterafkan who was induced to desert; and Hasan 
Beg Koka and Sultan Muhammad Bakhshi were by lies brought to 
separate themselves (from Humayun). Insincere, low dispositioned 
ones of narrow capacity for the idea of a small advantage put the 
dust of the world into the cup of their avarice and trod the path 
of disloyalty. And it appears that the main cause of the capture of 
Kabul was the discord of men and -their negligence and want of 
vigilance and circumspection. For at that time Muhammad ‘All 
Taghai was Darogha of the city for his Majesty Jahaubani, but he 
continually took the path of carelessness, and * did not apply the 


i Ferighta says that ‘Asas was 
Babar's jester. He adds that ‘Asas 
went on to quote a verse in Kam- 

ran’s honour. 


* Of. Gulbadan’s Memoirs. She 
mentions that Kamran tried to make 
her write a letter to her husband, 
inviting him to join him. 
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rules of wariness. Fazil Beg too set up for himself a separate 
scheme {lit. a separate shop) in the city and had ideas of becoming 
independent (of Muhammad f All). From smallness of capacity and 
inefficiency they opposed one another and struck an axe on their 
own foot. When Kabul fell into the hands of the Mirza he set 
about collecting troops and in arranging for sedition. A large 
number collected round him. One day he was seated on the top of 
the citadel, and Walad Beg, Abul Qasim and many others of the 
Shah's bodyguard, who had got leave and were proceeding towards 
Persia came to pay their respects to the Mirza. His Majesty the 
ghahinshah was also adorning the Mirza's banquet with the light of 
his presence. All the Mirza's confidential servants were set upon 
rapacity {darpai aMi? & jar), and the men round about, who were like 
flies at the stall of a sweetmeat-seller, were falling upon one another. 
A good service presented itself to Abul Qasim, and he whispered to 
Walad Beg that it would be a loyal act if they who were thirty 
active men should do a brave deed in unison, finish off the Mirza, and 
glorify this young plant of the springtide of dominion and fortune, 
to wit, his Majesty the Shahinshah. Walad Beg, who was not a 
man of war, showed backwardness towards this proposal and said 
“We are travellers, why should we intermeddle"? As the top- 
thread of every act is bound to some special point of time what 
possibility was there of its appearing before that ? 
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260 March of his Majesty JahInbanI Jannat-assiyanI from 
Badakhshan to Kabul, and the siege thereof. 

When the news of M. Kamran's strife and sedition reached the 
tors of his Majesty JahanbanI he resolved, in spite of the extreme 
cold, and the abundance of ice and snow, to hasten by the defile of 
Abdara, 1 and to extinguish the flames of sedition. His first step was 
to send a gracious missive to M. Sulaiman, pardoning his offences 
and restoring that dismayed desert-wanderer to house and home, and 
exalting him by conferring on him the territories which his Majesty 
Glti-sitanl Firdaus-makanI had bestowed on his father. He confirmed 
M. Hindal in possession of Qanduz, Andarab, Khost, Kahmard and 
Ghorl and its neighbourhood, and thereupon he, under the guidance 
of God, and in a most auspicious hour, turned the reins of intent 
towards Kabul. On account of the protracted continuance of the 
ice and snow he stayed for some days in Taliqan. 2 The Uzbegs 
looked upon his Majesty's return as a great gain and a grand escape, 
and one and all abode in peace and tranquillity. In fact the whole 
of Turan was relieved from the dread of the grand army. When the 
snow had abated his Majesty moved from Tallqan towards QandQz. 
M. Hindal showed him hospitality there, and in order to gratify the 
Mirza his Majesty took up his quarters near the town in the garden 
of Khusru !3hah. After the ‘Id-i-Qurban 3 he marched by the pass of 
I3hibartu 4 to the pass of Regak, 6 and halted at Khwaja Sell Yaran 


l A pass in the Hindu Kush lead¬ 
ing from Badakhshan to Kabul, and 
according to Babar, Mem. 139, the 
only one open in the winter. It w~as 
by it that Babar went to Qunduz 
in the winter of 1510 when he heard 
of the death of Shairbanl. Tar. 
Rash. 237 and note. Apparently the 
name is not known now. See also 
Jarrett II. 400 and note. 


* Tfilqan in text which agrees with 
Marco Polo’s spelling. 

3 This festival takes place on 10th 
2i‘lhajja the last month of the 
Muhammadan year, so if the year in 
question was 953, the date of the 
festival was 1st February, 1547. 

* “ Usually called Shibr or Shaber 
nowadays," Tar. Rash. 76n. 

6 Bayaz'id has, 296, Kotal Rckak 
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(Three Friends). Sher 'All, who posed as one of the trusty and 
sincere followers of the Mlrza, had strongly fortified the Abdara 
defile; but what can outward force do against inward (i.e., Divine) 
aid ? or human strength against the Divine support ? He fled before 
M. Hindal and Qaraca Khan, but when the victorious cortege had 
passed through he came up from the rear and fell upon the baggage 
and the tents. When his Majesty had encamped at Carikaran, a 
large number, heedless of favours and of promises and covenants, 
deserted and joining M. Kamran obtained dignities ( darajat , lit. 
ascendings) which in reality were degradations (darakat, lit. descend- 
ings). Among these were Iskandar Sultan and M. San jar Barlas son 
of Sultan Junaid 1 Barlas, sister’s son of his Majesty Gitl-sitanI Firdaus- 
makanL His Majesty stayed in the borders of Zamzama, and exerted 261 
himself to strengthen the weak-hearted and the wavering. By 
compacts and covenants he knit up the hearts of the disheartened 
and convened a council. Those who received permission to speak 
represented that as M. Kamran had enclosed the city and made him¬ 
self strong the proper course for them was to leave Kabul and to 
encamp at Burl and Khwaja Pushta, so that they might be able to 
provision the troops. All agreed to this, and they marched from 
Zamzama. When they had gone a little way it came into the in¬ 
spired mind of his Majesty that it was not advisable to go to Khwaja 
Pushta for many of the men had their families in the city, and would 
desert in consequence. And many perhaps would think that the 
army was going to proceed to Qandahar. The proper thing to do 
was to summon up one’s courage and take possession of the enclos¬ 
ing lines ( shahrband ). If the Mirza came out to fight, so much the 
better; and if he did not, the men would not desert, and also they 
would be sheltered to some degree from the inconveniences of the 
rainy season. He sent for Haj! Muhammad Khan and communicated 
to him this secret inspiration. He approved of the plan and it was 
settled accordingly. Haji Muhammad Khan with a body of troops 
proceeded by the way of the Minar pass while his Majesty set out 


and says it is above Carikar. Per¬ 
haps it is the Khawak pass, which 
is at the top of the Pang&hir valley, 
and the pass by which Wood entered 


Afghanistan. See his Journey to 
the Source of the Oxus, 272. 

1 Junaid was married to Sbahr- 
baniL, a younger sister of Bftbar and 
is often mentioned in the Memoirs, 


Gi 
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by the Payan pass to conquer the city. The victorious troops had, 
under the leadership of M. Hindal, reached the neighbourhood of 
Deh-Afghanan and were near the shrine of Baba SJiashpar when 
Sherafkan came out at the head of a large body of M. Kamran’s 
best men, and a hand to hand fight took place. Many of the im¬ 
perial troops did not stand their ground. But M. Hindal remained 
firm, and gave proof of coui'age and devotion. When this state of 
things became apparent to his Majesty he directed Qaraca Khan, 
Mir Barka, and many others of the stamp of Shah Qull Naranji 1 and 
the like to advance and give a lesson to the rebels. They went 
forward, Mir Barka being ahead of them all, and meanwhile Haji 
Mufcammad Khan, and the body of men who had been dispatched 
in the direction above mentioned, came up, and the enemy was de¬ 
feated. gherafkan was made prisoner and brought before his Majesty. 
He being a mine of grace and gentleness was willing to confine 
him for some days so that he might get a lesson while in chains 
and return to his duty. But at the request of Qaraca Khan, and 
the urgency of all the loyalists who were enraged at his ingratitude 
and insincerity, he was put to death. His Majesty then proceeded 
towards Kabul by the way of the khiyabin 2 (avenue) while the im- 
262 penal braves pursued the fugitives and arrived at the Iron Gate. 
Mirza Khizr .Khan and a number of the Arghunlan troops went off 
to the Hazarajat. The wall {shahrband) fell into the possession of 
the imperialists, and his Majesty halted that day in the garden of 
Qaraca Khan. Many of the evil-disposed rebels, who had been made 
prisoners on the field of battle, were executed and Sher 'All was 
disconcerted 3 and took refuge in the citadel. Those who were dis¬ 
tracted 4 * there obtained repose. 

His Majesty Jahanbani visited afterwards the Dlwankhana and 
Urta Bagh gardens, and took up his quarters on the hill of 'Aqabln 6 


1 Bloch maim 480 and 596. He 
was from Kurdistan, near Bagdad. 
He was a wrestler, Blochmann 253. 

2 Ouseley, Persian Travels III. 389 
renders this word by “ paved cause¬ 
way.” 

3 Sardsima , but there is the vari¬ 

ant beraha, t.e., the erring or the 

vagabond. 


4 Perhaps this refers to the ladies 
of Humayun’s family who were shut 
up in the fort, but most probably 
it only means that the garrison were 
relieved by seeing Sher ‘All re-enter. 

& A.P. says, Jarrett II. 404, that it 
overlooked the fort. 
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which is over against the fort. Guns and culverins (zarbzanhd) 
were placed in position and discharged. Every day M. Kamran's 
men came out and had hand to hand conflicts. Mahdi Khfin, his 
relation Calma Beg, 1 Baba S'aid Qibcaq, Ism'all Kuz, 2 Mulla Mab- 
tala! Auji, and some other ill-fated ones fled from the victorious 
army, and joined the Mlrza. His Majesty JahanbanI ordered Qaraca 
Khan, HajI Muhammad Khan, and a number of others to seek for an 
encamping ground in front of the Yarak gate 3 for that was the proper 
place for taking post. He also directed that the siege-operations 
should be brought nearer to the fort, and that the charge of the 
batteries should be distributed, and the Mirza be pressed more 
closely. The persons deputed were searching for a site when 30 or 
40 men came suddenly out from the Yarak gate. HajI Muhammad 
Khan attacked them and as they were not able to keep their ground 
they fled towards the fort. Meanwhile Sher ^All came from inside 
the fort and engaged HajI Muhammad Khan, and inflicted a severe 
wound on his right arm. During this conflict the imperialists pressed 
forward and drove Sher 'All inside the fort. They lifted up HajI 
Muhammad Khan, who was faint and powerless, and carried him to 
his quarters. He was ill for a long time, and it was reported that 
he was dead. His Majesty sent a messenger to him requesting that 
he would get on horse-back and come to the batteries. He mounted 
his horse in obedience to the request, and the market of the foes- 
joy fell flat. One day M. Sanjar son of Sultan Junaid who had 
gone off with the brand of faithlessness on his brow came out and 
attacked. His horse became unmanageable 4 * and carried him as 
far as the Violet-Garden. He was made prisoner and brought before 
his Majesty who granted him his life, but sent him to prison. Mu¬ 
hammad Qasim 6 and Muhammad Husain who were sisters* sons of 263 


1 Apparently this is the man who 
afterwards behaved so nobly. Bloch- 
mann 378. 

2 Text, kur , but the variant kuz is 

probably right for it is a synonym 
for fchars, wine-jar, which we know 

from text p. 273 1. 7 was Humayun’s 

nickname for Ism‘ail. 

8 There is the variant Barak, 


4 SiMijalu. B.M.MSS. Add. 27, 
247 and 17926 and No. 564 I.V. have 
sheikh jaln , hard-bridled, i.e. f hard- 
mouthed, and doubtless this is the 
true reading. It is shakh jalu in 
Bayazld from whom A.F. probably 
took the expression. 

6 Blochmann 380 and 485. It was 
Qasim who built the Agra Fort. 
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Pahlwan Dost Mir Barr 1 and who are now among the great officers, 
and have attained to high rank, threw themselves down from a 
bastion between the Iron Gate and the bastion of Qasim Birlas, and in 
the ‘Aqabin received the blessing of doing homage and like a brace 
of eagles 2 (‘ aqabin ) clutched the prey of everlasting good fortune. 

While this fighting was going on a large caravan arrived from 
abroad [wilayat ) 8 at Carxkaran. There were many horses in it and 
other goods. M. Kamran sent Sher 'All with a body of trusty ad¬ 
herents to take possession of those goods, though TardI Muhammad 
Jang Jang, who was one of the Mirza’s trusted followers, protested, 
and plainly said that if his Majesty Jalianbani should hear of it and 
send his men and block their way so that they should not be able to 
rejoin the Mirza, they would be lost, and at the same time the 
Mirza’s purpose would not be affected. The Mirza had his eyes 
fixed on the goods and would not receive this warning, and sent his 
men under the leadership of Sher ‘All. As soon as the news reached 
his Majesty HajI Muhammad Khan was appointed to the service of 
restraining those tyrants from their plunder. HajI Muhammad repre¬ 
sented that the force had gone off at night and had done their work, 
and that if they followed them and failed to meet with them, they 
would escape. He suggested that the points commanding the roads 
and fords should be seized so that they should not be able to get 
inside the fort. His Majesty Jalianbani agreed and himself came 
down from the hill and gave directions for occupying the stations 
and places of access, gher ‘All and TardI Muhammad Jang Jang 
and the others who had reached the merchants forcibly took posses¬ 
sion of tlieir goods, and much thereof was plundered. On returning 
they wanted to enter the fort, but found the roads and fords closed 
against them. TardI Muhammad and gfcer ‘All had an altercation 
and TardI Muhammad Jang Jang said “See, my words have come 
true 99 ! Though they looked right and left, they could find no way 
of re-entering. They were dumbfounded and withdrew, and waited 
for an opportunity of getting in by stratagem. 


1 Blochmann 485 and VI where it 
is stated that the title means super¬ 
intendent of the Imperial Forests. 


2 A.F. puns on the name of the 
ridge where Hiimayun was. 

3 Bliyazid says the horses came 
from Balkh. 
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One clay BaqI Salih, who was one of the valiant men of the 
garrison, eagerly brought M. KamrSn near the Iron Gate, and 
boastingly said that by one sally he would bring Sher ‘All in by this 
gate. When they opened the gate a number of the Mlrza’s braves 
came out. The men of the battery, such as Muhammad Qasim 
Khan MaujI, Qasim Mubhlis, and Jamil Beg came forward and 
showed alacrity and courage. Sumbul Khan and 60 or 70 slaves 
did good execution with their muskets. Jamil Beg was martyred, 
and BaqI Salih, who was the cause of this disturbance, was killed 1 
by a bullet, and Jalalu-d-dln Beg, who was one of the Mlrza's con¬ 
fidants, was severely wounded. Many others also were wounded. 
They failed in their object and closed the gate of the fort. Sher 
‘All despaired of entering the fort and hurried off to Ghaznin. His 
Majesty Jahanbani despatched after him Khizr Khwaja Khan, Mu^ahib 
Beg, Ismail Beg Diildal, and a large body of troops in order that 
they might by dint of courage make those luckless ones prisoners. 
They came up with §her ‘All at the Sajawand pass, and an engage¬ 
ment took place. The imperialists were victorious, and many horses 
and goods fell into their hands. Many prisoners were also made. 
Sher ‘All escaped with a few men to the Hazarajat and took refuge 
in the house of Khizr Khan. 2 The imperialists returned victorious 
with much booty and were rewarded by boundless favours. The 
plundered merchants, who had taken protection at the holy court, 
were told to take whatever goods and horses they recognised, and 
thus many horses and goods were restored to their owners. This 
occurrence was a revival of fortune. The rebel prisoners were 
brought in front of the batteries and publicly put to death with 
varied punishments so that those who were slumbering on the bed 
of error might be aroused. 

When there was no entrance or egress by any gate, and by no 
door could he obtain victory 3 for his designs, and no road was open 
save that of failure, M. Kamran set himself in his evil mind to punish 


264 . 


1 According to Nizamu-d-dm, he 
deserted to Humayun along with 
Jalalu-d-din Beg, Elliot, Y. 225. The 
lit. translation of A.F. is a musket- 
arrow fell as fire on the harvest of 
his life. 


2 This must be Kh,izr Khan Hazara. 
8 Bar Kamrani. A.F. plays upon 
Kamran’s name and his recent failure 
to get Sher ‘All re-admitted. 
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sheltered striplings and innocent children and to defile pure-skirted 
ones. He made over 1 the wife of Babus to the people of the bazaar, 
and spilled upon the ground, with cruel tortures, the blood of his 
three boys, one of whom was seven, the other five, and the third three 
years old, and flung them down from the top of the fort to near the 
batteries of Qaraca Khan and Musahib Beg. He also hung upon 
the battlements Sirdar Beg the son of Qaraca Beg and Khuda Dost 
I the son of Musahib Beg, and sent a message to them to come and 

see him, or to let him depart, or to withdraw the king from the siege. 
Otherwise he would kill their sons as he had done those of Babus. 
Qaraca Khan, who was then prime minister, cried out with a loud 
voice, “God save His Majesty the king. Our houses and homes and 
our children must one day perish, and their non-existence cannot be 
avoided. What better thing can there be than their coming to an 
end in the path of their master and benefactor. What are children 
when our lives are a sacrifice for His Majesty. Depart from those 
vain thoughts, and come and humbly submit, which will prove your 
salvation and be the ornamentation of your life, so that as your 
well-wishers we may do for you the utmost in our power. Why do 
265 you frighten us by killing our children ? If our children be really 
put to death, revenge for that is at hand.” His Majesty sent for 
Qaraca Khan and Musahib Beg and soothed them by sympathetic 
words and favours. The Mlrza struck at men’s honour and reputa¬ 
tion by most unseemly conduct towards their women and children. 
He suspended the wife of Muhammad Qasim Khan MaujT by the 
breasts 2 (pistan basta). And inasmuch as the Mlrza was sick with 
vexation and envy, every opposition which he in appearance made 
against His Majesty JahanbanT was really resistance and opposition 
to the Almighty Creator. Every act of such a tyrant must inevitably 
fail of success, and in the end becomes the cause of his temporal 
and spiritual ruin. 


l Bayazid says he made her over 
to an improper man (or men), ba 
mardum-i-na-mundsib sijpurd, and 
killed the two sons, aged 10 and 12. 


2 Bayazid says she was hung up 
over the Iron Gate. 
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CHAPTER XLIII* 

Display of Great Marvels on the part of His Majesty the 
ShahinssAh, and the taking ob 1 Kabul. 

M. Kamran in his folly and want of wisdom brought, for the 
sake of his own protection, that nursling of the garden of sovereignty 
and that n’ew fruit of the springtide of the Khilafat— viz ., his Majesty 
the IShahinshah—in front of the guns, and kept him in a place where 
it was difficult, on account of the marksmen (qadr-anddzdn) of the 
victorious army, for an ant or a grasshopper to pass. What humanity 
was this ? Or what beast of prey or demon has such principles ? 
Why did the tongue of him who gave such an order not grow dumb, 
and the arm of him who executed it not refuse its office when 
it encompassed that tree of fortune and planted it for such a purpose ? 

. The eye which could not see the manifest claims of his Majesty 
JahanbanI—an elder brother, a venerated father’s representative 
and a benefactor—; how could it perceive the world-adorning beauty 
of his Majesty the- ghahinshah when concealed within the veil of 
honour, and when it was immature and in the dawn ? How shall a 
heart which from the anguish of envy is trodden under foot of sorrow 
and is at enmity with Almighty God, perceive the rays of Divine 
light when enclosed in a human form? How shall he who cannot 
see the right path for himself divine the proper course for another ? 
And inasmuch as the Divine Wisdom watched over that exhibition 
of hidden lights and kept him in the shelter of guardianship and 
the shadow of protection from evils and perils, and was surety for 
the safety of that Unique of the Age, it did not bring those wicked 
tyrants in a moment to the punishment of their deeds. Rather the 
design and intent of Providence with regard to those regardless 
ones had predetermined that they should be tossed about in the world 
and cast into the ashes of calamity and contempt, and by the revolu¬ 
tions of Time, degree by degree, and step by step, be brought 1 into 


I There is the variant guzarish , | payment or retribution, and this is 
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dissolution ( guddzish), and tliafc the wicked actions of that oppressor 
should be flung gradually into the bosom of retribution, so that 
266 by beholding the final retribution other wrong-doers might take 
warning. Assuredly, when such things are looked upon with a 
purged vision, the recompense and retribution which comes into 
evidence by degrees and step by step is severer and more fatal in its 
exhaustive torments ! 

When the evil act (the exposure of Akbar) of this unspeakable 
crew was executed, the hands of the marksmen trembled, the arrows 
flew crooked, and the lintstocks congealed. Sumbul Khan, the master 
fireworker, felt his ardent soul grow cold, and thought within himself, 
“ What can have happened ” ? God be praised ! What evil-thoughted 
ones imagine to be failure and so press on in their wickedness 
becomes a means of perfection and an adminicle of security! This 
was instanced here. Firstly, that by being protected in so perilous 
a place by God from the strokes of seldom-missing marksmen, and 
of wondrous musketeers, shame was wrought for the wicked and 
blackhearted, and the beauty of instruction was conferred on the 
seekers after righteousness; and, secondly, that the miracle of 
fires displaying coldness and of lintstocks not becoming alight 
was manifested. When Sumbul Khan's eyes fell on the object-spot 
(masqat-i-tir , the lighting-place of the arrow), his powers of vision 
were quickened and he recognised his Majesty the Shahinshah. The 
horror of the sight almost drove the souls out of the bodies of the 
spectators, and the gunners became as dead men (qdlab tahl hunand , 
emptied their bodies). The mystery became revealed to Sumbul 
Khan, and he understood why the fires had gone out. In a moment 
he withdrew his hand from the battery, and the dejected crew of 
traitors {firqa-i mubafarriqa-i bdghict) were respited for a time from 
the severity of the royal artillery. Wherever God's protection 
stands sentinel o'er His Chosen One, what power have human 
stratagems to do him wrong ? Though fools exhibited the unbecom¬ 
ing act, yet the Divine plan required the revelation of the mystery 
and was the exponent of this truth, so that mortals might have an 
explanation of the miracle and that every one might, in proportion to 
his intellect and capacity, reflect upon its nature and might, according 


supported by B.M. MSS. and is pro¬ 


bably right. 
guddzish. 


But I.O., No. 564, has 
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to the measure of his understanding, comprehend good and evil. 

In short, wicked men compassed this event in order to lighten their 
sufferings and the pressure which was upon them, but the far-seeing 
and discriminating reckoned the move as causing the speedy downfall 
of those workers of iniquity. 

In the meantime, M. Ulu gh Beg came from Zamin Dawar and 
Qasirn Husain Shaibani 1 from Qilat, and Khwaja Ghazi, who had 
remained in the Shah’s camp, and Shah Qull Sultan, 2 who was related 
to Bairatn Khan, came from Qandahar, and a number came in from 
Badaklishan. H.M. assigned them a battery by the Yarak Gate. 
Those right-minded men girt up their loins for service and the 
valiant heroes displayed more and more alacrity and energy and 267 
pressed the Mirza more and more closely. When all his schemes 
failed, he turned like a fox to fawning and to feline hypocrisy and 
came forward with protestations of shame and repentance and with 
blandishments. He represented through Qaraca Khan that ho 
regretted the past and was desirous of entering into service and of 
making amends for the past, so that he might win over his Majesty’s 
appreciative heart by acceptable services. Might now his life and 
estate be under the o’ershadowing protection of his Majesty’s 
clemency as the offering of his shame and penitence. His Majesty 
by virtue of his noble nature accepted his statements and ordered 
the siege-operations to be slackened. As M. Hindal, Qaraca Khan, 
Musahib Beg and many of the other officers had not freely quaffed 
the sweet waters of loyalty they, from regard to their own interests, 
which is a note of old, discord-loving service, did not wish the 
Mirza to make his submission. Why should I mention sincerity and 
loyalty ? These are priceless jewels and rarely-found gems. If 
they be scarce among Turanians, in whose country they have long 
ceased to be procurable, what marvel is it ? But they had not even 
the practical sense, which is the surety for one’s own loss and 
gain, to do good in return for good. Those blind-hearted ones 
returned evil for good. Worse than this; they perpetually prepared 
the element of bloodshed and trouble for mankind, with the evil 


1 Bayazfd says ho was brother of 
Haidar Sultan, 

2 Apparently the No. 45 of Bloch- 

65 


mann 359. The Maasir-i-Ralmni 2886, 
calls him Shah M. Qandahari and 
says he held Qandahar for Bairam. 
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idea that thereby their own greatness and affluence would be 
increased. How were their thoughts linked together, or what con¬ 
sistent ideas did they possess ? If they had understood even the 
lowest stages of loyalty, which carries with it so many blessings* 
they had never approved of thus endamaging themselves. If 
they were unacquainted with the sanctuary of loyalty, what had 
become of the bazaar of common sense that this faction did not 
come to know of it ? If the ear of their understandings did not 
tell them of this, would that they had known the depression of 
sorrow and so not have struck so sharp a hatchet into their own 
feet. 

At length that faction for their own evil designs terrified the 
Mlrza, and sent a message to him saying, “ with what hope do you 
remain in the fort, or with what hope will you come to the Presence. 
Day by day the siege-operations are becoming more and more 
complete, you should get out quickly by a certain battery ; ” and they 
referred him to the battery of Hasan Quli Aqa. The Mlrza, in 
accordance with this advice, came out by the Delhi Gate at the place 
which they had pointed out to him, on the night of Thursday, the 
7tli RabP al-awwal 954, 27th April, 1547, and absconded. He went 
towards Badakhshau, thinking that he might perhaps do something 
268 with the help of M. Sulaiman, or, failing that, might be helped by 
the Uzbegs. His Majesty JahanbanI appointed Haji Muhammad 
Khan and a body of troops to pursue him, and entered the city of 
Kabul, which had been a wilderness of rebellion, and made it by 
his advent a pleasant home of friendliness. His Majesty the Shahin- 
|hah, a station of endless marvels, went forth to meet him and was 
made fortunate by entering the Presence. The chaste ladies also 
did homage. His Majesty JahanbanI on beholding his Majesty the 
ghahinshah, displayed in heart and countenance fresh light and 
glory. What greater blessing could there be than this, that the 
eyes of a Jacob should be brightened by the beauty of a Joseph ? 
Or what sublimor repose could there be than that the heart of such 
a sage (safyib dil ) should be comforted by union with such a darling ? 
In thanksgiving for the safety of the holy personality (Akbar), and 
for his well-being, he made vows, prayers, and alms, and applied fresh 
balm to the wounded hearts of mankind which were bleeding from 
the oppression of circumstances. Each one was soothed and com¬ 
forted by manifold sympathies and consolations, and the distractions 
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of pained hearts were changed into concords. 1 His Majesty 
JahanbanI and his Majesty the Sjhahinshah took their seat with the 
lustre of dominion and the magnificence of prestige on the throne 
of victory and the rnasnad of honour* Though Haji Muhammad and 
the others who had been seut in pursuit of M. Kamran came up with 
him, they out of the glamour and fascination of old and disloyal 
service, let him 2 go as if they had not seen him. The Mirza slipped 
away but Aq Sultan 3 and a number of other followers were made 
prisoners. They were subjected to a just scrutiny and each received 
a punishment suitable to his offences. Among them, Sultan Quli 
Atka, Tarsun Mirza, a relation of 'Abdullah Mirza, Hafiz Maqsud, 
Maulana Baqi Irghu, 41 Maulana Qadam Arbub, and many others who 
were the ringleaders of strife and sedition were punished capitally. 
M. Kamran resolved upon flight, and. arranged with his men that he 
would take refuge at the hill of Istfdif, and that ho would collect 
troops and prepare war. At the end of the night he went secretly 
towards Badakhghan along with 'All Quli Qurci by the way of Sanj ad 
Dara. After a thousand (hazar) distresses he passed on from the 
Hazarajat with thousands of disgraces and ignominies towards 
Badakhshan. M. Beg, who was one of his confidents, and Sher 
'All joined him with a few men near Zuhhak. When they got to 
.Ghori he sent a message to M. Beg Birlas the ruler of that place 
and summoned him to his presence. He replied that disloyalty, the 
note of the wicked, would not come from him. The Mirza wished 
to pass by Ghori but one of his servants (qaiaqcmn qu. qalnqcian) 
abused him and said, "Why do you go with this fellow, (meaning 


1 This seems to be taken from 
Oulbadan Begam’s Memoirs. 

2 According to Jauhar it was 

Hindal who came up with Kamran 
*as he was escaping on a man's back 
anel who out of brotherly compassion 
let him go and supplied him with a 
horse. Nizamu-d-dln says Ipuji 
Muhammad turned back on account 
of some Turk i.words used by Kamran. 
What they meairt ig rather obscure, 
but apparently he ironically asked 
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Haji if he had killed his father that 
he should be so keen in pursuing him. 
See Elliot V., 227, and BadaonI, 
Banking’s translation, p. 581. 

8 .Kamran’s son-in-law and Gulba- 
dan Begam’s brother-in-law. Her 
account is that he afterwards left 
Kamran and retired to Mecca. 

4 Or yarghn . It is a Turkish or 
Mongolian word, and one of its 
meanings is prefect. See Yullers s.v. 
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the Mirza), who if he was the son of his Majesty Giti Sitaniand 
had a drop of his spirit would never have let off the governor of 
Ghorl so tamely or have left him- scatheless.” The Mirza was stung 
by his taunts and said, “Why do you talk so idly and why don’t you 
reflect ? I am acting in this way because of your want of prepara¬ 
tion ; would I have let the thing pass in this way if you were 
equipped for war” ? The madman again spoke roughly to the Mirza, 
fend he turned back and fought with the governor of Ghori. The 
latter Was defeated and Ghori fell into the MirzS’s hands. Thus 
he got possession of some munitions of war. He left Sher ‘All 
there and went on to Badakhsban. He sent a messenger to M. 
Sulaiman and M. Ibrahim, inviting them to assist him, but they 
wisely did not give up their loyalty to the king, and were on their 
guard against helping the Mirza. 

M. Kamran, being led away by his vain thoughts. Went on towards 
Balkh in order that he might take refuge with Pir Muhammad Khan 
and with his help get possession of Badakhshan. His Majesty 
Jahanbani appointed Qaraca Khan to the Badakhshanut, bo that he 
might in ooncert with M. Sulaiman and M. Hindal and the other 
officers get possession of M. Kamran or drive him away. Qanica 
Khfin came to Badakhshan and went to Ghori along with the Mirzas. 
gher ‘All and some of M. Kamran’s men were garrisoned there. 
Brave fightings took place and gallant men on both sides were 
killed. Among them was Khwaja Nur, who was one of M. Hindftl’s 
great men. Mulla Mir Kitabdar, who was a favourite of M. Hindal, 
also obtained martyrdom. At last the besieged could , resist no 
longer and fled, and the fort fell into the hands of the king’s 
servants. Meanwhile news came that M. Kamran and Pir Muhammad 
Khan had arrived from Balkh. The Mirzas did not engage, but 
turned back into the defiles while Qaraca Khan proceeded towards 
Kabul. His Majesty Jahanbani on hearing of the confusion in 
Badakhshan turned his rein in that direction. When he roache-tl 
Qhurband, Qaraca Khan came and did homage. But as Qaraca 
Khan’s baggage had been plundered on the way * 1 back (to GJhurbnnd ?) 
by the Airnaqs, he was permitted to go to Kabul in order that he 
might collect materials and quickly join. His Majesty, o* his account 

» Dor murdja'at ,on the return jour- I n 0 y, from BcUaMsMn and GhorT. 1 

i presume. 
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marched from Ghorband and halted at the village of Gulbihar and 
occupied himself in making excursions and in hunting till Qaraca 
Khan arrived. After Qaraca Khan came, though the season was 
over, his Majesty adhered to his first resolve and proceeded towards 270 
Badakhshan. As the designs of Providence were not in accordance 
with this expedition, the passes of the Hindu K5h were made difficult 
by snow, and a sti-ange confusion occurred in the pass so that it 
was difficult to cross. In accordance with expediency, he returned to 
Kabul, resolving that in spring he would turn towards Badakhshan. 
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CHAPTER XLIY. 

The Putting 1 His Majesty the Shahinshah to School, and other 

EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED AT THIS TIME. 

As it is fixed and recorded in the Academy of Divine know¬ 
ledge, which is the “ guarded tablet ” of sempiternal writings— 
and all the arts and sciences in that sanctuary of the presence are 
the offspring of instruction’s school—that the possessors of the new 


* There is a reference later on, 
text I. 316, to Akbar’s teachers. Wo 
are told of them that‘Asamu-d-dIn the 
. first teacher was removed for his 
addiction to pigeon-flying. This was 
a taste which he communicated to 
his pupil, if indeed the boy did not 
inherit it from his great-grandfather 
‘Umar Shaikh, and did not lead 
astray his luckless preceptor, for we 
are told, Blochmann 299, that when 
Akbar was very young he was fond 
of pigeon-flying and that he tqok up 
the pursuit again in mature life. 
There is also in the Maasir-i-Rahiml 
MS. A.S.B., p. 8086, et seq, a long 
letter about pigeons from Akbar to 
the Khan-klianan, Akbar’s second 
teacher was Maulana Bayazld, a 
physician and a descendant of one 
of Ulugh Beg’s astronomers, but he 
too was objected to, and finally 
HumayUn drew lots as to which of 
three persons should be his son’s 
tutor. The result was that Maulana 
‘Abdu-l-Qadir was appointed. He 
belonged to Tabriz and was brother 
of Abul Qasim who became Diwan 
of Gujrat, Blochmann 485 and 545. 


But ‘Abdu-l-Qadir seems to have 
been superseded in his turn for we 
find that in the second year of his 
reign, that is, when he was 15, Akbar 
made Mir ‘Abdu-l-latif his tutor, 
Nizamu-d-dm mentions in his list of 
the learned men a Mulla ‘Ala’iid-d- 
dln as Akbar's tutor. He also 
mentions that Mulla ‘Abdu-l-Qadir 
retired to Mecca after having for 
years discharged with credit the 
duties of Akbar’s teacher. The 
truth, as far as it can be seen through 
the maze of A.F.’s rhetoric, seems 
to be that Akbar was an idle boy, 
fond of animals and out-door amuse¬ 
ments, and that he would not learn 
his lessons. This is corroborated by 
Jahangir’s description of him as an 
unlettered man, and one who in his 
youth was fond of the pleasures of 
the table. It seems probable too that 
Akbar never knew how to read and 
write. This seems extraordinary in 
the son of so learned a man as 
Humayun, but apparently the latter 
was not to blame for this. See text 
I. 316. 
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material of reason are to be brought, on the emergence of articulate 
speech, to learn the combinations of letters {fyiiruf-i-miiralclcaba) and 
to acquire general knowledge, viz., that which has been put to¬ 
gether by united cares and intellectual essays, and by special pro¬ 
gressions and classifications to walk in the beaten paths of reason, 
so this scholar of the Divine Academy and graduate of God's 
college was, in compliance with use and wont, taken to man's school 
on 7tli Shawwal of this year, 20th November, 1547, being the fourth 1 
year, fourth month and fourth day of the eternity-conjoined life of 
his Majesty the Shahinshah. The weighty office was conferred on 
the Mullazada Mulla (teacher the son of a teacher) ‘ Asamu-d-din 
Ibrahim. Though in the eyes of the superficial his Majesty was 
taken to be taught, yet according to the view of the far-seeing he 
was carried to the lofty position of teacher. A strange thing was 
that his Majesty JahanbanT, who was acquainted with celestial 
sciences and versed in the mysteries of the stars, had fixed, in 
consultation with acute astrologers and time-knowing astrolabe- 
conners, a special hour for the initiative of his Majesty's instruction, 
such as might happen once during cycles and lifetimes, but when 
the master-moment arrived that scholar of God's school had attired 
himself for sport and had disappeared! In spite of all endeavours 
and of sedulous search on the part of royalty, no trace of him could 
be found. The enlightened-hearted perceived from this wondrous 
mystery that the design was that this lord of lofty wisdom and 
special pupil of God should not be implicated and commingled with 
ordinary human learning, so that at the time of the revelation of this 
Khedive of subtlety it might be apparent to mankind that the 
knowledge of this king of knowers was of the nature of a gift, 
and not of an acquirement. In spite of this truth, however, letters 
and the current sciences manifest themselves gloriously in his 
Majesty's sanctified miud, whether they be those committed to 
writing by scientists, or such niceties and secrets as come from 
Wisdom's source without the intervention of teaching and being 


1 The year must have been 954 for 
we are -told in a previous chapter 
that Humayun left Qanduz in the 
last month of 953, and Akbar was at 
this time 5 years, 3 months, and 2 


days old, for he was born on 5th 
Rajab, 949, or if we take the Gregorian 
calendar he was 5 years, 1 month, 5 
days old, viz., from 15th October, 
1542—20th November, 1547. 
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of the path of moderation. So at length out of the stupidity ■which 
is natural to the immoderately exalted he uttered words which even 
the drunk and mad do not use. Among them was the expression 
of his wish that Khwaja Gtifizi, who as a reward for his abilities and 
good service had been appointed to the office of Diwan, should be 
sent to him bound in order that he might put him to death, 1 and 
that his office should be given to Khwaja Qasim Tula. 2 As such a 
measure did not commend itself to his Majesty Jahanbani, who w as 
a spring of justice and compassion, Qaraca Khan, who in his vain 
thoughts imagined himself to be the pillar of the victorious dominion, 
seduced, in the blackness of his fortune, and inversion of his horos¬ 
cope, a large body of men from the path, and went off towards 
Badaldishun. Bfibus, Musahib Beg, Ismail Beg DuldaT, All Quli 
of Andarab, Haidar Dost Moghal, Shaikham Khwaja Khizri and 
Qurban Qarawal with nearly 3000 veteran horsemen, all of whom 
had been enticed by him, went ofE by Kotal Minar en route for 
Badakhshan and so trod the wilderness of error. 

When his Majesty heard of this he wished to go off at once in 
person after those ill-fated ones who had turned away from the 
altar of auspiciousness. From observance of the favourable hour 
(for starting), he delayed setting out himself and despatched some 
of his followers to pursue the wretches. According as each of his 
loyal servants came up he was sent off, and so TardI Beg Khan, 
Mun'im Khan, Muhammad Quli Barlas, ‘Abdullah Sultan and other 
loyalists hastened off, one after the other. Near midday, when the 
auspicious moment had arrived, his Majesty Jalmnbani mounted the 
horse of victory. A number of gallant youths pressed forward, 
and coming up with the rearguard of those headstrong ones, engaged 
them and overcame them. At the end of the day they came to 
close quarters with Qaraca Khan at the river; 4 night interposed to 
save the lives of those black-hearted ones, and they fled under its 
protection. They crossed by the Ghorband bridge, breaking it down 


l Jauhar and Bayazid give the 
reason for Qaraca’s animosity. Ho 
had issued an order to Khwaja Ghazt 
for the payment of 10 tumans, and the 
latter, who was treasurer, or finance- 
minister refused to honour the draft- 


2 Tula may mean weighman. 
Bayazid calls him Khwaja Qasim 
Buy iitafc. 

8 Blochmann 432. 

* Presumably the Ghorband river, 
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afterwards. Those who had followed them returned, and did homage 
at Qara Bagh. His Majesty Jah§nbanl's world-adorning mind decided 
to return to Kabul, and there to make preparations and to proceed 273 
against Badakhshan. The short-sighted fugitives left Tamar 'All 
Shi gh alh who was Qaraca Khan's vakil, in Panjshlr, that ho might 
collect news there of affairs in Kabul, and having crossed a pass in 
the Hindu K6h joined M. Karnran in Kishm. His Majesty Jahunbani 
returned next day and refreshed the Urta Bagh by the sunshine 
of his presence. He gave appropriate nicknames to all those sordid 
ones who had not recognised their duties to their king, and had 
been unfaithful to their salt. Thus he styled Qai^aca Qara Bakht 
(black fortune), Ismail Khirs (bear), Musahib Munafiq (hypocrite), 
and Babus Daiyus 1 (wittol). And he sent orders to M. Hindal, M. 
Sulaiman, and M. Ibrahim to make preparations and to await the 
coming of the grand army. An order was also issued for HajI 
Muhammad Khan's coming from Ghaznln to the Presence. 

During this time when the preparations for an expedition 
against Badakhshan were engaging his mind, he was continually 
consulting prudent old men and wise young men, in whose foreheads 
there shone the jewel of sincerity. All those who had neither stout 
hearts nor clear vision urged the marching to Qandaliar in order that 
preparations might be made there, and that thereafter they might 
proceed to quell the sedition of M. Karnran. Those who held in 
their hands the diploma of wisdom with the emblazonment of valour 
supported the royal idea of proceeding to Badakhshan. One day 
he said to Muhammad Stiljan, 2 “ What do you say " ? He replied, 
c< M. Karnran is uplifted by the desertion of those ingrates. It 
seems likely that he will anticipate us and come into these territories. 

It appears to me that if the imperial army cross the Hindu Koh first 
it will be victorious, otherwise—God forbid it—the dice will fall in 
another fashion." His Majesty JahanbanI said "The downfall of 


1 Perhaps a bitter allusion to the 
fact that Babils was rejoining a man 
(Karnran) who had given over Babus’ 
wife to the people of the bazar. 
See supra. Probably Mars, a winejar. 


was the nickname of Ism'all, rather 
than Mira, for A.P. has previously 
called him kuz, i.e., flagon. 

2 A grandson of Sultan Husain of 
Herat. Blochmann 462. 
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the uplifted has been repeatedly witnessed. “ If he be uplifted, we 
are supplicants at God’s Court.” He also repeated this verse. 

Verse. 

Let no one exult in his own strength. 

For pride casts the cap from the head; 

and Iiq concluded, “ What sense is there in delaying, God willing, 
• we’ll at this very 1 moment cross the pass.” 


1 This story is told by Jauhar, and 
with more-point. Humayuu is repre¬ 


sented there as saying “God willing, 
we shall cross the hills first.” 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Departure of His Majesty Jahanban! Jannat-ashiyanI’s World- 
Conquering Army for Badakbsban, and its Victorious 
Return to Kabul. 

When the expedition had been determined upon—and the 
measure was a most necessary one, they set off at an auspicious hour 274 
on Monday, 5th Juniada-al-awal, 955, 12th June, 1548, and encamped 
at Alang Calak. 1 After two or three days, they moved from there 
to Qara Bagh, where they remained ten or twelve days on account of 
some state-affairs. In spite of some rumours about his disloyalty, 

HajI Muhammad Khan came as a well-wisher, and Qasim Husain 
Sultan, who was in Bangash, also came and did homage, and was 
favourably received. At the same stage, M. Ibrahim under the 
guidance of an auspicious star came post-haste and paid his respects. 

The lights of special favour were shed on the forehead of his fortune. 

One of the wonderful things which were the heralds of countless 
victories was that when he was about to proceed to Badakhshan, 
his Majesty was standing in the ewer-room. Suddenly it occurred 
to his sanctified mind that “ if this white bird (referring to a cock 
which was always in the room) come upon my shoulder and crow, 
it will be a sign of victoi*y.” As soon as he had this thought, the 
auspicious bird came flying and flapping its wings like a humd, 
perched on his shoulder, and cast an auspicious shadow over the 
head of fortune. His Majesty returned thanks, and ordered that 
a silver ring be put on the bird’s foot. 2 

Among the occurrences which were suitable preludes to victory 
was this that when M. Ibrahim arrived at Panjshir"’ Tamar Shighall 


1 The alang or meadow of Calak 
is mentioned by Babar, Mem. 138 as 
being one kos from Kabul. He says 
it is extensive, but that the mosqui¬ 
toes greatly annoy the horses. 


2 This story is told by Janhar who 
adds that Humayun used to feed the 
bird with raisins. 

3 Jarrcttll, 399 n. and 411, and 
Babar 145. 
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intercepted him. Malik 'All of Panjshlr joined the Mlrza with his 
clan, and M. Ibrahim bravely engaged Tamar 'AH Shigh§li, and 
routed him. He brought Malik 'All of Panjshlr along with him 
as a precautionary measure, and introduced him to bis Majesty 
Jahanbanl. This simple-minded well-wisher of the State was incom¬ 
moded by having to travel with M. Ibrahim, on account of groundless 
anxieties about his lands, 1 and after a quarrel it came to fighting. 
Though the Mlrza had but few men with him he displayed great 
superiority and conducted his own party to the Presence. Next 
day Malik 'All sent his brother and preferred excuses for his offence, 
and he also sent the head of Tamar 'All. His Majesty rewai*ded 
the messenger with a robe of honour and other presents, and sent 
a soothing letter to his brother. He wrote that the Mlrza had not 
276 understood him, that his hereditary 3 loyalty was patent to his 
Majesty’s heart, and that when his Majesty came to his territory 
he would treat him with royal favours; his Majesty also treated M. 
Ibrahim with much favour and called him his son. After bestowing 
royal benignities on him he gave him leave to depart in order that 
he might go and get M. Sulaiman ready with his army, and the 
munitions of war. He was to await the arrival of the royal army 
near Badakhshan. When it reached Tallqan, they wore to come and 
join. The noble lady Miriam-MakanI and his Majesty the Shahinshah, 
the light of the eyes of the Sultanate and the rose tree {gulbym) of the 
rose garden of the spring of the Khilafat, were sent off from the 
village of Gulbihar 3 to Kabul. Muhammad Qasim MaujI was 
appointed governor of Kabul and sent with them. He was to 
continually serve his Majesty the Shahinshah, and also to manage 
thoroughly the district. When his Majesty had halted at the village 
of Bazarak 4 in the Tuman of Panjshlr, Hajl Muhammad (son of) 



i Bafiqr 4 - ndqis 4 ^ zam % ncldrdna . I 
presume that this is the meaning, 
but it may mean that Malik ‘All was 
too independent to go with another 
man, and that too one who was only 
an heir-apparent. 

% Perhaps he was a Yusufzai and 
a relative of Shah Mansur, son of 
Malik Sulaiman, whose daughter 


Babar married. Mem. 250. 

3 Gulban in text, but it is Gulbihar 
in Lucknow ed., and this is probably 
correct as it agrees with Babar 154. 
See also 219, where Babar has some 
verses about Gulbihar. It lies N. of 
Kabul, and as usual A.F. pirns on 
the name. 

* Jarrett, 399 and 400 n. L 
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Baba Qushqa, Qasim Husain Sultan, Tardi Beg, Muhammad Qull 
Barlas, 'Ali Qull Sultan, Mir Latlf, and Haidar Muhammad Cull 
were sent as an advance-guard. 1 As soon as they had crossed the 
Hindu Koh, Mahdi Sultan, 2 Tardi Muhammad Jang Jang, and the 
party who were in the fort of Andarab, fled. In accordance with 
the royal orders, Tardi Beg and Muhammad Qull Barlas hastened to 
Khost in order to seize the families of the fugitives which were there. 

M. Kamran, being drunk with the wine of arrogance, was in Qil'a 
Zafar. Though the runaway officers in Taliqau requested the Mirza 
to guard the roads, and to block the route from Kabul, they were 
not successful. Mulls Khirad Zargar, who was then in close contact 
with M. Kamran, and was a constant sedition-monger, made great 
efforts in this respect, but could not attain his object. At last Qaraca 
Khan and his party took the precaution to send Mu^uhib Beg to 
bring the families from Khost, lest a force should come from Kabul 
and make them prisoners. Just at this time Tardi Beg and 
Muhammad QulT arrived at Khost, and Mu sahib Beg took off the 
families to Taliqan. Apparently this was done by the connivance 
which is the result of long service. 

When the royal standards approached Andarab, M. Hindal 
arrived from Qanduz, and brought in Sher 'All as a prisoner. His 
Majesty JahanbanI honoured the Mirza with various favours. 
Among these was that he should pay his respects on horseback. 3 
The short account of the affair of Sher 'All is that before the arrival 276 
of the imperial troops in the Badakhshanat. and when M. Kamran 
was in power there, Sher 'All in his arrogance always behaved 
disrespectfully to the Mirza, and urged the taking of Qanduz and 
the bringing in of M. Hindal. At last the Mirza appointed him to 
Qanduz, and M. Hindal by the royal good fortune succeeded in 
making him prisoner. The thing happened thus. One night many 
of the infantry soldiers of Qanduz surrounded his house (tent ?). 


1 Bet rasm-i-manqala. But the 
meaning is that they were sent on in 
advance of the main army, and the 
word is properly manghulal and is 
Mongolian. 

a Apparently this was a brother of 
Grulbadan’s husband Kliizr Khwaja. 


Tar. Rash., 401. 

3 Jauhar states that Hindal arrived 
a watch after nightfall. He saw 
HumaySn afar off, and wanted to 
alight from his horse, but Humayun 
made him keep his seat. 
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He fled and flung himself into the river, and broke his arm, and was 
caught in his own snare. When the MIrzS brought him before his 
Majesty Jahanbaui, the latter did not regard his improper actions, 
and drew the pen of forgiveness over his offences, and having given 
him a robe of honour nominated him to Ghori. For his far-seeing 
mind looked to his nature and his capabilities, and as he found in 
him manliness and administrative ability, he passed over so many 
groat crimes, each of which was deserving of condign punishment, 
and distinguished him by favours. For in the scales of appreciation 
he found that the subjects of reward wore more thafi tb c of ** 
retribution. 1 

After M. Hindal had been honoured by royal favours, an order 
was issued that IIa ji hfuhammad Khau and a number of others 
sliou 1 (1 advance as a vanguard \7Yiciiwjiihi')j and that the Mliza should 
head them. All were to obey the Mirza—who would always be a 
supporter of dominion—and not to fail in good service, so that each 
might be rewarded in proportion thereto. In the middle of Jumada- 
al-akhir 955, 22nd May, 1548, the camp reached the Qazi’s Alang, 
which is a village of Andarab. The QazI of Andarab and the men 
of the Tuqbai 2 and Salqanci tribes, and the Balucis and a number 
of soldiers and of the Aimaqs of Badakhshan, and of the servants 
of Musahib Beg did homage, and received royal favours. From 
thence the army proceeded, march after march, to Tallqan. Most 
of the fugitive officers, as well as Mirza ‘Abdullah and a number 
of M. Kamran’s men, were in garrison there. An order was issued 
to M. Hindal and the officers with him to cross the Bangl 3 river 
and engage. Just then M. Kamran 4 hastily brought his men from 

i Bayazlcl tells us that Shev ‘All 
had been a servant of the unfortunate 
Yadgar Nil sir. 

* This is an Afghan tribe, Jarrett, 

II. 403. I have not found the name 
Salqanci mentioned. 

3 The text has Tangi, but the 

variant Bangl is right. The Bang! 
or Bung! is a tributary of the 
gbairabad river, which again is a 
tributary of the Oxus. The Bangl 
flows south of Tallqan. See Wood’s 


Journey to the source of the Oxus, 
p. 152. 

* Jauhar says Kamran marched 25 
bos from Qil‘a Zafar (Kararan seems 
to have been famous for liis rapid 
movements), and that it was not till 
after sunrise that he was recognised. 
He drove back HajI Muhammad, but 
when he heard Humayun’s drums he 
cried, “ I’ve lost the game,” and 
retreated into Tallqan. 
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Qila’ Zaffar and Kishtu and joined the unholy crew. On Saturday, 

15th Jamada-al-akhirl 1 an engagement took place on a rising ground 
which they call khalsan (?) The royal army had not yet crossed 277 
the river and there was some distance between the advance-guard 
and the main body. In accordance with the Divine Will, the imperial 
vanguard was turned back and had to rocross the river. The enemy 
proceeded to plunder. * 3 M. Katnran was stationed on the same 
rising ground with a few men. Meanwhile his Majesty Jahanbani 
arrived on the river bank and wished to cross in front of the enemy. 
Sundry faithful informants represented that the river was in a pool 3 
there, and that a mile higher up there was a mill, and that as the place 
was stony, it would bo easy to cross there. They went there, and 
when they got nigh the mill, Shaikham 4 * Khwaja Khi?ri, the kalantar 
(headman) of the Khwaja 6 Khizrls was brought in a prisoner. The 
tinqatdrs who were by his Majesty’s rein were bidden to strike the 
faithless runagate. They so fisted and kicked him that the spectators 
felt certain that his black soul could no longer have connection with 
his body. In that place they captured Ismail Beg Dfildai and 
brought him to the presence. His Majesty granted him his life, 
forgave him his offences at the intercession of MurPam Khan, and made 
him over to him. His Majesty then proceeded to the height where 
M. Kamran was. He appointed Fatah Ullah Beg, brother of Rushan 
Koka to the vanguard, and sent forward with him a number of 


1 As the army arrived at Andarab 
in the middle of the month and then 
made several marches there is pro¬ 
bably a mistake in this date. 

2 Jauhar mentions that after the 
plundering was over, and the enemy 
had retreated to Taliqan, it was 
reported to Humay un that the library 
was safe. He was much pleased, 
saying, “ God be praised that things 
which cannot be replaced are safe! 
As for other things, they were a small 
matter.” 

3 Ab jam jama ast, jamjama means 
a skull in Arabic. Perhaps all that 
is meant here is that the waters of 


the river were collected together in 

the place. 

4 He had deserted along with 

Qaraca Khan. Bayazid says the 
millers took him up and cared for 
him and that he became kalantar 
again and lived for several years. 
He was beaten with the stocks of 
muskets, &c. According to Jauhar, 
Humay an ordered him to be split 
into nine strips; 42 wounds were 
inflicted on him, bub at night he went 
off to his own house. 

& This is mentioned as a clan in 
Babar, 277. 
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devoted heroes. A gallant engagement took place, and 1 atah Ullah 
was unhorsed. Just then the royal standard ( kaulcdb ), wliicli is the 
preface of conquest and the advance-guard of victory, made its 
appearance; the Mlrza gave up heart and had no power to resist. He 
fled to the fort of Taliqan, and set himself to strengthen it. The 
imperial army proceeded to plunder. A dispute arose among the 
attendants ( qalaqcmn ) about the goods, and his Majesty gave orders 
for haral / i.e., that every one should keep what came into his hands, 
and others had no claim to it. In that victory no one had even a 
hair of his head injured, excepting ‘All Quli Khan. Isahaq 1 2 * * * * * (Isaac) 
Sultan, TardI Beg, the son of Beg Mirak, BabI Jujak, and a number 
of others' who had boldly followed the victorious were made prisoners. 
M. Hindal and Haji Muhammad brought their prisoners to the 
Presence, and his Majesty treated them according to the laws of 
justice and equity, and distributed favour and chastisement suitable 
to their deservings. And he returned thanks to the Court of the 
True Disposer, who is liberal without stint and bounteous without 
solicitation. 

Next day he commenced the siege and distributed the batteries. 

278 One day a shot from the battery which was in charge of Mun'am 
Khan, Muhammad Quli Barlas and IJusain Quli Sultan Muhrdar, 
struck Mubariz Beg and killed him. His Majesty, who was a mine of 
compassion, lamented 8 greatly and exclaimed, “ Would that his 
brother Musahib Beg had been killed in his stead.” With brotherly 
feeling, or rather out of general amiability, lie, in spite of M. Kamran’s 
many crimes, became kindly disposed to him and sent him an admoni, 
tory firman which might be an armlet of dominion and fortune and 



1 Bayazid writes liurctl and says 
(lie result of the order was tliat some 
lost Rs. 2000 and did get one back, 
and that others who had not ten 
rupees got 10,000. 

2 Tar. Rash. 451. He was son of 

Shah Muhammad Sultan, who was 

grandson of Babar’s maternal uncle 

Muhammad Khi£n, and his mother 

(Khadija Sultan) was a daughter of 

BabarV younger maternal uncle 

Aljinad Khan. Isahaq’s sister Muhta- 


rim w T as married to Kamran and 
afterwards to Ibrahim, the son of 
M, Sulaiman, Blochmann 312. She 
was Haidar M.’s wife’s sister, and 
was married to Kamran through his 
influence. 

8 According to Jauhar, Humayun 
was affected, not so much by the 
death of Mubariz, as by his having 
felt it necessary to put a number of 
prisoners to death. 
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a neck-charm of grace and favour. After various high-thoughted 
counsels this was written, “ O evil brother and beloved war-seeker, 
refrain from courses which are productive of conflict and cause the 
affliction and destruction of countless men. Have compassion on tho 
men of the city and of the army. To-day they are all killed ; 
to-morrow; is the judgment. v 

Verse. 

The blood of that race is on thy neck, 

The hand of that crowd upon thy skirt, 

’Twere 1 far better to think on peace 
And bring to pass the ways of gentleness. 

He sent this auspicious rescript along with Nasib Rammal. 2 
As the Mlrza, being drunk with folly, had turned away from fortune 
and put dominion behind his back, the sage advices were of no avail. 
In reply to that roll of grace and preamble of knowledge, lie uttered 3 
the following verse — 

Verse.* 

Who’d to his bosom strain dominion’s bride 
Must kiss the gleaming falchion’s lip. 

Nasib Ratnmal conveyed to the royal hearing the account of the 
Mlrza’s recalcitrance and an order was given for strengthening the 
batteries. Meanwhile, Mirzis Sulaiman and Ibrahim arrived with 
all their forces and were made partakers of royal favours. Calcar 
Khan, son of Wais Qibcfiq also arrived with the men of Kulab and 
formed a supplement to the army of fortune. Daring this period of 
one 5 month of the siege the gates of victory opened more and more 
for the imperialists, while the knot of affairs grew tighter for M. 
Ramran, and he became more and more straitened. At last he 
became hopeless of the success of tricks and stratagems, and also 


i These last two lines are not in 
Jauhar and would be better away. 

* Je., a diviner or soothsayer, 

5 Jauhar says that when Kamran 
received Humayun’s letter he read it 
and was silent for a while, and then 
quoted the verse. 


4 This couplet is said by Haidar 
Mirza to have been sent by Shaibanl 
to 8hUh Ism‘all. Tar. Rash. 233. 

* Jauhar has two months, but if 
A.F.’s other dates are right the siege 
did not last even one month. 
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came to despair of the help from Plr Muhammad Khan Uzbeg, which 
he in his short-sightedness looked for. Involuntarily he put his 
hands to the saddle strips ( fitrdh ) 1 of obedience and submission. 
By means of this device he saved himself this time from the whirl¬ 
pool of danger and brought the ship of safety from out the tumult 
of the waves to the shore of salvation. With this design, he made 
various supplications and cries for help. One day he fastened a 
letter to an arrow and shot it into the camp. Its purport was that 
he had not recognised the claims of his Majesty to reverence. 
“I have seen what I have seen, and now I repent of the past and wish 
that leave may be granted to me to circumambulate the Holy 
K‘aba so that I may be cleansed from the sin of rebellion and the 
279 anguish of ingratitude, and may become fit for proper service. My 
hope is that this boon may be granted to me through the interven¬ 
tion of Mir ‘Arab 2 of Mecca.” The Mir was distinguished among all. 
the devotees of the age for honesty and transparency and had applied 
himself to alchemy. His Majesty Jahanbanl JinnatSshiyam had a 
regard for him, and on this expedition he kept close to the royal 
stirrup and was adorning the army of prayer ( lashhar-i-du*d ). 
When the petition of supplication reached the royal hearing, he sent 
for the Mir and spoke to him about it. The Mir said that he would 
write an answer and send it into the fort. He wrote as follows. 8 
“ Know, 0 men of the fort, that salvation is in sincerity and safety in 
submission, and peace be upon whoever followeth the right path.” 
When M. Kamran had understood the purport of this writing, he 
wrote back by the same method that he would submit to whatever 
the Mir should order. His Majesty Jahanbanl, inasmuch as kindness 
and benevolence wei’e of his nature’s essence, sent off the Mir, who 
proceeded to the fort and expounded the doctrines of verity which 
in reason’s reservoir are more sweet than limpid streams, but more 
bitter to the sensual taste than the juice of the colocynth. In his 
exposition and application he did not leave out a single point, and at 
every sentence of reproof the Mirza, as he had received a lesson from 


1 Explained by the Lucknow edi¬ 
tion by the word shikarband. The 
fitrdk are the cords attached to the 
saddle and used for tying game to. 

2 Can this be the Muhammad 


‘Arab mentioned by BayazTd lib, and 
who was Xahmasp’s Imam ? 

8 It was in Arabic and A.F. gives 
the original and also a translation. 
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tlie crapulous headaches following on his debauches, held down the 
head of submission and cried, (( I've sinned, I've sinned, I'll do 
whatever you oi'der.” The Mir said, “ The atonement is that you 
arise and with a sincere soul and contrite heart come with me and 
do homage.” The Mlrza, either from sincerity or deceit set off, but 
when they got near the gate, the Mir, who could perceive the 
temporary nature of the feelings, became aware that they were 
without root. 1 He stopped, and said to the Mlrza, u As you have set 
out to kiss the threshold and have emerged from the circle of sedi¬ 
tion, and have escaped from a state of rebellion, the proper thing for 
auspiciousness and repentance is that you send the runaway officers 
to the Court with their necks bound, that you yourself recite the 
khutba in his Majesty's name, and that you secretly depart and go 
off to the Hijaz.” The Mlrza accepted the advice and agreed to 
everything, but added, 2 “ Entreat his Majesty to suffer Babus to 
depart along with me, for he is an old servant, and I am desirous 
of atoning to him on this journey for what I have done to him.” 
When the Mir returned and reported the circumstances to his 
Majesty, he asked pardon for the Mlrza's offences, and his Majesty, 
on account of his constitutional kindness, forgave him and ratified 
all that the Mir had arranged. 

On Friday, 12th Rajab, 955,12th August, 1548, Maulana 'Abdul 
BaqI the Sadr recited the khutba in his Majesty Jahanbanl's name, 


1 These words are followed by the 
clause, “ and this amount of submis¬ 
sion is sufficient in the outer world,” 
and this is put as if it were part of 
the Mlr’s reflections. But I believe 
it is a parenthesis of A.F.*s own. 

a This and much else is taken 
from Bayazid. It is strange that 
Kamran should have thought it 
possible for him to atone to Babus, 
but perhaps Babus* return to him 
shewed that he had condoned the 
outrages. Kamran*s begging that 
Babus might be allowed to go with 
him was a sign of grace, for it saved 
him from the probable fate of the 


other officers. Nizamu-d-din says 
distinctly that he begged forgiveness 
for Babus. Bayazld says that 
Kamran begged off Babas saying he 
had killed his sons and that by taking 
him to Mecca he would obtain 
absolution (bakilT hasil Jcaram ), and 
that Humayiin agreed, saying that he 
did not want cuckolds (dewus) in 
his camp. According to Firishta, 
Humayun was so elated by his 
victory that he broken out into poetry 
in the fatahnama, or proclamation 
which he sent to Bairan* Khan. 
Firishta gives the verses and also 
Bairam*s quatrain in reply. 
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.and his Majesty went off from there to a garden 1 in the neighbour- 
hood. The batteries were dismantled, and au order was given that 
Haji Muhammad should be present with a body of troops, that the 
Mirza was departing with a few men, as had been arranged, and that 
until his exit from the dominions they should guard the borders. 
‘AIT Dost Khan Bargbegl, 'Abdal Wahhab, Sayid Muhammad Pakna, 
Muhammad Quli Shaikh Kaman, Latifi Sahrindi and a number of 
others were appointed to guard the gate of the fort and to bring in 
the runaway officers and to let the Mirza pass with the sanctioned 
companions. The Mirza came out in accordance with the compact. 
On the way, one of M. Ibrahim’s servants recognised as his own a 
horse which one 2 of M. Kamran’s servants was riding, and told this 
to M. Ibrahim, who sent people to bring away the horse. When 
this was brought to his Majesty’s ears, he, in his courtesy, disapproved 
of the proceeding and censured M. Ibrahim, and he, out of shame 
and narrowness of disposition went off without leave to Kishm. Haji 
Muhammad, too, was blamed as the insult to the Mirza had been 
committed with his knowledge. A gracious firman containing 
apologies, with a robe of honour and a horse were sent along with 
Khwaja Jalaln-d-din Mahmud the Mir Biyutat (to Kamran). When 
the night was somewhat advanced, Qaraca Khan was produced 
with a sword tied to his neck. When ho came in front of the torches 
an order 3 * * * * 8 was issued for removing the sword ; his guilt was forgiven, 
and he was honoured by being allowed to do homage. And his 
Majesty said* in Turki, “ ’Tis the fortune of war, such accidents as 


i Apparently the garden of Mir 
Tulaq (Bayazid). 

* Bayazid says it was a ddh, or 

maidservant who was on the horse. 

This would make the insult the 

greater. A.F. probably uses the 

word Jchidmatgar as at I. 44 line 7 to 

mean a female servant. 

8 Bayazid says that when Humayun 
caught sight of Qaraca he said, “ He is 
a white-bearded man, and I called him 
father, take off the sword from his 
neck.” 

* ‘Alam-i-aipdhigciri cist. Appar¬ 
ently Humayun kindly intended to 


console Qaraca for his defeat by re¬ 
presenting that he had only suffered 
from the mistakes or accidents in¬ 
separable from war, and drew a veij 
over the treachery of his behaviour. 
We find in Bayazid, Humayun using 
a similar expression in the moment 
of his defeat at Balkh in order to 
hearten his men. The words there 
are Haerat awwd’ dildarihd midad 
and he ‘dlam sipdhgirxst ‘aiba 
nadmad. “ His Majesty was using 
various encouragements, saying it 
is the fortune of war, there is no 
disgrace.” 
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this must happen.” He was ordered to stand on the left, below 
Tardi Beg Khan. 

Next they brought Mu§aj?ib Beg with a quiver and a sword at 
his neck. When he came near the torches an order was given for 
removing the weapons. Similarly they brought Sardar Beg the 
son of Qaraca Khiin. His Majesty said “ *Tis the elders* fault, what 
fault have the children committed ? ** In this manner the other officers 
were brought in one after the other and heard the news of pardon. 
Last, came Qurban Qarawal, a personal servant of his Majesty and 
with shame and downcast looks did obeisance. His Majesty said in 
Turk!, “ What ailed you , and what made you go away.** He replied 
in the same language, “ What is the use of inquiring about the 
complexion of those who have been made black by the hand of God*s 
power ** ? 1 2 Hasan Quli Sultan Muhrdar, who was always allowed 
liberty of speech, recited this verse in the assembly. 

Verse. 2, 

When a lamp has been lighted by God 
Who puffs at it burns his own beard. 

All the officers felt uneasy at the appropriateness 3 (of the 
quotation) to Qaraca Khan who had a long beard. Next day his 
Majesty marched from there and encamped in a pleasant meadow on 
the bank of the Tallqan 4 river. On Wednesday, 17th Rajab, M. 
Kamran came back, under divine guidance, and did homage. The 
explanation of this remarkable occurrence is as follows. In Badam- 
darah 6 M. Kamran was expatiating to M. ‘'Abdullah in thanksgiving 
for the royal favours and was expressing his surprise at his Majesty*s 


281 


1 Bayazid says that on hearing 
Qarban’s reply Humayun smiled and 
told his dlwdns that if Qarbans jagir 
had been resumed, it should be 
restored to him. 

2 This verse as stated by Vambery 
Hist, of Bokhara, 256, to have been 
quoted by the unfortunate Khwaja 
Abul Makarim (see Babar’s Mem. 65) ? 
to Shaibant in 1501 when questioned 
as to why he had shaved off his beard. 

3 Probably the better rendering is 


that given by Erskine in a note Hist 
II. 357. u All the rebel lords, 
especially Qaraca, felt much ashamed. 

4 Apparently the Bangl river, 
which is called by Nizamu-d-din the 
Taliqan river. 

6 Nizamu-d-din, Lucknow ed. 215, 
says Kamran had gone two leagues 
(parasangs) when he turned back. 
Erskine's copy, see Hist. II. 358, liad 
ten and not two leagues, and this is 
in all probability correct. 
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passing over so many crimes and acts of disrespect. M. ‘Abdullah 
asked him what he would have done if he had been in his Majesty’s 
place. Kamran replied that he would not have forgiven or forgotten 
Then, said M. ‘Abdullah, you have an opportunity of making atone¬ 
ment, how would it be if you availed yourself of it ? The Mlrza 
asked what he meant, and M. ‘Abdullah L said, “ We are this day in a 
place where the king’s arm cannot reach us. The right thing is for 
us to go post haste with a few men and make our submission, return 
thanks to his Majesty and beg pardon for our offences, and render 
acceptable service.” M. Kamran approved of the idea and set off with 
a few men; when he came nigh the camp he sent Bab us to do 
obeisance and to report his coming. His Majesty Jahanbani rejoiced 
at the coming of the Mirza and ordered that first Mun‘im Khan, 
Tardi Beg Khan, Mir Muhammad Munshi, Hasan Qull Sultan 
Muhrdar, Baltu Beg, TuwacI Begl, Takhci Beg and many others 
should go forth, and after them that Qasim Husain Sultan ShaibanT, 
Khizr Khwaja Sultan, Iskandar Sultan, ‘All Qull Khan, Bahadur 
Khan and many others should go, and thirdly, that M. Hindal, M. 
‘Askari, and M. Sulaiman should go to welcome him. And on the same 
day he ordered that the chains should be taken off M. ‘Askari’s feet. 

Next morning the princes and officers came and paid their 
respects in accordance with forms which his Majesty had prescribed, 
and his Majesty Jahanbani took his seat on the throne and held a 
general audience. M. Kamran hastened forward to kiss the carpet 
and paid the obeisances of supplication and the prostrations of 
sincerity. His Majesty Jahanbani graciously observed, “ The ceremo¬ 
nials of reception ( didan-i-tdra ) have been observed, now come and 
let us embrace like brothers.” Then he clasped the Mirza to bis 
bosom, and wept so violently that all those present were touched to 
the heart. The Mirza after making profound obeisances sat on the 
left 1 2 in accordance with the royal indication. His Majesty said in 


1 This is the ‘Abdullah Khan 
Moghal of Blochmann, 396. He was 
Kamran’s brother-in-law, and Akbar 
afterwards married his daughter. 

2 Jauhar says, “on the right 
hand,” but all the A.N. MSS. have 
“left/' Though Humayun was very 
generous and forgiving he was also 


a great stickler for propriety and it 
was probably to mark Kamran’s pre¬ 
vious misconduct that he was not 
put on the right hand like Sulaiman 
the son of his father’s cousin. 
Erskine, however, Hist. II. 358 seems 
to imply that the left was among the 
Turks the place of honour. 
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Turk! “ Sit close by." The right side was pointed out to M. Sulaiman. 
In like manner the princes and officers sat on the right and left 
according to their degree. All the intimate courtiers, such as IJasan 
Quli Muhrdar, Mir Muhammad Muns^I, IJaidar Muhammad, Maqsud 
Beg Akhta sat close together ( dar dingal ). A great festival was 
held, Qasim Cangl, Kocak GhicakI, Makhlas Qabuzl, Hafiz Sultan 
Muhammad Rukhna, KhwSja Kamalu-d-dln Husain, IJafiz Muhri and 
others of this enchanting band took their seats near the festive circle 1 
(qiir) and discoursed delightful music. Among the younger men 
( ihJcahcl ) there were Kakar 'All, Shaham Beg Jalair, Tiilak Q5cln and 
others standing behind the circle (gw). Fruits and varied dishes 
were set out in royal fashion. In this assembly Hasan Quli Muhrdar 
said to M. Kamran, “ I have heard that it was stated before you 
that some one had said in Plr Muhammad Khan's presence that 
whoever did not cherish hatred as big as an orange against Martwza 
'All was not entitled to be called a Musalman, and that you remarked 
thereupon that it behoved a servant of God to have such hatred as 
bigas a pumpkin." The Mirza became very angry and said, “ Then 
it seems people take me for a heretic" 2 (khdrijz). There was general 
conversation ( ? ) and his Majesty Jahanbani scattered pearls of speech. 
The meeting lasted till the end of day. In. this joyful assembly M. 
'Askar! was made over to M. Kamran, and allowed to go to his 
quarters. As the Mirza had come in a hurry, tents, &c., were erected 


i Bayazid says, behind the qur. 
The word has several meanings, the 
most common being that of “ flags 
and other ensigns; ” Blochmann 50 
note. But here the word seems to 
have the meaning given in P. de 
Courteille’s Diet, “cercle de gens 
qui sont en f6te.” 

% A.F. seems to have taken this 
story from Bayazid, and as usual, 
he rather spoils it. According to 
Bayazid the remark was first made 
in the Court of *Ubaidu-l-lah, and 
this is the way the story is told in 
Shah Tahmasp’s Memoirs. See Dr. 
Teufel’s paper on the Z.D.M.G*. and 
Dr. Horn’s translation, Strasburg, 

68 
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1892, p. 37. See also the paper on 
Bayazld’s Memoirs J.A.S.B., LXYI. 
Part I, No. 4 for 1898. Dr. Teufel 
quotes a somewhat similar mode of 
comparison from Herodotus. Kam¬ 
ran had married an Uzbeg wife, and 
was no doubt desirous when at Balkh 
of ingratiating himself with the 
Uzbegs, who were Sunnis like 
himself. The story therefore is 
probably true. In reply to Kararan’s 
angry denial Hasan excused him¬ 
self by saying that he was only 
repeating what he had heard and by 
using the proverb that the quoting 
of infidel-expressions does not make 
one’s self an infidel. 
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for him near the royal residence. Next day a counsel was held with 
the princes and officers about an expedition against Balkh, Every¬ 
one spoke according to his opinions. His Majesty ordered that when 
the army arrived at Nari whatever appeared proper should be carried 
into execution. Nari is a village from which there is a road to Balkh 
and another to KSbul. 

On the fourth day they marched from this delightful station and 
at night encamped at the spring of Bandgasha which is near Ishkamish 
where a joyful assembly was held. To that memorable place his 
Majesty Gltl-sitanl Firdus MakanI had come in former times, and Khan 
Mirza and Jahangir Mlrza had presented themselves there and placed 
the head of obedience on the line of command. And his Majesty 
Firdus MakanI had in commemoration of his having halted there,, and 
of the coming of his brothers and of their making their submission 
recorded the date on a rock. His Majesty Jahanbanl Jinnat AshiyanI 
who had come to this delightful spot in accordance with H.H. 
Gltl-sitanl's precedent also recorded the date of his coming, and of 
the homage of M. Kamran, and the assembling together of the 
brothers. And these two dates of two mighty kings on one stone- 
tablet ai^e like the writing of the portico of time on the page of 
night and day, being two closely intertwined memorials. 1 From 
thence his Majesty proceeded to the village of Nari 2 and proceeded 


1 The meaning seems to be that 
the two inscriptions followed one 
another like day the night. But I 
think that A.F. has misread his 
authority (Bayazid) and is in error in 
thinking that Babar and Hurnayun’s 
inscriptions were at one and the same 
place. BaySzid says Babar engraved 
his on his return from Samar- 
qand. The inscription then is pro¬ 
bably that mentioned in Babar s 
Memoirs p. 101, but that was put up 
at a place north of the Oxus, via., at 
Abburdan in the Maslha or Maslkha 
liill country and near UratTpa and 
Farghana. Ishkamish or Ishkamish 
lies S. of the Oxus and S,E. Qanduz. 


If Babar was ever there and put up 
an inscription, it is an event not 
mentioned in his Memoirs. There 
is also an Ishkashm in East Badakh- 
shan near the ruby mines. According 
to Gulbadan Begam the meeting of 
the toothers was at Kishm, but this 
is east of Tallqan and out of 
Humayan’s way. Bandgasha or more 
properly Bandkasha means a bolt or 
bar and probably was a name given 
to the place on account of the 
reunions that took place there. 
Bayazid tells us that Humayun carved 
the letters with his own hand. 

2 Though Kamran was pardoned 
at Tallqan, his retirement to Mecca 
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to distribute the territory of Badakhshan. Khatlan/ which is 
commonly known as Kiilab, was given to M. Kamran as far ,as the 
(river) Muk 2 and Qaratigin. Cakar Khan was M, Kamran* s prime 
minister and was sent along with him. 'Askar! M. was also sent 283 
along with the Mirza, and Qaratigin was given to him as his fief. 
Though M. Kamran was not satisfied with his fief yet in consideration 
of his having been granted his life fie did not make any objection/' 
QiW Zaffar, Tallqan and several other parganas were assigned to 
Mirzfts Sulaiman and Ibrahim. Qanduz, Grhuri, Kahmard, Baqlan, 
Ishkarnish and Narl were conferred on M. Hindal, and Sher 'AH was 
sent along with him. It was arranged that the expedition against 


Balkh should take place next year. 


was apparently still contemplated. 
So probably he took no part in the 
discussion at Taliqan or its vicinity 
about the expedition to Balkh. As 
he had been helped by Pir Muham¬ 
mad the gh,an of Balkh, (Erskine, 
Hist. II. 368, thinks this was one 
reason for the expedition), and had an 
Uzbeg wife it is hardly natural that 
he should have been consulted. 
Jauliar is probably wrong in saying 
that Humayun contemplated giving 
Balkh in exchange for or in addition 
to Kdlab. It was not till after the 
army got to Narl (or Narin) that the 
change was made by which Kamran 
gave up his pilgrimage and accepted 
Kh atlan orKulab. At Nan Kamran 
set off on his expedition to Mecca 
and had gone half a kos when Hasan 
Qull overtook him, and in accordance 
with Humayun’s instructions induced 
him to return and to accept Kulab. 
Thus then Kamran turned twice back, 
once at Taliqan and again at Narin. 

i For descriptions of KhatlSn and 
Qaratigin see the Introduction 
to Erskine’s translation of Babar’s 
Memoirs. See also Yule’s Essay, 


After the princes had thus been 


prefixed to Wood’s Journey, p. Ixx. 
They are both remote places, and 
mountainous tracts, N. of the Oxus, 
and no doubt this is why they were 
given to Kamran and ‘Askari. 
Cakar Khan was the son of Sultan 
Wais Qipcaq (Bayazld 36a and A.N, 
I. 278). 

* The Muk or Muksu is a river, 
Keclus VI. 332. It flows northwards, 
and falls into the Surkhab river 
(which again is a tributary of the 
Oxus) in the east of Qaratigin. See 
also Yule’s Essay, prefixed to Wood’s 
Journey, p. Ixx. text and note. 

3 According to Jauhar, Kamran 
even after he went to Kabul ex¬ 
pressed a desire to be relieved of his 
government, and to be allowed to go 
on pilgrimage. Humayun invited 
him to Kabul, but he would not go 
and quoted a couplet of KhaqanI to 
the effect that after thirty years he 
had discovered that sovereignty was 
beggary (darweshat) and beggary 
sovereignty. But, says Jauliar, he 
was not sincere in the bottom of. his 
heart. ..... — 
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made recipients of royal favours his Majesty decided upon going to 
Kabul. In a final meeting, agreement and engagements, which are 
the passwords of those who arrange temporal affairs, were inter¬ 
changed and everyone having been committed to God, the Disposer 
of men whether great or small, was permitted to depart, but of 
brotherly affection he called for a cup of sherbat and after taking a 
little of it he tendered it to M. Kamran, and an order was given that 
each prince should in his turn partake of the royal draught (i Hush , 
see Vullere s.v.), and pledge themselves to unity and concord. In 
accordance with the lofty command they together with the bond of 
brotherhood tied the knot of sincerity and friendship. Bach prince 
received a standard and a kettle drum, and thereby was proclaimed 
to have obtained the dignity of a confidential relationship. Mirzas 
Kamran, Sulaiman and Hindal were honoured with tamcmtoghs 1 and 
went off from here to their fiefs. The royal cortege marched to Khust 
and halted in that delightful spot. His Majesty then went on by 
Parian towards Kabul. Parian is a fort of which his Majesty Sahib- 
qarani laid the foundations after he had chastised the Hindus of 
Katur. 8 His Majesty repaired it and gave it the name of Islamabad. 
When the victorious standards arrived there Pahlwan Dost Mir Barr 
was ordered to repair the broken down fort, and the task of super¬ 
vision was assigned to various officers. His Majesty remained there 
ten days and by Pahlwan’s exertions the fort received shape in the 
course of a week, and was furnished with gates, battlements and 
embrasures. 3 His Majesty left Beg Mirak in charge of it. 

When the world-adorning mind was relieved from the business 
of the fort he turned his attention to the silver mines, but it appeared 
that the receipts did not equal the working-expenses. From there he 
proceeded and encamped on the bank of the Panjshir river near the 
pass of Usfetar Karam.* * He reached the environs of Kabul in the 
beginning of winter when the ground had become white with snow 
and waited there for some days in expectation of a suitable time and 


i Blochmann 50. The tamaatogh 
was composed of the tails of the yak 
and was a flag of the highest dignity. 
* See Tar. Bash. 103 note, 
s Sangandaz, properly places where 


stones, &c., -were thrown down on the 
enemy. 

* Major Baverty has kindly in¬ 
formed me that this should be Gram, 
village, the name meaning the 
camel’s village. 
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propitious hour. His Majesty the Sh.ahinsh.ah in whose coming there 
were thousands of prosperities and good omens came out to welcome 
him. The Atgah Khan and a number of the courtiers tendered 248 
their service. His Majesty exulted and expanded at the auspicious 
sight of that eye-pupil of the Khildfat and new moon of glory, from 
whose temples there shone the auspiciousness of the two worlds, and 
prostrated his forehead in thanksgiving to Almighty God. On 
Friday, 2nd Ramzan, which was the auspicious time, he, attended by 
victory and conquest, cast the shadow of his advent over the city, 
and prostrated himself on the floor of prayer. Blessings and congra¬ 
tulations arose from the people, and at this time Samandar 1 came 
from Kashmir with petitions and presents from M. Haidar. In the 
letter were eloquent praises of the climate, of the spring and the 
autumn, of the flowers and fruits of Kashmir, and pressing entreaties 
that he would visit that lovely region. There were also fitting 
expressions about the conquest of Hindustan, and incitements were 
held to the world-conquering genius. His Majesty out of the 
abundance of his goodness sent.a diploma of victory full of favourable 
expressions to the Mirza. And he mentioned therein his secret 
designs upon India. He was constantly engaged in plans for 
strengthening the Khilafat and for improving the affairs of the State, 
and applied his intellect to this object in accordance with the methods 
which the times called for. Among them was his dismissing to the 
Hijaz Qaraca Khan and Mu sahib Beg who were ringleaders in hypo¬ 
crisy, and desei’ving of all kinds of punishment. His idea was that 
perchance in times of exile, which is a file of the immoderate in spii-it, 
they might think of the time of fortune, and recognising its blessings 
to some measure might refrain from following evil. They went off 
and stayed in the Hazara country, and at length the clemency of his 
Majesty Jahanbanx accepted the inaudible 2 excuses of those ingrates. 


1 Apparently Samandar was 
Humayun’s servant and presumedly 
had been sept by him to Kashmir. 
See former mentions of him in A.N. 
173 and 179, where also he is spoken 
of as an ambassador. There is 
nothing about him in the Tar. Rash. 
Perhaps he was sent at the time 
when Maqdanx Beg was exiled to 


Kashmir in 952. A.F. has already 
mentioned that IJaidar read the 
khutba in Humayun’s name when 
Kabul was conquered. Qu. was this 
in 952 or 954 p 

* Na/masamu' unheard, meaning 
I suppose, that they were too far off 5 
to be heard, perhaps=unspoken. 
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At the same time he sent Khwaja Jalalu-d-dln Mahmud on an embassy 
to Persia along with gifts and rarities in order that the foundations 
of affection might be renewed, and love be confirmed. 


Among the occurrences of this year was the martyrdom of M. 
Ulu gh Beg, the son of Muhammad Sultan. The brief account of this 
affair is that the Mirza was proceeding from Zamln Dawar, which 
was his fief, towards Badakhshan in order to pay his respects to his 
Majesty JahanbanI, Khwaja M'uazzam also accompanied him from a 
desire to kiss the threshold, and to atone for his offences. YY hen 
they came near Ghaznin the news of the grand army's victory arrived 
285 and Khwaja M'uazgam prevailed upon the Mirza to go against the 
Hazaras so that they might attack and harry a tribe who were 
always practising plunder and robbery. From the inconsiderateness 
which is the natural stock of youthful arrogance and is the madness 
of pride they did not observe proper strategy and showed rashness 
in fight. The Mirza drank the last draught from the goblet of the 
scimetar, and his Majesty exalted TardI Muhammad Khan by assign¬ 
ing Zatnln Dawar to him as his fief and sent him off in order that he 
might bring that country into order. In the same year the ambas¬ 
sadors of ‘Abdu-r-rashid Khan, son of Saltan Said Khan, the ruler of 
Kashghar arrived bringing valuable presents. They were welcomed 
with favours and allowed to return quickly. At the same time f Abbas 
Sultan, one of the Uzbeg princes, gained auspiciousness by kissing 
the threshold, and was received with favour. His rank was exalted 
by his marriage with the chaste Grulcihara Begam, a younger 1 sister 
of his Majesty. 

Among the occurrences of this year was the martyrdon of M. 
ghali, brother of M. Ulugh Beg. He was coming from Uslitar Karam, 
which was in his fief, with the intention of paying his respects, but 
when he reached the pass of Minar, Shah Muhammad, brother of 
IJajl Muhammad, in revenge for M. Muhammad Sultan's having 
killed KokI, the paternal uncle of HAjI Muhammad in India, lay in 
ambush and shot him with an arrow at the top of the pass, and 
raised the Mirza on that summit to the glorious degree of a martyr. 


i She was Humayan’s half-sister, 
being an elder sistor of Gulbadan 
Begam. This washer second marriage. 


‘Abbas soon ran away, see next 
chapter. The lady was no longer 
young, being probably over thirty. 
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CHAPTER XLYI. 

March op his Majesty JahanbanI Jannat-A shyani from KAbdl to 
Balse:, and his return owing to the discordance of M. 

KAmran and the hypocrisy of the officers. 

Though the conquest of India and the removal of weeds from 
that garden held a foremost place in his Majesty’s mind, and though 
he was also anxious to visit Kashmir, he postponed these enterprises 
and undertook 1 the expedition to Balkh, which had been previously 
determined on, and for which preparations had been made. 

In ,tlie beginning of 956 2 * * (February, 1549), when the season had 
become milder, he sent Baltii Beg, one of his confidants, to M. Kamran 
with the information that he was proceeding against Balkh in accor¬ 
dance with agreements, and that M. Kamran should co-operate in this 
and meet him when lie should arrive at the borders of Badakhshan. 
Orders were also sent to Mirzas Hindal, f AskarI, Sulaiman and 
Ibrahim to make arrangements for carriage and to prepare their men 
and join quickly. 

The grand expedition started, but because of arrangements and 286 
the disposal of business and the coming of Haji Muhammad Khan 
from Ghaznin, there was a delay of nearly a month in Calak. 5 From 
this stage Khw. Dost Khawand was sent to Kulab to bi'ing in M. 
Kamran. 

Khw. Qasim Buyutat, a former vizier, Khw. M. Beg, who was 
dhvdn-i-hdl* but owing to whose want of guiding-power {hi rashidi ) 


1 According to Firishta, Bairam 
Khan had an old quarrel with the 
Uzbaks and so urged ou the expedi* 
tion against Balkh. 

2 956 H. began on January 30th. 

Bayazid says that Humayun started 

in the beginning of spring; perhaps 


A.F. was reckoning by the Persian 
year. 

3 It is only about two miles north¬ 
west of Kabul. (Babar, 138). 

* I have not found this title, if 
title it be. Perhaps it implies that 
M. Beg was the existing vizier or 






misfy 
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Khw. Ghazi had seized the charge of affairs—and Khw. Maqsiid ‘All 
who was M. Kamrau’s factotum, made with others an inquiry, through 
the instrumentality of Mir Barka, into the affairs of Khw. Ghazi 
and Rfili. Allah. Mun‘im Khan, Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas, 
Farldun Khan and Maulana ‘Abdu-l-baqI, the sadr, were appointed to 
audit the accounts. Husain Quli SuljSn * 1 who was one of his Majesty’s 
intimates, was the superintendent in this affair. The result of the 
inquiry was that Khw. Ghazi and Ruli Allah and a number of other 
condemned 2 clerks were held to ransom. Muhammad Quli Sultan was 
appointed to take an account of Khw. Ghazl’s property, and Khw. 
Sultan ‘All, who, by the favour of his Majesty, 3 had received the title 
of Afzal (most excellent) Khan, was raised from the position of 
mushrif-i-buyutat to that of diwdn-i-buy&tdt. 

At- this time, M. Ibrahim came post and did homage and was 
welcomed with favours. 

When his Majesty’s mind had been set at rest about the neces¬ 
sary arrangements for the expedition, he marched to Istalif. Here 
‘Abbas Sultan 4 Uzbak absconded. His Majesty marched slowly, as 
he waited to be joined by the Mirzas. When he heard that they had 
started, and that M. Kamran was getting ready, he went by Panjshir 
and encamped at Andarab. In imitation of his Majesty Sahib-qiranI, 
he halted for three days at a stage 5 where that fortunate prince had 
laid foundations. Thence he went to Narl, where there is a meeting 
of the ways. Having crossed the Narl Pass, he traversed the plain 
of Nilbar, 6 the spring beauty of which is famous and pre-eminent 
above that of other parts of Badakhshan. Near this flowery spot, 
Mirzas Hindal and Sulaiman did homage and were encompassed with 
favours. Here at M. Sulaiman’s request, M. Ibrahim was permitted 


dlwdn and did not perform the duties. 
M. Beg was a nephew of Khw. Jahan 
Amina of Herat and a poet who 
wyote under the name of ghahri. 
(Blochmann, 424). 

1 Sister’s son of Bairam and known 
by the title of Khanjahan. Bloch¬ 
mann, 329). 

2 MatagJiallibrd girandand. Cf. 

text, 241 for use of this verb. Appar¬ 


ently the same Muhammad Quli or 
‘All was employed in both cases. 

8 Blochmann, 376. Ni?amu-d-dm 
says Akbar bestowed the title. 

* He had recently married a sister 
of Humayun. 

6 Probably Parian. 

* Apparently contracted from 
mlufcir, the lotus^ or water-lily. 
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to go to Badakhshan 1 that he might protect the country and look 
after the local army. 

From the neighbourhood of Baqlau, 2 Mirzfis Hindal and Sulaiman 
and Haji Muhammad Khan and a number of experienced and ener¬ 
getic men were sent on in advance, that they might set free from the 
Uzbeks the town of Aibak, a dependency of Balkh which is famed 
for its cultivation, the abundance of its fruits, and the excellence of 
its climate. 

At this time, Slier Muhammad Pakna—one of the personal 287 
attendants ( yasdwaldn ) killed a leopard with an arrow and presented 
it. Husain Qull muhrdar , represented that the Turks regarded it as 
unlucky to kill a leopard when on an expedition, and said that, at the 
time when fiairam Ughlan 3 made him prisoner and brought him 
before Kistan Qara, 4 * the ruler of Balkh, and they were making 
preparations in Jajaktu 6 and Maimana for marching to Herat, some¬ 
one killed a leopard and for this reason the expedition was stayed. 

His Majesty paid no heed 6 to this story, and held firmly to his reso¬ 
lution of going to Balkh. 

Next day the advance force arrived at Aibak. Pir Muhammad 
Khan, the ruler of Balkh, had sent his guardian, Khw. Bagh 7 and a 


as those of two towns. Vambery 
(l.c. Introd. XXIX n .) speaks of 
Tchichektu and Almar (modern 
Maimana). Maimana lies about half¬ 
way between Balkh and Herat. The 
Jajaktu of the text seems properly 
to be Ohichaktu and is so spelt in the 
map appended to Captain Yates 
“ England and Russia face to face. 
(1887).’* It lies west-south-west of 
Maimana. 

G BayazTd says that Humayun 
remarked that the Uzbeks were his 
enemies and that what was a bad 
sign for them was a good one for 
himself. 

7 Text, Maq; but BayazTd, whom 
probably A.F. is copying, has Bagh 
Maq may however be right for it 


1 Apparently here used to denote 
Kishm, the capital. They were already 
in Badakhshan. 

* It is west of NarTn and south of 
Qunduz. 

3 Called by Blochmann (464) the 

4 ‘ well-known Bairam Oghl&n.” It 
appears from BayazTd that he was 
maternal uncle of Muhammad Hakim. 

4 An elder brother of PTr Muham¬ 
mad and his predecessor in Balkh. 
He was a son of Jam Beg (Vambery’s 
Bokhara, 2B2n.) and seems to have 
died in 955 H, See Shahid Sadiq 
2356. 

6 The text omits the conjunction 
between these names but a variant 

gives it and it occurs in BayazTd, and 
the Hadiqatu-l-aqatim gives the names 
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number o£ experienced men such as II M., Husain fea id Bai, 
Muhammad Quli M. and Jujak M. to guard Aibak and provide for 
its defence. They reached it at about the same time as the imperial 
army and had no resource but to enter the fort of Aibak and secure 
themselves there. His Majesty arrived and set himself to take the 
fort and distributed the batteries. In two or three days the garrison 
asked for quarter and came out and did homage and Aibak fell into 
the hands of the imperial servants. 

His Majesty held a royal festival and consulted with the atdliq 
about the conquest of Transoxiana. The atdliq represented that he 
was not a fit person to consult about such matters, but his Majesty 
replied that he bore mai’ks of honesty, and that he should, without 
hesitation, say what he thought. Then the atdliq said that as the 
serviceable men of PIr Muljammad Khan had fallen into his Majesty s 
hands, he should put them all to death and go on in the career of 
victory, for Transoxiana would fall into his hands without a battle. 
His Majesty replied that it is ignoble to break one’s word and that 
this is especially so in the case of princes j that he had gi anted 
quarter and could not recede from this. Ihe atdliq replied that if 
his Majesty did not approve of this plan, he might keep him prisoner 
and make a treaty to the effect that all the country on this side of 
Khulm should be his own and that an auxiliary force should be 
supplied (i.e., by Pir Muhammad) whenever the expedition against 
India should take place. Ab the eternal will and stablished decree 
had gone forth against these two propositions, what was written by 
the pen of fate appeared to the Lord of Purpose to be preferable. 2 

288 His Majesty stayed there several days. Though the climate of Aibak 
and its abundance of fruit were a motive for staying, yet the chief 
reason was the non-arrival of M. Kamran. The wise and far-seeing 
used to insist that if this delay had not taken place, Pir Muhammad 


means praise in Turk! and might be 
part of a proper name while Bagh 
does not seem part of a man's name. 
It seems not impossible that Maq is 
an abbreviation of Xmaq. 

* Bee Wood's Journey, 224, where 
he says that Bai has the same signifi¬ 
cance, as Khan amongst the Afghans. 


* A good instance of A.F.’s turgid 
style. Instead of simply stating that 
Humayun rejected the apparently 
sound proposition of the atallq, he 
says that as another course had been 
decreed by fate, Humayun also pre¬ 
ferred it. 
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Khan would not have been able to resist, and would either have been 
put to the rout or obliged to make peace on such terms as his Majesty 
chose. For 'Abdu-l-'aziz Khan 1 and the other Uzbek Khans would 
not have been able to come to help. Since there was long delay, 
they had time to come to the assistance of the enemy. The Uzbek 
officers who had been taken prisoners, were sent to Kabul with Khw. 
Qasim matehlas, one of the trusted of the Court, but his Majesty took 
the ataliq with him and marched by way of Khulm. Two or three 
days later, they passed Khulm and halted at Baba §hahu. Next 
day they encamped near the shrine 2 which is a well-known landmark, 
and scouts brought information that a large body of Uzbeks had 
arrived under the leadership of Waqqas Sultan and Shah Muhammad 
Sultan liis&rl. 3 

His Majesty drew up his troops and set his foot in the stirrup 
of victory. A slight engagement took place between the advance 
guards and, at the time of en amping, Shah Muhammad Sultan 
Hisarl attacked the camp with a large force. Brave men like Kabuli 
Khan, 4 brother of Muhammad Qasim maujl , Sher Muhammad P^akna 
and Muhammad Khan Turkman distinguished themselves. Kabuli 
fell and the enemy being unable to resist took to flight. Ukin 
Ughlan, a man of distinction among the Uzbeks, was made prisoner 
and brought to the presence. A dispute arose between Muhammad 
Kh&n Turkman and Saiyid Muhammad Pakna, each claiming the 
honour of this feat. His Majesty asked Ukin who had brought him 
down. He pointed to Muhammad Khan and said, “ He first aimed 
a blow at me and the wind of it unhorsed me. When I recovered 
myself and stood up, this other man/’ pointing to Saiyid Muhammad 


1 As stated in text, he was a son 
of Ubaidu-l-lah, the brother-in-law 
of Haidar M. He began to reign in 
Bukhara in 1540. 

8 The Mazar-i-sljarTf of the maps. 
It is the shrine of Shah Auliya, i.e., 
‘All, Muhammad’s son-in-law, his 
tomb having been discovered there, 
it is said, during the reign of Sultan 
Husain Baiqra. There is an account 
of its discovery in the Hadiqatu-l - 


aqallm s . v. Balkh. Cf. too Wood’s 
Journey, 135. 

3 Perhaps another son of JanT Beg 
and brother of Plr Muhammad. 
Bayazid calls him a son of Baranduq 
Sultan. The Tar. Rash. (161 and 
452) also mentions a Shah M. Sultan 
who was a grandson of Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Khan. 

4 Bayazid tells us he was killed and 
his head cut off and taken to Balkh 
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Pakua, “ struck me on the face with his sword.” His Majesty blamed 
Sa.iyid Muhammad saying, “ He was thrown down by Muhammad 
Khan; you were ungenerous to strike another’s catch (said).” He 
gave the prize of valour to Muhammad Khan and made over Ukin to 
Plr Muhammad alchta to be cared for. 

In spite of the signs of victory, hypocritical, disloyal office’ s 
continued to show faint-heartedness and were continually uttering 
false reports about M. Kamran and spreading them among.themselves. 
Though everything disgraceful which they ascribed to uio M'irz& 
had the appearance of truth, for he was capable of it and of more, 
yet in this instance, they fastened false charges on him. 

In fine the Uzbeks gave battle next day in great force and tried 
to gain the victory, ‘ Abdu-l- f azlz Khan, son of Ubaid Khan, being 
in the centre, Plr Muhammad Khan on the right and Sulfcan-i-hiffir 
on the left. His Majesty also drew up his army, he himself occupy¬ 
ing the centre, M. Sulaiman the right wing and M. Hindal the left, 
while Qaraca Khan, Haji Muhammad Khan, Tardi Beg Khan, Mun'im 
Khan and Sultan Husain Beg Jalair with his brothers were in the 
van. After mid-day the armies encountered one another and a great 
battle raged till evening. Brave men trod the field of courage and 
drove off the enemy’s front ranks across the canals and into the 
outer defences ( Mcaband ) of Balkh. His Majesty in the strength 
of his mental vigour and wisdom, wished to pursue and to take his 
standards across the canals. His hypocritical followers while pre¬ 
tending to agree, gave wrong advice, and ignorant friends supported 
their opinion out of ignorance, and thereby made the opinion of 
enemies to prevail. They did not permit the crossing of the canals 
and uttered timorous speeches, sometimes alleging the paucity of 
their men and the number of the enemy; sometimes speaking of 
M. KSmran’s going to Kabul and of their fears lest the soldiers’ 
families should be made prisoners, and sometimes urging that they 
ought to wait for M. Kamran. Pressing these and other matters, 
they recommended a retreat. At length, after a thousand struggles 
with his spirit, it was agreed to proceed to Daragaz which is a strong 
position, and to stay there some days and collect the Aitnaqs and 
other soldiers and so to get together the materials of victory. Dur¬ 
ing that delay accurate news of M. Kamran would arrive. In the 
event of his having marched against Kabul, it was not proper for 
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them to torment themselves (kaftan) 1 in those parts. At a future 
time, they could with whole heart, conquer Balkh, nay, Transoxiana 
and, by the help of God, they had been constantly successful up to 
this day and would continue so. For every reason it was right to 
withdraw and proceed to Dara-gaz. His Majesty seeing the general 
feeling, was helpless and ordered a march in that direction. 

Thus the already captured Balkh was let go on account of the 
discord of the disloyal. Shaikh Bahlul was sent to turn back the 
van which had crossed the stream and driven back the Uzbeks and 
entered the fortifications (gAahrbarul). M. Sulaiman and a number 
of other valiant men were appointed to be the rear-guard. 

As the whole aim of the disaffected and black-hearted was to 290 
confound the army, this compulsory retreat to Dara-gaz, which 
happened also to be on the route to Kabul, was represented as a 
return thither, and the march of M. Kamrau was on every-one’s 
tongue. Men lost heart and separated in different directions. 
Though his Majesty Jahanbani sent Husain Quli SI. muhrddr who was 
one of his confidants, and a number of others also, to turn back the 
disheartened crowd, it was of no avail, as proposition and disposition 
did not coincide (taqdir miidfiq-i-tadbir nabiid). And in fact the 
decree of the Omnipotent was to this effect in order that the vast 
country of India might be sheltered from the mischief of tyrants and 
the inflictions of oppressors and become the descension-point of the 
blessings of a holy personality, and the abiding-throne and theatre 
(takhtgdh-i-abd dastgdh) of his Majesty, the §&dhan$hdh, the Shadow 
of God; and that many thousands of good seeds might be shed over 
the wide fields of earth and the hope-plots of the sincere. To sum 
up; God, the World-adorner, revealed such a victory as this under 
the guise of conditions which might prove a lesson and a warning to 
the wise, and thereby brought to pass the things of counsel and 
wisdom. For had this disaster not occurred, the work of the help¬ 
less ones of India would have been hindered by the undertaking of 
the conquest of Transoxiana; and the setting-in order of those lands 
which are a haven for the pilgrims of the seven climes, had sunk 
under the veil of delay. 


1 Kaftan means to split or cleave 
and the sense seems to be that now 
their minds were divided; afterwards 


they could in comfort ba frhatir-i- 
jama\ lit. with united heart, con¬ 
quer BalJtt, etc. 
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In brief, when the enemy became aware of tlie up-pleasing 
occurrence (i.e., the retreat), they put their own confused affairs in 
order and came in pursuit. His Majesty Jahanb&nl displayed 
splendid courage and performed achievements whose eulogy might be 
the frontispiece to the model-battles of the world. In that jungle of 
tigers of war, his world-traversing dun-coloured 1 steed which bore 
the name of tasarru-n-na%irm 2 and had been presented to him by 
Muhammad Khan, 3 the governor of Herat and which he was riding, fell 
from being wounded by an arrow. Haidar Muhammad ahhta presented 
that leader of faith and dominion with his own horse and was exalted 
by this piece of service. As the Divine protection was hovering over 
that Lord of Sovereignty's throne, he was brought into a place of 
safety. Most of his followers, when they beheld symptoms of defeat, 
dispersed in all directions in a cowardly and ignominious manner. 

The names of the chief officers of the army are as follows : 
Miras Hindai and Sulaiman,Qaraca Khan,Haji Muhammad Khan,. TardI 
Beg Khan, Mun'im Khan.Khizr Khw. SI., 4 Muhammad Quli Khan Jalair, 
lskandar Khan, Qasim Idusain Khan, Haidar Muhammad dkhta-begi , 
‘Abdu-l-lah Khan Uzbek, Husain Quli Khan muhrddr , Muhibb ( All Khan 


1 Zarrm fdm, golden-coloured. 
Bayazld calls the horse, aap-i-qula, 
dun-coloured. 

8 Tasarru-n-ndpirin. It delights 
beholders. This is an Arabic ex¬ 
pression and is used in the Koran to 
describe the kind of cow which 
Moses told the Israelites to sacrifice. 
The reading of the text is probably 
correct, but it differs from the word 
in Bayazld, in the copy in the India 
Office though it would seem that it 
is from Bayazld that A.F. has 
taken the story. There the word 
looks like nazzar, but Erskine in 
his MS. translation has nashtar so 
perhaps he took the word to be 
nastar, or nasrlrt, i.e., the narcissus. 
This might be an allusion to the 
yellow colour of the horse. 

Bayazld who was evidently fond 
of horses and proud of his powers 


of managing them, as a later story 
of his shows, is careful to tell us 
that Humayiin’s horse afterwards 
died of its wound. He adds that 
the horse given by Haidar to Hu- 
mayun was tdraqx , bow-legged, or 
weak-kneed. 

3 Most MSS. seem to have Sharafu- 
d-dln after Muhammad Khan. 

* Grulbadan Begam’s affection in¬ 
duces her to represent her husband 
as behaving in heroic fashion during 
the retreat, by turning back to search 
for Hindai. But Bayazld names 
him as one of those who refused to 
stand when called upon to do so by 
Husain Quli and he says it was Shah 
Quli Naranji who went back to look 
for Hindai. A.F. seems to include 
in his list both the leaders who be¬ 
haved well and those who ran away. 
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(son of) Mir Khalifa, SI. Husain Khan, Baltu SI, Musahib Beg, §hah 291 
Bidagk Khan, §^fiham Khan Beg Jalair, Sl*ah Quli Naranji, Muhammad 
Qasim mauji, Lat;afu-l-lah of Sihrind, 'Abdu-l-wahhab Auji, 1 Baqi 
Muhammad parwdnci, and Khaldin. 2 

Three days later, his Majesty halted at the top of the pass 3 of the 
Four Springs and here Muhammad. Quli Shaikh Turkman 4 who had 
hit on the right road, heard of the royal party and joined it. 

From this place, his Majesty wrote an affectionate epistle to his 
Majesty the SidhvisAah, and to the chaste ladies who were in Kabul, 
the abode of peace and sent it by Beg Muhammad dlshta-begi. He also 
sent a friendly letter to Rashid Khan, the ruler of KashghSr who had 
always shewn loyalty and devotion, informing him of his arrival and 
telling him how his evil-minded brother, M. Kamran, had by 
constraint of his natural character, elevated the hideousness of discord 
over the beauty of concord and so had completely depressed the side 
of love and loyalty. Many of his followers too had shewn a want of 


1 Perhaps this epithet means that 
he was a native of Aujan in Azarbai- 
jiin. (Jarrett III. 81 and Ouseley’s 
Travels). But most MSS. have 
AudajI, e.g., B.M. 27, 247 and 5610. 

2 Probably the Khaldin Dost 
Saharl mentioned in text (316) in 
the list of Hindal's servants. 

3 Text, bar sar-i-yakh, on the top 

of the ice, but reference to Bayazld 
and to various MSS. of the A.N. 
has convinced me that the proper 
reading is bar sar-t-pct/, top of the 
pass or mountain. Bayazld has hour 
sar-i-lcutal and kutal has the mean¬ 
ings of paj, It is true that he also 
has the expression in the same pass¬ 
age marpec , a convolution or 

winding road, and that possibly this 
may refer to the winding road taken 
by Humayun as distinguished from 
the rah-i-rast , straight road, taken 
by Kaman. (According to Steingass, 


the phrase rah-rdst means “ a great 
distance/’) 

It seems to me that in several parts 
of this narrative, A.F. and Bayazld 
have copied from the same source. 

Cahar Caahma is marked in the 
Government map of Afghanistan as 
S.W. of Haibak and near Dara-yusaf. 
BayazTd speaks of four wells,—two, 
apparently at the top of the pass, 
and two lower down. He describes 
then as near Aibak. 

4 Text, Jcamal. Several MSS. have 
Kaman but Bayazid seems to have 
Turkman, and evidently the man 
meant as the M. Quli Turkman 
Afshan of Blochmann 474. See 
Bayazld 4 7b, 48a and 75u. MSS* 
have kaman. The expression in text 
is not clear. Bayazld says the 
Shaikh was going along on the right 
or straight road. M. Quli brought 
the welcome news that the Uzbeks 
had discontinued the pursuit. 
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courage. Certainly the expedition had not redouuded to the joy of 
well-wishers; on the contrary, it had been a cause of sorrow and 
distress. In the same letter, he expressed his thanks for his safety 
and he inserted excellent counsels such as might comfort a loving 
heart. 

Leaving that place, he arrived after one night’s interval, at Ghur- 
band and on the next night, at Khwaja Slyaran. Thence he went to 
Qara Bagh and thence to Ma'milra. 1 His Majesty, the Shahanshah, 
came out to meet him here and was affectionately received. From this 
place he went in an auspicious hour to Kabul. 

M. Sulaiman went off to Badakhshan and M. Hindal to Qundfiz, 
Mun’im Khan accompanying him. All the other officers followed his 
Majesty to Kabul. Shah Bidfigh Khan who had given proofs of 
courage, remained a prisoner with the enemy, as did also Mir Sharif 
bakhshi, Khw. Nasiru-d-din ‘AH mustaufi , Mir Muhammad munshi , 
Mir Jan Beg darogha-i-imarat, and Khw. Muhammad Amin Kang. 
All the other servants were safe. 

When the atdllq and other Uzbeks who had been made prisoners 
at Aibak, were released and went to their own country, and gave 
account of the royal kindness and liberality, Plr Muhammad Khau was 
astonished, and sent his prisoners in a humane manner to Kabul. 

His Majesty, recognizing that his return was really advantageous, 
set himself to arrange his kingdom and engaged in the conduct of 
292 things spiritual and temporal. Khw. Jalalu-d-dln Mahmud had been 
sent on an embassy to the king of Persia, but from various causes 
had delayed in Qandahar and he was now recalled. Khw. ‘Abdu-s- 
§araad and Mir Saiyid ‘All who were celebrated for their skill in 
painting, came with the Khwaja and were graciously received. Khw. 
SI. ‘All, known as Afzal Khan, was raised 2 from the position of 
masArif-i-khizdna to that of vizier; while the whole charge of the 
diwani was made over to Khw. M. Beg. 

The account of M. Kamran is as follows. When his Majesty, 
out of his kindness and affection, forgave his grave offences and gave 
him Kiilab and appointed Cakar Beg of Kulab, the son of SI. Wais 


1 .Vih-i-ma'mura, near Kabul. 
(Jarrett II. 404). 

2 is not clear whether this is 


the promotion recorded above (text 
286) or a still higher one. 
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eg, as his oo-adjutor and went to Kabul, no long time intervened 
before the Mirza behaved badly to Cakar Beg and drove him out: 

He placed the great favours which had been bestowed on him in the 
niche ( tdq) of forgetfulness and giving way to evil thoughts, watched 
for his opportunity. During the time that His Majesty JahanbSni 
was in Kabul, he was continually making false promises that he would 
come; and His Majesty, out of his candid nature and straiglitforward- 
ness,—which are the characteristics of magnanimous natures,-— 
believed his false words and went off to Balkh. The Mirza looked 
upon this opportunity as fair gain and again determined in his perfi¬ 
dious heart, that he would go to Kabul. The rebellious designs which 
were leavening his mind, came near the surface, and at his instiga¬ 
tion, narrow-minded and disloyal officers practised various hypocri¬ 
sies in that expedition, as has already been related. But as His 
Majesty returned and cast the shade of his justice on Kabul, M. 
KamrSn left M. ‘Askar! in Kvilab and went off to fight M. Sulaiman. 

The latter hastened away without fighting from TaliqSn to Qil'a 

Zafar. 

• • 

M. Kamran made over Taliqan to Babus Beg and proceeded 
towards Qil‘a' Zafar. Mirzas Sulaiman and Ibrahim not thinking it 
expedient to fight left Ishaq 1 Sultan in Qil'a Zafar and went off to 
the defiles of Badakhshan. They took post in the village of Jiriu 
and awaited the Divine retribution. M. Kamran, having disposed 
of M. Sulaiman went off to Qundiiz. He began by making false 
pretences to M. Hindal and proposed a union with him. M. Hindal 
did not hearken to him and stood by his obligations, whereupon 
M. Kamran laid siege to Qunduz. M. Hindal neglected no point 
in defending the fort and when M. Kamran could not succeed, he 
joined the Uzbeks and asked their assistance. A large body of 293 
Uzbeks came to help him and joined him in the siege. M. Hindal 
in order to cause confusion and deceive the foe, which in fact is a 
guidance on the high road of success, devised an excellent plan, viz., 
he wrote a letter as from M. Kamran to himself, full of a renewal of 
peace between them and of deceiving the Uzbeks, and after the 
manner of experts, he gave this false document to a courier who was 
intentionally to throw himself into the hands of Uzbeks. When, on 
searching the courier, the letter was found, and when it appeared 


1 A brother-in-law of Kimran. 
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frqm its cpntBnts t^iat,fcl>e two Mirzas were going to act in concert 
and make the Uzbeks a target for the arrows of evil, the latter were 
confounded and withdrew from the siege and set off for their own 
country. The affair of the fort remained unaccomplished and just 
then, news came that Cakar Beg was besieging Kulab and that M. 
'Askar! had been defeated and was shut up therein. Also that M. 
Sulaiman had joined with Ishaq SI. and had got possession of QiTa 
Zafar and had then imprisoned Ishaq SI. M. Kamran was bewildered 
at this news and withdrawing in despair from Qunduz, he sent Yasin 
Daulat and Babus with a body of troops against M. Sulaiman and 
himself hastened to Kulab and made Cakar Beg retire. M. 'Askar! 
came out and did homage to M. Kamran who took him with himself, 
and went off to put down M. Sulaiman. They had halted near 
Rustaq, when a large force of Uzbeks who had come on a plundering 
expedition ( yurtdwall under the leadership of Sa'id Beg, passed by 
the encampment and made a raid on it. Mirzas Kamran, 'Askar! 
and ‘Abdu-l-lah Mu gh al escaped with a few men to Tallqan. When 
the Sa'id afore-named knew the rights of the matter, he sent back 
the baggage 1 2 3 * * * * to the Mirza with all respect and apologized for the 
plundering. Mirzas Hindal and Sulaiman thinking the opportunity 
favourable, set out to put down M. Kamran who not deeming it 
advisable to remain in Badakhshan, went off to Khost in order that 
he might, by the route of Zuhhaq and Bamian withdraw into the 
Hazara country. There he would learn the real state of Kabul and 
either proceed there or go elsewhere. 8 As the disloyal officers of His 
Majesty JahanbanI were always urging the Mirza to come to Kabul, 
he fraudulently sent ambassadors to the Court and represented that 
his object in coming was to apologize for the past and to serve his 


1 P. de C. gives in his Dictionary, 
cMj* as meaning “troupe qu’on 

envoie pour faire une razzie, cou* 
reurs, 

3 See errata to text. The word is 

really agiirliq. It probably 

included Kamran’s wives and daugh¬ 

ters for Gculbadan says they were 

captured. Bayazid says' it was Pir 

Muhammad Khan of Balkfe who sent 


back the plunder. It would appear 
from Gulbadan, that he was the son 
of a brother of one of Kamran’s 
wives. 

8 Bayazid says Kamran’s idea was 
to go to Bbakkar and it is very likely 
—•(having regard to his relations 
with the ruling family of Bhakkar), 
that dxgar of the text is a mistake 
for Bhakkar. 






Majesty. His hope was, he said, that His Majesty would with royal 
kindness, forgive his crimes and sins. 


Verse. 

I’ve come again to worship the dust of thy feet, 

If submission be ordered, I’m ready to pay it. 

“My hope is that on this occasion, I may by good service, 
obtain release from the heavy burden of shame.” His Majesty from 
the purity of his own nature, regarded his gold-incrusted copper as 
genuine, and accepted it according to the standard for fine gold. 
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294 March of His Majesty Jahanban! Jannat-asbyani from Kabul, and 

FIGHT WITH M. KaMBAN; AND OTHER INSTRUCTIVE OCCURRENCES. 

When the arrival of M. Kamran at the borders of Kabul was 
approaching, a number of the loyal and farseeing represented that 
there should be a limit to simplicity and optimistic views of persons. 
Seeing that the fraud, lying and disaffection of this ingrate had 
been tested many times, it was right and proper that caution should 
not be thrown away again, and that the army should be ordered to 
march out, and the banners of victory be unfurled for the suppression 
of the rebellious. If indeed the Mirza had repented of his evil deeds, 
and had entered on the path of concord, and were desirous of doing 
homage, he would receive distinction from the royal favour (in going 
out to welcome him), and if on this occasion also he was persistent in 
perversity, the rules of precaution would be observed on our side. 
On hearing these weighty words His Majesty determined to march to¬ 
wards Ghurband, which was the Mirza’s route, and he set out in that 
direction in the middle of 957 (June-July, 1550). He left His Majesty 
the Shahanshah as prince in Kabul and put Qasim Khan Berlas at the 
head of affairs. Qaraca Khan, Musahib Beg and many others, white 
without and black within, who were always stirring up strife, were 
rejoiced and wrote seditious letters to M. Kamran, pressing him to 
come to Kabul and saying that they, and many others, would welcome 
him and would disperse the King’s well-wishers by unfitting sugges¬ 
tions, and that Kabul would easily fall into his hands. 

’Tis marvellous how actions which, with complete inconsistency, 
they regarded as improper when practised on themselves by equals 
and associates, viz., promise-breaking, evil-devising, and lying, should 
all be performed by them against their Master and benefactor ! Their 
blinded eyes opened not to the hideousnoss thereof, nay, they regarded 
its repulsiveness as a beauty, and counted it as part of their 





wisdom of strategy. Though they understood loyalty and right 


dealing and looked for them in their servants, yet they were so over* 295 
come by their own baseness as to play the game of deceit and in¬ 
fidelity against such a pure-hearted Master ! And what wrongheaded¬ 
ness also! I can imagine that they could not comprehend the 
glorious merits of this holy personality, but where was their common 
sense ! That which they expected from their own servants they would 
not render to that aggregation of benevolences and to that bestower 
of so many favours, any one of which deserved a life’s devotion, but 
on the contrary they acted in the very opposite way to one who was 
their Master and benefactor, and requited him with negligence and 
wrong advice. But alas ! What marvel is it that he who has been 
kneaded of strife and malice, should show such behaviour ? What joy 
have the born-blind in the glory of the sun ? The sincerity’s eye of 
this crew has been filmed over with hypocrisy and become void of 
light, and their breast of love has been narrowed by the tumour of 
pride! How can such recognise a Master’s rights to gratitude, or 
perceive the beauties of a benefactor ? What place then is there for 
thanksgiving for boundless favours? The wild steeds of the o’er 
mastering passions of such self-pleasers have not such docility 1 that 
their bridles can be tightened by the band of chiding, or their reins 
turned by the outspread fingers of counsel! 

At length His Majesty, in accordance with the decrees of fate, 
marched from Kabul and encamped at Qara Bagh. Prom thence he 
went to Carikaran and from there to the river Baran. It happened that 
there was a stream on this stage and that His Majesty crossed it on 
horseback, whilst his followers went off in different directions seeking 
for a safe passage. His Majesty did not approve of this and instanced 
in reproof of this disaffected crew, the conduct of the devotees of § hah 
Ism f ail SafavT, who flung themselves down from a sky-high mountain to 
seize his handkerchief and made for themselves a lofty foundation 
of fame and life-sacrifice. Such was His Majesty’s sound opinion of 
his followers on this occasion, and such was their pusillanimous 
circumspection. In fine Qaraca Qarabakht and Musahib Munafiq 
and others, who were burning torches of sedition, represented, 
directly and indirectly, that they had to do with mountains, and 


1 Khu&rdl, which is short for ETiud-dari. Sec Vullers I. 714a. 
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that there were many defiles; that the Mirza would have few men 
with him, and that the loyal should be stationed on different roads, 
so that the Mirza should not be able to come out. The whole idea 
of these evil-minded ones was to disperse the army so that M. Kami'an’s 
purpose might be effected. His Majesty Jah&nbani, who in his noble 
296 nature only believed good of men, thought the plan of these traitors 
a good one and sent Haji Muhammad Khan KdJci, Mir Barka, M. Hasan 
Khan, Bahadur Khan, Khw. jalalu-d-din Mahmud, Calpi Beg, Muham¬ 
mad Khan Beg Turkman, Shaikh Bahlul, Haidar Qasim Kohbar, and 
Shah Quli Naranji to Zuhhaq and Barman, and appointed Mun'im 
Khan and a large body of troops to Sal Aulang. Qaraca, and Musahib, 
Qasim Husain SI. and a number who remained with His Majesty, drew 
up daily an account of His Majesty’s position and sent it to M. Kamran, 
and were continually representing to His Majesty that this time the 
Mirza had no other idea but to serve him. 

When there were few loyalists in attendance, and the conven¬ 
tion of hypocrites was powerful, M. Kamran, who had been con¬ 
founded by the royal pomp and the large army and had been unable 
either to quit the service (of the king) or to go forward and do 
homage, having become acquainted by the brokerage of the hypo¬ 
crites with their treachery, turned off from the road by Zuhhaq and 
Bamian towards Dara Qibcaq 1 which is a dependency of Ghurband. 
Yasin Daulat, Maqdum Kdka and Baba Sa‘id led the advance, while 
he himself was in the centre. His men were arranged in two bodies. 
It was midday when His Majesty was apprised by a peasant 2 of that 
quarter of the coming of M. Kamran, and of his evil intentions. Qaraca 
who was the ringleader of the ill-disposed, represented that if one 
listened to the tales of a man like this and placed reliance on such false 
rumours, hearts would be divided, and the people (Kamran’s followers) 
would become apprehensive. Should there be a desire to give battle 
on account of this news, and should warlike preparations bo made, 
certainly when M. Kamran heard of them, he would desist from his* 


t This pass is marked oil the map 
appended to Yule’s introduction to 
Wood’s Journey. It is also called 
Cardar and lies S.E. of the Dandan 
Sbikan. Sec also Babar’s Mem., 
p. 139. 


* Bayazld says a servant of theMlr' 
Mun&h! brought the news and made 
such an uproar that Humayfin, ac¬ 
cording to Erskine, had him put to 
death, but perhaps the words only 
mean that he was beaten.* 
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desire of entering into service. Meanwhile the news of the Mirza’s 
coming and of his wicked intentions became stronger and more 
continuous. Wondrous to x’elate, the hypocrisy and inmost thought 
of those hypocrites had not yet been revealed on the mirror of His 
Majesty’s mind. Nought entered his holy heart save good thoughts of 
people, till at length it become established that the enemy was coming 
and coming with a hostile intention. An order was given that all who 
were with him should mount their horses. He himself put the foot 
of courage in the stirrup of enterprise and in a short time there was 
a hot engagement. Pxr Muhammad dhhtd, who was one of the devoted 
followers and Muhammad Khan Jalair and many other brave men moved 
forward. Pir Muhammad akfitd, who was athirst for the stream of life- 
sacrifice, brought his foot into the circle of conflicts and so watered 
the sword of battle in slaying the foe, that he himself was swept 
away by the foam. M. Quli made his steed so rush about in the 297 
field of contest that after slaughtering crowds of wretches he, 
in the press and confusion, fell wounded 1 from his horse. His son 
Dost Muhammad could not endure to see him in the power of the foe, 
spud ran to his help. While his father yet lived, he killed his 
adversary, and had such combats that he too was swept away, and 
disappeared. His Majesty JahanbanI got upon a rising ground and 
calculated the strength of friend and foe. By seeing the manner in 
which some of his servants were killed, and by seeing others go in 
Crowds over to the enemy, the truth of the fraud and treachery of 
those scoundrels became apparent to him. His native valour and 
intrepidity were stirred up, and seizing a lance ho himself rushed 
against the foe. They were scattered before him, but an arrow 
wounded his horse and Beg Babai of KulSb came from behind, and 


1 From A.F.’s account it would 
appear that M. Quli was killed, as 
well as his son. According to the 
Maasir I. 557 and Blochmann 385 M. 
Quli did not die till 983 but the M. 
Quli of the battle of Qibcak is not 
the M. Quli who was Haidar Muham¬ 
mad’s brother. The Tabaqat, Elliot 
V. 232 calls the son Ahmad. Baya* 
zid says, 51 b that Pir Muhammad 
was killed by an arrow, that M. Qull’s 


horse was killed, and M. Qull’s leg 
broken. Then he adds, “ Imam Quli 
and his son belonged to the body¬ 
guard. The son ran to his father to 
put him on horseback, but he too 
suffered martyrdom.” This looks as 
if Bayazid regarded M. Quli and 
Imam Quli as the same person. The 
M. Quli who was killed has the title 
of Cull. See Erskino’s history. 
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knowingly 1 or unknowingly struck him a blow with his sword. His 
Majesty turned round and gave him an angry look which caused 
him * to stumble. Mihtar 8 Sakii known as Farhat Khan came and put 
that wretch to flight, and M. Nijat tendered his piebald horse to His 
Majesty who took it and gave the Mlrza his. Meanwhile ‘Abdu-1- 
wahhab, one of the yasdwal came and telling how the officers had 
joined with M. Kamran, seized His Majesty’s rein. “ What time 
was it,” he said, for fighting. The bucket of success must at one 
time come up full from the waters of hope and at another, it must, 
by a revolution of the wheel, go down empty.” 

Hail! eternal fate! which rules the beggar and the king, and directs 
the cycle of fortune and misfortune, which holds the key of deliverance 
for those in bonds, and causeth the exalted to fall. Until men have 
passed through the dark night of the hours of affliction, they know 
not the glory of the world-warming sun, and until the thirsty 
lips have sought the desert mirage, they are not watered at 
the spring of desire. This event is a proof of this, for on 
that day there was the apparition of the eventual salvation of His 
Majesty. He proceeded to Zuhhaq and Bam tan whither he had 
sent many of his loyal officers. ‘Abdu-l-wahhab, Farhat Khan, 
Muhammad Amin, Sabdal* Khan and others accompanied him. 
Muhammad Amin and ‘Abdu-l-wahhab were ordered to form the 
rear guard. On account of weakness and of the distress from his 
298 wound, he took off his cuirass and made it over to Sabdal Khan 
who, out of stupidity, flung it away. Next day many of his servants 
joined him. One day he sent §hah Budagh Khan, Tulak Quern, and 
Majnun Qaqshal—ten in all,—towards Kabul to serve as a rear 
guard and also to keep a look out, but Tulak Quoin only returned. 
He was received with favour on that market day of testing and 
raised to the office of Qurbegi. The confidential servants were sum¬ 
moned and a council was held. IJajI Muhammad Khan whose fief 


i i.e., either he recognised him or 
he did not. 

i From the Iqbalnama it would 
appear that the word dast should be 
separated from tez, and that the 
phrase is, dast az pa khatakard, mean¬ 
ing that Beg Baba grew confused, 


lit. did not know his hand from his 
foot. 

8 Blochmann 438. From Jauhar 
it would appear that he was an 
Abyssinian slave. 

* Blochmann 441. 
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was Ghaznin, and on whose heart’s fireplace dissimulation was pre¬ 
eminently concocted, recommended a march to Qandahar. This 
however was not approved of. A number of the right-thinking 
recommended marching to Badakhshan, and then proceeding to Kabul 
along with Mirzas Sulaiinan, Hindal and Ibrahim. A party of 
devoted heroes suggested that to-day M. Kamran was intoxicated 
with the mischievous wine of the hypocrites and narrow-souled ones 
and off his guard, while they had the good fortune to be at the feet 
of His Majesty. On what other day would they be successful? 1 The 
proper thing was that they should all with one heart march to Ksbul. 
There was a confident hope that they would be able to dispose of M. 
Kamran without going to Badakhshan. As recent evidence had 
been obtained of the deceit and hypocrisy of very many of the 
nurslings of the Court, reliance was not put upon this opinion and 
the cautious course seemed to be to proceed to Badakhshan. Ac¬ 
cordingly he ordered a march by the route of Yekka Aulang. At 
such a time as this Haji Muhammad obtained leave for his brother 
Shah Muhammad and his men and sent them to Ghaznin! His 
Majesty with his own holy hand wrote a letter to His Majesty the 
Shahinshah announcing liis safety and made it over to him (Shah 
Muhammad) in order that he might by every possible s means convey 
it to him. He also sent verbal messages of victory and promises of 
his coming. And he bade him (§]iah Muhammad) go quickly to 
Ghaznin and make every effort for keeping it safe till his return 
which, he trusted, would soon occur. Though the loyal represented 
that to separate hypocrites from himself at such a time was to put the 
reins of hypocritical actions into the hands of these unreliables and 
forward the schemes of the seditions, and though every one re¬ 
presented, either openly or by hints, that he (Haji Muhammad), was 
sending his brother to M. Kamran, and that he himself was seeking 
to be a household-spy and a deceiver of simple believers, His Majesty 
did not give heed and granted leave to Shah Muhammad. Next day 


i This is evidently the Alanjak of 
Stewart’s Jauhar, 98. It was an 
Aimaq settlement and lies about 
thirty miles S.-W. of Bamlau. 
(Babar’s Mem., 211n.). 

71 


2 Shah Muhammad’s route to & 
Ghaznin would probably take him 
near Kabul. 
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he preceded towards Kahmard. Many faithless ones separated 
from his service, but all who observed the limits of loyalty and were 
careful of their good name, stayed with him and bound the girdle 
of service on the waist of fidelity. 

299 After 1 travelling three days on this road, Tulalcjl and SanqajI, 
the headmen of the Aimaqs who live there, brought horses and sheep 
to the utmost of their power and presented them. They rendered 
acceptable service. His Majesty encamped at night near one of their 
settlements. When he mounted his horse in the morning, news was 
brought that a large caravan had Arrived under the charge of Mir 
Saiyid ‘All of Sabzawar. Merchants from Iraq and Khurasan had 
many horses and other goods with them and were on their way to 
India. At the end of the day the chiefs of the caravan were admitted 
to the Presence. The providential arrival of this large party was 
the beginning of celestial victories. The prudent and farseeing 
merchants recognised a great auspiciousness for themselves in the 
favour of so great a prince, and in assisting him; and tendered all 
their horses and goods as a present. His Majesty perceived that this 
was an aid from heaven and took 2 a portion of the goods at four or 
five times their value, and divided them among his followers and 
intimates. He also set aside presents for each of the princes of 
Badakhshan. The remainder he returned to them that they might 
sell the articles wherever they chose. Next day he arrived at 
Kahmard. Tahir Muhammad, son of Mir Khurd was there. He 
recoguised the arrival as a great favour and paid his respects, but 
either from meanness or not having materials, he could not with regard 
to his entertainment, succeed in wiping the sweat of shame from 
the face of his service. Prom there after two days and a night 
(shab darmiyan) they arrived at the bank of the river Bangl. From 
the other side a man 3 called out “ 0 men of the caravan,” have you 
any news among you of the King ? When His Majesty heard him, 


l From this point A.F. seems to 
follow Jauhar. Bayazid was not 

with Humayun in the retreat, he 
having fled towards Kabul. Per¬ 

haps the names Tulakji and SanqajI 
are those of tribes and not of indi¬ 
viduals. SanqajI looks to be a 


variant of the tribal name SalqancI 
mentioned at Text, p. 276, 8 lines 
from foot. 

2 dah cahal u dah panjah. Cf. 
Babar’s Mem., 138. 

8 See Jauhar, Stewart, 98. 
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ho forbade any one to give news, and asked the man who he was, 
and who had sent him, and what news there was among them about the 
King. The man answered that he was sent by Nazar! of Sal 1 Aulang 
to get news of the King, and that the report among them was that 
the King had come out of the battle wounded, and that after that 
no one had seen him. The MIrza’s men had found the royal jiba 
(cuirass or corselet) which the King had worn on that day and had 
brought it to the Mirza who had rejoiced thereat, and had instituted 
feasts. His Majesty summoned him to his presence and asked him 
if he knew him. He replied ’ that the Divine effulgence does not 
remain hid. His Majesty said, (C Go and convey the good tidings to 
Nazarl, and tell him to make himself ready, so that at the time of 
my return he may perform acceptable service.” Next day ho crossed 
by a ford and reached the village of Aullya Khanjan. 2 Here M. 300 
Hindal joined him and was exalted by tendering presents. After 
that he encamped at Andarab. Mlrzas Sulaiman and Ibrahim did 
homage and formed the part of loyalists. 

As the narrative has proceeded so far, it is necessary that before 
His Majesty Jahanbani shall have assembled his army and marched 
to the conquest of Kabul, the pen should take up the account of 
M. Kamran from the beginning of his treachery till his coming out 
from Kabul, which was the beginning of his punishment, so that 
the lips athirst for the wine of words, may be moistened from the 
watering place of this supplement. 

When the stewards of destiny brought forth from a hidden 
quarter, for the confirmation of the royal, ever-during dominion, and 
for the confounding of the masters of hypocrisy, such a victory in 
the guise of defeat, and such joy in the garb of sorrow, and when 
His Majesty Jahanbani proceeded by the arrangement of devoted 
loyalists, towards Zuhhaq and Barman, M. Kamran was amazed at 




1 This, seems to be the Saulah- 
Aulang (between Panjhu and Ghur- 
band) of Jarrett II. 400n. Nazarl is 
perhaps the Mir Nazarl of the Tur¬ 
kish admiral Sid! ‘All, Vambery, 65 
and 66. 

s The Khinjan of the maps,W\S.-W. 
of Andarab. But the river when 


the conversation with Na^ari’s 
servant took place, can hardly have 
been the Bang!. The text has Adi 
glunjan. In the government-map 
of Afghanistan, the town is called 
ghinjan Walian. They appear to be 
two places. See Babar\s Mem., 139, 
and Jarrett II. 400. 
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the appearance of so wondrous an event, such as he had never 
imagined as likely to happen, The hypocrites joined him in crowds, 
and that foolish one was excited and delighted by the coming of 
those triflers and stretched out the arm of oppression upon the 
faithful who were firmly grasping the pinnacle of fidelity to the 
king. On the very field of battle Baba Sa f Id brought Qaraca 
Qai^abakht wounded before the Mlrza. The latter was gracious and 
inquired about his evil-ending condition. He replied that Baba 
Said had wounded him unawares and the Mlrza proceeded to 
console that cheat by baseless favours. After that Baba Dost yasdwal 
and a number of others brought forward Husain Quli muhrddr, who 
was one of the devoted loyalists, that evildoer struck with his own 
sword this faithful servant and ordered him to be cut to pieces in his 
presence. Thus this fundholder 1 in loyalty's treasure-house sold 
in his benefaetoi’'s service a fleeting life and a contingent existence 
for the coin of fidelity, and thereby became for ever a sharer in the 
banquet of the true a and the loyal. They also brought in Takhji 
Beg who was a Caghatal officer and reckoned among the faithful. 
Him too they put to the sword without hesitation. After that Beg 
Bahai of Kulab came forward and told the story of the wounding 
of His Majesty. The Mlrza was jubilant and sent Ytisln Daulat and 
Maqdum Kdka and a body of men in pursuit. Qasitn Husain SI. 
had on this day shown treachery and blindness of heart. From the 
trepidation and fear which cling to the skirt of the disloyal, he took 
refuge on the' side of the mountain and in his confusion did not 
know whether to advance or fly. Hasan $adr and a number more 
were sent to. him and they, by soothments and encouragement, 
brought him* in. The Mlrza left the field of battle and came to 
301 Carlkaran. Here, a man brought His Majesty's special corselet to 
the Mlrza who was so exultant that he could not contain himself 
for joy (lit. his clothes were not large enough for him). He marched 
from thence and besieged Kabul. Qasim Khan Barlas was in the 
service of His Majesty the ji^ahinshah, and was looking after the 
security of the fort. Though the Mirza made false promises to him, 
he would not sever the strong cord of fidelity which bound him to 


i No doubt IJus&in Quli’a title of 
trMdvrc^dr,=sealer, and also gold muhr 


holder has suggested this simile to 
the author. 
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His Majesty JahanbSnl, till false rumours were spread and the corselet 
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(jiba) was sent. The fort was taken by diut of hundreds of false 
promises and by staking lying tales. The new fruit of the garden 
of creation and nosegay of the spring of horizons, viz., His Majesty 
the Shahinshah who was perfuming the nostrils of the age, and 
from whose brows of fortune there radiated the light of the Divine 
Khildfat, was made a prisoner. But the Divine protection, which is 
ever near him, watched in the old fashion over that prince, outwardly 
small but grand in reality. 

M. Kamran having taken possession of Kabul, set about arrang¬ 
ing his affairs and organising his army. He gave in fief to M. ‘Ashari, 
•Jui Shalu which is now known as Jalalabad, in accordance with tlio 
auspicious title of the Shahinshah. It is a delightful spot and a 
partition (barzahb) between India and foreign countries, being replete 
with the advantages of the one and exempt from the evils of the 
other. It was Munim Khan who gave it its holy apellation and who 
colonised it. Ghaznin and its territory were given to Qaraca Khan 
and Ghurband and its neighbourhood to Yasln Daulat. In this manner 
fiefs and grants were made to his followers. The royal servants were 
laid hold of, Khw. SI. ‘All the diwau being imprisoned, and the 
hand of oppression was opened and money and goods were taken 
from him and used for evil purposes. But the Mlrza was ever in 
dread of the approach of the royal army, and could not pass his days 
in tranquillity. The direction of affairs was with Qaraca Khan and 
Khw. Qasim the Mir Buyitat, and by means of oppression and 
tyranny materials which in fact were no materials were got together, 
forgetting the verse :— 


Verse. 1 


Who take dirams by force and give gold for ornamentation. 

Dig up the foundation of the mosque 2 and gild the palace-roof. 

About three months were spent in this way till the sound 


of the approach of His Majesty Jahanbani from Badakhshan rose 


high in the province of Kabul. The Mlrza collected soldiers and 


l The Lucknow editor illustrates * ‘Amr which means both life and 


this verse by a quotation from Sa’di. mosques. 


CjJj SjLo OO-C) J| 

CjAi) jljJi 
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zaminddrs from the Hazaras and others and set off with a full 
equipment. He left Bsba Jujak and Mulla Shafai in Kabul, and took 
His Majesty the Shahinshah,—the marks of auspiciousness in whom 
302 were apparent, and were acknowledged by small and great and by 
friend and foe,—with him, either to bring himself good fortune or for 
greater security. Nor was he aware that God, the giver of life and 
adorner of the world, had assigned the benign influences of both 
worlds which were implanted in this holy personality to his friends, 
not to his foes. What lustre does antimony give to the blind ? 

Now that this parenthetical narrative has been completed, we 
must return to our subject and briefly describe the remaining occur¬ 
rences of His Majesty Jahanbanl. 
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CHAPTER XLYI1I. 

Retorn op Hia Majesty JahanbanI Jannat-a&byani prom 
Badaessban, and his battle with M. Kamran, and 
arrival in Kabul after the victory. 

When His Majesty JahanbanI had encamped at Andarab and 
the Mirzas had waited upon him, as has already been related, he, in 
a short time, got together an army and prepared to march through 
the passes of the Hindu Koli. As there were a number of traitors 
and false-hearted ones in attendance, His Majesty, in order to conciliate 
and to give repose to the exoteric, came down from the heaven of 
his nature ( fitrat ) 1 and took his seat on the earth of the spirit 
(tabi'at) of the age and brought forward the proposition of an oath, 
which is regarded by the worshippers of form as of great weight, 
suggesting that he should administer a special oath to each section 
(girdh) to the effect that they would accompany him with one heart 
and will. And he observed that, though the creative, Divine pen 
was the recorder of duties, and though it was the Divine help 
which caused and stablished in the right way the actions of the loyal, 
and though his own empire-viewing mind was at rest with regard 
to them all, yet he desired to in some measure enlighten the hearts 
of worldlings who could see nothing except what was symptomatic 
(sabab) and that the countenance of truth might display her perfect 
beauty in the mirror of their actions. 2 Upon this Haji Muhammad 
Khan KoTti, who had no reverence and no sincerity of heart, 


* “ The difference between 
and is that the former signi¬ 

fies the essential nature of the indivi¬ 
dual man, the latter the super-induced 
accidents of temperament which are 
more under his control.” (Jarrett 
III. 403 note). 


2 The meaning is that though 
Humayun was satisfied of their 
fidelity, yet for the sake of outsiders 
he wished them to take an oath so 
that their loyalty should thereby be 
evidenced. 
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represented that in accordance with orders they would all take the 
oath, let His Majesty take an oath also, to the effect that he would 
listen to and carry into effect what they, the loyalists, should in their 
right thinking perceive and should represent to him. M. Hindal w r ho 
was imbued with devotion and had a knowledge of affairs, said “ Haji 
Muhammad, what sort of story is this you are saying, and what 
kind of oath is this ? Never have servants said such words to their 
masters, or slaves to their lords.” His Majesty who was a mine of 
urbanity—and a sea of generosity, said, “ So be it. We shall do 
whatever Haji Muhammad wishes and shail, in his loyalty, suggest.” 
After making confirmatory oaths and agreements, they marched from 

that place. 1 • . 

When the grand army came near Ufhtar Gram M. Kamran, 
according to his wont and in his folly, made preparations for war 
and having collected a body of ti-oops marched against the royal 
army. When there was only a little distance between the two armies 
His Majesty Jahaubam in adherence to his affectionate nature sent 
M. Shah, 2 a relative of Mir Barka who belonged to the illustrious 
Saiyids of Termiz, to the Mirza, and conveyed weighty advices such 
as might be earrings for the ears of mien of fortune and prestige. 
The gist of them was that to take always the path of opposition and 
to abandon the liigh-way of concord was remote from wisdom. God 
forbid that all this contention should take place about Kabul. Res¬ 
pect obligations, old and new, and observe the ways of peace and 
candour, and be of one heart and accept companionship in the 
conquest of India. The Saiyid performed his mission, and peace 
was agreed upon, but on the condition that as Qanctahar belonged to 
His Majesty, Kabul should belong to Kamran; upon these terms he 
would enter into service and take part in the conquest of India. As 
His Majesty was kind and affectionate, he sent the ambassador a 
second time, along with Maulana 'Abdu-l-baqi Sadr and sent a 


i See the interesting remarks of 
Erskine on this incident. (Hist. 
II. 387-90). Jauhar (Stewart 99), 
mentions it and says that Hnmayun 
had fasted all the day in order to 
give the ceremony more solemnity". 


8 Erskine says he was related to 
the imperial family. Perhaps he 
was descended from Mir ‘AlR.-uJ- 
Mulk of Termiz who had married 
FaUiir-jahaii, a daughter of Abu 
Sa’Id. 
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sasago that if Karnran wag sincei’e and really wished to take the 
road of concord, he should give his dear daughter in marriage to the 
unique pearl of the khildfat, viz., His Majesty the Shahinshah, so 
that His Majesty might bestow Kabul upon them, and that they two 
(Humayun and Kamran) might unite in destroying the darkness of 
the great country of India, and might make that last which had 
become the stage of wicked men and of calamities, an abode of 
peace and tranquillity. Both Kabul and Hindustan would then in 
reality belong to the two of them. The Mlrza wished to accept 
these wise suggestions but Qaraca Qarabakhfc, who was the centre 
of his power, did not agree and said “ Our heads 1 * * * * * * and Kabul.” 

In fact on that day the Bight Stars * were in front of the MirzS 
and, according to astrologers, to fight under these circumstances is to 
bejdefeated, and so the Mirza by stratagems put off the fight to 
another day. The victorious army (HumayiWs) was anxious to 
engage, but 1.1 aji Muhammad did not want this, and His Majesty in 
deference to him, delayed to give battle. Meanwhile Khw. ‘Abdu-s- 
Samad and many others who had gone to a distance during the battle 
of Qibcaq, took advantage of their opportunity and joined His 
Majesty, and brought tidings of the vacillation and confusion in the 
hostile army. Half the day had passed when His Majesty put the 
foot of firmness in the stirrup of intent, and having drawn up his 
forces, and arranged them in right and left wings, centre and van- 304 
guard, ordered an advance. The centre derived glory from his own 
presence, the right wing was made illustrious by M. Sulaiman, and 
the left wing by M. Hindal. M. Ibrahim had charge of the vanguard. 

Haji Muhammad Khan and other tried heroes had charge of the reserve. 8 


1 Sir-i-md u Kabul, Erskine says 

this is equivalent to death in 

Kabul. Perhaps the meaning rather 

is that their heads and Kabul were 
equally dear, nnd that neither could 
be given up. Or perhaps that the 

only two conditions of peace were 

that they should save their heads 

and also keep Kabul. 

8 Sahizilcluz. See Steingass s.v. 
and Babar’s Mem., 92. It appears 
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to be an old name for the constella¬ 
tion of Virgo, and to be the same 
word as the Secdeidos of Abu.- 
M'aaghir of Balkh. See Ideler's 
Untersuchungen, 1809, and Athen¬ 
aeum of 19th May, 1900. 

S Ilimish, given in Meninski 

as meaning sixty and so equal to 
veteran. But it is the reserve, ap¬ 
parently, of the front-ranks or 
vanguard. As Mr. Irvine has pointed 
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On tlie other side, M. KSmran was in the centre, M. ‘Askari on the 
right, Iq Sultan on the left, and Qaraca Khan on the vanguard. The 
two armies moved on, in appearance like two iron mountains, and 
approached each other. Mihtar Sahbaka and a number of faithful 
servants who had after the affair of Qabcaq entered, from necessity, 
the service of the Mirza, galloped off and joined the victorious army. 
Near the river Muri, M. Ibrahim iu his high courage, took the lead. 
The soldiers on both sides fought bravely. At this time the head of 
Qaraca Khan was brought before the world-traversing steed (of 
Humayun) and all were freed from the malice of that troublesome 
traitor. Au order was given that the guilty head of that faithless 
one should be stuck up at the Iron gate of Kabul so that it might be 
a warning to the seditious. Thus the words which he himself had 
uttered “Our heads and Kabul,” were brought to pass. I have heard 
from reliable persons that a low follower of the Mirza seized the 
traitor and wished to take him before His Majesty Jahanbani as an 
atonement for his offences and that Qambar ‘All Sah&rl * 1 who was a 
servant of M. Hindal and whose brother had been killed in Qandahar 
by Qaraca, was following and that he took off his (Qaraca's) cap 
(tdqiya) and struck him on the crown of the head with his swoi*d, 
splitting it, and then cutting off the head brought it to His Majesty. 

During this conflict and tumult, in which the royal servants 
fought with devotion, knowing that it was the end of the contest, 
M. Kamran could not maintain his ground and took to flight. He 
went off to Afghanistan by the Pass of Badpaj 2 (the windy pass). 
The victorious army betook itself to plunder and got hold of much 
property. The enemies of the State were seized and put to the sword, 
many of them lowered the veil of shame over their faces and made 
the tears of repentance their intercessors and after a thousand re¬ 
proaches, were enrolled in the list of servants of the State. M. f Askarr 
fell into the hands of the heroes of the army (‘Askar). A victory 
such as might be the introduction to countless victories, was obtained 


out to me it is used by Khali Khan 
II. 876, See also P. de Courteille 
and Zenker. 

i Text, SaharT, but there is the 
variant Bahari, and this is the word 

in Nigamu-d-din. Saharl however 


appears to be right. There was a 
Sarkar of that name in the Agra 
division. See Jarrett II. 195. 

* Babar’s Mem., 142 note 4. By 
Afghanistan is meant the country 
east of Kabul. 
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and was the subject of thousands of rejoicings. But the heart of 305 
His Majesty was very anxious about the safety of the jewel of 
empire’s diadem, viz., His Majesty the Shahinshah, for he had heard 
that on this occasion M. Knmran had brought him with him. His 
Majesty could get no comfort from his distraction until Hasan Aklita 
brought that rosebush of fortune’s rose-garden, and cypress of the 
parterre of sovereignty before him. Recognising his advent as the 
beginning of fortune, he returned thanks to God for his safety and 
the realisation of his hopes, and with excessive joy, ho clasped that 
Divine nursling to his bosom. After his devotions he distributed 
charities,—which are the practical form of thanksgiving,—and 
drew to himself the hearts of the poor and the widowed and orphaned 
by abundant presents. And he rewarded every one of the devoted 
servants either because of the happy issue of events with regard to 
the eye-pupil of the Khildfat or as a guerdon ( jaldii) for good sei’vice. 

His Majesty Jahanbani announced that in future ho never would be 
separated from this new fruit of the garden of the Khildfat ,—for 
thousands of good auspices were infolded in his footsteps,—and he 
recognised that the glorious victory came from the blessing of the 
advent of this sublime pearl. At this joyous time two camels 
loaded with boxes and without drivers were seen on the field of 
battle. His Majesty said “ every one is having his plunder, let mine 
be these two camels !” He went himself and taking their nose-strings, 
ordered that they should be made to kneel and that the boxes should 
be opened, so that he might see what was inside. By a beautiful 
coincidence it was found that the special, royal books which were lost 
at the battle of Qibcaq were in these boxes and in perfect condition. 

This was the occasion for a thousand rejoicings. Khw. Qasim Mir 
buyutat, who was the kindler of the fire of strife, was consumed in 
the flames of this battle by the fire of his own deeds, and so commo¬ 
tion and depravity were set at rest. On this day a joyous assemblage 
was held in Carlkaran. 

When by the favour of God, the gates of victory had been 
opened and the seditious had been punished, Kabul became on the 
following day the alighting place for blessed feet and a station of 
everlasting auspiciousness. First, His Majesty entered the citadel 
and had the joy of receiving his chaste ladies. After that he, 
according to his wont, proceeded to the Urta Bagh and freshened it 
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by his fortunate presence. There he made arrangements for his 
subjects and dominions, rewarding the good servants and punishing 
the bad. Dlndar Beg, Haidar Dost Mu gh al Qanji, and Mast ‘All 1 
306 Qurci who had on many occasions shown disloyalty, were capitally 
punished in accordance with their deserts, and the public benefit. He 
exercised his genius in the distribution of justice. M, Sulaiman was 
loaded with gifts anddismissed to Badakhshan. M. Ibrahim remained 
for some days, as a special mark of favour, and then was sent to 
Badakhshan. And it was settled that in an auspicious hour he should 
be married to Ilis Majesty's daughter BakhshI 2 Banu. His Majesty’s 
world-adorning heart engaged in the arrangement of affairs and 
exalted all the servants by liis affability and benevolence. 


* Bayazld says Mast ‘All’s offence 
was his refusing to fight at Qibcaq 
on the plea that a bad cuirass had 
been given to him, that Haidar Dost 
Mughal Qanji was punished for 
inciting Qaraca to rebellion, and that 
Dindar was punished for offences 
committed in India. 


2 Akbar’s half-sister. After Ibra¬ 
him’s death she married Sharafu-d- 
dm Husain (Bloclimann 322). In 
Gullmdan’s Memoirs the name is 
spelt Ikhsln which is a Turk! 

word meaning good, aud possibly 
this is the proper spelling. Eedhousc 
gives it the meaning of beautiful. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

Assignment of the village of Carrs' to His Majesty The Shahan¬ 
shah, AND THE PROGNOSTICATIONS THEREFROM OF THE FAR-SEEING. 1 2 

At this time, wlieu, by God’s help, Kabul had become the seat 
of the thrones of sovereignty and the spot irradiated by the lights 
of the Khildfat, the village of Carkh—which belongs to the tfimdn 
of Laluigar,—was assigned to His Majesty the Shahanshah. The 
enlightened drew an omen from this mysterious gift, and beat the 
drum of rejoicing high o’er the nine spheres (carhh) ■ His Majesty gave 
to Hajl Muhammad the office of household-administrator ( wakdlat-i - 
darMidna , mayoralty of the palace), which is a very great post,—and 
bade him mend his ways. But as, owing to his narrow understand¬ 
ing, he was intoxicated with his courage and proud of his reputation, 
evil thoughts continually held him in the prison of affliction {gharri), 
and he was always ungrateful and showing improper desires. His 
Majesty JahanbanI, from his lofty nature and a tolerance which was 
boundless, used to pass this over; for the excellent principle of this 
ruler was that the plant of the human life,—which is the product of 
the Divine workmanship and the fruit-bearing growth of the garden 
of fate, should not be pulled up for every defect, especially in the 
case of one who was distinguished among his equals for wisdom or 
courage or for any other fine quality. But that evil-constituted 
wretch thought, in his folly and wrong-headedness, that this was a 
weakness (in Humayun), and so made it an incitement to still greater 
madness ; while His Majesty always winked at such conduct and 
loaded him with favours. At this auspicious time, His Majesty 
continually kept open the gates of justice and distributed favours 


1 See Babar’s Memoirs 148, and 2 This heading is very inade- 

Jarrett II. 44)6. It is 8.E. of Kabul. quate. 

A.F. puns on the meaning of the 
word carkh. infra. 
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upon which the administration of the terrene and terrestrials depends, 
and knit together the distractions and dispersions of the time. 

M. Kamran, after his defeat, went off from the village of Ushtar- 
307 grSuij in the most wretched circumstances,—such as were the just 
result of his ingratitude and the fruit of his oblivion of benefits,— 
with eight followers (viz., Aq SI., 1 brother of Khizr Khw. Khan, Baba 
Sa'Td Qibcaq, Tamar Tash ntga, Qatlaq Qadam, ‘All Muhammad, Jogi 
'Khan, Abdal, and Maqsud qurci ),—by way of Dih-i-sabz, and joined 
the Afghans. M. Hiudal, Haji Muhammad Khan, Khizr Khw. Khan and 
the others who had gone in pursuit, did not exercise proper diligence 
and returned. The Af gh ans blocked the Mh-za’s path and plundered 
him, and he, fearing lest he should be recognized, shaved all the hair 
from his face (car zarb zada) and came, disguised as a qalandar to 
Malik Muhammad of Mandraur, one of the leading men of the Lam- 
ghanat, who recognized old obligations and tended him. M. Kamran 
was not in the least awakened by all those disasters,—every one of 
which was, in the eyes of the wise, a strong whip of warning and of 
arousing from the sleep of negligence,—but again stretched himself 
out in slumber. A number of soldiers who had the form of men but 
neither the heart to perceive what was right nor the eye to feel shame 
and who were always practising sedition and treachery, gathered 
round him. 

When this news came to the sublime camp, the market of hypo¬ 
crites grew brisk and the loyal were distressed. At such a time as 
this, when the flame of sedition and strife had become tongued, Haji 
Muhammad Khan went off to Ghaznin without leave. His Majesty 
Jahanbani, from desire to temporize and also from his perfect apprecia¬ 
tion (of the man), regarded this disgraceful proceeding as love of op¬ 
position (? ndzjang ) 2 and did not approve of it. He appointed Bahadur 


I According to Gulbadan Begam, 
he left Kamran (who was his father- 
in-law) about this time and was, in 
consequence, deprived of his wife. 
He was a younger brother of Gul- 
badan’s husband, Khizr. 

a Tlio reading and meaning arc 
uncertain. The Bodleian MSS. ap¬ 
pear to give nazkhunuk, i.e., cold¬ 
ness of love, or mzhakk, the erasing 


of love. If may also be naqkhang, 
love of depravity. The I.O. MS. 
IN o. 4 has naz-khunuk quite clearly. 
Most probably the true reading is 
naz-khang, wickedness, for A.P. has 
other similar uses of bhang. (See 
1.198 1. 15 and 334 1. 9, where we 
have the word khang following 
ta'assub and used in the sense of 
evil bigotry. 
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Khan, Muhammad Qu‘l! Bai'lSs, Qiduq SI. and a number of heroes to 
suppress M. Kamran. When the army of fortune came near the 
Mirza, he withdrew to the defiles of ‘Aligar and ‘Alishang. The 
officers followed him and lie, leaving that country, sought protection 
with the Afghan tribes of Khalil and Mahmand. The vagabonds 
who had gathered round him, were again dispersed. The victorious 
troops turned back at the village of Ghazu-i-s^ahidan. Now that His 
Majesty’s mind had obtainr ' respite from the wickedness of M. 
Kamran, he, in order to incr se the sympathy of M. Sulaimiin and 
to do him yet more honour, proposed a marriage to him. Khw. 
Jalalu-d-dm Mahmud and the chaste Bibi Fatima were sent to ask 
for the hand of Khanam, the daughter of M. Sulaimiin, for when 
this should be arranged, His Majesty’s mind would be at rest as 
regarded Badakhshan and M. Sulaimiin would be conciliated. M. 
‘Askar! was also sent with Jalalu-d-dm to be made over to M. 
Sulaiman. And an order was issued to M. Sulaiman that ho should 
send on M. ‘Askar! to the Hijaz by way of Balkh. M. Sulaimiin 
recognized the coining of the envoys as a distinction and neglected 
nothing that could do them honour. 1 In obedience to the royal 308 
order, he sent off M. ‘Askar! towards Balkh. The Mirza could not, 
from shame and repentance, settle there but set off on his long 
journey, taking with him the travelling-companion of impatience. 

The measure of his days became full between Syria and Mecca in 
the year 965. 2 M. Sulaiman agreed that the marriage with His 
Majesty Jahanbiin! should take place on the arrival of the begatns 
(of Humayun’s court) and the nobles, and on his daughter’s becoming 
older: and he respectfully dismissed the embassy with letters full of 
apology and submission. 


1 A.F. perhaps does well to empha¬ 
size the respect paid to Humaylin’s 
envoys by Sulaiman. Bayazid tells 
a different story of their treatment 
by Sulaiman’s wife, Khnrram Begam. 

2 Firishta, 961 H. He says that 
‘Askar! left one daughter whom 
Akbar married to Yusuf Khan of 
Mashhad, the later governor of 


Kaghmir. (Blochmann 346). The 
chronogram of ‘ Askari’s death given 
by Budaun! is incorrect (I. 463) 
Apparently it is that of his birth 
for it yields 922. All the MSS. of 
the A.N. which I have examined 
have 965. If this be right, ‘Askar! 
survived all his brothers. 
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CHAPTER L. 

Expedition op His Majesty JahanbanI to Extinguish Another Time 
the Seditious Flames op M. KAmr&n. 

Inasmuch as habit is, as they say, a fifth 1 humour of the body,— 
whoever is addicted to evil ways is like the scorpion, and in stinging 
is without the power of self-control. How much more they who are 
constitutionally bad and in whom habit accords with nature. Ac¬ 
cordingly M. Kamran again inclined towards his disposition and 
practice and made his evil deeds the instrument of his own punish¬ 
ment. He gathered together a number of Afghans from the Khalil 
and Mahmand tribes and a troop of vagabonds who could not dis¬ 
tinguish good from evil, and set about plundering and ravaging. 
His Majesty Jahanbani, who was the giver of peace to the world 
and the age, recognized that tho ending of such tumults was a part of 
worship, and he resolved to act in accordance therewith. He sent 
Khw. Ikhtiyar and Mir ‘Abdu-l-hai, who were confidential courtiers, 
to Ghaznin, to convey a gracious letter to HajI Muhammad and recall 
him from the darkness of evil thoughts to the light of recognition of 
duty. While His Majesty was making his preparations, he heard 
that M. K5mran was besieging, with a number of vagabonds, a fort 
near Carba gh. in the vicinity of Jalalabad. He therefore did not 
wait for HajI Muhammad Khan, but went off with all rapidity towards 
Jalalabad. When M. Kamran heard this, he was amazed and fled. 
He again betook himself to the defiles and went off from there by 
Bangash and Gardiz, thinking that he might join HajI Muhammad. 
For this perverse wretch held with M. Kamran. 

The story of HajI Muhammad is as follows. As the time of his 
ruin approached, evil thoughts came forth more and more from his 


l M»b arnma d ans reckon that there 
are four humours in man. See Lane 


S', v. AJj| 7886. They derived the 
notion from Hippocrates and Galen. 
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- S>hnpure heart, and he dismissed the royal ambassadors with pretences 
and false promises of his coming. At the same time he sent a 309 
messenger to M. Kamran, asking him how long lie was going to 
wander about in the hills and deserts, and telling him to come quickly 
in his own direction so that they might act in concert. By chance 
Bairam Khan, who was going to Qandahiir in His Majesty's service, 
arrived at Gh aznin. Haji Muhammad, who was longing for the Khan 
(bd hhdn tawaqan bud), went out to meet him and fawned upon him, 
seeking to bring him into the fort under the pretext of a feast and to 
shut him up there. The Khan proceeded towards the fort when Mir 
Habash, who was with Haji Muhammad Khan, gave a Bignal to the 
Khan, and he, being put on his guard, thereby made an excuse and 
renounced his intention of entering the fort, and encamped at a 
fountain outside the city. There he soothed Haji Muhammad and 
prevailed upon him to accompany him to Kabul. He sent the news 
of his own arrival and of the bringing of ljajl Muhammad; and His 
Majesty, having heard that M. Kamran was coming to the territory 
of Kabul, proceeded to Kabul with all haste. M. K5mran advanced 
to within one stage of Kabul and then, when he heard of the arrival 
of the Khankhanan and of his having Haji Muhammad Kh5n with him, 
he again withdrew in confusion toLamghan. One day Haji Muhammad 
wished to enter Kabul by the Iron Gate, but Khw. Jalalu-d-dln 
Mahmud, who was in charge of Kabul, would not permit him to enter 
the fort and sent him a harsh message. That face-blackened one became 
suspicious and went off to Qara Bagh, under pretext of hunting; and 
then, passing by the Kutal-i-minar went to Baba QucqSr (i.e., Baba 
ram); then by the Daman-i-koh of BihzadI and Lalandar, 1 went 
quickly off to Ghaznln. Just then the victorious standards of His 
Majesty Jalianbanl, who had gone towards Kabul to quell the distur¬ 
bance of M. Kamran, arrived at Slah Sang. BairSm Khan was 
exalted by paying homage. His Majesty JahaubanI ordered that no 
one should enter the city, for he was going in pursuit of the Mlrza, 
so that he might, once for all, free God's creatures from daily dis¬ 
turbance. But as his mind was not at ease about Haji Muhammad, 
the officers were unanimous that he should bo secured about him and 


1 Bilandari. Erskine reads Alin- which is supported by B.M. MSS. 
dnr. I adopt the variant Lalandar, and,by Jarrett II. 404* 
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then set out after the Mirza. His Majesty came to the city and 
appointed Bairam Khan to look after Haji Muhammad and instructed 
him to act with dissimulation and by every contrivance possible to 
bring him in. 

Bairam Khan tamed Haji Muhammad by suitable devices and 
after promises and oaths, he came to the village of Gulkar 1 and 
embraced the Khankhanan. The latter brought him to the presence 
of the forgiving prince and begged for the remission of his offences. 

301 Four or five days later they all went together towards the Lam- 
ghanat which was the retreat of the Mirza. In spite of the recent 
forgiveness of so many crimes, Haji Muhammad acted as if he had 
never committed them, and again had the audacity to enter on still 
worse schemes. He shewed disgraceful conduct and disgusted the 
holy heart. His Majesty went off with a large body of men, and 
when the standards of fortune reached Jalalabad, the Mirza retreated 
to the defiles of Kanur and Nurgal, and all sedition-mongers crept 
away. The Khankhanan was appointed to follow the Mirza, and the 
latter, not being able to maintain himself in Kanur 2 and Nurgal 
went off to the Indus ( Nildb ). The Khankhanan returned and did 
homage in Daka. s 

At this time His Majesty took into consideration general utility 
and the public tranquillity, and ordered the arrest of Haji Muham¬ 
mad and his brother, Shah Muhammad—who was capable of being 
Haji Muhammad's instructor in wickedness. And these two un¬ 
grateful brothers—who in their service looked to nothing but material 
advantages and their own credit; who were given over to cupidity 
and ingratitude; who looked for a great price in exchange for their 
inferior goods, and who were unmindful of benefits, were caught by 
their own wickedness. His Majesty, in accordance with his just 
nature, ordered that the services which the low-tlioughted service- 
sellers had voluntarily or involuntarily rendered during their careers, 
should be entered by them in a list, and that one of the honest 
.servants should write out their offences, so that by putting them into 
the balance of justice, the real facts about these two evil-doers 


1 Gulkina, a suburb of Kabul. See 
Babar 137 and Jarrett II. 404 and 
note. 1 * 

* Kanur] (read by Chalmers 


Katiir), Nurkal. These are two 
distinct places. Babar’s Mems. 143 
and Jarrett II. 392. 

8 At the end of the Khaibar. 
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CHAPTER L. 

to mankind. The record 1 of their good deeds re¬ 
mained unwritten, while their sins came to 102 great culpabilities,— 
each one of which might have been a ground of imprisonment and 
death and degradation. Good God ! there is one man who after good 
service is trembling and downcast, lest his (Akbar's) glance fall 
upon his work and there be a suspicion that he, a simple-minded 
man, is selling his services, or that he is ill-conditioned. And the 
more honest his service, the greater his apprehensions ! And there 
is another kind of man who sells things not done at the rate of 
things done; who passes off bad deeds as good ones; who after 
tricking out his blemishes, 2 looks for favours, and indulges himself in 
self-commendation. 

When by this thorough investigation it was proved to the world 
that these two disloyalists deserved the punishment of their own 
wickedness, and that it was time the skirt of the age should be 
cleansed from the dirt of their existence, their fierce and brutish 
natures—which infected them in the cage of the raw material of 311 
humanity,—were drawn forth by a halter from human shape, and 
consigned to a fitting place, and they, or rather the world, was 
granted deliverance from their hideous nature. Ghaznin was 
assigned to Bahadur Khan and his (Ilaji. Muhammad's) other fiefs 
wore distributed among the (royal) servants. 

The winter was spent in that neighbourhood, in travelling and 
hunting, and in feasting and rejoicing. In the beginning of spring, 
when the humours are in a state of equilibrium, general receptions 
were held, and after petitions and tendering of gifts, a number were 
enrolled in service. The dust of the Mirza’s strife and disturbance 
was laid, and His Majesty Jahanbani went by Badpaj to the river 
Baran. On the night that the army was near Badpaj, there 
was much rain and snow and many suffered. When hunting and 
sight-seeing were ended, Kabul was made the seat of dominion, and 




1 Of. Jauhar, Stewart 107. He 
places their punishment in 961 (1553). 

2 tsj This compound is 
not to bo found in the dic¬ 
tionaries. Some MSS. read aJbf 
abila , a blister or pimple, and this, 
I belieVe the true reading, 


folly, does not seem applicable here 
nor at text, 336, 1. 16, where the 
phrase occurs again. I think the 
expression corresponds to the English 
“plastering the boil” and means 
covering over and adorning a sore, 
so as to make it look like a beauty. 
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Bairam Khan was sent to administer the affairs of Qandahar. Khw. 
GhazI was sent with him to convey presents and to go on an embassy 
to the ruler of Persia. Ghaznin, Gardlsh, Bangash and the tumdn 
of Lahugar (Logar) 1 were bestowed on M. Hindal. Qunduz, which 
belonged to the Mlrzii, was conferred on Mir Barka and M. Hasan. 
M. Hindal was granted leave to go to Ghaznin and Mir Barka 
received permission to go to Qunduz. Jui Shahl and its territory 
were assigned to Khizr Khw. Khan- Befoi’o Mir Barka reached 
Qunduz, M. Ibrahim got possession of it by trickery from Muhammad 
Tfihir Khan, and Mir Barka returned to Kabul. His Majesty Jahan- 
ban! allowed the good services of the Mlrza to bo an atonement for 
his action and left him in possession of Qunduz. At this time, 
AbiPl-ma'all was introduced into the service through ‘Abdu-s-saml. 
Shah Abu’l-ma'all traced his descent from the saiyids of Lermiz. 
His personal beauty made the good and right-thinking look for 
goodness of nature, and his forwardness was tolerated on account of 
his courage. Consequently he became a favourite with His Majesty 
Jahanbanl. Some of his insolencies and extravagancies will bo 
related in their proper place. 


i Am, Lohgar, Jarrett II. 406. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

Another Expedition op His Majesty Jahanban! Jannat-asbyIni to 
Quell the Disturbance caused by M. Kamran ; and the 
Mabtyrdom op M. Hindal. 

M. Kamran spent some days in the cell of contempt and disgrace, 
and then hearts which had been set at rest, were again agitated by 312 
the nows of his strife-mongering; and wayfarers reported to His 
Majesty that he had come back from the Indus ( Nlldb ) and had 
again raised the head of sedition in the district of Jui Sh&hi. in 
concert with a band of vagabonds. His Majesty summoned M. 
Hindal from Ghiaznin and issued marching-orders to the neighbour¬ 
ing jdgirddrs. In a short time M. Hindal did homage, and the 
devoted and dutiful followers gathered round. His Majesty Jahan. 
bani ordered an expedition to extinguish the flames of sedition, and 
M. Kamran, on hearing of this, retreated unsuccessful. When the 
victorious standards had neared Surfehab, Haidar Muhammad AMitd- 
begi, who was in the advance-guard, had, with many devoted men, gone 
ahead of the royal camp and halted on the banks of the Siah Ab, 
which is between the Surkhab and Gandamak. M. Kamran, who 
did not find himself able to engage in a pitched battle, made a night 
attack on him. Haidar Muhammad showed lion-like coui’age and 
made a gallant fight, and received conspicuous wounds, which are 
in appearance and in reality red-lettered diplomas ( tughrd ). He 
remained firm and did not give up his ground. Though many things 
were plundered, the Mirza failed and had to return disconcerted. 
After some days when the village of Japrlar, which belongs to the 
tiimdn of Neknahar, 1 had been made the camping ground,—inasmuch 


1 Or Neknihal, JarrettH. 405. It 
lies S. of the Kabul river. See also 
Bellew’s Races of Afghanistan 64. 
The Japrlar of text is written Jaryar 
by Erskine. Bayazld speaks of Car- 


yar and Hindalpdr; and Raverty, 
(Notes on Afghanistan, 55) says Jiryar 
or Jabiryar belongs to Nangnahar and 
is also written Jablrhar and lies on 
the slopes of the Spinghar Range. 
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as vigilance and caution are the components of alertness,—bat¬ 
teries were arranged and a trench and bulwark made. At the 
end of the day two Afghans brought word that M. Kamran intended 
that night to make an attack with a large body of Afghans. His 
Majesty JahanbanT brought the rules of circumspection to bear and 
stationed men at every point. On the night of Sunday, 21st 
Zi’l-qa'da, 958 (20th November, 1551), when a quarter of the night 
had passed away, M. Kamran fell upon the camp with a large body 
of A fgh ans. His Majesty Jalianbani mounted his horse and stood 
on a height behind his tent, and summoned to his presence the 
glory of foreheads and the great pearl of the diadem of the 
Khildfat, to wit. His Majesty the Shahanshah. The servants of the 
exalted threshold were all in the entrenchments and doing their duty 
bravely. The flames of battle were blazing. In the midst of this 
tumult and confusion ‘Abdu-l-wahhab yasdioal, who was in the 
entrenchments, was struck by a bullet and became a martyr. The 
market of conflict grew hot until the shining moon,—which is the 
mirror-holder of the world,—raised her head from the quarter of 
fortune aud brightened the earth with her effulgence. The light 
313 of victory radiated from the brows of dominion, and the adversary 
sought safety in flight. The imperialists were victorious and raised 
the standai’ds of composure. The hearts of all had become tranquil 
when suddenly an unpleasant report came to the royal hearing, that 
M. Hindal had left this evil world. Joy became bitter and exalta¬ 
tion was changed into abundance of sorrow. Alas! ‘tis the way of 
this transitory world that if a breath go forth in joy, next moment 
the smoke of grief ascends from the breast of the afflicted. 


Verse. 

Never is heaven’s eye brightened by the morning, 

Without the evening twilight’s suffusing it with blood. 

There is neither capability of dallying for enjoyment therein, 
nor permission for persistent grief. Though the Mirza left this 
unstable world and departed from this unenduring hostel, he gained 
the glory of martyrdom and at once acquired a good name in the 
visible world and an exalted rank in the world of reality. Hail! 
O Thou little-receiving and much-giving who, on the departure of 
borrowed life, hast given such permanent grandeurs! His Majesty 
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wlio was a mine of gratitude, was so affected and sorrowful at the 
death of so noble a brother that his feelings cannot be described 
or hinted at. But as ho was wise and farseeing, he turned from 
lamentation to resignation and sought comfort in the pleasant abode 
of submission to the Divine Will. 

The account of this melancholy affair is as follows. "When M. 
Hindal heard of the projected night attack he put the entrenchments 
in order, and he had gone to take some repose, when the noise 
of the Af gh ans arose. An undescribable number of Afghans came 
into each battery, and many entered the Mirza’s. The night was 
dark. The Mirza addressed himself to the repulsing of the 
wretches, while his own men were confused and hastened to look 1 
after their horses. Meanwhile the Mlrza came face to face with 
the A fgh ans. Nurm 2 Kdlca and many others behaved badly. The 
time for using bow and arrow passed and he grappled with one of 
the foe, and by main force overthrew the born villain. The brother 
of that wretch, Jaranda 8 by name and belonging to the Mahmand 
tribe, sent the Mlrza to the other world by a poison-stained spear. 
Some of M. Kamran’s companions used to relate that that evil- 
natured Af gh an got hold of a case which contained the Mirza’s 
special thumb-stalls and brought it before M. Kamran, not knowing 
with whom he had played this disastrous game. He described the 
occurrence. When the Mirza’s eye fell on the thumb-stall case, 
he knew what misfortune had happened and flung his turban on the 
ground, saying that M. Hindal had been martyred. 

In short the soul of the Mirza travelled on that dark night 
to the abode of annihilation without its being known, and his body 
remained whei’6 it fell. Meanwhile some of his servants were 
coming back, when Khw. Ibrahim Badakhshi observed that there was 
a black cuirass ( qalmdq ) on the body. As it was dark and the 
tumult still continued, he did not approach it. Then it occurred to 
him that M. Hindal had been wearing a black cuirass. He turned 
round and looked at it and recognised the Mirza. In accordance 


314 


1 Gulbadan’s account is that none 
of them dismounted. 

* This name seems to mean my 
light and to be formed lilco Maham.my 


moon. He was foster-brother of M. 
Ibrahim, Akbar’s half-brother, Bloch- 
raann 526. 

3 The Iqbalnama has Farid. 
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with patience and deliberation which are the watchwords of the 
wise, he carried 1 off the body to the Mirza's tent and made it over 
to the doorkeepers; and he wisely took steps to conceal the melan¬ 
choly occurrence so that the enemy might not rejoice nor be en¬ 
couraged, and also that the imperial servants might not be disheart¬ 
ened. He reported that the MlrzS was much fatigued, and was 
also slightly wounded, and that no one should make any noise or 
tumult close by. He himself went up on the rising ground and con¬ 
veyed congratulations on the victory as from the Mirza.' The 
illuminated soul of His Majesty JalianbanI received a ray of 
intelligence from this statement. In fine the MirztVs bier was deposited 
in Jul §hahi, and after some time was brought to Kabul. The body 
was placed in the Guzargah, near the holy tomb of His Majesty 
Geti-sit&bl Firdus-makan!, and buried at his feet. Mulla Khurd 
Zargar who was in the MirzaV service, composed an elegy of which 
the first couplet was,— 

Verse.* 

One night sorrow made a night-attack on the apple of mine eye, 

Owing to the onset of blood, my beloved departed. 


a Gulbadan says Mir Baba Dost 
carried in the body. 

2 From a previous reference (Text I. 
275) it appears that Mulla Khurd was 
in Kamran’s service, so that the 
word Mirza here probably refers to 
Kamran. He is mentioned in the 
Tabaqat-i-akbari , Lucknow Ed., p.405, 
under the name of Mulla Kh urd 
Zargar. His poetical name was 
Fanal and Nizamu-d-d!n says he was 
originally a servant of M. ‘Askar!. 
See also Blochmann 426, but perhaps 
this is a different Fana!. 

3 Lit . One night the blood of the 

liver made an attack on my eye- 

pupil. 

Owing to the coming and going of 
P blood the black-eyed one pitched 
his tent outside. 


The text has sipdh-dida and this 
may be correct, the meaning being 
the sentinel, or the soldier-eye. But 
there is the variant siah dida mean¬ 
ing black-eyed, and a mistress; and 
this reading I adopt. Probably the 
poet wanted to take advantage of 
both readings for sipnh agrees with 
the expression “ pitched his tent out¬ 
side. Possibly he had in his mind 
the passage in Babar’s Memoirs, 
(Leyden and Erskine, p. 33), where 
we are told that Baisanghar had to 
shift his pavilion three times on ac¬ 
count of the number of executions 
that took place in front of it. The 
quatrain which follows is said by 
A.F. to be also by Mulla Khurd, 
but Badaoin (I. 454) gives it as the 
composition of Maulana Hasan ‘Al! 
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This chronogram is also his,— 


Verse. 

Hiudal Muhammad, a king of glorious title, 

Suddenly, in the dead of night, became a martyr, 

As a night-attack (shablchun) caused his martyrdom, 

Seek the chronogram from shabMj/un * 1 (958). 

Mir Amani uttered this enigmatical chronogram,— 

Verse. 2 

A cypress left the garden of glory. 

The Mfrza was born in 924 s (1518) and so it was said:— 

Verse. 

The chronogram was kmikab-i-Jmrj-i-shahanshdhi (924), 
(the leauleab of the king of kings’ tower). 

Next day His Majesty Jahanbani went from there to Bihsud, 
where he encamped in order that he might, once for all, set his 
world-adorning heart at rest with respect to the strife of the sedi¬ 
tious and then make Kabul, by the glory of his sublime court, an 
abode of peace and tranquillity. 


Kharas. He also gives some other 
lines in which the same chronogram 
appears. 

1 Shabkhun makes, 1)}' abjad, 958 
(1551). 

2 The cypress stands for the letter 
alif, on account of its straight shape. 
If alif be removed from the words 
liistdn-i-daulat, the other letters 
amount by abjad to 958. 


3 Erskine (II. 404 ».) says he was 
born in 925, and this agrees with 
Babar (250). Kaukab means both a 
star, and a golden ball, and burj 
means both a tower and a sign of the 
Zodiac. The Memoirs of Gulbadan 
Begam also go to show that Hindfil 
who was her full brother, was bom 
in 925. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

315 Assionment op the Territory op Ghaznin to His Majesty the 
Shahinsbah, and Elevation op sqme to his Service. 

As, from his early years, the notes of greatness and the glory 
of government sliono from the lustrous brows of that new. fruit of 
the tree of sovereignty and that splendour and nosegay of the 
garden of the Wiildfat and fortune,—to wit. His Majesty the Shalun- 
shah,—at this time, when he was ten years old, all the servants of 
M. Hindal, together with all his Jaglrs , viz., Ghaznin, etc., were 
assigned to him, so that, by the practice of rule, he iryght exhibit 
favour and severity in the management of men ; and by administra¬ 
tion of a part, he might become accustomed to administer the whole. 
One of the wonderful things of fate was that some days earlier, the 
turban of this light of the eyes of dominion came off in a crowd 
when he was riding in the service of His Majesty JahanbanL M. 
Hindal was there and from perfect reverence, he took off his own 
fortunate cap (tdj) in the midst of that crowd and placed it on the 
star-brushing head (i.e., of Akbar). The fnr-seeing drew the omen 
from this that the time when the Shahinshah would wear the diadem 
and wield authority, was nigh at hand. The Almighty, in recom¬ 
pense for this deed, elevated the Mirza to the rank of martyrdom 
which is equivalent to life and joy eternal. His Majesty the Shahin- 
abah—who is the Divine nursling,—shewed such marks of greatness, 
graciousness and appreciation of men, in winning hearts, that grief 
for the Mirza left men’s souls and they became possessed of constant 

j°y- 

Verse. 

O God! so long as the world hath lustre and colour, 

The heavens gyration and the earth stability; 

Grant him enjoyment of life and youth ; 

Above all, give him abundance of existence. 



' G ov ( 


The names of the principal servants of the deceased Mirza who 
entered into the service of the Shahinshah, are as follows;—(1). 
Muhibb ‘All Khan; (2). Nasir Qull; (3). Khw. Ibrahhn; (4). Mau- 
lana ‘Abdu-l-lah; (5)* 5dma Tuqbfii ; (6), Sainanjfj (7). Qar gh uji: 

(8). Jan Muhammad Tuqbal; (9). Tfiju-d-dln Mahmiid barbegi; (10). 
Timur Task; (11). Maulana Sam, now known as Sam KhSn; 1 (12). 
Maul an a Baba Dost 2 sadr, who was highly regarded by the Mirza; (13). 

Mir Jamal 3 who was also a favourite with the Mirza; (14). Khaldln 316 
Dost Saharl. Baba Dost was also a servant of the Mirza but, as in 
the educational canon, nothing is worse than bad company, he, on 
account of his bad character was not taken on. Though Muhammad 
Tahir Khan was an old servant of the Mirza, yet, inasmuch as he had 
not been able to keep charge of Qunduz, 4 he was excluded from the 
glance of the truth-discerning eye, and was not made a companion on 
this auspicious expedition. As the Court of this bestower of glory on 
the earth, was a test of the jewel of humanity, the condition of every 
one of these men who was of good disposition and pure character, 
became better day by day, and they attained lofty positions. And 
it is to be hoped that they will remain to the end in that condition. 

K very one who was evil had the veil stripped from his acts and was 
so dealt with as to be a warning to all who were evil or negligent. 

As the village of Bihsud became the camp of the pavilions of 
fortune, an order was given to build a strong fort. His Majesty the 
Shahinshah was sent off 5 in order to strengthen the city of Kabul 
and that he might there practise the methods of spiritual and 
temporal sovereignty. His Majesty himself remained at Bihsud under 
the Divine aid and exercised vigilance with regard to M. Kamr§n. 

The army remained there for four or five months. The Mirza, from 
want of sense, (az bl istiUVatl) was each day the guest of a clan 
and each night took refuge with a landholder. From a defect of 
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1 Blochmann 476 and BadaonI III. 
206. 

2 Q u * father of Hamida Banu 

Begam. See Gulbadan Begam’s Me¬ 

moirs. Perhaps he was also known 
as ‘Ali Akbar and perhaps BadaonI 

was mistaken in giving this as 
another name of Sam Khan. 


3 Probably this was the brother of 
Babar’s Afghan wife, Blbl Mubarika. 

4 A reference to his allowing him¬ 
self to be over-reached by M. Ibrahim. 

6 Humayun seems to have for¬ 
gotten his vow never again to bo 
separated from Akbar. 
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nature, he remained veiled in self-conceit and excluded from the 
auspicious service and fellowship of such a benefactor, and was for 
ever indulging in seditious thoughts. 

At this time, a set of superficialists who were in the service of 
His Majesty the Shahinshah and were oblivious of an internal abode 
of wisdom, wrote to His Majesty Jalxanbanl and complained about 
his Highness. His Majesty, notwithstanding that he was aware of 
the inner light of the Shahinshah, had regard to externals, aud sent 
a gracious letter containing instructions and admonitions, full of 
kindness and paternal affection and not at all of a censuring or 
cautioning character. For what need has he who has been taught 
at the Divine school,—of human instructions ? or what concern has 
the nursling of Heaven with such didactics ? In that letter this verse 
of Shaikh Nizami was quoted. 


Verse . 

Sit not idle, Tis not the time for play : 

*Tis the time for arts and for work. 

He was first taken before Mullazada Mulla f A§amu-d-dm to be 
taught. As this teacher was devoted to pigeons, the servants re¬ 
ported against him. His Majesty discharged him and made over the 
317 duty of outward instruction to Maulana Bayazld. He performed 
this duty, but as the world-adorning Deity did not wish that His 
own special pupil should become tainted by exoteric sciences, He 
diverted him from such pursuits and made him inattentive to them. 
The shallow thought it was the fault of the teachers and re¬ 
ported against them, but as the latter were right-thinking and of 
good character, the complaints were not accepted or acted upon. 
At last His Majesty had an inspiration, to wit, that for the purpose 
of instructing that pupil of the Divine school, lots should be cast 
between Mulla ‘Abdu-l-Qadir, Mullazada Mulla 'A§amu-d-dln, and 
Maulana Bayazld, so that he, on whom the lucky chance should fall, 
should be exalted by being made the sole teacher. It happened 
that the lot fell on Maulana Abdu-l-Qadir, and an order issued for 
the removal of Maulana Bayazld and the appointment of Maulana 
'Abdu-l-Qadir. 

, It is not hidden from the wise and acute that the appointment 
of a teacher in a case like this, springs from use and wont, and does 
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not pertain to the acquisition of perfections. For him who is God's 
pupil, what occasion is there for teaching by creatures, or for 
application to lessons? Accordingly his holy heart and his 
sacred soul never turned towards external teaching. And his 
possession of the most excellent sciences together with his dis¬ 
inclination for the learning of letters were a method of showing to 
mankind, at the time of the manifestation of the lights of hidden 
abundancies, that the lofty comprehension of this Lord of the Age 
\va 3 not learnt or acquired, but was the gift of God in which human 
effort had no part. His Highness in that period assimilated external 
glory and temporal dominion in abundance, but feigned ignorance 
of inward perfections and spent much time in sport, and practised 
wisdom under a veil of concealment, so that even the farseeing 
failed to notice it. 1 But, as his genius was soaring, he was making 
a perfect veil for himself out of grand external performances. And 
he put his heart into acts so that though their beauty was not evident 
to the superficial yet the profound perceived the designs. Among* 
them was his continually giving his attention 2 to that wondrous 
creature the camel and his delight in the marvels of Divine power. 

He used to observe and contemplate the strange make and ways of 
camels, which were the biggest animals in that region and, under 
the guise of amusement and metaphor, made serious reflections on 
the darvisAAike constitution of those beasts—their endurance and 
patience ,* submission and resignation, their passive obedience even 
should the leading cord be in the hand of a child,—their being 
satisfied to eat thorns, and their endurance of thirst. He also 
applied his thoughts to the delight in an Arab horse which is a grand 
subject of dominion and exaltation, and carried off the ball of 318 
excellencies and of philosophy (hunarpardazi } love of science) with 
the polo-stick of the Divine help and of sempiternal instruction. And 
sometimes he opened the wings of his genius in tho spacious atmos¬ 
phere of meditation upon God and brought his contemplative mind 
to study the sport of pigeon-flying. 3 He scattered grain in order 
to allure their timid breasts and proceeded from the superficial joy and 


1 The text omits the negative, but 
the variant nammftad makes better 
souse and is supported by two B.M, 
MSS. Nos. 27,247 and 5610. 


* This may be compared with the 
remarks in the Am, Blochmann 143. 

3 Of , Bloehmaun 298. 
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ecstacy of these handfuls of wings and feathers to the recuperative and 
visible raptures of the lords of perfection, and thereby participated in 
the joys of the spiritual world. He carried his heart front the flying 
of these aerial fliers to the lofty soaring of the swift-winged ones of 
holy heaven, and under the guise of sport performed the work of adora¬ 
tion. Sometimes he would apply himself to coursing with dogs and 
thus occupy himself with sensuous things. Outwardly it was cyne- 
getics, inwardly it was quickening the senses. Apparently his heart 
was fixed upon dog-fancying, in reality he was conducting his 
companions in the methods of government. And 1 2 although he was 
pursuing his quests under the veil of irrecognition and kept himself 
attired in the garb of superficialists, he could not hide his sweet 
savour or his brilliancy. Divine glory ever shone from his lustrous 
brows, and the attributes of spiritual and temporal leadership were 
conspicuous in the irradiated countenance of that elect of God ! 

One day he was engaged in hunting on the slope of the Safld ' J 
Sang hills and had put hunting-dogs into the charge of his immediate 
attendants in order that they should lie in 0 wait. And certain men 


1 £7/. the remarks about hunting, 
Blochmann 282. 

2 There is a> Safid Sang south of 
Kabul, but probably what is meant 
is the Safld Koh or Spfnghar range 
S.W. of Jalalabad. 

$ Ke tusqaiocil bdshind . The word 
tusqawal is not in the dictionaries. 
It occurs once before, rts., at Text, 
p. 255,1. 11. That passage is founded 
on Bayazid I.O. MS, 28b and he 
says that tusqaical is called nihilam 
in Badakhshan. Now Babar lias the 
word nihilam , p. 28 of Memoirs, 
and speaks of his uncle Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Mirza’s being very fond of hunt¬ 
ing the nihilam . That is, this is 
how Leyden lias understood the 
passage, and P. de Oourteille has 
followed him. But it would appear 
from the passage before us that tas- 
qdwal according to A.F. means a 


particular kind of hunting and is 
not the name of any animal. Ap¬ 
parently it refers to the practice of 
driving game past a shelter or shoot¬ 
ing box. The Lucknow edition of the 
Akbarnama says in a note to the 
passage, at p. 238 that tasqawal is a 
Turki word and means a hunter who 
remains on the low ground in ambush. 
It may perhaps be connected with 
the Turcji qardival a hunter, or it 
may be Arabic and a derivative from 
and C& and mean one who 
feigns inactivity. Babar’s remark 
that his uncle took to the pursuit in 
the latter part of his life seems to 
imply that the sport was not of an 
active kind. In the Persian of Babar’s 
Mem., as given in the Bombay 
lithographed edition, nihilam appears 
as bahilam . 

{Since writing this note I have 
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been sent up the mountain to drive the deer down into the plain. 
When the deer came to the obstacles, the servants had been caught 
by the dog of carnal appetite, and as in their folly they thought 
only of His Highness’s tender years and boyish appearance, they 
had set themselves to eat and so did not slip the dogs in time. 
When he became aware of this, his inward sovereignty was aroused, 
and he issued an order that their necks should be bound with cords 
as if they were dogs, and they be led round the camp. He so sate 
on the masnad of severity that the old and experienced were amazed 
and placed the finger of surprise in their mouths. When this occur¬ 
rence came to the ears of His Majesty Jalianbaui, his heart was 
greatly delighted and he remarked that he would soon come to 
great sovereignty and attain everlasting dominion. 

Shah am Khan Jalair used to tell how one day His Majesty Jahan- 
bani bade hjm go and see what the new fruit of fortune’s springtide 
was doing. “When I went,” he said, “I found him lying down. 

His lustrous countenance was serene and he looked as if he were 
asleep. In truth ho was holding converse with the holy ones of 
heaven’s court (the angels). His blessed hand moved occasionally 
as is seen in the recuperative states of the lords of contemplation. 
From time to time there fell from his pearl-dropping tongue such 
expressions as “ God willing, I’ll bring the cream of earth’s surface 319 
under my sway and fulfil the desires of the sorrowful of the seven 
climes.” “ The Khan used to say that when he saw this condition 
and heard these words, he became amazed, and great awe fell upon 
him, so that he could not stand. He went aside and remained stupe¬ 
fied. Several times did he (Akbar) speak in this fashion. 

A laudable behaviour of His Highness at this time and one which 
'showed his lofty and farseeiug nature was that whenever any 
flatterers or black-hearted persons, who see nothing but their own 
personal loss or gain, or rather think their 1 loss is their gain, would 


found the word tusqawal in 

the Turkish-Persian dictionary of 
Mirza ‘All Bakht, and which is known 
as the Farhang Azafarl. This* dic¬ 
tionary is in the Mulla Firuz Library, 
Bombay, and is No. 27, p. 54 of 
Rehatsek’s catalogue. It explains 
tusqaival as the shutting up of a road. 


Tasqawal, or nihilam then was a 
kind of hunting analogous to “driv¬ 
ing” and was perhaps such a sport 
as Akbar is said to have engaged in 
at the Deer-tower of Fatehpur Slkrl. 

i Perhaps it should be zidn-x-diqar 
the loss of others, but all the MSS. 
seem to have Khud. 
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say “ May you soon be king of the seven climes” or “May you be 
the Lord of the Age” he would be much displeased and say “Those 
people in their little sense want to show themselves well wishers. 
God forbid that they know anything of the palace of well wishing! 
They are imagining evil for me in thinking of the decease of His 
Majesty JalianbanT, and are gathering my temporal good from my 
spiritual ill. Or rather they are casting trouble into the country of 
welfare and raising the head of sedition. For the spiritual and 
temporal good fortune of children lies in their hopes and wishes 
being always for the preservation of their august fatliei'S, and they 
wish them long life. For he who does not act rightly by his temporal 
God how shall he conduct himself properly towards his spiritual 
God ? ” Lot men admire the lofty understanding, the pure nature, 
and the right thinking of this spiritually and temporally great one 
(Akbar)! In fine, greatness and glory shone in every action of His 
Highness. What the matui*e and experienced attained to by thought 
and care, this cherished one of God’s glance acquired with small 
application in the beginning of his career. And eveiy knowledge 
and science that the learned and the studious gathered with diffi¬ 
culty, came into the hands of this exhibitor of wondrous powers 
without meditation or care. Ripe wisdom made the hope-eye of the 
world shine on beholding this light of the eyes of sovereignty, and 
made men exult in the firm wisdom and deep knowledge of this 
nursling of God. But till the time of the revelation of the Khildfat, 
it was veiled and hidden, and he passed his time under God’s protec¬ 
tion and free from the mischief of the deceit and treachery of ill- 
wishers. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

Expedition op His Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-asbyani" prom 
BihsOd against the Afghan clans,—amongst whom 

WAS THE AMBUSH OF M. KaMRAN’s STRIPES,- 

, i and pmght op the latter to India. 

When winter came to an end in the village of Bihsud and the 
violence of the cold^ was over; and when it was known that M. 
Kamran, with a few retainers, was spending his days amongst the 
Afghan cluns, most of the officers were of opinion that, as the MirzS 
had now no power of opposition, His Majesty should leave there a 
body of troops, and should proceed to Kabul. But a party of the 
far-seeing represented that as the weather was now temperate, it was 
advisable to attack and plunder the Afghans ; and that it was impro¬ 
per to return until this faction,—the material of strife and sedi¬ 
tion;—had been thoroughly subdued. Thus both M. Kamran who 
was secretly living amongst the tribe and who was making ready 
the constituents of dissension, would fall into their hands, and also, 
the root of the disturbers would be dug up. 

■His Majesty Jahanbani preferred this view, and guided by 
victory, mounted the steed of fortune in order to fall suddenly upon 
the clans and pour the dust of defeat on their heads. A number of 
impetuous heroes and wielders of the sword, such as Muhammad 
K^gn Jalair, SI. Muhammad Fawaq, Shaikh Bahlul, Sh§h Quli 
Naranji, were appointed under the leadership of SI. Husain Khan lo 
go forward in advance. The wind was very cold that night and the 
way was long, so they halted mid-way to ease their men and cattle. 
In the morning, they mounted and went on. 

As the tribes had scattered here and there, it was not known in 
which the Mirza was. In this time of perplexity, Maham f AIT QulT 
Khan and B&ba KhizurT who were on the way from M. Kamran to 
Malik Muhammad of Mandraur, fell into the hands of the royal 
servants. They asked in which tribe the Mirza was. Maham ‘Ali 
75 , 
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led the inquirers astray and indicated a tribe other than that in 
which the Mirza was. Baba said, “ He is frightened, he does not 
know what he is saying. The Mlrza is in such and such an encamp¬ 
ment and I will show the way.” The advance-guard reached the 
place at early dawn, attacked it, sent many to the abode of annihila¬ 
tion and captured a number of women and children. Some of the 
heroes entered the tent where the Mlrz§ was sleeping, and Sljah 
QulT NiranjI declares that he was one of them .and that there were 
two persons within. One of them was caught and the other con- 
321 trived to escape. In the morning, it was seen that the captive was 
Beg Muluk whom the Mlrza always kept in his sight, and that it 
was the Mirza who had gone out. Some of the vagabond Afghans, 
such as Shaikh Yusuf Kararan! and Malik Sang!, stood up to light 
and then flung the dust of disgrace on themselves by running away. 
Their goods fell into the hands of the royal servants. The victory 
was won before the arrival of the royal standards. The Mirza was 
not able to remain in those parts and went to India. 

When His Majesty's heart was freed from the business of 
chastising the rebellious and when, by God's favoux*, a great victory 
had been gained,—such as might be a preface to victories,—he left 
the district and returned to Bihsud. When it was ascertained that 
the Mirza had escaped, under circumstances befitting thankless 
ingrates, and had gone to India, His Majesty Jahaubani went to the 
BSgh-i-§afa 1 which is the delight of hearts and may be styled a cleanser 
(aafa-bakhsi) of the picture-gallery of the soul, and there made a 
festival with pomp and splendour. 

As the days were lengthening and there was the beginning of 
the splendour of spring and of the freshness of avenues ( Myiydbdn ) 
and of the delights of the heart opening streams, he sent a number 
of special individuals under charge of ‘All Quli of AndarSb to Kabul 
to fetch that spring-blossom, His Majesty the Shahinshah, together 
with the chaste ladies ; so that lie might, by beholding the wonders 
of early spring and by reading the pages of the rose-garden, gain 


i The Bagh-i-safa was at Car Bagh 
which is marked in maps as W. of 
Jalalabad and higher up the Kabul 
river. See Raverty, “ Notes on 


Afghanistan," p. 63, and Jarrett II. 
406. The Bagh-i-safa is distinct from 
the Bagh-i-wafa’. 
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admittance to the enclosure of recognition of the Divine artist and 
might lay the foundations of thanksgiving. 

Their Highnesses arrived in a short time, and His Majesty gave 
endless thanksgiving gifts, which are a means of attracting yet more 
favours from the true Benefactor. After a time of enjoyment, he 
proceeded in an auspicious hour, to Kabul. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

His Majesty the ShahinsbAh goes to Ghaznin, and exaltation 

OP THAT PLACE BY HI8 DWELLING THERE. 

As His Majesty Jakanbani perceived that the splendours of 
guidance and of capacity for affairs of His Majesty the Shahiushah 
were increasing daily, he determined, now that things were quieted, 
322 to separate him for a few days from his person in order that his 
greatness might be tested, that all might know his abilities, and also 
that lie might have practice in the art of rule. For whoever in 
his youthful years, and also when by himself, shall make prudence 
his guide, and show magnanimity in all his ways, and who shall, 
without pluming himself on his own grandeur, exercise justice and 
equity to the humble and needy, and he whom real union (with his 
parent or guardian) shall suffice and whom physical remoteness shall 
not make sad,—assuredly he it is who can become the Unique Pearl 
of the Khildfat. As the glories of such qualities were believed to 
be, or rather were known with certainty to be, written on the tablet- 
forehead of His Majesty the Shah inshah, he was sent to Ghaznin 
in the beginning of 959, (end of December, 1551). The Atlca Khan, 
Khw. Jalalu-d-din Mahmud and all the servants of M. Hindal 
were attached to him in this happy enterprise, the general manage¬ 
ment being with the Khwaja aforesaid. He spent six months there 
in vigilance and prosperity, and as spiritual and temporal supremacy 
was ever visible in him, right actions and laudable manners, such as 
are not seen in mature and experienced men, displayed themselves 
in this fortunate and happy-starred youth. And he was continually 
winning hearts by his right ways and his worship of the right. He 
always strove to comfort the distracted. He was always bent upon 
pleasing that class of men who expend themselves in the domain of 
privation and who, having girt up the loins of effort for the purifica¬ 
tion of manners and the knowledge of God, have taken the path 
of poverty and renunciation, turning aside from ease and sorrow, and 
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the praise and blame of worldlings, and concerning themselves solely 
with the Unique and Companionless One (God). 

At that time there was in Ghaznln Baba Bilas 1 who was one of the 
enthusiastic God-knowers and immersed in the sea of contemplation 
and who spent his days in the cell and the hermitage of obscurity. 

His Highness frequently went to see him. And that seer of the work¬ 
shop of holiness read temporal and spiritual supremacy in the 
lines of his forehead and congratulated him on his external and 
internal kingship, and gave him the good news of long life, and lofty 
distinctions. When it was near the time that he should obtain 
respite from the hunting and travelling in Ghaznln he, in accordance 
with an indication from His Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashyani, set 
about his return. The reason of his recal was that His Majesty 
Jahanbani was ever engaged in business in Kabul. All his time was 
divided and apportioned, and not a moment of night or day was 
spent in frivolities or idleness. But together with his dispensing 
of justice, and comforting the brokenhearted and surveying the 
work of the kingdom, he took pleasure in travel and field-sports. 

One day he had gone riding to Zama 2 which is one of the delightful 
villages of Kabul, and had accidentally fallen from his horse, and 
sustained bodily injuries. As prudence is closely associated with 323 
dominion, he, out of precaution and reflection on the end of things, 
sent a letter recalling His Majesty §Jjahinshah. By the happy in¬ 
fluence of his advent His Majesty attained a perfect recovery. 


1 A variant gives Pal as and this 
is the form used by Bayazld. He 
tells how Humayun unsuccessfully 
tried to evade the saint when he 
visited Ghaznln on his way to Qan* 
dahar; and how the saint questioned 


him about his having put Hajf Mu¬ 
hammad to death, Erskine MS. 
trs. p. 40. 

9 Called Zamzama at p. 260 last 
line. It lay N. of Kabul. 
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CHAPTER LY. 

Expedition of His Majesty JahAnbAnI Jannat-ashyanI to Bangash, 

AND CHASTISEMENT OF THE REBELLIOUS; REARING THE STANDARD OF 
INTENTION FOR INDIA; CAPTURE OF M. KaMRAN, AND 
RETURN TO KABUL, BTC. 

In the winter of the end of 959 (November, 1552), His Majesty 
Jahanbani determined upon proceeding to Bangash which is a winter- 
quarters for Kabul. The design of this expedition was both to 
chastise the rebels of that quarter, and also to recruit hie army. For 
the sake of auspiciousness, he took with him His Majesty the 
Skfihinsh&h, as beiug closely connected with hie good fortune, and 
proceeded towards Gardiz and Bangash. The Afghans received 
proper punishment, and their goods fell into the hands of the 
soldiery. The first tribe attacked was the ‘Abdu-r-rahmanf, 1 
the last was the Barmazid. Fath Sfcah 2 Afghan,—who in his folly 
and unwisdom thought himself wise and led others astray,—fled 
from the onset of the victorious army, and on his way fell in with 
Mun‘im Khan and a body of troops who were marching to join the 
king. All his goods and chattels came into the hands of the soldiery 
and he was wounded and forced to take flight. During this turmoil 
the delegates ( wxikald’) of SI. Adam Gakhar, the chief of the Gakhar 
clan, arrived with a letter and were graciously received. The con¬ 
tents of the letter were that M. Kamran had come in distress to his 
territory; that SI. Adam, in whose head was the breath of loyalty, 
did not wish the Mirza to spend his days in this vagabond fashion; 
that if His Majesty would come, he would produce the Mirza in order 
that the latter might make amends for his crimes and become a 


1 Jarrctt II. 407. 

5 Krskine says that he was reputed 
to belong to the CiTagh-kaafa (lamp 


extinguishing) sect. This is derived 
from Bayizld (62a), who adds that 
he lived in Tlrah, 
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servant of dominion’s threshold; and tliat SI. Adam himself would 


also do homage. 

Bo it known that the Gfakhars are a numerous clan and that 
they live between the Bihat (Jehlam) and the Indus. In the time of 
SI. Zaimi-l-'abidhi of Kashmir, there came a Ghaznin officer, named 
Malik Kid, 1 a kinsman of the ruler of Kabul, and took this country 324 
by force from the possession of the Kashmiris. He was succeeded 
by his son, Malik Kal§n, and he again by his son Bir (or Pir)/• 
After him came Tatar Khan who had much contest with §tber Khan 
and his son, Salim Khan. He regarded himself as attached to His 
Majesty’s family, for at the time when His Majesty Geti-sitani Firdiis- 
makani conquered India, he entered his service and did good work. 

He was especially devoted in the war with Bana Sanka. He had two 
sons, SI. Sarang and SI. Adam. After Sarang the headship of the 
tribe fell to SI. Adam. The sons of Sarang Karr.al Khan and S'aid 
Khan submitted but were secretly disaffected. Jogi Khan, a con¬ 
fidential Servant of M. Kiimrau, arrived with as SI. Adam’s ambassador 
and tendered a petition from the Mirza, full of smooth and baseless 
words. 

Abu’-i-fazl, the writer of this compendium of wisdom, and the 
chronicler of the deeds of this noble family, has his mind fixed on 
the history of His Majesty the S3h§hinab5h and on the diffusion of 
information concerning his glorious rule. It is to satisfy the thirsty 
readers of this precious chronicle that he lias given,—as a side- 
piece,—an account of the lofty line from Adam down till now, which 
is the era of the heir of the universe. It is indispensable to tell 
briefly the evil acts of M. Kamran and of his receiving retribution 
therefor by his own acts. 3 4 * Although the dignity of this noble record 
is too exalted for the entry of such matters, yet in order to complete 
the narrative, it is impossible to avoid treating of the low as well as 
of the high. 

Let it not be hidden from the listeners to these strange occur¬ 
rences,—every one of which is a sermon from a sacred pulpit,—that 
when that morning, as has been related, M. Kfimran was defeated 
and escaped with a thousand risks from the hands of the swordsmen. 


i Blochmann 456. 8 A.F. means that he was blinded 

4 The Gakhars say Tat Sr was because he had blinded others, 

grandson of Bir and son of Pilu. 
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he was unable to remain in any one place. From the rain of his 
understanding,—the fruit of ingratitude,—and notwithstanding 
reverses, each of which might have guided him to the highway of 
auspiciousness,—he did not submit himself to a master so gracious 
and forgiving, when the dust of remorse and repentance should have 
covered his face and when he should havo come, with shame and 
apology, to kiss the threshold and atone for his crimes,—but he, the 
destined pervert, went off to India for the purpose of presenting 
himself before Salim Khan, son of gher Khan, (who in addition to 
inborn ingratitude, had his brain perturbed by the wine of in¬ 
souciance and the ferment of pride), and to obtain from him auxi¬ 
liaries for his disloyalty. Good God! what kind of reason had he 
325 to go to his deadly foe to compass the ruin of so great a friend ? 
Why should he submit to indignities to this end? and wish him 
(Salim) to assist him to contend with his benefactor! 1 To sum up; 
evil thoughts brought the Mirza to this, and with a few followers, 
he took the road to India. From the neighbourhood of the Khaibar, 
he sent ghab Bndagli Khan to Salim Khan who was in Ban, 1 a town 
of the Panjab. The Mirza’s ambassador arrived there and performed 
his mission. Salim Khan perceived that the success of the Mirza’s 
wishes was beyond his (Salim’s) power and therefore dissembled. 
He sent some money for expenses by the envoy and arranged that 
he (Kamran) should wait where he was, and he promised to send 
him help, and to assign him an income. Before the ambassador had 
returned to the Mirza, Ali Muhammad Asp also was sent to Salim Khan. 
To sum up this long story, which might better have been shortened;— 
when the Mirza arrived within four kos of Ban, Salim Khan sent 
his own son, Aw§z Khan, Maulana ‘Abdu-l-lah of Sultanpiir and a 
number of his officers to welcome him. The Mirza was received by 
the Afghan leader (i.e., Salim) in a manner unfitting for enemies or 
street-dogs. 2 His companions were Baba Jujak, Mulla Sljafai, BSba 


l The Bin of Erskine. Perhaps 
it is Bain in the Bannu country 
which is marked in Thoburn’s map. 
It lies south of Edwardesabad. See 
too Jarrett II. 393. Raverty (Notes, 
etc., p. 354), mentions Ban as 19 miles 
north-east of SlSlkot and 8 miles 

south-west of Jammu. It is on the 


east bank of the Cenab. There is a 
“ Bone ” in the Salt Range. (Wan¬ 
derings of a Naturalist, Adams, 
p. 134). 

8 Text 325. See Erskine II. 408 
for an account of Kamran’s humi¬ 
liating reception. 
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a‘Id Qibcaq, Sjjali Budagh, 1 ‘Alain Sjiah, Rahman Quli Khan, Salih 
diwdna, Haji Yusuf, ‘Ali Muhammad Asp, Tamartash, Ghalib Khan, 
Abdal Kuka and many other broken men whose names had better 
not be given. As the acts of ingrates and the thoughts of the 
unfaithful are not for good and meet with disaster in the end, 
whatever happened to them was the consequence of their actions. 

The Mirza was disgusted with the bad manners of this ignorant crew 
(■ i.e ., the Afghans) and continually reproached Shah Budagh in private, 
who had instigated him to come. 

When Salim Khan’s mind was at rest about the affairs of the 
Panjab, he set off for Dihli, taking the Mirza with him under false 
promises. He kept saying that he would let him go but did not do 
so. His idea was to imprison him in one of the strong forts of 
India. When the Mirza perceived how things were, and that there 
was no hope of assistance nor of his own release, he resolved to 
escape. He sent Jogi Khan, his trusted servant, to Raja Bakhu who 
was twelve Jcos from Maciwara and asked for help. The Raja received 
the messenger kindly and promised his protection. One day when 
Salim Khan had crossed the Maciwara river, the Mirza left Yusuf 326 
aftdbcl in his (Kamran’s) sleeping suit and arranged with Baba Sa‘id 
to go on for a long time reciting something so that it might be sup¬ 
posed the Mirza was lying down. He himself changed his clothes 
and put a veil over his face and then went out by the enclosed side 
and hastened to the refuge which had been agreed upon. The Raja 
gave him a proper reception and when it was reported that an army 
was coming to search for him, sent him on to the Raja of Kahlur 
whose was the safest place in the neighbourhood. He too, from fear 
of enemies, sent the Mirza on, giving him a guide to Jammu. But 
the Raja of Jammu from the cautiousness of a landholder, would not 
allow him to enter his territory. Dismayed and confused, the Mirza 
went off to Mankot. There he was almost captured, and again 
changing his apparel, he went on, in woman’s garb, towards Kabul, 
in the company of an A fgh an horse-dealer. Meditating evil, he went 
to SI. Adam Gakhar thinking that perhaps he might induce the 
Grakhar tribe to act with him and to do things which ought not to be 
done. But SI. Adam approved of loyalty. He kept the Mirza, by 

1 Blochmann 371. See also Raverty “ Notes on Afghanistan,” 359. 
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various pretexts, under surveillance and sent to represent tho matter 
at the sublime Court. Tho Mirza also, when he saw disappointing 
indications in the behaviour of the -tribe, was compelled to adopt 
feline ways and to send a petition, as already stated. Though he 
tried to induce the Gakhars to join hitn, he had no success. Ho did not 
trouble himself about escaping because he had no refuge; moreover 
owing to the guard kept over him and to his own fatigue, he saw 
that it would be difficult to get away. He was obliged to subsist 
with this people and he learnt that every harmful thought becomes 
null and void which is entertained by the ill-wisher to a dominion 
adorned by the Divine splendour and safe-guarded by its protection; 
and that such an ill-wisher sinks into eternal punishment. 

When the envoy of SI. Adam had represented the state of affairs, 
His Majesty determined to make an expedition into India as far as the 
Gakliar country. He sent Khw. Jalalu-d-din Mahmud to guard and 
govern Kabul and marched on himself, taking the Shahinshali with 
him, for the furtherance of good fortune. He bound the. girdle of 
determination on tho waist of energy that he might end the affair 
of M. Ktimrau and ease the world from his strife and sin. When 
the standards of victory reached the Indus, ho sent Qazi Hamid, 
the chief judge of the victorious camp, to SI. Adam, requesting his 
presence. He also sent the Mirza sage counsel and exhortations, to the 
effect that he should scour from his heart the rust of opposition and 
discord. When later, he crossed the Indus, there was no sign of SI. 
Adam who apparently was affected by the misplaced apprehensions 
of a landholder. His Majesty despatched Mun'im Khan to soothe 
him and bring him in. He also sent a few words to the Mirza such 
as might guide him to fortune. Miin'im Khan was moreover to 
ascertain from their actions and manners what were their secret 
thoughts and to report accordingly. He displayed his abilities and 
after cajolery and stratagem, SI. Adam brought the Mirza and did 
homage near Parhala. His Majesty gave a feast which was kept up 
all night. Spite of so many crimes,—reach one deserving condign 
punishment,—M. Kamran was encompassed with favour's. All loyal 
officers and prudent well-wishers represented that though the kind¬ 
ness and benevolence of His Majesty always required that in his 
Court, the mantle of pardon should clothe great criminals,—yet 
foresight and firmness demanded that the oppressor and injurer of 
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ind should receive his deserts, so that the dust of wickedness 
might he wiped from the face of men’s safety. Fore-casting care 
made it proper that the outward appeasement of one man,—and he 
an ill-wisher,—should not be preferred to the satisfaction of many 
distinguished loyalists. What shock would there be to the wall of 
justice if, to bind up the broken-hearted and heal the wounds of 
lacerated breasts, the portrait of a tyrant were erased from the 
world’s picture-gallery ? Especially when this course involved 
thousands of advantages. The obliteration of this worthless figure 
would be in every way pleasing to God and in accordance with 
general laws. Such ingratitude and rebellion were not of the 
character to give hope of security or to permit his actions to be re¬ 
garded as not done. The matter had passed beyond bounds; it 
could no longer be coped with (.tdqathd idq shuda). It was advisable 
for him and for all that he should become a traveller to the world of 
non-existence, that so God’s creatures might be saved from thousands 
of ills and the record of his deeds become no blacker. People’s 
goods had long been subject to plunder and rapine through the tur¬ 
moils of this wicked rebel: their property and honour had gone to 
the winds of strife and the lives of so many men had been valued 
as dust; and the jewel of sincerity,—which is the neck-ornament of 
the virtues,—had been lost in the mists of trouble. Now the proper 
course was to release such a man from the claws of final retribution 328 
and to give mankind tranquillity, under the shadow of justice. 

His Majesty JahanbanI looked to the wisdom and benevolence of 
the Causer of causes (God), and declined to engage in this affair. 
(Nor would he believe) that the world-adorning Initiator would, in 
spite of his omnipotence, make a man so unutterable, ( i.e ., as M. 
Kamran). Besides taking this profound view, his discerning eye 
approved of the admonitions of His Majesty Geti-sitaiil Firdus-makanl 
and would not agree to the proposition. His officers, who had wit¬ 
nessed the various bloodsheds and strife caused by this insolent 
shedder of blood,—were again firm in their request ; they took 
legal opinions which were attested by the law-officers; and they 
brought a paper signed by the great of realm and religion and laid 
it before His Majesty. These documents His Majesty sent to M. 
Kamran who having read the record of his deeds and the punishment 
(proposed), returned the message that those who to-day had put their 
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seals for his death, were the men who had brought him to this 
pass. The spirit of clemency moved His Majesty and, spite of the 
general insistance and of the existence of so many reasons, would 
not let him shed the Mirza’s blood. At length for the general wel¬ 
fare, a special order was issued and they deprived the Mlrza of .sight. 
‘All Dost bdrbegi (master of the ceremonies), Saiyid Muhammad Pakna 
and Ghulam ‘All sha§h-angasht 1 were told off for this duty. 

They entered the Mirza’s tent. He thought they had come to 
kill him and at once ran at them with his fists. ‘AH Dost said, 
“ Mirza, compose yourself : the order is not for death. Why are you 
agitated? As justice demands,—for you blinded Saiyid ‘All 2 and 
many other innocent persons,—you will behold in your own eyes the 
retaliation thereof.” On hearing this, the Mlrza agreed to submit to 
the royal commands and endured the insertion of the needle. They 
blinded both his eyes,—the sentinels of a seditious heart. These 
loyal servants took the precaution of using the lancet many times. 
The Mlrza being thankful that his life was spared, uttered no 
remonstrance. With his natural kindness, His Majesty expressed his 
regrets and marched onwards. Many affectionate and loving words 
rose to his lips. This catastrophe occurred in the end of 960 (Nov.- 
Dee., 1553). Khw. Muhammad Muman of Faraukhud 3 found the 
chronogram, nlshtar (lancet) ■=960). 

On the same day, the Mlrza sent to Mun'im Khan to request him 
by all means in his power, to obtain for him from His Majesty the 
services of Beg Muluk. The petition was at once granted and Beg 
Muluk was sent. The Mlrza,—owing to the gyeat 'affection he boro 
329 him,—took his hands and placing them over his own sightless eyes, 
recited this verse ;— 

Though a veil be drawn over my eyes, 

I behold thee with the eye which has oft seen thy face. 

After this occurrence, His Majesty set off to chastise the 
.Jiinuha 4 who were vagabonds and impediments of the road. The 



1 i e., six-fingered or -toed. 


Samarkand. See too Blochmann 
434». 


2 Kamran did this at Tirl after 
returning from Sind and before 
capturing Ghaznin. 


* Blochmann 456)t. They inhabited 
the Salt Range. Their proper name 
is Janju'ah. 


3 Text 328. Farakhud is men¬ 

tioned by Yaqut as a village near 
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Wretched rebels slipped their necks from the collar of obedience 
and were killed fighting with the heroes of victory. Khw. Qiisim 
Mahdl and others of the army of fortune attained the glory of 
martyrdom. 

His mind being at rest about this affair, His Majesty resolved 
to go to Kashmir, an intention he bad cherished for years. His 
officers thought it inadvisable and abused Kashmir, likening it to a 
well 1 or prison, in order to induce the holy heart to renounce the 
enterprise, for, they said, “ The noise of the march of the army of 
fortune has caused commotion in India and Salim Khan is coming to 
the Pan jab with great preparation; whilst on our side, there has been 
no due preparation.” “ If we go forward and the Afghan army 
approach us, how can we pass it and go on to Kashmir ? Perhaps the 
Kashmiri affair will be a long one and if so and black-hearted 
Afgh ans secure the passes, what will be the end of it ? The proper 
thing is to give up the idea of the expedition and to return to Kabul 
now that the traitor has been removed from our midst. When mili¬ 
tary preparations have been made, we will set the foot of courage in 
the stirrup of energy and by the might of daily-waxing success, 
shall easily destroy the Afghans.” His Majesty heard these words, 
and gave them no heed but despatched His Majesty the Shdhinshdh 
with many officers to protect Kabul and turned his own rein towards 
Kashmir and desired to set forth. Acting on the evil teaching of 
their huckster-natured officers,—who looked to nothing but their 
own profit,—most of the servants and soldiers left their masters and 
set out for Kabul. Except officers, none remained to serve His 
Majesty. By this shameful conduct,—far removed from the path of 
loyalty and obedience,—the composure of the noble soul was dis¬ 
turbed. He ordered the trusty by all means to turn back the men 
and not to hesitate, if necessary, to put any to death. Meanwhile he 
sought an omen from the glorious Koran. It chanced that the story 
of the faithful .Joseph came up. Tliege who had leave to speak, set 
themselves to explain this and considered it carefully. Khw. Husain 
of Merv submitted that what had been said about Kashmir,— viz., 
that it was like a well or a prison,—was true; for the story of Joseph 
names both these things. 


330 


i Alluding to its girdle of mountains. 
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When disunion showed itself amongst those with liim, His 
Majesty, being compelled to abandon his intention, moved towards 
Kabul. When he was encamped on the Indus, M. Kamran petitioned 
to be allowed to go to the Hijaz. As His Majesty was now desirous 
of giving him pleasure, he consented. On the night of dismissing 
the Mirza L on his journey, he went with a number of chosen followers 
to his quarters. After paying due respects, the Mirza recited this 
verse. 2 

The fold of the poor man's turban brushes the sky, 

When the shadow of a monarch like thee falls on his head. 

Later on, this verse was on his tongue ;— 

Whatever comes on my life from thee is cause for thanks,— 

Be it shaft of cruelty or dagger of tyranny. 


Although the second couplet inclines to thanks, a critic can 
see that it runs over with censure. His Majesty who was a world of 
compassion and gentleness, took no heed of this but expressed 
commiseration. With his inspired tongue he said, “ He who knoweth 
secrets and things hidden, is aware how much ashamed I am of this 


thing which did not come about 

a A.F.’s account of this interview 
seems to be taken from Bayazid 
(I.O. MS. 646.) but though he is often 
a servile copyist, he is rarely quite , 
an accurate one. As I understand 
Bayazld, Kamran said, “ If people 
consider that His Majesty has dealt 
kindly with me, 1 attest the fact (si,Z 
Icardam ). Possibly a negative has 
slipped out here for it would be more 
to the point if Kamran said ," Should 
people think His Majesty has not 
dealt kindly by me, 1 attest the con¬ 
trary.” A.F. makes Kamran say, u If 
I were innocent, I would take the 
opportunity of this visit to attest 
my innocency,” The text has bahal 
kardami, “ I would absolve him : ” 

, and this is Erskine’s reading of the 
passage. (A.N. MS. trs.). But after 


with my goodwill. 3 Would that 


referring to Bayazid and other 
sources, it seems to me that sijl 
and nob bahal is written. This 
agrees with the context; “Were 1 
innocent, I would take advantage of 
this public opportunity to assert the 
fact, bub I well know I am guilty 
It will be observed that Erskine 
renders the passage differently in 
his History (II. 417) and in his MS. 
trs. 

2 Imitated from the Gulistan III. 
19. Blochmann quotes the lines 
(179). 

3 I do not feel sure of the mean¬ 
ing, but I think that Humayun was 
gently hinting that as Kamran, when 
in power, had blinded several people, 
he might, if successful against his 
brother, have blinded Humayun 
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you had clone it to me ere this happened.” The Mirza woke from the 
slumber of negligence and comprehended both the measure of his 
crimes and the extent of the princely mercies. He fell into a state of 
shame and supplication and asked Haji Yusuf what persons were 
present. Haji Yusuf named them, viz., Tardi Beg Khan. Mun‘im 
Khan, Babfis Beg, Khw. Husain 1 of Merv/ Mir ‘Abdal-hai, Mir 
‘Abdu-l-lah, Kb an jar Beg and ‘Arif Beg. The Mirza said, “Friends, 
be ye all witnesses that if I knew myself innocent, I would assert 
the fact at this time of distinction when His Majesty visits me; but 
I am certain I was worthy of death. He has granted me life and has 
given me leave to depart to the Hijaz. For the beneficence and 
favour of His Majesty, I offer a thousand thanks because he has not 
exacted retribution commensurate with my wickedness and mis¬ 
conduct.” After this he passed on to recommendations for his 331 
children. His Majesty gladly promised to care for them. Having 
encompassed the Mirza with kingly favours, he bade him adieu. It 
had been stipulated that the Mirza should not lament in the presence 
and he therefore restrained himself, but, as soon as His Majesty had 
gone towards his own tent, he wept and lamented. 

Next day an order was issued that any of the Mlrza’s servants 
who wished to accompany him, might do so. No one came forward. 
Those who had boasted of their affection, abandoned it. Calma 
kuka/—(who by his perfect loyalty and fidelity to His Majesty the 
Shdhinshah obtained the title of Khan ‘Alam and who gave his life 
for his benefactor and the master of mortals, as will be told in its 
place),—was standing there. He was His Majesty's table-servant 
( safarci ) and the recipient of royal favour. His Majesty Jahanbfinl 
asked him whether he would go with the MirzS, or stay with him. 

The excellence of Court service and the abundance of royal favour 
notwithstanding, he preferred the path of fidelity to temporal de¬ 
lights and answered, “I see that it befits my position 3 to serve the 
Mirza in his dark days of helplessness and black nights of loneliness.” 


Chalmers translates, “ Would that 
I had been the sufferer and you the 
author of the evil.*' 

1 See Badaoni III. 176, for account 
of this poet and also Tabaqat-i-ak&ari, 
Luck. ed. 396. Nigamu-d-din says 


he was son of a vizier and died in 
Kabul. 

* Blochmann 378. 

3 He was son of Hanidam a foster- 
brother of Kamran, so that his fide¬ 
lity was to the “ milk-brotherhood.” 
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His Majesty who was the touch-stone of knowledge of men and their 
accurate balance, highly approved of his faithfulness and though 
he set value on his services, he let him go. He made over to him 
the money and goods fixed upon for the expenses of the journey 
and sent him to the Mirza. Beg Muluk, notwithstanding his close 
connection with the Mlrza went with him some stages only and then 
returned,—a proceeding exceedingly disapproved by His Majesty 
and, notwithstanding external agreeableness, 1 he became disregarded. 

The Mlrza went by the Indus to Tatta and thence to his destina¬ 
tion (Mecca). He performed the pilgrimage three times, and on the 
11th ZPl-hijja, 964 (5th. Oct., 1557), at Mecca, 2 he was borne away 
to non-existence, uttering these words, in response to the Divine call, 
“ Here I am for Thee.” 3 

As the series of words about M. Kamran has now been folded 
up, I hasten to my proper subject, and record that, as the evil 
Afghans had destroyed the fort at Bikram, known as Peshawur, 
where His Majesty was encamped, he determined to rebuild it and 
leaving a body of his well-wishers in it, to proceed to Kabul :—for 
the completion of this fort would be the beginning of the conquest 
of India. The officers wanted to get back to Kabul and were un¬ 
willing on any account soever to delay in this place. His Majesty 
Jahanbam set himself energetically to the task and in a short time, 
had the fort rebuilt. Pahlwan Dost mir barr divided the work, 
according to orders, amongst the officers and it was soon finished. 

332 Sikandar Khan Uzbak was left in charge and His Majesty moved 
towards Kabul. 

Later on, the Afghans made a great attack on the fort but 
Sikandar Khan defended it manfully, and they were repulsed. In 


l Baqabul-i-suratiki dasht, mardud- 
i-na%arha sjiud* This is from Baya¬ 
rd, 65a whose words are u an bi 
8a*adat Beg Muluk , cand manzil ki 
hamrdh’i-mirzd raft , b% rukhsat judd 
sfauda amid in bawajudd-maqbuli 
mardud-i-khassu ‘amm 9]iud. It 
would seem from text I. 363 that he 
must have afterwards repented and 
goneupon the pilgrimage. 


2 li* Minna in text, that being a 
valley in Mecca. The three hajj will 
be those of 961-963. That of 964 
could not have been completed. See 
Asiatic Quarterly Eeview, July, 1899, 
p. 164. 

3 See Hughes* Dictionary of Islam 
s.v. talbiyah . Labbaik may be said 
to correspond to Colonel Newcomb's 
Ad8um . 
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the beginning of 961 (Dec., 1553), Kabul was made glorious by tlio 
arrival of His Majesty. The ladies came to wait upon him and 
offered congratulations. He however said that congratulations had 
their proper place and that the affair of M. Kamran was not one 
for congratulation because it was as if he had struck at his own 
eyes. Gracious letters were issued to tlio officers. One was sent 
also to 'Abdu-r-rashTd, ruler of Kashghar, who had all along been 
mindful of kinship and amicably disposed. The letter told what 
had occurred and was sent by prudent hands. While His Majesty 
was superintending affairs of state and distributing rewards and 
punishments, a son was born to him from the chaste womb of Mah 
Jujak Begam, in this year, on the night of Wednesday, 15tli 
JumadaT-awwal (19th April, 1554), and after the passing of two dang 1 
of the sign Sagittarius. His Majesty named him Muhammad Hakim. 
As the chronograms 2 of his birth were both AbuM-mafakhir and 
AbuM-fazail, he received both patronymics ( lcanyat ). The gates of 
joy were opened and thanks were rendered to God. At about the 
same time, Khanish Begam, daughter of Jujuq M. of Khwarizm, 
gave birth to a son whom they named Ibrahim SI. He soon went to 
the blessed country (‘dlam-i~qad$). 

Ve 7 *se. 

He was a flash from high heaven : 

Birth and death touched. 


* Apparently meaning one-third of 
a degree. 


8 Both names yield 961 (1554). 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

His Majesty JahAnbanI’s Journey to Qandahar and his return 

THEREFROM. 

In the beginning of the winter of this year. His Majesty deter¬ 
mined to go to Qandahar rather than to India, as a number of strife- 
mongers had made false representations about Bairam Khan. Ac¬ 
cordingly he went there. The government of Kabul was entrusted 
to ‘All Quli Khan of Andarab, and the Divine nursling, eye-pupil of 
333 tho Khildfat, prop of glory, His Majesty the Shahinshah accompanied 
his father as far as Ghaznin. Tho prince’s vakils, who were in charge 
of Ghaznin, were assiduous in discharging the duties of hospitality. 
When the royal standards moved onwards from Ghaznin, the prince 
returned to Kabul. Bairam Khan recognised the advent of tho king 
as a great favour and returned thanks for it, with a heart full of 
loyalty, he did homage at the village of §horandam, ten 1 leagues out 
from Qandahar, and His Majesty was convinced that the reports 
about him were not true. He arrived at Qandahar in an auspicious 
hour. Splendid feasts were held. Among the distinguished servants 
pi*esent there were Shall Abu’l-ma‘5li, Mun'irn Khan, Khizr Khw. 
Khan; Muhibb ‘Ali Khun, (son of) Mir Khalifa, Ism‘all Duldai and 
Haidar Muhammad akhta-bogi. Of the Ahl-i-Sa‘adat (learned or 
literary men) there were Khw. Husain of Merv, Maulana ‘Abdu-1- 
bSqi the $adr and others. Bairam Khan neglected no punctilio of 
civility and the whole winter was spent in Qandahar in enjoyment. 
And during this time, whatever was necessary for the king’s privy 
purse, was all defrayed by Bairam Khan. He had all the court 
servants brought into the houses of his own servants, where their 
entertainment was provided for. All this time His Majesty Jahan- 
binl enjoyed sensual and mental recreations 8 and pleasures spiritual 
aud temporal and had feasts and entertainments and visited the 

J Some MSS. read “ two leagues.” its meanings, walking about in 
a Tanaemhat which has for one of gardens. 
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hermitages of dervishes and the cells of pure religion.ists, and distri¬ 
buted largesse in accordance with their conditions. Among others, 
he frequently visited Maulana Zainu-d-dlii Mahmud Kamdngar 1 (the 
bow-maker) who was one of the determined opponents of sensuality, 
and holy words were spoken on both sides. There were conversa¬ 
tions about the attainment of desires in time and etornity. 

Khw. GhazT, who had gone on an embassy tq Persia and had 
come to Qandahar with presents before His Majesty had arrived there, 
returned to employment and was, on account of his meritorious 
services, raised to the lofty office of dlwan. About the same time 
Mu'azzam 2 SI. came from Zamln-Dawar and entered into service. 
Mihtar Qara, "who was one of the trusted followers of Muhammad 334 
Khan of Herat also came with valuable offerings and was received 
into service. He brought representations of fidelity and was en¬ 
compassed with favours. And for the sake of the State and far the 
delight of hearts, he had a qamargha hunt in the ^^^^niood of 
ShSrandam. This pleased the officers and His Majesty took an omen 
from it for the capture of his desires. 

One of the evil things which happened in Qandahar was the 
killing of §her 'All Beg by Shah AbiVl-ma'alf. A brief account of 
the affair is, that about this time, 13her 'All Beg, the father of Qara 
Beg mir shikar , came without leave from Shah Tahmasp, the ruler of 
Persia, and entered the royal service. Shah Abii’l-ma'all, being 
intoxicated by Court-favour and by his honours and courage, set his 
foot outside the circle of moderation, and did extravagant things. 

And as the evil bigotry of rebellious people had damaged the brain 
of his faith, he frequently and openly said in the court of His 
Majesty JahanbanT, that he would kill this heretical fellow. Out of 
the favour he bore him, His Majesty regarded this as a pleasantry 
and gave no heed to the matter. At length, Abu’l-ma'ali, being 
drunk with the wine of bigotry, one night attacked that stranger and 
poured his blood upon the ground ! His Majesty was much displeased, 
but the close, though superficial relationship 3 was a veil of faults and 
prevented him from punishing the evil deed. 


1 Blochmann, 539. Badaoni III. 
151. The fullest account of him 
is at Badaoni I. 455. The saint 
really was a maker of bows. He 


was a native of Bahada in Khu¬ 
rasan. 

3 Humayun’s brother-in-law. 

3 Humay an called him “ son.” 
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When the excellent loyalty of Bairam Khan was made clear and 
it became apparent to all that his foot was firm in the path of 
obedience and good service, His Majesty confirmed him in the gov¬ 
ernment of Qandahar which it had been his recent intention to give 
to Munfim Khan. He took Zamln-Dawar from Khw. Mu'azzam and 
gave it to Bahadu r Khan, the brother of ‘All Qull Khan. His mind 
being now at re.st about the affairs of his kingdom, he returned to 
Kabul with the intention of conquering Hindustan. He gave leave 
of absence to Bairam Khan in order that he might make prepara¬ 
tions for this expedition and join him as soon as possible. His 
Majesty took Wall Beg 1 and Haji Muhammad Sistani with him 
because people were continually telling tales of thenr and putting 
together the materials of strife. Hear Ghaznin, he was met by His 
Majesty the SiuVnMlhali and it was a meeting like the conjunction 2 
of favourable danelts. Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas and Atka 
Khan 'Shamsu-d-din-V and many others did homage and at the end 
of 961 (Oct., 15(54), Kabul received celestial glory by liis advent. 

335 At this time, Mun'irn Khan was raised to the office of guardian 
of His Majesty the Shahinshah. Though, from use and wont, His 
Majesty gave the name of guardian (atdllq) to the elder man, yet in 
reality he sent him like a child, to learn wisdom from that exhibitor 
of universal reason. Mun'im Khan returned thanks to Heaven for 
this great gift and prepared a glorious feast. He also tendered fit¬ 
ting gifts and arranged the materials of his own exaltation. In this 
year, Ulugh Beg, the son of Halhal SI. arrived on the part of the 
ruler of Persia, and tendered gifts which were a cause of increasing 
joy. His Majesty continually looked after the administration of 
justice and also engaged himself in preparations for the conquest of 
Hindustan. At this time one of the dervishes who was famous in 
foreign lauds ( wilayat ) had sent a pair of boots as a gift: His Majesty 
Jahanbani said that he drew an omen from these boots favourable to 
the conquest of Hindustan for it was a common saying that Turkistan 
is the head, Khurasan the breast and Hindustan the foot (of the 


1 Blochmann, 374 and 518. Wall 
Bog was apparently a grand-nephew 
of Haji Muhammad Koka. 

* An allusion to Amir Khusrnu’s 


poem on the meeting of Kaikubad 
and his father, Nasiru-d-dlu. Elliot 
Ill. 524. 
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world). He said this omen was like that mentioned by His Majesty 
Sfihib-qiram, viz., that in the year in which he moved from Transox- 
iana to conquer Khurasan and when he arrived at Andarkhul, a village 
in which lived a dervish named Sangl Ata 1 who was famous for purity 
of heart and for his miracles,—His Majesty Sahib-qirani w’ent to 
visit him. By way of already-made (via ha%ar) breakfast, the 
dervish placed before him the breastbone of a sheep. His Majesty 
(Timur) observed to his courtiers that he drew an omen, from this 
breast, for the conquest of Khurasan because Khurasan was called 
the breast of the world. 

Bairam Khan arrived on the day following the feast of Ramzan 
(the ‘Id, —2nd Shawwal,—31st August). His Majesty, for the sake 
of giving greater pleasure and out of the affection he bore him, had 
the feast repeated and gave an entertainment more splendid than 
that of the ‘Id. On this joyful day, which was made the test day 
for horsemen and dextrous archers, the royal cavalier of the plain of 
fortune and nursling of the spring of glory, to wit. His Majesty the 
Shahanshah, felt disposed to engage for a time in shooting* at the 
qabaq and to show his archer’s skill to the generality and thus to lead 
them on the way of devotion. The first time he aimed at the* qabaq , 2 —. 
which experienced marksmen had failed to hit,—his arrow struck the 
ligature of the golden ball. At this all the people shouted. Such a 
thing appeared wonderful to the superficial, but what marveiVwas there 
in it to those who have beheld with awakened eyes the real spectacle 336 
of the mysteries of the lord of the world. How is it strange that he 
who is a mine of substantial wonders, should display external 
marvels? Bairam Khan composed an excellent ode on His Majesty’s 


1 Tlio Zafamama, (Bib. Jnd. ed. I. 
310) gives the name of the dervish 
as Baba Sanku. See also Petit de 
la Croix's trs. ed, 1722, II. 315. The 
occurrence took place at Andarjchui 
west of Balkh. The dervish did not 
exactly place the bone before Timur 
as a md ha$ari, for he flung it at 
Timur's head. A.F. speaks of the 
story as having been told by TlmQr. 
In Timur’s Memoirs (trs. Stewart, 
p. 38) there is an allusion to an 


omen taken from a sheep boncj but 
nothing about a saint. Nor indeed 
is it necessary to regard A/F. as 
referring to the persona? Memoirs. 
His words ,—an tafd'uli lei Hazrat 
$dhib-qiranT farmuda budand may 
mean only " the omen which Timur 
explained." 

2 For account of this sport see 
Babar's Mems. Erskine, 21n. and 
Yullers s.v. 
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gafra^-shooting and presented it at tiie feast. The opening couplet is 
as follows;— 

Thine arrow has snatched the fastening of the ball from the 
crook: 1 

It has made the curve like a meteor grazing the Pleiades. 

During this time of enjoyment when the thought of the con¬ 
quest of Hindustan was lighting up the hearts of loyal servants,— 
petitions came from the faithful in Hindustan and brought to the 
royal ears news of the death of Salim §hah and of the confusion of 
the country. 


1 The kajak is the wooden crook 
which in the game of qabaq-s hooting 
was attached to the pole and on 
which balls of gold or silver, or 
gmirds were suspended. Bairam’s 
verses- are quoted, with variation, 
in the Bc£hdr-i-‘ajam 8.v. kajak. The 
second lino of the couplet is obscure. 
Amongst ot hers, hilal has the mean¬ 
ings of the '.young moon and of a 
spear-point: I presume it also may 
mean an ari;ow. Indeed hildli 
means a crescent-headed arrow. 
The Luckriow editor understands by 
hilal , the half-moon of the thumb 
nail which is contiguous to the 
thumb-start ( zihgir ) of archers. The 


surat-i-garwm of the couplet he 
explains as being the balls of the 
qabaq, —for it seems that several were 
sometimes used: He would seem to 
understand the line, as “ Thy finger 
has made the balls assume the 
appearance of the Pleiades, brushed 
by a meteor.” Maulvi Abdul Ilaq 
Abid understands by hilal the curved 
end of the kajaks or suspending rod. 
Badaoni (I. 480) quotes Bairam’s 
lines and says they, as well as 
similar ones by Jalii Yatman, are de¬ 
rived from an ode by Nisari of Tun. 
Sec also Banking’s translation, 622. 

| He states,that the crescent moon is 
compared to an erasing-knife. 
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Brief account of the events and misfortunes which took place 
in Hindustan durino the days of confusion. 

As the thread of the story has been drawn out so far it is 
necessary that the chronicles give a short account of India so that 
the condition of impatient awaiting may not bofal the intelligent 
members of the congregation of understanding. The brief account 
is, that when on 11th Rabi f u-l-aw\val, 952 (23rd May, 1545), Sber 
Khan, after having established his power by wickedness and tyranny 
and having ruled five years, two months and thirteen days,—went 
to the abode of nothingness, his younger son, Salim Khan, eight 
days afterwai'ds, took his father's seat by the instrumentality of the 
officers. He ruled eight years, two months and eight days. For 
some time he had to cany on a war with his elder brother ‘Adil 
Khan and with Khwas Khan. This last was one of gljer Khan's 
slaves, and obtained 1 a reputation for sanctity among the commonalty 
by making a fair show, (< ablatardzi , perhaps, “plastering the 
boil") by trickery (gurbzat) and by seizing men's property and by 
distributing the acquisitions of the learned among the base and 
ignorant. As contention with one's own master,—even though he bo 
worthless,—does not prosper, the schemes of those strifemongers 
did not succeed. Salim Khan also contended for a time with the 
Niyaz tribe who ruled the Pan jab, their leader being Haibat Khan. 
They were overcome and in the defiles of the mountains of Kashmir 
fell into the abyss of destruction. He also was occupied for some 
time in fighting with the Gakhars, and did not prevail, for his 
servants could not get the better of them, and they (the Gakhars) 
were loyal to the holy family (the Timiirids). He completed the fort 


1 See Erskine’s translation of this 
passage, and his account of Khwas. 
Khan. (II. 460). It would not be 


uncharitable to suppose that Khwas. 
Khan had not shown favour to A.F.’s 
father and family. 
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of Rohtas which Sher Khan had begun, and he had a presage of evil 
when he was in the Siwalik hills and founded the fort of Mankot as 
a refuge for himself. For a long time he laboured under apprehen¬ 
sions on account of the Afghan vagabonds and his own bad life,., and 
spent his days in the fort of Gualiar. Though he dealt equitably 
337 with the peasantry, he treated the soldiers very harshly. On 22nd 
Zi’l-qa'da, 960 (October 30th, 1553), he died from a malignant ulcer 
which formed in one of his lower members owing to the issue of 
corrupt matter. According to his will, Firuz Khan, who was of 
tender age was appointed his successor, but after a few days Mubariz 
Khan, who was Firuz’s maternal uncle, put that innocent one to 
death, and himself assumed the sovereignty, taking the name of 
Muhammad f 5dil. He was the son of Nizam Khau, younger brothor 
of Sher Khan. This Nizam had one sou and three daughters, and a 
strange thing was that the. son became a ruler and the husbands of 
the three daughters rose to high rank,—for one was Salim Khan, 
another Sikandar Sur, and the third was Ibrahim Sur. A brief 
account of these last two will bo given hereafter. Himii who, by 
evil speaking, evil plotting and calumny which, as rulers have to 
study mankind, gives them pleasure, and this to such an extent that 
the pleasure hides from their penetrating gaze constitutional faults 
and innate wickedness, 1 rose from low degree to high rank and 
became the prime minister of that tyrant, who spent all his time in 
sport and amusement and bodily lusts, and neglected affairs. Con¬ 
fusion was produced in the world. Now that we have come so far 
it is proper that a brief account should be given of Hlmu. 

Account of Hfiitr. 

Let him who searches out the marvels of God’s power take a 
long view and get an instructive warning from the account of Himu. 
Outwardly he had neither rank (hash) nor race ( nasab ), nor beauty 
of form, (§ Hr at) nor noble qualities ( sairat). Perchance the incom¬ 
parable Deity raised him to high position for some occult reason which 
was bidden from the eyes of the acute, or perhaps He sent one 
worse than themselves to chastise the wicked of the age. In short 


1 A.F. means that rulers have from 
their position to welcome evil-speak¬ 
ing as it is the only way in which 


they can' get information. A true 
reflection upon despotism but strange 
to come from A.F. 
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that evil-looking one of puny form and lofty designs was ranked 
among the petty hucksters of Rewari 1 which is a township of Mewat. 

For his family, (nasal), he belonged to the Dhusar tribe which is the 
lowest class of hucksters in India. At the back of lanes he sold salt¬ 
petre (nimak-i-shor) with thousands of mortifications (ba hazaran bini- 
malci) till at last he by means of astuteness, became a government 
huckster under Salim Khan, of whom a short account has already 
been given. By masterpieces of feline trickery, he gradually made 
himself known to Salim Khan by evil-speaking and business capacity. 

He was always getting people into trouble. Apparently he was 
behaving loyally towards his master, in reality he was seeking his 
own ends, and decking his own household with the goods of the op- 338 
pressed. Avaunt; avaunt! he was preparing destruction for his lord 
and striking the axe into his own foot. Here the great ones of the 
world 2 made a big mistake for these much-occupied ones from their 
wishing to know about men give place to wicked talebearers, 
either in order to learn hidden things about them or to punish evil¬ 
doers. Though they make an engagement with themselves that they 
will not use the information for attacking the reputation and honour 
of the good and loyal, yet the outwardly well-seeming but inwardly 
base crew of men seize their opportunity and for their own advantage 
attack the loyal with their smooth tongues,—while the great some¬ 
times, owing to the multiplicity of business, forget the engagements 
with themselves and become suspicious of the loyal and raze the 
foundations of their own power. 

In short this wicked man soon got a place in Salim Khan’s 
affections by misrepresentation, and obtained a footing in the 
administration. When the measure of Salim Khan’s life was full, and 
the period of the sway of the evildoers of India had come to 
Mubariz Khan aforesaid who was Salim Khan’s cousin, Hlmii found 
him careless of worldly affairs and annexed the whole of the ad¬ 
ministration and rose to lofty offices. Nothing remained to Mubariz 
Khan, who was commonly known as f Adli (tyrant), except the name 
(of king). Himu undertook all appointments and dismissals, and 
the distribution of justice. In his foresight he got possession of 


i In the Gurgaon district and a 
railway-junction. 

* The text has dint, of faith, but 

78 


surely this iB a mistake for danya, 
though it seems that din may also 
have a temporal meaning. 
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the treasures of Sher KhSn and Salim Khin and of their elephant- 
stud. He was freehanded in disposing of their accumulations. His 
base debtors worshipped him and did his behests. For some days 
he took the title of Rai and then he fastened the title of Raja on 
himself and assumed the style of the Raja Bikramajlt. Thus did he 
in his folly apply great names to himself. From foresight he pre¬ 
served the nominal sovereignty for 'Adli and waged great wars 
against his opponents. By his valour and daring he was victorious 
and performed great deeds. He became famous for courage and 
capability. By degrees he advanced so far as to venture to encounter 
the sublime army of His Majesty the Shahinshah. But as this holy 
personality was the touchstone of the good and bad, his counterfeit 
coin was tested and his black existence annihilated by the lights of 
world-illuminating justice! This will be related in its proper place. 

Now that one out of a thousand of Hlmu’s evil behaviours has 
been described, I proceed to a brief account of Hindustan. 

When the sovereignty came to Mubariz Khan, the affairs of 
333 India became worse than before. In fact both father and son (i.e., 
gker Khan and Salim) behaved properly in the management of affairs. 
Alas! that they should have spent their days in disloyalty and 
ingratitude! If these two had been servants of the sublime threshold 
of His Majesty the Shahinshah, and if the home administration had 
been entrusted to the father, and the guardianship of the marches tp the 
son, they would have been encompassed with royal favours, and have 
gained, by good service, an existence which the wise regard as real 
life. Such workers deserved such a master. As for the vulgar form 
of rule which is brought about by rebellion, it is regarded by the 
wise as an existence inferior by many degrees to death. 

In short when Salim Khan died, Mubariz Khan showed such 
behaviour as may no other person evince ! Ahmad Khan Sur the 
sister’s husband of Salim Khan who had charge of the Panjab, 
became a claimant for the sovereignty and styled himself Sikandar 
Khan. And Muhammad Khan, who was nearly connected with 
Sher Khan and was the Governor of Bengal, aimed at general 
supremacy. Ibrahim Khan Sur who was also a relation, set about 
obtaining the rule of India while ghaj'at Khan, who was commonly 
known as Sajawal Khan, raised his head high in Malwa. The 
vagabond Afghans gathered together and caused confusion. Sikanda r 
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collected the army of the Panjab and other vagabonds and 
meditated an attack upon Agra. Mubariz Khan and Ibrahim 
advanced with the same intention. At last by the wishes of Himu, 
Mubariz .Khan went off to the eastward, and a battle took place near 
Agra, between Sikandar and Ibrahim. Ibrahim was defeated and 
had to l'etire, while his father Ghazl Khan Siir, who governed Blana, 
sheltered himself in the fort. Sikandar’s affairs became prosperous^ 
and he got possession of the country from the Indus to the Ganges. 

He collected an army and wished to march eastwards to dispose of 
the claimant to the throne and to become sole monarch. At this 
time the reverberation of the advance of His Majesty Jahanbani 
Jannat-ashy3nl for the conquest of India rose high. Tatar Khan 
and Habil Khan and a large body of troops were appointed to defend 
the Panjab. Muhammad Khan, the Governor of Bengal, determined 
to rid himself of Mubariz Khan and other competitors. After some 
other events, a great battle took place near Capparghatta between 
him and Mubariz Khan and Himu, and Muhammad Khan fell. The 
treasures of Sher Khan, and Salim Khan came into Hlmu’s hands. 

He sank into the enjoyment of corporeal pleasures, and in appear¬ 
ance his circumstances improved. At this time he fought battles 
with Ibrahim and other competitors. He was everywhere victorious. 340 
And though he did not know how to ride a horse and was always 
carried about in an elephant-box (sindfiq-i-f U qr. hauda) he in his 
courage and audacity freely spent the money which had come of itself 
into his hands, and did great deeds such as. men could not conceive. 

As Sikandar was established in Agra, he went off to Bihar and 
Bengal. Khizr Khan, the son of Muhammad Khan took his father’s 
place and assumed a great title, calling himself SI. Jalalu-d-dln. 

He applied himself to the management of Bengal. Mubariz l£han 
and Himu determined to go to Bengal, but spent some time in getting 
rid of their opponents. But I leave these details, which I have no 
inclination to describe in the closet of neglect, to proceed to my 
legitimate subject. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

Expedition op His Majesty JahAnbAni Jannat-AshyAni foe the 

CONQUEST OF INDIA, AND VICTORY THEREOF BY THE DOMINION- 
INCREASING AUSPICES OF THE KING OF KINGS (AkBAH). 

Let it not be concealed from those waiting for strange impres¬ 
sions and the listeners for glorious news, that when the truth about 
' the confusion in India/and the tumult and uproar in this centre of 
peace and tranquillity, of which some hints have been already been 
given, again came to the hearing of His Majesty JahanbanI Jannat- 
dshyani, he addressed himself to the expedition, already determined 
upon in the recesses of his foreseeing mind, and having committed 
all the chaste ladies of his family in Kabul to the Divine protection, 
he appointed Shah Wall bakdwal-begi the guardian of M. Muham¬ 
mad Hakim. The service of the ladies and the affairs of the province 
of Kabul were entrusted to Mun f im Qian, and His Majesty set out 
in the middle of ZiVl-hijja 961, (about 12th November, 1554), in a 
propitious hour and at a time which the heavenly motions made 
glorious, and the aspects of the stars made supreme. The nursling 
of Divine light, His Majesty the Shahinshah to wit, was then, as 
regards his elemental life, twelve years and eight 1 months old. 
The perfect understanding of that great one of both worlds was 
beyond computation. He was made the forefront of the .army of 
spiritual and temporal victories. On the day of starting an omen 
was taken from the dlwcln of Hafiz. As a great work was being 
unveiled the heralds of glad tidings from people and places spake 
loudly and with thousands of tongues. Among them this holy 


i Text, hasJit, but probably A.F. 
wrote s&«s&, six, for Akbar was then 
barely 12| lunar years old. Ac¬ 


cording to our calendar he was only 
12 years and 1 month old. 
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master-couplet (shahbait) on the front of the noble page emerged 
as a preamble of victory and was like the writing on the forehead 
of dominion. 

Verse . 

“ Ask dominion from the auspicious bird ( murgh-t-himdyun) 
and from his shadow 

1 For the crow and the kite have not the master-plume of 
genius (text, himmat, but Hafiz, apparently wrote daulat) • 

Though the practically wise applied this truthful verse to the 341 
dominion and victory of His Majesty Jahanbam, the far seeing 
of wisdom's Court understood it as announcing the great khilafat 
and the supreme sovereignty of His Majesty the Shahinshah and 
waited at the gate of the expectation of the upward 2 flight of the 
holy bird. His Majesty Jahanbam laid firm hold of the strong hand 
of the Divine favour and grasped the stout cable of heavenly tidings 
and went off with few men—they did not amount to 3000,—but with 
large help from the armies of Providence, which could not be cal¬ 
culated by intellectual accountants. Bairam Khan obtained leave 


1 The lines come from an ode of 
Hafiz beginning kastaganrd aotalab 
basfaid-u-qmvwat nabud, Ed. Brock- 
haus II. 137 No. 216. The crow and 
tho kite are taken to represent India 
See Elliot. Hist. III. 546>i. where we 
are told that the expression “ cawing 
crows” is used by Badl Chad and 
Amir Khasru. to signify Hindus. No 
doubt the allusion as to their com¬ 
plexion, and Elliot’s note may also 
explain an obscure passage of Haidar 
Mirza’s {Tar Rash, Elias and Boss 
399) where we are told that Khwaja 
Nura ohanged Humayun not to cast 
his shadow over a land where the 
parrot was less common than the 
kite. The translator’s note to this 
passage seems erroneous. Though 
the parrot is common in India yet it 
is not so common as the kite, and 


apparently the Khwaja meant to warn 
Humayun against going to Sind or. 
remaining in India. He cannot have 
meant Persia, for Humayun went 
there, and Haidar says that he did 
not go to a country where the parrot 
was rarer than the kite. See also 
the line of Qasim Kahi (Badaoni III, 
173) where he says that he is not a 
kite or a crow that he should adorn 
India. The lines quoted by IJaidar 
Mirza are given also by Badaoni (II. 
49) and are applied by him to India. 
They come from an ode by Hafiz 
which begins Kfrushast 7£iilwat agar 
yar ydr-i'manbasfaid, Brockhaus* ed. 
II. 109, No. 189. 

2 Apparently this means that they 
waited in expectation of Humay fin's 
death. 
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for the purpose of setting some royal matters, and of arranging 
his equipment and remained in Kabul. His Majesty Jahanbanl went 
from Jalalabad 1 2 down the river on a raft, and 1 ,encamped at Bikram 
(Peshawar) ’in the end of Muharram 962, (near end of December, 
» 1554). Sikandar Khan TJzbak who had done good service, was 
made the subject of favours and on that day was raised to the rank 
of Khan. On 5th Safar, (31st December, 1554), the bank of the 
river Sind, known as the Nilab, was made the camping ground, and 
three days were spent there. Here Bairam Khan arrived from 
Kabul, and with sundry intelligencers brought the good news that 

• .(Tatar Khan Kashi a lwho had been appointed with a large force 

• to guard the fort of fEtohtas had, in spite of the strength of the fort 
. etc./.fled merely on hearing /of the uprearing of the royal standards on 

the borders of the Indus. His Majesty took into account the good 
offices, old and new, of Sultan Adam G-akhar and sent him a gra¬ 
cious letter inviting him to come and do homage. As he had not 
a happy star, he made landholder-like excuses and represented that 
he had concluded a treaty with Sikandar who had taken his son 
Lashkari along with him. Should he come and do homage, he 
would both break his compact, and incur the risk of having his son 
killed. The imperial servants represented that it was proper to order 
the victorious army to look after him (Suljan Adam) before advanc¬ 
ing further, and that it was not wise to move on and leave such 
a disaffected person behind. His Majesty, who was a mine of 
gentleness and generosity, said that he belonged to a family which 
was faithful from of old, and that recently he had done good service, 
as already related, and that to punish him now was not in accordance 
342 with prestige, especially as he had used humble language and had 
made apologies. 

When the grand army crossed the Indus, the Afghaus who were 
collected in the neighbourhood of Rohtas retreated and the army 
continued to advance. Every day a delightful spot presented itself, 
.and'cities and villages'came under the shadow of justice and enjoyed 
‘ the luxury of tranquillity. And now that we have come so far, 


1 Similarly Wood went on a raft 
from Jalalabad to Peshawar, p. 280. 

2 Bayazld calls him Iskandar Sul- 


tani Quzaq. Many MSS. including 
Badaonl’s, have K5sl. 
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it is proper, before detailing events, to give the names of such of the 
companions of the stirrup of victory as were of high rank. 

List. * 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

When the army arrived at the auspicious town of Kalanur, 
§hihabu-d-dln Ahmad Khan, Ashraf Khan and Farhat Khan were 
sent to Lahore to have the glorious name (of Hnmayun) proclaimed 
from the pulpit and placed upon the coinage, and also to give the 


i The list is short compared with 
Bfiyazid's, LO.M.S. 72 ff.) 

1. Bairam Khan. 

2. Shah Abu 1-ma‘alI. 

3. ghizr Khw. Khan (Bayazid, 
Khizr SI. Mughal.) 

4. TardI Beg Khan. 

5. Sikandar Khan. 

6. Khizr Khan Hazara. 

7. ‘Abdu-l-lah Khan TJzbak.. 

8. Mlrza ‘Abdu-l-lah. 

9. Musahib Beg. 

10. ‘All Qull Khan Shaibani (or 
Sistam). 

11. Muhammad Qull Khan Barlas’ 
Khw. Mu‘azzam. 

‘All Qul! Khan Andarabi. 
Haidar Muhammad, akhta - 


12 . 

13. 

14. 
begL 

15. 

16 . 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 


Babus Beg (Blochmann, 389) 
Isma‘Il Beg Diildai. 

Mlrza Hasan Khan. 

Mlrza Nijafc. 

Muhammad Khan Jalalr. 

SI. Husain Khan. 

Qanduq SI. 

Muhammad Amin dTivana . 
Shah Qull NaranjI. 

Tulak Khan. 

Kakar ‘All Khan. 

Baqi Beg yatxsh-begi (head 
of the guards). 

27. La’l Kh an BadakhshT (Baya¬ 
zid, an officer of Sulaiman), 

28. Beg Muhammad dkhta-begi. 


29. Khw. Padshah Marty (? sickly. 
Blochmann 459), 

30. Klcak Khw. 

Khw. ‘Abdu-l-barl. 

Ehw. ‘Abdu-l-lah. 

Mir Mn‘In. 

Mir.Ghani. 

Shah Fakhru-d-dln. 

Mir Muhsin Da l i> 

Khw. Husain of Merv. 

Mir ‘Abdu-l-Hai. 

Mir ‘Abdul-l-lali gdnunT. 

Khan jar Beg (Bayazid, a rela¬ 
tion of TardI Beg). 

41. ‘Arif Beg. 

Khw. Abdu-s-samad. 

Mir Sayyid ‘All. 

Mulla ‘Abdu-l-qadr. 

Mulla Ilyas (Elias) of Ardabll 
(astronomer). 

46. Shaikh ‘Abu-l-qasirn Jorjani. 
(Bayazid, Asterabadi). 

47. Maulana ‘Abdu-l-baqI. 

Afzal Khan, viir bakhshi. 

Ehw. ‘Abdu-l-majld diwan. 
Aghraf Khan mir munshi. 
Qasim Makhlas. 

Khw. ‘Ata-u-llah, diivdn-i- 

bayutat. 

53. Kh w. Abu’-l-qasim. 

54. Shihabu-d-dln Ahmad Khan. 
55* Mu‘In Kh an Farankhndi 

(Blochmann 434). 

56. Kh,w. Amlnu-d-dln Mahmud. 

57. Mulk Mukhtar. 


31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 


42 . 

43. 

44. 

45. 


48. 

49. 

50. 
5L 
52. 
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inhabitants of that great city an order of protection from the 
mischief of strifemongers. Bairam Khan, TardI Beg Khan, Iskandar 
Khan, Khizr Khan Hazara, Isma'il Beg Duldai and a large troop 
were sent against Na§ib Khan Panj Bhaiya (?) who was stationed 
343 at Harhana (Harlana) while His Majesty himself went on to Lahore. 
The nobles of that country came forward to welcome him. They 
offered up thanks for this glorious favour and gave large presents. 
High and low were treated with royal favours according to their 
degree. On the 2nd Rabl'-s-sanI, (24th February, 1555), the illus¬ 
trious city of Lahore, which is in fact a great city of India, was 
■ made glorious by his advent, and all classes and conditions of men 
were freed from the evils of the times, and attained the objects for 
which they had been long waiting on hope’s highway. 

In the end of this month news came that an Afghan named 
Shahbaz Khan had collected a number of Afghans in Dipalpur and 
was indulging in evil intentions. His Majesty Jahanb5ni sent to 
that quarter Shah Abii’-l-Ma'ali ‘All Quli Khan ShaibanT, ‘All Quit 
Khan AndarabI, Muhammad Khan Jalair and a number of brave 
officers. A hot engagement ensued, and both sides exposed their 
lives. The Sayyidzada Abu’-1-Ma‘ali who was 'intoxicated with the 
' world and proud of his beauty, 1 got into difficulty but ‘All Quli Khan 
and other heroes performed wonders. The enemy was defeated and 
many of them were levelled with the dust. The imperial servants 
returned victorious. Now that I have proceeded so far it is neces¬ 
sary that I give a brief account of the victorious army which was 
placed under the leadership of Bairam Khan. 

Let it not be hidden from the inquirers into events that when 
Bairam Khan arrived near pargana Harhana (Harlana), Nasib Khan 
Afghan made a small resistance—suitable to his nature,—and then 
fled. Great booty in money and goods fell into the hands of the 
heroes. Families also were captured. As Bairam Khan had heard 
from His Majesty Jahanbani that he had vowed there should be no 
imprisonment when he should, by God’s help, conquer India, and 
that the servants of God should not be confined, he got on horseback 
and collected together all the families of the Afghans and sent them 
with trustworthy people to Nasib Khan. And he sent as the 
proceeds of this victory, which might be regarded as the preface 
to countless others, presents of elephants, etc., with a petition of his 
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own to the world-protecting court of His Majesty Jahiinbani. Having 344 
offered up thanks for this agreeable victory, he left that place and 
advanced further. When he came near Jalandhar, the Afghans ' 
thought it prudent to fly, and owing to the disputes which occurred 
in the victorious army, they were able to save their lives and the 
best of their property. The short account of this is that Tardi Beg 
Khan wanted to go after the dispersed Afghans and Bairam Khan 
did not approve of this and did not give him permission. Tardi 
Beg Kh&n sent Baltu Khan to Bairam Khan in order that by all 
means possible he might get leave to pursue them. Baltu Beg came 
and delivered his message and Khwaja Mu'azzam Sultan spoke 
harshly and abused him. Baltu Khan retorted and the Khwaja used 
his sword and wounded Baltu Khan in the arm. When His Majesty 
heard of this he wrote a letter of admonition and sent Afzal Khan to 
explain matters. He conveyed His Majesty’s counsels to the officers 
and brought about a reconciliation. Bairam Khan halted in Jalan¬ 
dhar, and assigned parganas in the neighbourhood to the various 
officers and sent them to their several posts. Sikandar Khan was 
appointed to Maciwara. He went and thinking he had it in hand, 
advanced further, and took possession of (Sihrind. Much property , 
fell into his hands. Meanwhile Tatar Khan, Habil Khan, Nagib 
Khan, Mubarak Khan and a number of Afghan soldiers arrived from 
Delhi. Sikandar Khan did not think it prudent to remain in 
Sihrind and came to Jalandhar. Bairam Khan did not approve of 
this and was angry. He said that Sikandar should have kept his 
ground at Sihrind and have sent word to him. After much dis¬ 
cussion the great officers took hold of the saddle-straps of the royal, 
everduring fortune and advanced from Jalandhar. When they 
came to the borders of Maciwara, Tardi Muhammad Khan and many 
officers did not think it advisable to cross the Satlaj. As the rainy 
season was near at hand the proper thing to do, they said, was to 
secure the ferries and to halt. When the violence of the rains was 
over, and the air had become temperate, they could cross the river. 
Bairam Khan and the farsighted perceived that it was right to cross 
the river and spoke properly in this sense. At length by the exer¬ 
tions of Mulla Pir Muhammad, Muhammad Qasim Khan of Nlsha- 
piir, Wali Beg and Haidar Quli Beg Shamlu, Bairam Khan crossed 
the river. Tardi Beg Khan and the other officers were obliged to 
79 
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do likewise. The army of fortune was divided into four bands. 

345 The centre was controlled by Bairam Khan, the right wing by Khizr 
Khan Hazara, the left wing by Tardi Beg Khan, while Sikandar 
Khan and a number of active men were appointed to the vanguard. 
As the desires of the prince of the world were limited to the laws 
of justice and were in accordance with the Divine Will, the work 
of his ministers was daily more and more victorious. When the 
Af gh ans heard of the smallness of the victorious army and of its 
having orossed the river, they hastily came up with a large force. 
•The two forces encountered one another towards evening and a 
great battle took place. The farseeing soldiers chose a place near 
Bijana 1 (?) for the battle field and stood firm. All distinguished 
themselves, but at last night intervened. Even then they continued 
to discharge arrows. By a happy chance, which was the beginning 
to the victory, fire broke out in a very large village of thatched 
houses and this was like the lighting of thousands of lamps for the 
guidance of the troops. It was found on inquiry that this Divine 
aid was wrought by the exertions of the enemy. And what they 
had thought was for their advantage turned to their loss. In fact by 
means of this illumination, which was the vanguard of victory, the 
conquering heroes obtained information concerning the position of 
the enemy and were enabled to work havoc with their arrows. The 
foe did not know the position of the victorious army and shot in 
the dark and at random. When about three watches of the night 
had passed, the enemy was unable to resist any longer and took tc 
flight. A great victory was gained. Elephants and much othei 
property fell into the hands of the imperial servants. The chief of 
the booty was sent with a loyal petition to the Court. Next day they 
advanced and halted in Sihrind and ‘Ali Quli Shaibani who had come 
up with the rear, was sent on with a body of troops. 

One of the wonderful things was that when His Majesty heard 
that Tatar Khan had arrived with a large and well equipped army 


1 Maciwara is on the S. bank of 
the Satlaj. Firishta says they 
crossed the river and halted on the 
bank of the Pacwara stream. Is 
Pacwara the name of the side of the 
river opposite Maciwara P Jab means 


a trench and this maybe the meaning 
here. Price read bahri, as some 
MSS. have it, and translates fc by the 
side of a considerable fresh water 
lake.” It is probably a place-name. 
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at Maciwara, he remarked to a number of eager spirits that the 
place was a great distance off and that whatever the Divine Will 
intended would take place before they could arrive. The best thing 
therefore was for them to take refuge at the sublime threshold and 
to implore victory from the almonry of Divine aid. At the same 
moment he raised high the hands of supplication and asked for the 
success of the advance forces of the royal army. Many days had 
not passed when the official report of the victory arrived and much 
booty was brought to the Court. On consideration, it was found 346 
that the day of prayer and the day of victory coincided. He paid 
the devotions of thanksgiving for the Providential victory and 
opened the hand of liberality for mankind. 

When Sikandar heard what had faken place, he marched against 
the royal army with 80,000 horse and a complete equipment. 
Bairajn Khan with abundant prudence and courage remained firm 
in Sihrind and took measures to defend^ the fort. He sent repre¬ 
sentations one after the other requesting {lie advance of His Majesty.) • 
As the latter was at that time suffering from cholic, he sent in his room 
the parterre-adorner of the Miildfat , viz., His Majesty the SJjahinshali 
who always had victory at his stirrup. The cortege of this hhedive 
of the world had not gone far from Lahore when His Majesty Jahan- 
banl perfectly recovered, and on account of the distress of separation, 
and also out of precaution joined in the march. He directed that 
h]arhat Khan should be the $Mqddr 1 of Lahore, Babus Beg the faujdar 
of the Panjab, M. ghah Sultan the amin and Mihtar Jauhar the 
treasurer, j On the night of 7th Rajab, (29th May, 1555), the terri¬ 
tory of Sihrind was illuminated by the royal advent. The officers 
did homage, and the drums of rejoicing were beaten. For fifteen 
days the officers had kept their ground in the face of such a large 
army and had occupied themselves in garrison-work. The royal 
tents were erected in a garden near the city. The arrangements 
for battle were suitably made and the army was distributed into four 
divisions. One was called by the honoured name of His Majesty 
Jahanbani; another by that of His Majesty the ghahinshah; a third 
by that of ghali AbuM-Ma'all ; the fourth was entrusted to Bairam 
I£han. Each division bound the girdle of effort on the waist of their 
lives. The heroes displayed a willingness to risk their lives, and on 




1 Revenue officer, Jarrett II, 49. 
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each side men drank the last draught in the cup of the sword. On 
both sides humanity and gentleness were practised so that the bodies 
of those who had sacrificed their lives, were reverently made over to 
their friends. The shortsighted looking to the plurality of the 
enemy and the paucity of the king's forces, became pale from unbe¬ 
coming apprehensions, but the farsighted read the inscription of 
victory on the countenances of the imperial 1 servants and daily 
became more and more steadfast. Especially did His Majesty 
Jahanbani, who was a world of resolution, hearten every one by 
fitting behaviour, and inspire them with courage. 


1 Auliyd4*daulat, servant of the 
State, but here probably a periphrasis 
for Humayun and Akbar. Seo 


Lumsden’s Persian Grammar, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1810, II. 363. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

Appearance op great marvels; and the announcement op good 347 

NEWS ON THE PART OP HlS MAJE8TY THE SHAHINSJJAH ; 

AND OTHER FORTUNATE OCCURRENCES. 

Though His Majesty the Shahinshali used his tender age as a 
veil and lived secluded, yet, as God the Creator willed that the 

real state of this great one of the age should be made manifest,_ 

involuntarily did wondrous works, each of which was a competent 
witness to his lofty nature {shahide ast‘adil), hasten to the world of 
manifestation. Among the unusual things which at this time revealed 
themselves on the part of His Majesty the S^ahinshah, was this, that 
he came out on the roof of a house in the city and contemplated 
with his clime-comprehending glance the hostile army. It was so 
great an army that no one could imagine its being defeated, but he 
said that in a short time “our ” men would disperse it. His en¬ 
tourage who knew of his far-sight and had often beheld his marvels, 
rejoiced at this tidings, and offered thanks to God. Things like 
this look strange to custom-worshippers and formalists. But the 
worshippers of truth, and the esoteric do not regard this occurrence 
or hundreds like it as strange when coming from one so eminent 
temporally and spiritually. 

At this time Khwaja ‘Ambar Nazir, who was an old servant, 
came from Kabul and applied for employment. His Majesty Jahan- 
bani made him over to the nursling of Divine light. Forthwith 
he entered into his service and used to explain to him the manners 
and customs of India, and he brought Indians before the Unique of 
the age. As the star of the men of India was powerful, their ways 
became pleasing to him. This was the first time that he conceived 
an inclination for hunting with the clta (hunting leopard), and the 
first place where he saw the sport. For Wall Beg the father of the 
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Khan Jahan 1 presented as peshkash a clta which had come into his 
hands from the Afghans at the battle of Maciwara and was called 
Fatehbaz (the gamester of victory). The farseeing who were in hi 
entourage made conjectures about countless victories on seeing thii 
strange form. The keeper of this clta was called Dundu and on 
account of his good qualities, he received the title of Fateh Khan. 2 
And at this day when the insignificant well-wisher, Abufl-fazl, is 
writing this noble volume with a pen perfumed with sincerity, 
348 Fateh Khan is in the service of His Majesty the ghahinshah and 
reckoned among the especial huntsmen. His Majesty who always 
dressed himself in outward disguises, and clothed himself in other 
garb, and kept his splendour hidden under various veils, made 
another screen for his beauty by his regard for this strange animal. 
But the rays of the sun and the fragrance of musk cannot be hid. 
On that day when fortune drew me to learn wisdom and to beatitude, 
and when by having the blessing of service, I became cognisant of 
the perfections of this chosen one of God, what prostrations of 
thanksgiving did I not perform, and what successes did I not obtain 
from this auspicious service ! I was exalted spiritually and tempo¬ 
rally, and I cleansed the chamber of my heart from superfluous 
desires. Now that the time of thanksgiving has arrived and that I 
wish to record my impressions—so that I may both give thanks and 
that a lamp of vision may be put in the path of the walkers in 
darkness, I am unaffectedly disturbed by the fact that I am in service 
and that there is a commercial nexus. Would that I had no outward 
acquaintance (with Akbar), and that I were hot in the list of visible 
servants! so that the outwardly-seeing but inwardly-blind (might 
not reckon this individual among the crowd of flatterers,! and that 
men might, through my apparent exclusion be led to the goal and 
attain felicity. Good God! panegyrics have been written of old 
about ascetics who had not a tithe of the tenth part of the excel, 
lencies of this Khedive of the Age, nay, many of them had naught 
but external semblance, and yet, because there was no reciprocity 
in the matter, men void of insight imagine that these are not 
flatteries but are representations of the truth t But now, at this 
day, when the story of the Leader (pegAwd) of mankind, whether 


i sain Qull, Blochmann, 329. 


2 Blochmann, 523. 
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spiritual or temporal, is about to be told, I who have tracked the 
spirit of the age must bear on my heart's shoulder the burden of 
men's ill-understanding ! But forasmuch as my first thought was 
to pay in some small measure my debt of gratitude, I am not sad¬ 
dened by this man-troubling burden (bdr-i-mardamdzdr ). And 
wherefore should I be ? And now rejoicing in my good intention 
I pass on as a swift nocturnal linkman! Many have gained the 
Truth and ta'en the highway of loyalty ! I now leave this subject, 
to which there is no end, and return to the point in my narrative 
where I was. 

In fine, His Majesty Jahanbani waged a masterly war for about 
forty 1 days, and by taking thought, and by making preparations 
gave support to the hearts of the loyal and enabled them to adorn 
the field of battle. At length, on 2nd §h r aban of the year in 
question (962), 22nd June, 1555, which was the watch-day {naubcit-i- 
taraddad) % of the servants of His Majesty the Shahinshah Khwaja 
Mu'azzam, Atka Khan and dthei’s went forth and did manfully. On 
the other side Kala Pahai 1 , brother of Iskandai’, came forward and 349 
fought. Though it had not been intended that on that day there 
should be a general engagement, yet as something was to emerge from 
the curtain of fate, gradually the flames of conflict burst forth and 
rose high. The victorious troops advanced from all sides and 
steadily took post, so that there was a glorious battle-array. 

Verse . 

Two iron mountains moved from their places. 

You'd say earth was moved from top to bottom, 

Two armies drew their poniards in front of each other. 

The centre and wings were drawn up in line, 

The rush of arrows and the clash of swords, 

Tore the marrow of elephants and the entrails ( zehra , lit., gall¬ 
bladder) 3 of tigers. 


1 Humayun had been less than 
thirty days at Sihrind for he arrived 
there on the night of 7th Rajab. 

* I am not sure of the meaning of 
the word taraddad here. It usually 
means reiteration or returning Nan- 
lat means relieving guard. Appar- 


1 ently the meaning here is that the 
j duty of keeping guard was with 
| Akbar’s division on that day. See 
BadaunI I. 460 who uses the word 
y azoic, 

3 The gall-bladder is supposed to 
be the seat of courage, and Jahangir 
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By the auspicious influence of the fortune of His Majesty the 
Shahinsh&h, a great victory was gained, and much booty fell into the 
hands of the imperial servants. A large number of the luckless foe 
went to the world of non-existence. Sikand ar went off with his men 
to the Daman-i-koh of the Panjab.i Khwaja Musafiri, 1 one of the gallant 
men, came in his path. When Sikandar saw that a man was going 
to attack him, he turned, but though he put his hand to his sword, 
he could not draw it. After many attempts he disengaged himself 
from him and came away from that dangerous place. What else but 
this can happen to those intoxicated with the world and proud of 
their glory ? His Majesty JahanbanI in the midst of the worldly 
success, which is a wine that overthrows men, was wise and made 
supplications to God. And he conducted himself with perfect wisdom 
towards all classes. What marvel then that he was successful! 
Obedience to wisdom the Sultan (Sultan-i-khird) fits the work to the 
desire. Fii’stly; it makes the intention good. Secondly; effort is 
made in work suitable to one’s condition. Thirdly; when good 
results are obtained the credit of them is not given to oneself. And 
no author is recognised except the omnipotent God. In fine His 
Majesty in order to teach the superficial, and in order to show 
respect to the various degrees of supplication, did not confine himself 
to inward thanksgiving, but had recourse to external acts, and pros¬ 
trated himself in prayer to God. Though when India was last 
conquered, the victory of His Majesty Glti-sitanl Firdus-makanl was 
a masterpiece, as has been already described, yet the wise and acute 
know that it was not like this present marvel. In fact 2 there have 
been few instances in past times of such a victory as this which was 
obtained by few against many and which came solely from the great 
throne of God. Just at the time of this victory there was an exces¬ 
sive storm of wind and rain. As this caused the destruction of 
a number of oppressors and ingrates, it may be regarded as belonging 


speaks in his Memoirs of dissecting 
a tiger and a leopard in order to 
discover the source of their vigoiir. 

i Apparently this is the Baba Dost 
Khwaja Khizr Musafiri mentioned 
by Bayazid at p. 82a as taking part 
afterwards in the defence of Kabul. 


2 See translation, supra, p. 246. 
The account given in the present 
chapter about the battle’s being 
fought on the day assigned to Akbar’s 
division explains the expression at 
p. 246 about the blessing of Akbar’s 
personality. 
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servants of the State, and as a mark of the 350 
destruction of the contumacious. But as it prevented a pursuit of 
the fugitives and gave them after a thousand agonies a release from 
danger it may be regarded as a respite to an ill-fated crew. 

When by Divine aid such a great gift had been revealed, His 
Majesty sat on the throne of justice and appraised the services of 
the loyal and devoted. In order to bring out the jewel of the sincere 
from the potsherd of service-sellers the question arose, in whose 
name should the proclamation of victory be recorded ? An order 
was given that everyone should lay in his claim. Shah Abu’l-ma'ali, 
who was drunk with the wine of negligence, wished that the record 
of the glorious victory should bet in his name. Bairam Khan who 
was conscious that the coming to India was by his exertions, and 
who, up to the time of the victory, had, in opposition to a crowd of 
men, supported the world-adorning views of His Majesty Jahanbani 
and had conducted the conquest of the countries and the uprooting 
of foes, was keenly desirous-that the proclamation should bear his 
name. The farseeing and wise who knew that the victory was due 
to the felicity of His Majesty the Shahinshah and nursling of Divine 
light, opened their eyes and ears in surprised contemplation of the 
speakers, and the experienced and the just, knowing that this great 
victory which had shed its rays on the day assigned to the watch 
( naubat-i-mansubdn ) of the light of the garden of the Wiildfat was 
due to the presence of his Majesty the Shfihinshah, were astonished 
at the utterances of those men (AbiVl-ma'all and Bairam). At last. 

His Majesty Jahanbani became by inspiration cognisant of the truth, 
and ordered the victory to be inscribed in the name of His Majesty 
the Shahinshah and thereby gratified the loyal far and near. * 

One of the strange occurrences of this time was the arrest of 
Khwaja Mu'azzam. The brief account is that a letter containing 
some lines by the Khwaja came to hand. In his contemptible under¬ 
standing and wickedness, he had written improper things to Sikan- 
dar and had represented himself as his well-wisher. His Majesty 
was greatly surprised and called upon the Khwaja for an explanation. 

As he could not deny, he said 1 that his well-wishing ( daulctt-Miwdhi ) 



to the successes of the 


1 Apparently he maintained that 
the expressions in the letter about 
loyalty referred to Humayun and 
80 


not to Sikandar. Price in his Re¬ 
trospect gives a different rendering. 
His view is that! Mu'nggam said he 
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referred to His Majesty and that he had purposely contrived that the 
letter should come into His Majesty's hand in order that hefshould 
show him more favour, and cause him to he the performer of good 
service. His Majesty ordered him into confinement and placed him 
in charge of Mir Qali. After arranging the matters of Sihrind, His 
Majesty proceeded by way of Samana towards Delhi, When he 
came to Samana he sent Abu'l-Ma'SlI with a number of officers such 
as Muhammad Qull Khan Birlas, Isma'U Beg Diildai, Musahib Beg, 
Ibrahim Khan Uzbek, and others to Lahore so that if Sikandar 
should come out from the hills, they might hold him in check. The 
rcharge of the Panjab was made over to IShah AbuT-ma f ali. On 
account of the pleasant climate of Samana, and the violence of the 
rains ordered a halt there for some days. While then, a report came 
from Sikandar Khan Uzbek> stating that by God's help he had come 
to Delhi and that the enemy had not withstood him, but had fled. 
The proper thing now was to exalt the site of India's throne by 
establishing there the masnad of the Lord of the Age. On receipt 
of this news His Majesty marched from Samana, and on Thursday 
1 Ramazan, 20th July, 1555, alighted at Sallmgarh which is on the 
north of Delhi and on the bank of the Jamuna. On the fourth 
of the same month he entered the city and became established on the 
throne of the Ukilafdt. 

On this day and while on the march His Majesty the Shahinshfih 
struck a nilagdo (an antelope, portae pictus) with his sword and took 
it as a prey so that the huntsmen were surprised, 1 while the acute 
obtained a sign of his capturing the booty of a sublime intention, 
and were made glad. His Majesty JahanbanI who from the begin¬ 
ning of this blessed campaign till he came to Delhi and conquered 
India had given up the eating of animals now turned his thoughts 
towards the making a beginning (of eating flesh). On this day he 
rejoiced exceedingly and ordered that a piece of the mlagdo be dried 
and kept in order that when after the Ramazan he should be dis¬ 
posed to eat animal food, he might make his first meal from this 
flesh. He then returned thanks to God. 


wrote disloyally in order to give 
Humayan an opportunity of exercis¬ 
ing his favourite virtue of forgiveness. 
Mir Qali may mean tho head-cook. 


1 B.M. MS. Add. 27,247 has 
gjtiza instead of hairat-afzai so that 
the meaning would be “it became 
food for the huntsmen.” 
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All the servants of the threshold of the KJiilafdt received high 
offices and noble fiefs. Sirkar Hi^ar and its neighbourhood were 
given as a jaglr to the servants 1 of His Majesty the Shahinshah. 
Omen-takers recognized this as the fort 2 for the distresses of the 
world, and again drew a presage for the daily increasing dominion 
of His Highness. Bairam Khan was presented with Sihrind and 
various other parganas. Tardl Beg Kh£n was sent to Mewat, Sikan- 
dar Khan to Agra, 'All Qull Khan to Sambal, and Haidar Muhammad 
Khan Akhta Beg! to Blana, which is near Agra. By the blessing 
of the royal advent, and the beatitudes of the spiritual and temporal 
khedive, India was made a garden of dominion and auspiciousness. 
Mankind attained good fortune. His Majesty stayed in the fort 
of Delhi and was continually engaged in pleasing God, and he watered 
the rose-garden of sovereignty with the stream of justice. He 352 
forever kept before him obedience to the Creator, and the prosperity 
of his creatures and so adorned the throne of the khildfat. 

Among the occurrences which were the cause of increasing his 
joy, was the arrival of §hah Wall * Atka from Kabul. He brought 
news of the health of the chaste ladies, and also many details. He 
gave the joyful news that God had given a son to Mali Jujak. His 
Majesty returned thanks to God for this good news and gave a feast 
and poured the coin of desire into the lap of mankind. He gave 
that rose of fortune the name of Farrukh Fal, and rewarded Shall 
Wall for his news by the title of Sultan and sent him back to Kabul 
with presents. He also gave him letters of greeting and affection. 

Among the occurrences of this time was the arrival ol? Rustam j 
Khan, who was a leading man among the Afghans. The brief account 
of this affair is that when the Atka Khan and a number of the royal 
servants proceeded towards Hisar, they halted on the day of Khurdad 
6th Shahryilr== Wednesday, 25th Ramzan, two kos from Iiisar. 
Rustam Khan, Tatar Khan, Ahmad Khan, Plr Muhammad of Rohtak, 

Dljli Khan, Shihab Khan, Taj Khan, Adam Khan Qiyarn Khan! and 


1 The meaning is that Hisar was 
given as an appanage to Akbar. 

2 B.M. Add. 27,247 has iksdr in 
which case the meaning is “ the 
shutting off or restraining the evils 
of the world.” 


8 Perhaps this is the Wall Beg 
mentioned in Blochmann 518. He 
was son of Payanda (the part- 
translator of Babar’s memoirs ?) and 
nephew of Haji Muhammad Koka. 
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a number of Afghans came out of Hisar and prepared to fight. 
Though the Afghans were nearly 2,000 in number and the royal 
servants about 400, a great engagement took place and by Divine 
help the victory was gained, and seventy of the enemy were killed. 
Rustam Khan fled and strengthened the fort of Hisar. The con¬ 
tenders of fortune besieged it for twenty-three days. When Rustam 
found himself in difficulties he came to terms. He was sent to Court 
along with about 700 men of note in the charge of Mir Latif and 
Khwaja Qasim Makhlas, and he did homage along with many others. 
After some time an order was given that he should get a proper jdglr, 
but on the condition that his sons should be guarded in Bikrarn in 
order that they might enter on the path of favour and also that the 
road of vigilance and caution might not be abandoned. That sim¬ 
pleton rejected this condition, which was a means of confirming bis 
obedience, and was about to abscond. When this was found out, 
he was imprisoned and committed to the charge of Beg Muhammad 
Ishak Aqa. 

One of the occurrences of this time was the affair of Qambar 
Dlwana. The short account is that he was one of the common men 
or rather of the unknown men of the camp. When after the victory 
of Sihrind, the royal standards went on to Delhi, this Qambar 
gathered together a number of his own set of vagabonds and in¬ 
dulged in plunder and rapine. Booty was continually coming into 
his hands, and was distributed by him, and out of cunning, he was 
continually sending petitions to the Court. Proceeding from Sihrind 
he went fi ghting on and got possession of Sambal. There he established 
himself and sent his adopted son, who had received the name of 
‘Arifu-l-lah to Budaon. Rai Husain Jalw&nT, who was a leading officer 
among the Afghans, was there and was got rid of without a struggle. 
From there Qambar 'All went on to Kant Gola 1 and devastated 
that country. There he fought an irregular ( bltumkdna , without 
method) battle with Rukn Khan a leading Afghan and was defeated. 
From there he came to BudaSn. Though this madman was always 
sending petitions and making representations of obedience and good 


i Kant o Gola, Blochmann 373. V. 498 note, and his Snpp. Glossary 

They are in Rohilkand, and nearly II. 167. 

correspond to Shahjahanpur. Elliot 
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service, his words and his deeds did not agree. He extended his 
foot beyond his carpet and made men Khans and Sultans of his own 
motion, and gave them standards and drums! Frenzy took possession 
of him and often from madness or assumed madness and fraud, he 
gave up his own house to be plundered. There continually appeared 
in him irregular proceedings which were allied to madness. When 
then facts repeatedly came to the notice of His Majesty he issued an 
order to ‘AH QulT Khan ShaibanT to send him to Court, and to 
punish him if he resisted. Just when the madman, having been 
defeated by Rukn Khan, had come to Budaon, ‘All QulT Khan after 
having settled the affairs of MTrat came to Sambal. After arrang¬ 
ing matters there he came to Budaon. Though he sent a person to 
call him, Qambar did not appear, and said “ Just as you are a slave 
of the king, so am I one of the office-bearers of the expedition, and 
I have got this province by the sword ” At last ‘All QulT Khan 
took to arms and when Qambar was defeated, he took refuge in the 
fort of Budaon, and sent a 'petition to Court. When His Majesty 
got this account of him, he sent Qasim Makhlas to encompass him 
with favours and to bring him to kiss the threshold. Before Qasim 
had reached Budaon, and brought this message of deliverance, ‘All 
QulT Khan had killed him. The short account of this is that when 
Qambar strengthened the fort, and the siege was being protracted, 

‘Ali QulT Khan sent to him Muhammad Beg Turkaman and Mulla 
Ghiasu-d-dm. He imprisoned these envoys, and they secretly won 354 
over a number of people to their side and having by craft overcome 
the garrison, they made Qambar a prisoner. ‘All QulT Khan sent 
his head to Court. The just heart of the king was grieved at this 
and he sent a firman of rebuke to ‘AIT QulT Khan. He asked why 
ho went to war when he v Qambar) was making proffers of obedience 
and wished to submit, and why did he kill him without orders after 
getting him into his power ? His Majesty repeatedly said to those 
near him that he had wished to see this man and that if he had 
found on the tablet of his forehead truth and rectitude, he would have 
shown him favour and have educated him. 

One of the occurrences of this time was the ingratitude of M. 
Sulaiman. The brief account of this is that when the royal standards 
went off to India, TardI Beg Khan, who held Andarab and Ishkamish 
in his jdgir , was ordered to join. MuqTm Khan remained behind 
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to look after the jdgir, M. Sulaiman thought this a good oppor¬ 
tunity to get hold of the territories. First, he tried craft, and sought 
to win oyer Muqlm Khan to his side. When this failed, the Mlrza 
threw off the mask and besieged Andarab. Muqlm Khan was com¬ 
pelled to come out with his family, and by fighting his way through 
he got away from that dangerous spot and came to Kabul. One of 
the occurrences of this time was the killing by Haidar Muhammad 
KMn Akhta Beg! of GJiazI Khan 1 the father of that Ibrahim who 
had had an itching desire for a throne. The story is as follows : 
When Haidar Muhammad Khan was sent to Blana, GhazI Khan, who 
was the governor, could nob resist and took refuge in the fort. Be¬ 
lying upon the promises and engagements which were held out by 
J3aidar Muhammad, he came out; but Etaidar Muhammad fixed his 
eyes on his goods and chattels and broke his promise, and put him 
to death with the sword of injustice. When His Majesty JahanbanI 
heard of this, it did not commend itself to his just mind. As he 
(i.e., Hutuayun) was at a distance, and had only recently come 
to India he ostensibly refrained from inflicting punishment on him 
but he announced that Haidar would never again bind 2 on his belt. 
And in truth what the fate-interpreting tongue had uttered remained 
in force till he left this world. Shihabu-d-dln Ahmad Khan who 
was the Mir Blyutat (t.e., officer in charge of buildings, &c.), was sent 
to inquire into the matter and to appraise the property. His Majesty 
went on, in ways well-pleasing to God, in taking care of his subjects, 
in building up the world, and in giving repose to mankind. 


1 In B.M. Add. 27,247 the words 
are differently and more grammati¬ 
cally arranged. The Ibrahim here 
referred to is the Ibrahim Khan Sur 
who is described in text p. 339 
as having contended for the throne 
of India with Sikandar and as hav¬ 
ing been defeated by him near Agra. 

* Apparently the prophecy was 
that his arm would wither. Bayazid 
tells us that Haidar’s arm became 


useless. Perhaps this was ascribed 
to Humayun's prophecy or curse, 
but Bayazid says it was in conse¬ 
quence of a wound that he received 
in Afghanistan. It seems that 
Ilumayun was regarded as one who 
had the power of imprecating disaster 
on those who had offended him. 
Another instance is given by Jauhar 
and Gulbadan Begam as having 
occurred in Sind. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

Expedition op His Majesty the Shahinssah to the Panjab in 355 

ACCORDANCE WITH THE ORDERS OP HlS MAJESTY 
JAHANBANI JlNNAT ASgAYANI. 

During this time that the world-conquering soul of His Majesty 
Jahanbani was managing with justice the territories of India, un¬ 
pleasant reports about §h.ah Abu-l-Ma'ali came to the effect that 
being intoxicated with the harmful wine of the world he was iroubl- • 
ing the people^/and was conducting himself in ways contrary to the 
king’s commands. As His Majesty Jahanbani had a special regard 
for him he considered such reports as contrary to the truth and as 
inventions of the envious and malignant. But at length it was noised 
in the royal camp that Sikandar had come out from the hills and it 
became certain that this infatuated Saxjyidmda, had without authority 
jsevered Far hat Khan from the governorship of Lahore hnd had , 
appointed one of his own creatures in his room. Also that he was 
laying hands on the royal treasure. By Divine inspiration the 
resolution became fixed in His Majesty Jahanbani’s holy soul, which 
was a mirror showing what was right for country and empire, that 
the Panjab, which is one of the great provinces of India, should be 
made illustrious by the blessing of the protection and government of 
His Majesty the S h ahin sh jjh, and that, if it seemed proper, Abu-1- 
Ma'all should have Hisar 1 and its neighbourhood. Moreover as he 
was sending about this time for the chaste ladies from Kabul it was 
right that the Panjab should be in the possession of His Majesty 


i Hisar, we are told in the previ¬ 
ous chapter, had been conferred on 
Akbar, and the meaning apparently 
that if Akbar (and Bairam) 


is 


thought proper, Hisar might now be 
given to Aba-1-Ma‘all, in exchange 
for the Panjab. 
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the Shah in shah’s servants. Though the army was large enough 
to quell Sikandar yet for political and personal reasons the name 
“ auxiliary ” was used. In the beginning of the year 963, Novem¬ 
ber, 1555, in an auspicious hour which befitted the accession to the 
throne of the seven climes, His Majesty the Siiahinshah the Divine 
nursling was appointed (to the Panjab) according to the rules of 
sovereignty and splendour, Bairam Khan was nominally appointed 
as guardian of His Highness, but in fact the education of that sup¬ 
port of dominion was committed to the fortunate auspices of His 
Majesty the Shahinshali. A number of loyal and faithful followers 
attended on his stirrup. 

When they arrived at Sihrind the royal servants who were in 
Hisar Firuza obtained the blessing of service and were delighted. 
In that auspicious station Ustad ‘Aziz SistanI who for his good 
service and loyalty had received the title of Rum! Khan 1 and had 
no equal in pyrotechny and in shooting with guns had the felicity 
of entering the Shahinshah’s service. It was here that his shooting 
began and in a short time he became a master in this strange craft, 
356 just as he is a master in every act and science. And wondrous 
masterpieces, such that volumes could not contain the accounts of 
them, were displayed by this exhibitor of perfections in this as in 
other acts. What shall I say or what shall I write about the totality 
of this holy personality ? For without exception when any person 
who shall have studied some particular art or science, whether with 
mature scientists, or with master craftsmen, and whether in whole 
or in part, and have acquired practice therein by studying for years 
with able teachers enters the service , of this scrutinising intellect 
and universal genius, he gets lost in contemplating his abundant 
knowledge and is struck with astonishment. And he thinks to him¬ 
self that apparently His Majesty has spent all his time in nothing 
but this art. But afterwards he Bays no one could acquire such 
skill, it must be the gift of God ! And one of the wonderful things 
is that he enters into contradictory dispositions and varied characters 
in one and the same seance, for this is not difficult to the world- 
adorning mind. What capacity have philosophers, or learned men, 


1 Perhaps the Rumi IQl»n Halabi, i,e., of Aleppo, mentioned in Blochiuann 
441. 





or artists to keep his company except for a time and on their own 
subject ? Such lofty understanding and such wide intelligence are 
not within human powers. Rather the power of an angel would not 
suffice. May Almighty God long preserve this glorious pearl for the 
alignment ( intizdm ) of mortals ! 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

Bribe account ok' His Majesty JahanbanI Jainnat AsiiayanI, and 

DESCRIPTION Of SOME Of HIS KBMAIlKABLE INVENTIONS 
AND REGULATIONS. 

As the affairs of the Panjab had been happily arranged by the 
expedition of His Majesty the Shahinghah there. His Majesty Jalianbfmi 
remained in Delhi and employed himself in the work of political 
administration. He gave his attention to the reconstruction of the 
territories, the extirpation of enemies and the conquest of other 
provinces. He repeatedly said that he would make several seats of 
government, and labour for the regulation of India. Delhi, Agra, 
Jannpur, M3ndu, Lahore, Qananj and other suitable places would be 
chosen and in every place there would be an army under the charge 
of a prudent, ifarseeing, subject-cherishing, and just officer, so that 
there should be no need then for an auxiliary force. And he would 
not keep more than 12,000 liorse attached to his own person. He 
also used to say that lie would have embroidered gold and silver seats 
prepared to be used in the public assemblies by the princes and by 
such men of his entourage as were to he exalted by special honour 
so that they might sit upon them when an order to that effect was 
given. For it was likely that the affections of the great and worldly, 
who had not reached the palace of loyalty but still remained in the 
bazar of traffic, and of loss and gain, would not be captured merely 
by gifts of property, and that until their honour and prestige were 
increased they would not be won over. 

From the beginning of bis career till now his mind was exercised 
in strange inventions and in showing forth recondite truths. Among 
these was this that at the time when His Majesty Geti Si tan! Firdus 
Mai'ani proceeded from Kabul to Qandahar he left His Majesty 
Jahaiiba.il in Kabul to look after affairs. One day His Majesty 
was riding in the environs of the city and exploring the plains and 
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meadows. On the way lie said to Maulana Roll Ullali, who was 
liis teacher, “it has occurred to me to take an augury from the 
names of three persons whom I may find on the road, and I shall 
build the foundations of my dominion ( daulat ) thereon.” The 
Maulana said the name of one person would be enough* He replied 
“ A secret inspiration has communicated itself to me.” After going 
a little distance a wayfarer of mature age appeared and when they 
asked him his name, lie replied “ Murad Khwaja.” After him 
another man appeared who was driving an ass loaded with wood. 
When they asked him his name lie said “Daulat Khwaja.” Upon 
this the inspired tongue (of Humayun) said that “ if the name of 
the next person that conies be Saadat IQiwaja it will be a strange and 
beautiful coincidence, and the star of joy ( murdd) will ascend from 
the horizon of auspiciousness (sa'ddat)” At that ‘ very moment a 
man (a boy, in -Khwandamlr’s account) appeared, who was grazing 
some cattle, and when they asked him what his name was he replied 
“ Sa'adat Khwaja.” The servants in attendance were astonished at 
this marvel, and all felt assured that the lord of auspicious for¬ 
tune would by Divine favour attain to lofty rank and become possessed 
of dominion. 1 

When these mysterious glad tidings were fulfilled and the rose 
garden of hope was made fresh and verdant by the stream of justice 
he founded his affairs, sacred and secular on joy {murdd), dominion 
[daulat) and auspiciousness [sa ( ddat). And he divided all the servants 
of the fortunate threshold, or rather all the inhabitants of his 
dominions into three classes. He called his brothers, and other re¬ 
latives, his officers, his viziers, and all his soldiers Ahl-i~daulat . For 
it was clear that without the help of this body of men the ladder of 
dominion and fortune could not be climbed. He called the philosophers, 
the 'ulama, the chancellors (sadur), the sayyids, the shaikhs, the 
QuzTs, the poets and the other learned men, the judges, nobles and 
skilful persons Ahl-i-sa c ddat, because the honouring of these aus¬ 
picious persons, and the association with them were a means of 
gaining everlasting auspiciousness. He called architects, painters. 


1 This story is given in Elliot Y. 
118 and 236 who remarks that it first 
appears in Khwandamir. Nigamn-d- 
dln and Feri&hta assign it to the 


period just before Humayun’s con¬ 
quest of India. Kh wandaimr calls 
the teacher Masihu-d-din Buhudla 
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musicians and singers Ahl-i-murad, because they were fcbe delight of 
all the world.' Similarly, lie divided the days/of the week among 
the Ahl-i-daulat, safadat and murad, to wit, Saturday and Thursday 
belonged to Ahl-i-sa'adat, aud on these two days his attention was 
given to the regulators of knowledge and devotion. I he reason of 
appropriating thoBe two days to the Ahl-i-sa ( ddat was that Saturday 
is assigned to Saturn, and Saturn is the patron of shaikhs and 
ancient families. Thursday is Jupiter’s day, and that is the star of 
learned men and of other noble orders. Sunday and Tuesday were 
assigned to the Ahl-i-daulat, and on them, royal affairs, and the 
■management of world-government were transacted. The reason for 
thus assigning these two days was that Sunday appertains to the 
sun whose rays regulate rule and sovereignty, while .Luesday iB 
Mars’s day and Mars is the patron of soldiers. Monday and Tuesday 
were days of joy {murad). On these days boon-companions and 
favourites and others of the Ahl-i-murdd were treated with special 
favour. The point in selecting these two days was that Monday is 
the Moon’s day, and Wednesday is Mercury’s. Both of these have 
a special connection with household matters ( amiir-i-biyiitat ). Friday 
(/am'a), in accordance with* its name, applied to all objects, and on 
it all the classes of humanity participated in the royal bounty. 

One of the arrangements which characterised the diwdn -days 
was that when the throne of the hhilafat was set up and His Majesty 
being seated thereon was advising the Divan, information was given 
to the people by beat of drum, and when he left the Divan, cannon- 
iers announced the fact to the subjects by the discharge of cannon. 
And on these days keepers of the wardrobe 1 would bring several 
suits of apparel, ( dast-i-Idielat ), and the treasurers several bags 
of gold near to the palace, so that their might be no stoppage to the 
gifts and largesses. Several brave men stood armed, and with 
cuirasses on their breasts. 

Another of his inventions was that of three golden arrows which 
were an allusion to the three divisions 2 of sa’ddat, daulat and murad. 
Each of these was assigned to one of the leaders of the three classes 
in order that he should supervise the works thereof. And it was 
provided that so long as each of the holders of these arrows 


1 Karklrdqc'idn, Blochmann 87 n. 2 

nd 61*. 


2 Sahm which means both a divi¬ 
sion or segment, and an arrow. 
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exerted himself in the management of the duties appertaining to 
that division (sahm), which consisted in acting according to the will 
of God and in loyalty, he should be the subject of favour and should 
be secure on the masnad of authority. But if ever he should become 
intoxicated by the wine of grandeur and transgress the path o* 
justice, or from some evil motive should avert his eyes from loyalty, 
and should restrict his zeal to the acquisition of wealth, the arrow of 359 
his design would not reach the target of success and the writing of 
deposition would be drawn on the page of his condition, and he would 
meet with a fitting retribution. Mir Khwand the chief chronicler 
{Mir MuwarriJch) has recorded in liis Qdrtiln-i-humdyuni 1 that iu the 
time of his service the arrow of sa € Sdat was entrusted with absolute 
authority to the most excellent of the masters of learning and perfec¬ 
tion—Maulana Farghali, 2 and the opening and shutting, the con¬ 
traction and expansion, of the affairs of Sayyids, Shaikhs, f Ulama, 
Qazis, and teachers, and the inquiry into the claims of ecclesiastics 
( arbab-i-amdim, lit . wearers of large turbans), and the appointment 
and removal of those entrusted with the works of religion, and the 
assignment of stipends and siydrghdls were all in his charge. The 
arrow of daulat was with the prop of sovereignty—Amu* Hindu Beg, 
and the shutting and opening, the binding and unloosing of the great 
affairs of the officers and viziers, and of all the government-clerks, 
and those entrusted with civil affairs, and the fixing of the 
pay of the soldiers, and the appointment of the household 
servants rested with him. The arrow of murdd and of the works of 
architecture was assigned to Amir Waisi. He had to look after the 
buildings and the arrangement of matters of pomp and pageantry 
and to care for the perfecting of the things of splendour and glory. 

Another of his inventions was the distribution of arrows into 
twelve classes. Each order of men was assigned to an arrow. The 
arrangement was as follows : The twelfth arrow, which was of the 
finest gold, was reserved for the royal quiver, i.e., for Humayun and 
Akbar. The eleventh was for the brothers and other kinsmen and 
such of the sons of kings as were servants of the threshold of domi¬ 
nion. The tenth arrow was for the Sayyids, the Shaikhs, and the 


i 0/ Elliot Y. 116 and B.M. MS. 
Yr. 1762, and Add. 30,774. 

5* This is the man of whom Haidar 


Mirzii writes so severely, and who 
was drowned at Causa. 
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The eighth was for the 


‘Ulatna. The ninth for the great officers 
intimates (maqarrabdn) and the ankacidn who held mansabs (offices). 
The seventh for the other ankacidn. 1 The sixth for the heads of 2 * 
clans. The fifth for the distinguished young volunteers. The fourth 
for the cashiers (Bloclimann, 45). The third for the soldiers ( juanan- 
i-jargah). The second for artifipers. 8 The first for doorkeepers, 4 * * * 
watchmen, and the like. 

Another of his inventions was his dividing the department of 
State into four classes corresponding to the'four elements, viz., Fire, 
Air, Water, and Earth. And for the transaction of the business of 


1 The word in text is unintelligi¬ 
ble and is no doubt corrupt. A 
footnote says that on the margin 
of one MS. there is written 

IckT, which is explained as meaning 
head-writer. Perhaps the copyist 
thought of, or wrote bitikcian, official 
writers, see Jarrett II. 47. The n 
in the text is clearly wrong, and 
this letter does nob occur in A.F.’s 
original, w., Khwandamir, who has 
Zekian, B.M. MS. Or. 1762, 
p. 138, Zeker gives meaning 

a brother-in-law, and perhaps this 
is the word, or it may be connected 
with Ickar, inner, and conse¬ 

quently intimate, or ever with 
Icki drink, or with meaning 

elegant, slender. From its follow¬ 
ing maqarrabdn it clearly means 
intimate associates of some kind. 

2 Sarkhaildn-i-qabail. Elliot Y. 

12S, renders the corresponding pas¬ 

sage of Khwandamir “ the harems 

and the well-behaved female atten¬ 

dants,” But Khwandanur’s words 

are matfalliq ast bo, sarjchaildn qaball 

u yuabaJcian (i.e., Uzbeks) and 
apparently the 12 divisions had 
reference only to males. The fifth 
which Elliot renders young maid¬ 


servants is in A.F.’s text iJclca juanan - 
i-bahaclnr, and perhaps means the 
volunteers or independent warriors 
( EkJcaha ) referred to in Erskirie’s 
Supplementary Remarks, Hist. II. 
541, as men who joined the service, 
either alone, or with a few followers, 
as volunteer soldiers of fortune. 
Perhaps these Ekkaha were the men 
afterwards called AhadT or Ahadi in 
Akbar’s time, see Blochmann, 20 n 
and 161. Ika a Mongolian word, 
and means great. Quatremere N. 
and E., XIY. 

8 Shdgird peshayan. This expres¬ 
sion is often used for civilians or lay¬ 
men attached to an army, such as 
shopkeepers, citizens, and the like. 

4 Khwandamir has the word dar- 
bdnan but he has not the word pas - 
bdnan. Instead of pasbanan he has 
sarbanan. See B.M. MSS. Or. 1762, 
p. 133 and Or. 5850, p. 196. The 
pages which should contain the ac¬ 
count of the arrows are wanting in 
the translation in the B.M. MS. 
Add. 30774. There is a gap after 
p. 76 or 49b . A note at the end of Or. 
5850 makes the curious mis-state¬ 
ment that the work is by Gulbadan 
Begam! 





each of these four (lepavfctneipfe a vizier was appointed. The artiller 
and the arrangements of armour and arms and of other things with 
which fire lmd to do were called the Fire Department. Khwaja 
'Abdu 1-Muik was appointed to be vizier of it. The wardrobe 
(karqirdqhhdna) , the kitchen, the stable, and the necessary manage¬ 
ment of the mules and camels wad‘balled the Air Department. The 
charge of it was given to Khwaja Latif Ullali. The arrangements 36' 
of the SAarJjatMiuna, the wine-cellar fyttcikhdna), and of canals was 
called the Water Department. Khwaja Hasan was appointed the 
vizier thereof. The affairs of agriculture and of buildings 1 and the 
administration of exchequer-lauds ( sabt-i-lshdli$at) and of some of the 
buildings {biyutdt) were called the Earth Department. The vizier was 
Khwaja Jalalu-d-drn Murza Beg. Jn every one of the departments 
one of the Amirs was employed. For instance, Amir Nasir Quli was 
the Mir Sarkar, or head-officer, of the Fire Department and always 
wore red. 

Another of the inventions of this time was that four large barges 
were set in the river Jamuna (Jumna) and that the master-carpenters 
constructed 2 on each of them a cdrtdq (a square house) of two storeys 
and of very elegant shape. The barges were so joined together that 
the car tags faced one another. Between every two of these four 
barges another tdq (platform) was made s and thus there appeared an 
octagonal reservoir between the barges. 


1 ‘ Imdrdt . Perhaps the word here 
means colonization or the settling of 
ryots, for we have buildings ( biyutdt) 
mentioned immediately afterwards. 

2 The text says that the carpenters 
made the barges too, but I presume 
that the skill of the ustadan-i-najjar 
was chiefly shown in constructing the 
houses upon them. The cartage 
are perhaps square buildings or they 
may be buildings with four pillars, 
see Ytillers s.v. cdrtag. But, as Quat- 
remere points out N. and E., XIV. 
498, the word car, four, is often 
vaguely used. 

s Lit were by the field of power 
made into fact. A.E. has been simply 


copying Khwandamlr, and I confess 
I do not fully understand the des¬ 
cription, or how the tank or reservoir 
was octagonal. I suppose, however, 
that the four barges formed a square 
and that the space between them, 
which was probably planked over, 
made a portion of the river into a 
tank. The corresponding passage of 
Khwandamlr is thus translated by 
Munshi Sadasiik Lab p. 90, of B.M. 
MS. Add. 30, 774 

“ The four boats which, according 
to royal directions, were made by the 
most clever carpenters in the water 
of the Jumna. In each of these 
boats there was made a large room 
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Another of his excellent inventions was his arrangement of shops 
and the putting up of a bazar on boats. This increased the amaze¬ 
ment of the rare of intellect. In the year 939, 1532-33, when His 
Majesty went from Flruzabad-i-Dilili Delhi) to Agra, the capital, 
by way of the river, and was accompanied by most of the Amirs and 
pillars of the State and all the ikcldn 1 and officers, a bazar of this 
kind was made and carried down the Jamuna. Everyone could get 
what he wanted in that bazar. 

In like manner the royal gardeners made, in accordance with 
orders, a garden on the river. 

Another of his inventions was a movable 2 bridge. 

Another of his wonderful inventions was a movable palace. This 
palace was composed of three storeys which were of cut beams. 
The master-carpenters had so joined the pieces together that who¬ 
ever looked at them thought that the whole was of one piece. 
Whenever they wanted they could take it to pieces and convey it 
to any country. And the ladders (or steps) to the upper storey were 
so constructed that they could be opened out or shut up at pleasure. 

One of the wonderful inventions of that holy mind was a cap 
(taj) which was alike magnificent and agreeable to wear. The border 
(or margin) which went round the taj had two divisions (furja), and 
each of these was in the form of the figure seven (V), and thus by 
there being two figures 7 (YY) the number 77 was produced, which 


(having four doors or pillars) of two 
storeys exceedingly nice. Tho boats 
were joined together in such a man¬ 
ner that the four apartments stood 
opposite each oilier, and by the junc¬ 
tion of each Vwo boats another apart¬ 
ment was produced and between all 
the four a figure resembling a reser¬ 
voir of octagonal form was made.” 
Price says: “The four vessels were 
connected by a strong platform or 
some species of gallery in such a 
manner that the pavilions were placed 
in a situation exactly opposite to 
each other, perhaps in the form of a 
lozenge, and between each of the 


vessels was interposed an additional 
pavilion, making altogether the num¬ 
ber of eight and forming in the 
centre of the whole a beautifill tank 
or pond of water of eight sides.” 

1 Tills is the word ankacidn already 
referred to. Possibly it may be here 
a mistake for bitikcian or writers. 

* This is described at length by 
KhwandamTr, p. 139a, of Persian text 
and 112 of translation. It is per¬ 
haps characteristic of A.F. that this, 
perhaps, the only really useful work 
of Humavun, is left undescribed 
by him. 
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was the numerical value of the word ‘izz. Here it was called the 
taj-i-izzat or cap of honour. This was invented in Badakhshan 1 and 361 
when His Majesty came to Agra and appeared before His Majesty 
Gefcl Sitani Firdus Makam the latter was much pleased. 

Another of his inventions was a tent (hhirgd) which had twelve 
partitions corresponding to the signs of the Zodiac. Each mansion 
{burj) had lattices ( pinjarahd ) 2 * * * * * through the interstices of which there 
shone the light of the stars of dominion. And there was another 
tent 8 which was like the Heaven of Heavens which encompasses 
the heaven of the fixed stars. 'This surrounded the other tents and 
as the crystalline sphere (i.e. y the Heaven of Heavens) is undotted 
(with stars) so this tent was without lattices. 

One of his pleasure-increasing inventions was the u carpet of 
mirth ” (basdt-i-nis&dt). This was a round carpet corresponding to 
the orbits of the spheres and the elemental spheres. The first 
circle which corresponded to the crystalline sphere was white, the 
second blue (Icabtid), the third black, like Saturn, the fourth, which 
was the house of Jupiter, was light brown ( sandali ), the fifth, which, 
was related to Mars, was ruby-coloured, the sixth, which was the 
house of the Sun, Avas golden, the seventh, which was the house of 
Venus, was bright green, the eighth, Avhich was the station of 


i The idj-i-'izmt according to 
JDiAvandamir was not used only by 

Hum ay un, but Avas for the nobles 

ilso. Only HumSyfin’s Avas all of 

ne colour, whereas their’s were of 

veral colours. He may have in- 

mted it in Badakhshan. but the 
ciironogram of its construction, tdj. 
i-8 ( aadat f given by Khwandamlr 
yields 939, or two years after Babar’s 
death. 

* Blochmann 225, account of pm- 
jarahsaz, or lattice-work. 

8 Khwandamir s description is at 
p. 122 of translation and 140 of 
Persian text. “A large tent which 
like the empyrean heaven that covers 
the inferior ones surrounded all the 
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petty tents and took them within 
itself like a cover. Like the crys. 
talline sphere, on Avhich there are 
no spots of the fixed stars and the 
planets, this had also no lattice or 
balcony round it.” Khwandamlr ex¬ 
plains that the outer tent Avas dis¬ 
tinct from the inner one and could 
be used separately. The inner tent 
which represented the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac was perhaps the tent 
mentioned by Gulbadan Begam and 
called by her mihr-amiz, i.e., assoc¬ 
iated with the sun. The word which 
Sodasuk Lai has translated balcony is 
qan ( adt> so perhaps the outer tent 
had no flaps or side-Avalls. 
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Mercury, was bluish ( susanl , i.e. y lily, or iris-coloured). For the 
nature of Mercury is composite and when blue and rose are mixed 
the result is susanl . And the reason why susanl was chosen in pre¬ 
ference to other colours was that several philosophers have called the 
colour of Mercury that of collyrium {kufyll) y and the susanl is nearer 
to collyrium than other mixed colours are. The ninth circle, which 
was the station of the Moon, was white. After the circle of the 
Moon came the region ( Jcura , i.e., globe or sphex*e) of fire and air, 
then that of earth and water. The inhabited quarter of the earth 
was divided into seven climes. He himself occupied the golden circle 
'(i.e., the one consecrated to the Sun) and there he adorned the throne 
of the kJiildfat. Each section (or group) was ordered to sit in ac- 
coi'dance with the one of the seven planets which was appropriate 
to it in the circle which cori’esponded tliei’ewifch. Thus, the Indian 
officers sate in the circle of Saturn, while the Sayyids and the ‘Ulama 
sate in the cii'cle of Jupiter. The persons who occupied each circle 
made use of dice, on each side of which there was represented a 
human figure in a different position. Accoi'ding to each one’s throw 
he assumed a position which corresponded to the figui’e that turned 
up. For example, if a standing figure turned up he stood, if a seated > 
he sate down, and if a reclining one he lay down. This was a means 
of inci'easing mirth . 1 

Another of his excellent devices was the wearing of clothes 
each day corresponding to the colour of the planet of that day. 
Thus on Sunday he wore a yellow robe, which is the colour appro¬ 
priated to the Sun, who is the regent thereof. On Monday * he wore 


i Perhaps some will think that 
Humayuu’s courtiers, like Mr. Peter 
Magnus’ friends, were easily amused- 
This carpet is described by Khwan- 
damir, Persian text 155, translation 
206: It appears to have been of 
enormous size, for, he says, that each 
of the seven circles had 200 grades (?) 
so that in all 1,400 persons could sit 
in it. The bright green, scibzrodian, 
which is given as the colour of the 
circle of Venus, is said in the dic¬ 
tionaries to be the name of a kind 


of pigeon. Blochmann, pp. 294, 
renders salt by “ bluish.” Sadasi 
Lai renders siisani by violet. The 
expression umra-i-Hindi used with 
reference to the circle of Saturn 
means Indian-born officers whether 
Hindus or Muhammadans, for ghwan- 
damir says that the MaskdiJcji also 
sat there. 

2 Khwandamir says that when the 
moon was near the full Humayun 
wore white. 
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green, which is appropriate to the Moon, and so on. Another of his 
inventions was the drum [ of justice. If the claim of anyone related 
to some dispute he beat the drum once. If his grievance consisted 332 
in the non-receipt of stipend, or wages he struck twice. If his goods 
and chattels (mdl-u-jihdt) had been seized by oppression, or had been 
stolen, he complained by beating the drum thrice. If he had a claim 
of blood against anyone he beat the drum loudly four times. 

The notes of the inventive genius of this khedive of holy type 
are many, but the above are enough to enable the understanding and 
the acute to comprehend the i*are jewels of his soul. It is now better 
to abridge words and to come to the proper subject. 


1 This is an institution as old as 
Nushirwan. Khwandamir makes the 
next sentence more intelligible by 
prefixing the word andak .small to the 
word match dsamat, dispute or suit. 
In the Lucknow Museum there are 


a number of large drums which 
came from Agra, and are said to 
belong to Akbar’s time. Perhaps 
they are the remains of one of Hu- 
may fui’s institutions. 
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CHAPTER LX II. 

Incidence of a flash of indication of a journey to the world 
of holiness on the inward mirror of His Majesty JahAnbAnI 

JlNNAT SsglYANl, AND HIS DEPARTURE FOR THAT WORLD. 

Let it not be concealed from inquiring minds that at about the 
time when His Majesty the Shubin shah, the young shoot of the 
parterre of insight, obtained leave to go to the Panjab, there fre¬ 
quently rose on the lips of His Majesty Jahanbani Jinnat AshiyanI 
the mention of a departure to the world of holiness. Contrary to 
his laudable habit of regarding- such references as unbecoming 
{mukrvh), as being repugnant to the management of affairs, and of 
avoiding them in conversation, he now took pleasure in speaking on 
the subject. Seemingly the flash had pictured itself in the ante¬ 
chamber of his mystery-knowing heart. Among such references 
there was this that one day he quoted with commendation the true 
words of His Majesty Getl-sitani Firdiis-MakanT, when he remarked 
in a meeting of friends that a servant of his used to say that when¬ 
ever he saw the graves in Ghaznin 1 he felt an inclination to die. 
Following up this, His Ma jesty would say that when he contemplated 2 
Delhi and its shrines the words recurred to his memory, and he 
thought how sweet they were ! At about the same time and when he 
was proceeding towards the eternal world he said to several of his 
familiars : “ This day after paying my morning devotions a mysterious 
thing occurred and a secret inspiration brought this quatrain on my 
lips : 


1 “ Here (Ghaznin) is the last rest¬ 
ing-place of Hakim Sanai and many 
other saintly personages.’* A.F. in 
Ain, Jarrett, II, 408. 

2 Probably Humfiyun was refer¬ 


ring to a visit which he paid to the 
shrines and graves in and round 
Delhi in company with Sidi ‘All 
shortly before his death. See p. 53 
of the Admiral's book. 




■“ 0 God, make me wholly Thine. 

Acquaint me with Thine attributes. 

Tyrannous Reason hath crippled my soul. 

Call me Thine own madman 1 and set me free.” 

Tears fell from his truth-seeing eyes while he was reciting 
these lines, and complete detachment was manifested on his irradiated 
brows. About the time, too, when the Court was at Delhi, the eye- 
brightener of the Miildfat, to wit. His Majesty the Shahinshah, one 
night beheld in a dream that someone was pulling up his 2 musky 

black) locks. When he awoke he told the dream to Mfiham 363 
Amiga, the mother of Adliam Khan. She summoned all the skilled * 
interpreters and asked them what the dream portended. When this 
question was put to His Majesty Jahanbam he said : “ Evil will be 
far from his (Akbar’s) head.” Afterwards he told them quietly of his 
own inevitable doom, and administered consolation to them. Con¬ 
stantly during those days ho was uttering words which had for 
the organs of the farseeiug among the courtiers the savour of a pass¬ 
age from this transitory world which all must quit, and which 
divided 3 the joints and marrow of the faithful of soul. Among other 
things, he wrote with his own hand on the arch of his portico these 
opening lines of a poem by Shaikh Azarl :— 4 


1 Of. Erskine, Hist., 535, note. 
His translation and account of the 
circumstances differ somewhat from 
the text. Apparently the poet con¬ 
trasts the cold light of reason with 
the ecstacy of madness (or love). 
The translation in Erskine’s version 
of the Akbarnama in the B.M. is 
nearer the original. 

9 The text has anhazral, which 
presumably stands for Humayun, but 
a footnote says that several MSS. 
have Tshdn , and all the MSS. that 
I have examined in the B.M., I.O., 
and R.A.S. have ishan, and so has 
the Lucknow edition. I have there¬ 
fore adopted the variant. I think 


that what Akbar saw must have been 
the pulling of his own locks, otherwise 
there would have been no cause for 
alarm on his account, and it is hardly 
likely that his father, then a man 
of 50, would have black hair. 

3 I have paraphrased the passage. 
The literal translation is: ‘‘The faith¬ 
ful of soul were cut to pieces.” 

4 The poetical name of Jalal-ud-dm 
Hamza of Isfarain or Mihrjan near 
NfghapSr. He died in 866 A.H. 
Beale’s Or. Diet., 00. See also Rieu., 
Cat. 1,43a. According to the account 
there Agan, who took his poetical 
name from the month of his birth, was 
born at Marv and died in 866 A.H.= 
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Verse. 

IVe heard that on this gilded dome (the sky) ’t is writ 
The end 1 of all things is praiseworthy. 

He also when near his departure reduced his consumption of 
opium, so much so that he said to his intimates “ We’ll see for how 
many more days two or three pellets ( habb ) will suffice/ 1 He had 
seven days 1 * divided supply and wrapped in paper, and made over to 
his body-servants, and he said to them “ this is all the opium we shall 
oat/ 1 On the day which was the first stage of his journey to the 
region of holiness and detachment, there remained four pellets. He 
sent for these, and partook* thereof in rosewater. 

At the close 5 of Friday Rab/-al-awwal 963, SJhah 


1461-62. Badaunl, III, 193, says that 
Maulana Bekasi is the authority for 
this story. He quotes the couplet. 

i Another rendering might be: 
4< To meditate on the end of all things 
is praiseworthy.” Price translates : 
44 Of all mankind the end is happy.” 

ft The meaning is not quite clear. 
Probably A.F. means that Humayan 
took one of the four pellets along 
with rosewater. It is hardly likely 
that he would take four all at once. 
The day when he sent for the opium 
is clearly, I think, the day of the 
accident, and not of the death, and 
the time would be in the course of 
the day and before the accident, 
which occurred at evening. Proba¬ 
bly the number four is dwelt upon as 
indicating that Humayiin had set 
aside the exact number of pellets 
that would last till his death. If 
Friday was the day of the accident 
and he took one pill on that day. and 
survived till Monday, as Sidi ‘All 
says, this would be the case. Accord¬ 
ing to other authorities he died on 
the evening of Sunday, the 26th 


January, or 13 Rabi’-al-awwal, This 

is the date given in the BadsJhahnama 

of ‘Abdu-i-Hamid, Bib. Ind. ed., p.63. 

5 Akhir^urua. But perhaps the 
izafat is wrong, and the translation 
should be : “At length, on Friday/' 
<fcc. A.F. does not give the day of 
the month ; but, as he says later on, 
that the officers concealed the acci¬ 
dent (or at least its seriousness) for 
seventeen days and then proclaimed 
Akbar on 28 Rabl’-al-awwal, we may 
take it that the fall occurred on Fri¬ 
day, the 11th Rabi’-al-awwal, corre¬ 
sponding to 24th January , 1556. See 
Mrs. Beveridge’s translation of Count 
Noer’s Akbar, I. 67, note. The 
date, 11 Raln’-al-awwal, given at the 
end of Stewart’s translation of Jau- 
har is not in the original, and the 
whole sentence is an addition. 
There is a good deal of discrepancy 
about the dates of Humayun’s fall 
and death, and on these points re¬ 
ference may be made to the note 
above quoted and also to Mr. C. J. 
Rodgers’ note in the J.A.S.f?. for 
1871, Vol. XL, p. 133, and to Mr. 
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others 


who had 



returned 


Blochmann s remarks thereon. A.F.’s 
statement that the fall occurred on a 
Friday is supported by the circum¬ 
stance that a number of worshippers 
were assembled at the adjoining 
mosque, as would naturally be the 
case on a Friday, and also by the 
testimony of Katibi-RumT, the Tur¬ 
kish admiral, 8idi ‘All Reis. He 
was in Delhi at the time; and, though 
he doe 8 nofc expressly say so, he was 
apparently present at the last audi¬ 
ence. His words (Vambdry's transla¬ 
tion, Luzac, *899, p. 55) are : “All 
was ready for the start (the Admi¬ 
ral's). Hum ay u - 1 2 3 had given audience 
on Friday eve 11 * 11 #* when, upon leav¬ 
ing his castl' 0 °f pleasure, the Muez¬ 
zin, annou nce d the Ezan just as he 
was deseeding the staircase. It was 
his wc yll t, whenever he heard the 
surarp\ ons > to bow the knee in holy 
reverence. He did so now, but unfor- 
tuF ia tely fell down several steps, and 
received great injuries to his head 
r ind arm." Truly the proverb rightly 
says, ‘There is no guarding against 
fate.* 

“ Everything was confusion in the 
palace, but for two days they kept 
the matter secret. It was announced 
to the outer world that the sove¬ 
reign was in good health, and alms 
were distributed amongst the poor. 
On the third day, however, that was 
on the Monday, he died of his 
wounds." 

It seems to me probable that the 
Turkish Admiral is the person re¬ 
ferred to by A.F. as Caghatai Khan. , 
Ko officer of Humavfin's or Akbar’s 


of that name is mentioned anywhere, 
and Sldi ‘All may have got the sob¬ 
riquet of Caghatal Khan on account 
of his proficiency in the Caghatal lan¬ 
guage. See the Turkish publisher's 
preface, Yambdry, l.c., p. XYII. 
Sfdi ‘All, too, had just come from 
Gujrat. Another reason for believing 
Friday to be the day, is that Friday 
was Htimayun's day for holding re¬ 
ceptions and granting audiences. 
See A.N.Cap., LXII. On the whole 
then, unless it can be established 
astronomically that Yenus did not 
rise on Friday, 24th January 1556, I 
think we may take that to be the 
day of the accident. This date is 
further corroborated by Sldi ‘All's 
statement that he left for Lahore on 
a Thursday in the middle of Rabl’-al- 
awwal. He did not leave till after 
the death, and Thursday would be 
the 17th Rabi'-al-awwal. Yambery’s 
translation, contrary to that of Diez, 
makes Thursday the day of the Ad¬ 
miral's arrival at Lahore, but this is 
clearly wrong. 

With regard to the place and cir¬ 
cumstances of the accident there is 


1 Blochmann, 371 and 382. 

2 If this was Khan ‘Alam Calma 
Beg, Blochmann, 378, he must have 
returned from Mecca before Kamr- 
an’s death. But perhaps it is not. 
‘Alam Sljah is mentioned at p. 325 of 
text as one of those who accompanied 
Kamran to India. 

3 It would seem from this as if Beg 
Mulak had repented and gone after 
Kamran. 
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from the Hijaz, and Caghatal Khan and some men from Gujrafc came 
and made reports. Also Pahlwan Dost Mir Barr, and Maulana Asad 
came from Kabul with representations from Mun‘im Khan. At the end 
of the day he came out on the roof of the library which had recently 
been fitted up, and gave the people who were assembled at the chief 
mosque the blessing of performing homage ( l:ornish ). For a con¬ 
siderable time he asked questions about Holy Mecca and about 
Gujrat and Kabul. 

After that he sent for all the mathematicians, for it was expected 
that Yenus would rise on that night and he wished to observe h§y; 


a good account by Mr. Rodgers in 
the paper already referred to. He 
corrects the mistakes of Elphinstone 
and Marshman. I visited the place 
in September, 1899. The building is 
known as the Sher Mandal from hav¬ 
ing been built by Sher Shah and 
is described by Syed Ahmad in his 
Asar Sana did (see also Garvin de 
Tassy’s translation). It is an octa¬ 
gonal building of red stone and has 
two storeys. But the first is now 
solid, i.e., lias no room in it. It has 
inside stairs leading up to the 
second storey, which is an octagonal 
room fitted with, niches (,(&£')» which 
perhaps were used as bookshelves. 
From this two separate flights of 
steps lead up to the roof, on which 
there is a small open cupola supported 
on eight pillars. One of the flights 
is shown by the guides as that from 
which Humayun fell. There is a 
turn in the stairs and the steps are 
of granite, a foot high, and steep and 
narrow. The stairs open out, it 
should be 3 tated, in the body of the 
roof, so that Humayun fell through 
the roof rather than off it. He cer¬ 
tainly did not fall over the parapet. 
41 The stairs come up on both sides 
of the cupola, in the space interven¬ 


ing between it and tlie parapet.” 
(Rodgers). Presumably ^Huinay un’s 
intention was to sit down on the 
part of the roof whip},' f orme d the 
first step of the stair aud to rest ],; 3 
feet on the second Rtep (Zlna-i- 
duwam). It was the co i,j we atlier 
and so he would naturall y ] 3e we aring 
a long dressing-gown, \rfre guides 
say that the body was wrapped j n 
cotton. As we know from the Maa§ir 
Rabnm it was brought away from 
Delhi when Hlmun defeated l\ r di 
Beg and got possession of the crty # 
It was kept for a time at Sirhind an^d 
then brought back and kept near the* 
Purana Qila* till the grand tomb, 
built by Hum ay nil’s widow, Hajl 
Begam, was ready. 

The Sher Mandal is to the sbuth of 
Delhi and about four miles from the 
railway station. It is near the Jam- 
11 a and was still nearer it in old 
times. Hard by, is the Jama* Masjid 
of Sher Shah, and Humayun’s tomb 
is not far off. The reason probably 
why Humayun was then residing at 
the Sher Mandal was because that 
neighbourhood is the site of the city 
of Dlnpanah, which was founded by 
Humayun in earlier and happier 
days. 
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It was his excellent intention that when Venus rose and the moment 
became auspicious he would hold a grand assembly and make promo¬ 
tions of officers* At the beginning of the evening he wished to 
descend and when he came to the second 1 step, a reciter (muqri), 
by name Miskln (wretched), raised an untimely call to prayer. His 
Majesty, out of respect to the call, wished to sit down where he was. 

As the steps (darjat) of the stair (zind.) were sharp (tezj and the 
stones slippery (Ictghzanda) his blessed foot caught in the skirt of his 
robe at the moment of sitting down and his good staff slipped. He 
lost his feet and fell upon his head, his right temple receiving a severe 
blow, so that some drops of blood issued from his right ear. As ho 
possessed a heart acquainted with mysteries he immediately, and in 
order that he might give comfort and also make dispositions for the 
world, sent an affectionate dispatch containing a report of his wel- 364 
fare to the nursling of the light of fortune by the hands of Nazr 2 
Shaikh Cull. 

One of the wondrous flashes of his (Akbar’s) intelligence was that 
in the middle of that very day (the day of the accident, not of the 
announcement) he had 8 said to some of his suite that a great mis¬ 
fortune would happen to an eminent man and that probably he 
would die. 

The loyalists who were^on the spot endeavoured to conceal 4 the 


l ZTna-i'duwum . The exact mean¬ 
ing of the expression is doubtful. 
Naturally one would think that it 
referred to the second step of the top 
stair, but zina means a stair rather 
than a step, and the word darjat as 
used just below to mean the steps. 
Perhaps A.F. means the second flight 
of steps counting from below, or he 
may have supposed that the fall was 
from the lower or second flight of 
steps. The stairs are certainly very 
steep and awkward and might easily 
cause a nasty fall. 

» “The recital of the azan must 
be listened to with great reverence. 
If a person be walking at the time 

83 


he should stand still; if reclining 
sit up.” Hughes' Diet, of Islam, 286. 

5 BayazTd enters him on his list 
as Shaikh Na&r Cull Turkistanf 
and says that after the conquest of 
India Akbar made him Mir ‘Adi. 
Presumably Nagr was his name, 
and Cull his title, from having been 
with Humaynn in the desert. The 
Mirat-i-‘Alam, B.M. Add., 765?, p. 
971a, gives a copy of the letter which 
Nagr Shaikh conveyed. See trans¬ 
lation of it in Blochmann’s remarks 
on Rodgers' paper l.c. 

4 Mifarmwiand. This is the for¬ 
mula used by A.F. when mentioning 
Akbar’s utterances. 
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dreadful occurrence and took measures to send information to the 
heir-apparent of the masnrtd of the Miildfat and to collect the 
principal officers who had obtaiued leave to various parts of the 
kingdom. With extreme prudence they kept this life-destroying 
event from the public for seventeen days. Those who were present 
at court and the counsellors of the threshold of the khildf at, viz., 
Khizr Khwaja Khan, ‘All Quli Khan, Latif Mlrza, Khizr Khan 
Hazara, Qunduq Khan, Qambar ‘All Beg, Ash,raf Khan. Afzal Khan, 
who were in the list of helpful ministers fvmzrdl kifdyat fesha) and 
Khwaja Husain of Merv, Mir ‘Abdu-l-IJai, Peahrau Khan, Militar 
Khan, and after some days Tardi Beg Khan, who inscribed on his 
heart’s tablet the office of Amir-al-Umara 1 (Blochmann, 240) assem¬ 
bled together and on the 28th of the same month, 11th February, 
1556, they recited the Militia in the famous name and lofty titles of 
the Wiedive of the age, and so.healed and mended the distracted world 
and gave the terrene and terrestrials a message of enduring restora¬ 
tion. The stewards of heaven, who had been in expectation of this, 
rejoiced, ‘ and the desires of the administrators of the natural world 
were accomplished. Mir ‘Abdu-l-Hai Sadr recited this couplet:— 

Verse. 

If the world’s new year be destroyed. 

Let the hundred-leaved red rose remain. 

Several persons had recited this verse, and it had become well 
known and had been made the subject of conversation at assemblies. 
A strange thing was that at the same time one of the literate ffazhlj 
had found the second line 8 to give the date of the accession of the 
Khedive of the Age, but this was by writing the word gul with an 
i, gull, though in one sense the ordinary orthography does not lend 
itself to this form. And during the days of concealing this fatal 
affair they on one occasion dressed up Mulls Bekasi 3 in the clothes 


l That is, no doubt, they en¬ 
deavoured to conceal the gravity of 
the accident. This agrees with what 
Sidi ‘All tells us. 

z The second line yields 953 and 
if I be added it yields 10 more or 963. 
I think the meaning is that ‘Abdu¬ 


l-Hai uttered the vorse without any 
thought of its being a chronogram, 
and that the strange thing was that 
it was afterwards found that a slight 
alteration made it into a chrono¬ 
gram. 

3 Sidi ‘Ali Reis, the Turkish ad* 
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of the deceased (lit: that pardoned pinnacle) and brought him out on 
the top of the terrace (aiwtinj which was His Majesty's place of 
sitting, and showed him to the people with his face towards the 
river. The people performed the kornisk and were in some measure 
relieved from their distvess and confusion. 

When the sad misfortune was made known a great disturbance 
and trouble, such as was natural at a crisis like this, arose. The 
officers exerted themselves to soothe hearts and give people confi¬ 
dence and did what was proper at this time of dispersion both in 
respect of friends and of foes. They did what they could to 
mend the breach and to cement the crack. And how could the 
bond of the eternal fortune of this noble family not attain 

corroboration and shape when the world-adorning glory of the per¬ 
sonality of His Majesty the Shahinshah, the true heir of sovereignty, 
had seized the summit of the throne of the fehildfctt of the terrene 
and of terrestrials. Good God ! How could it enter into the circle of 
the thoughts and imaginings of the farseeing that a being so won¬ 
drous in his perfections and so befriended of fortune, at once the 
arranger of the visible world and the acquirer of spirituality, should 
so soon leave this earth? But as the time had come when the Creator 
would give rejuvenescence to the old world and give a new education 
to mankind,—a time which had not arrived in many cycles of the 
past,—of necessity He designed to exhibit the nobly-constituted and 
consummate paragon who should be the perfection of mortals. Gon- 


miral, l.c. 57, tells this story and 
confirms A.F.’s account. He calls 
the representative Mulla Bl and 
says he bore a striking resemblance 
to Humayun, though he was of 
slighter (“shorter,” in Diez) make. 
Sidi ‘All says the deception took 
place on the Tuesday, and he gives 
himself the credit of having suggested 
the concealment. But Gulbadan 
Begam tells us that the same thing 
was done when her father died. 
BadaunT, III, 192, has an account of 
Bekasi, i.e., I presume the orphan or 
destitute one, but singularly enough 


he says nothing about his impersona¬ 
tion of Humayun. Bekasi seems to 
have been a native of Ghaznin and 
he died at Peshawar in 973, 1566. He 
was a poet, and BadadnT gives speci¬ 
mens of his verses. It is interesting 
to find Sidi ‘AIT confirming A.F. in 
the small matter of the impersona¬ 
tion's having taken place on the 
riverside. 

In F. H, Diez’s translation, in his 
Denkwiirdigkeiten von Asien, Ber¬ 
lin, 1815, p. 209, the name is given 
as MullS Bikjissi. His translation 
seems to be better than Vambdry’s. 
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sequently the occurrence of this unavoidable event, though in the 
eyes of the superficial a subject of mourning and sorrow, might be 
reckoned by the eyes of the mature of vision as a treasury of glory 
and beauty. For by the bounteous presence of this sublime pearl of 
sovereignty the visible and invisible worlds became again glorious, and 
the market-square of dominion, spiritual and temporal, became active. 
And as the lofty intelligence of this lord of the age was come to per¬ 
fection, and the constituent elements of the rule of this great-thoughted 
one had been put in order and the die of dominion had turned up 
inscribed with his name, seeing that with real ancestorhood he wore 
the vesture of sonship, if the ruler of the age (Humayun) had on 
account of his right-seeing and good qualities been preserved in the 
prison of visible life, it must have followed that, on account of the 
submission to the noblest, which is proper according to the rules of 
wisdom, this eminent one of the age (Humayun) should submit to the 
nursling of light (Akbar). But as the robe of fatherhood is an im¬ 
posing one and cometh from God, it could not harmonise with 
obedience to the offspring. Also the happiness of children cannot be 
recorded in the book of fate except when they submit to their fathers 
and obey their behests. Consequently it was unavoidable that the 
beginning of the feast of fortune should be the lord of the earth’s leav¬ 
ing this world. 

In fine, after giving consolations and congratulations, the imperial 
servants who were collected in Delhi separated in order to unite 
distracted hearts, and each hastened to his own place. Tardi Beg 
Shan, who in concert with them was at Delhi, in order to arrange 
the affairs of this city, sent the insignia of sovereignty along with 
Ghulam ‘All SJaastjangasht and other trusty servants to the world- 


protecting court and made declarations of obedience and devotion. 
M. Abu-l-Qasim, 1 the son of M. Karnran, was also sent to do homage. 


i This apparently is the same per¬ 
son as the Ibrahim mentioned as 
having, when a child, wrestled with 
Akbar. He probably had his name 


changed when he became father of a 
son. I regret to say that Akbar 
afterwards had him put to death in 

Gwaltar. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

Op the dominion-increasing acts op His Majesty the Ssahin- 

SifAH FROM THE TIME OF HIS FELICITOUS SETTING OUT FOR 
THE PANJAB TILL HIS SACRED ACCESSION. 

The brief account of the fortune-encompassing condition of His 
Majesty the Sbahinshah from the time of his being dispatched to the 
Panjab till his glorious accession is that when the standards of for¬ 
tune were turned towards the Panjab the Atka Khan and other 
servants came from Hisar Firuza and met him on the way, in accord¬ 
ance with an intimation to that effect, and had the honour of paying 
their respects. When fortune’s equipage arrived at Sihrind all the 
king’s 1 servants who had been appointed as auxiliaries to §Jjah Abii- 
1-M'aali, such as Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas, Musahib Beg, 
Khwaja Jalalu-d-din Mahmud, Farhat Khan, Tahir Muhammad, 
son of Mir Khurd, and Mihtar Taimur §jjarbatai, came away with¬ 
out leave (from Abu-l-M'aali) on hearing of the advance of His 
Majesty the §l|Ahinshah, and hastened to obtain the bliss of service, 
for they had been troubled by the evil fellowship of that ill-regulated 
young man. They were favourably received. Sikandar, who had come 
out of the hills, withdrew to them again before the victorious army 
had encamped. The infatuated Mir who had marched out to put 
him down hastened back to Lahore. When it became certain that 
the province had been given to His Majesty the Shahinahah, and 
that he was proceeding thither, Abu-1-M f aali felt constrained to 
come with a body of troops to the bank of the Sulfcaupur river (the 
Bias) and to do homage. His Majesty out of kindness, and in order 
to ratify the favour that had been shown by His Majesty Jahan- 
bfinl himself indicated to Abu-1-M‘a§li that he should take a seat 


from Hisar were Akbar’s special 
retainers. 


I That is, HumayQn’s servants. 
The Atka JLhan and others who came 
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in the high assemblage, and encompassed him with favours. But 
inasmuch as the easily intoxicated Mir had been made drunk by one 
gulp of the world’s wine he, after obtaining leave and returning to 
his quarters sent a message that “ my position 1 with His Majesty 
Jahanbani is universally known; and especially your Highness may 
recollect that at the qamargha (ring-hunt) in Jiii 2 gjjahi I ate with 
His Majesty Jahanbani in the same place and off the same plate; 
you were present, and had your portion ( alu$h) sent to you. Tak¬ 
ing then my position into consideration, why, when I came to your 
habitation, was a separate rug put down for me, and why was there 
a separate tablecloth ? “ His Majesty a mine of sense and urbasity, 
smiled at his ignorance, and said to Haji Muhammad SistanI who 
had brought the message “ Tell him the regulations of State and the 
laws of love are distinct, you have not with me the position that you 
367 had with His Majesty Jahanbani. ’Tis strange that you have not 
discriminated between these two positions, and have complained.” 
The Mir was greatly abashed. 

His Majesty went on towards the hills in order, to extirpate 
Sikandar who was stated to be in Mankot and its neighbourhood. 

When the army of fortune encamped near Hariana a swift courier 
arrived and apprized Bairam Khfin of His Majesty Jahanbam’s fall. 
Bairam Khan did not think it expedient to advance further, and 
moved the army to Kalanur in order that they might halt for some days 
in that pleasant place. Near Kalanur Nazr Shaikh Cull arrived and 
produced the sublime mandate 3 ( firman). Just about this time the 
tidings of the inevitable events reached the royal hearing, and His 
Majesty displayed the weeping and lamentation which befitted the 
condition of affection and love. The distress and internal affliction 
which were experienced by that lofty-souled one exceeded human 
conception. Bairam Khan, Atka Khan and Maham Anaga essayed to 
comfort him, but as liis sorrow sprang from excessive love what they 
regarded as topics of consolation only augmented his grief. This 


I Humayun used to call him son. 

* This was Akbar’s appanage, 
which makes the favour shown to 
Abu-1-M‘aali the more striking. 

8 The Mirat* *i-‘&lam B.M. Add. 


7657, p. 271a, gives what purports 
to be the substance of the letter. 
There is a translation of the passage 
in J.A.S.B., Yol. XL. for 1871. 
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chosen one of God expends such sorrow of heart and consideration 
for individual men ! How grieved and afflicted he is at the death of 
any one who has a savour of sincerity, devotion, and ability ! It was 
fitting that such a disposition should show itself in his holy person¬ 
ality under circumstances which were in old times motives for rejoic¬ 
ing among the unthinking so that men of the world who regard 
only what they perceive by their senses may acknowledge the true 
grandeur of this great one, and that such acknowledgment may be 
a means of guiding all mankind, and that the guidance may result in 
general enlightenment and charity. If it were not for this reason, how 
could the wide domain of the knowledge, piety and devotion of this 
nursling of the light of glory permit that such censure of the decrees 
of Providence should contract the law of submission ? At length by 
the assistance of far-reaching reason he conveyed himself to the 
asylum of patience and employed hismself in alms-giving and in 
other good works which may benefit those who have travelled to the 
abiding world. Poets and sages composed elegies and chronograms. 
Among them was Khwaja Husain of Mervwho made a tarhibband in 
an elegy, about that cupola of pardon, some lines of which are as 
follows :— 

Verse. 1 

0 heart, thou too must hear the sound of death. 

Death's morning must blow on thy life's ascension. 

As the order for tasting death is for all men. 

Be sure that the sherbet of death must be drunk. 

This name of life which they imposed upon you. 

Is a name that must be carried on to the side of death. 


1 A note to the Lucknow edition 
says that a tarlcibband is a composi¬ 
tion in which the metre changes 
after seven or more verses. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Banking’s book or Pro¬ 
sody, Bombay, 1895, p. 12, this is the 
definition of Tarjiband. Khwajah 
Husain made a famous poem about 
the birth of JahangTr. He is said 
to have died at Kabul in 979. It is 
singular that the verses do not occur 
in most MSS* The editors of the 


Bib. Ind. edition say in a note that 
they are only to be found in the 
Lucknow edition. They do not 
occur in any of seven MSS. in the 
B.M. which I have examined. Un¬ 
fortunately the editor of the Luck¬ 
now lithograph (1284 A.H.) does not 
tell us the sources of his text beyond 
vaguely stating at p. 8 of his preface 
that he was supplied by his pub¬ 
lisher with several good copies of 
the book. 
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Be not proud of this rose and garden of life. 

Autumn’s breeze must blow on this rose and garden, 
t Thou hast heard with thine own ears that such an one 

remaineth not 

Others’s ears must receive tidings of thee likewise. 

Mir c Abdu-l-Hai found this chronogram 

Verse. 

Alas, Alas ! My king fell from the roof. (963). 

Maulana Mas'aud of Hisar composed this:— 

Verse. 

Humayun Padshah was united to God. (963). 

But this was by writing the sacred name (Humayun) without 
alif. Maulana Qasim Kahi made this chronogram:— 

Verse. 

Humayun Padshah fell from the roof. (902). 

This chronogram is one year short. A difference of one or two 
years may be allowed in the case (of the dates) of buildings, but not 
in obituary chronograms. 1 A number discovered this chrono¬ 
gram 

8 Verse. 

Let Jalalu-d-din be the kingdom’s heir. (963). 

The spiritual and physical perfections and the notes of reason 


With reference to A.F.’s statement 
that Qasim Kahi's chronogram is 
defective by a year, it may be re¬ 
marked that many seem to have 
thought that 962 was the year of the 
death. Bayazid, 81a, gives this date 
and so does Jauhar BAT. MS., 16, 
711, p. 145a. It is alsothedate given 
in the verses engraved under the cor¬ 
nice at Sikandar. The stanza is 

JUj d jy yjjj My} 

AjU. ^ yf\ 

j| 


l A.F. means that as buildings are 
often begun in one year and finished 
in another, an error of a year or two 
in the chronogram is not of impor¬ 
tance. For an account of Qasim Kahi, 
see Blochmann, 209, and 566, and 
$abaqat Akbari, Lucknow ed., 396. 

3 Dr. Eth6 gives in his catalogue 
of the Persian MSS. in the India 
Office, No. 1441, p. 793, a chronogram 
by Hijri which deserves to be re¬ 
corded. It is;:— 

Alas ! for the king, the saint, the 
sage (963). 
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and knowledge in this unique one of the world were greater than can 
be recorded. He was thoroughly versant in various sciences, 
rational and traditional (‘aqli u naqli ). Especially was he distinguished 
in the mathematical sciences. He always consorted with philosoph¬ 
ers. Illustrious mathematicians obtained bliss at the foot of his 
throne. He desired to establish observatories and had collected the 
equipments thereof. He had fixed upon several sites for observatories. 
He also regarded with favour poetry and poets. And as he had a 
metrical turn he spent the intervals of time, between spiritual 
and temporal obligations, in composing poetry. The divan of his 
poem^ is in the grand library. The following quatrains are taken 
from that frontispiece of marvels:— 

Quatrain . 

Oh! heart, fret not in presence of the rival. 

Tell not thy heart's condition to any physician. 

What has happened to thee from that tyrant 
Is a woeful tale, and a very strange event. 

Another. 

Oh ! heart, rejoice in the presence of the friend, 

In his service faithfully consume thyself. 

Each night sit rejoicing in the thought of the friend, 

Each day make a New Year by meeting him. 

Another. 

Oh thou, whose tyranny is a world's flag. 

The day when I see not oppression from thee is oppressive. 
The sorrow that comes from the tyrannous sphere, 

What sorrow is it to me when there is the sorrow of love 
for thee ? 


though possibly this may be explain¬ 
ed as only meaning that 962 years 
were completed. 

In the Tarlkh Alfi, I.O. MS. No. 
3293,. p. 430b, 963 is given as the 
date, and no doubt this is correct, 
but perhaps many people were 
misled by Akbar’s introduction of 
the Fazll year and counted 963 as 

84 


beginning with the vernal equinox of 
the year of his accession. It, there¬ 
fore, seems unnecessary to have 
recourse to the emendation of the. 
chronogram suggested by Mr. 
Eodgers, in his valuable paper on 
Eastern Chronograms, E.A.S.J., Jfor 
1898 p. 718. 
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God be praised ! tlie exposition of this noble catena whiclr, like 
the catena of the skies, is uphold by God and hath a holy refuge, 
and of which one extremity is bound to Adam Safi, the morning 
of Creation, while the other is linked with the ascension of the sun of 
369 the Shahinshah's personality, has been set forth with concision and 
brevity and in a fresh style other than that coming from the tainted 
pen of the deckers ( basmctcldn ) of epistolary models. By drawing 
up this grand catalogue and glorious preamble, Abu-1-fazl—that airy 
particle—has obtained benediction, and many mysteries and points 
of wisdom have found insertion as ancillaries. Were these truths, 
and mysteries separated from the main chronicle, they would form a 
choice book brimful of the marrow of wisdom. 

Verse. 

I made a cup of wine out of my blood. 

Not a jar of vinegar that blisters the breast. 

There are many truths in each dot of it, 

Who does not perpend them, comprehends them not. 

Though in so far as regards ordinary reader# what I have 
recounted up till now of the events of the ancestors may seem super¬ 
fluous and a flux of words, yet the great society of truth-knowers 
is well aware that into this book of Divine pi'aise—may no evil eye 
approach it!—I have not introduced, from the beginning to the end, 
a single superfluous letter. An account has been given of divers 
screens—veils of the sacred Shahinshah-beauty,—and behind each 
screen there is the bridal face of genius. Away, away! Where is 
the screen, and whore is the secluded bride ? One beauty , there is 
•which assumes several manifestations, and within these is one genius 
which is full of radiance and which informs 1 the world-illuminating 
Beauty. 

Verse . 

He who knows speech knows 
What kind of speech this is. 

How can I, whose heart is pawned in one place, turn towards 
the two worlds ? What profit is there in the writing of histories ? 
Two swords will not lie in one scabbard, or two purposes in one heart. 

i I adopt the variant giru which 1 believe to be the Turkish giru, 
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Do not take into consideration the distracted souls of the inconstant, 
for where is the heart of those heartless, earthly-natured ones that 
can be subjected to consideration ? But for the sage inquirer into 
causes the truth is illustrated by the ascent of His Majesty the 
Shahinshah, and so the afflicted world of secondary causes has been 
brought into the noose of design. And by profound contempla¬ 
tion and good fortune, the stewards of fate, who, owing to the happy 
auspices of this individual, have brought the chapters of felicity to a 
conclusion, have revealed the world-adorning beauty of the Shahin- 
shah in the exponents of this sublime catena, so that the genuine 
love for that unique one of the divine temple has given ' zeal for the 
waiting of this lengthy chronicle. The convention of discourse has 
been made animated, and the rose garden of ornaments been watered. 
Neither has there been any flagging in the single-heartedness of this 
desert-traverser. The progressive beauties of the true beloved have 
been set forth, and the degrees of love's sciences have received their 
full ascension. 

Now what the vulgar and the superficial have regarded as a 
digression has been concluded and the time has come for what both 
sections (of readers) regard as the true object. I hope I may obtain 370 
my wish in the noble enterprise. 

Verse. 

My pen whose point is a mysterious tongue, 

Is the treasure-opener of a secret mine, 

From him who regards it with gravity 
I aslc justice, not acclamation. 

Verse . 

May this work be worthy applause! 

May God grant that so it may be. 


End op Volume I. 
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line 11, for Manasabat read Munasabat. 

33 

33 

33 


33 

„ 4 lines from end read Dlwan. 

73 

3, 

33 
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Delete the i after Z in Zi kaf and 






read birun for barun, 

33 

33 

33 

3, 


read 'alain. 

33 

7, 

33 
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33 
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33 

33 
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33 

33 

33 
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2, taq for taqt. 
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33 

1, 

33 

1, shayistagi. 

73 
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„ Fundgruben. 

33 

33 

33 
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5.dam. 

33 
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33 

33 
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5, rumuz. 

33 

O 

CM 

33 

1, 

33 

4, bazmgah. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

nazar. 


NOTE to p 7. 

Dr. Bloch has kindly pointed out to me that there is an izafat after 
harf in the second hemistioh of the third verse on p. 2 of text, and that 
the metre requires this. My translation therefore appears to be wrong 
and the true translation probably is —“For this is the case (Aar/) of the 
Muslin and the moonlight.” 

If this be so, the preceding line should apparently be translated 
“ Think not that there is a letter of it (ie., of God’s Praise) in the (i.e. 
the writer’s) book.” 



NOTE 


on page 180/ line 4, from bottom of text. 


The Society’s MS. No. D. 29, in Maulavi Ashraf ‘All's Catalogue, 
omits the wdw between zamdn wa-zamaniyan of the printed editions, 
and this appears to me preferable. The passage accordingly runs 
thus :— 

3 (* " ~ m b 

the translation would be : “ The Lord of Time, for the advancement 
of timely beings, is in the habit of rending the curtain (i.e., he is 
born again and again) with pain of the eyes and dolour of the 
heart.” 

The Lord of Time is Akbar, or rather the Divine Light conceived 
by Alanquwa, which had to go through a successive course of births, 
before it appeared in its final perfection in the person of His 
Majesty, King Akbar. This was done by him for the benefit of men, 
for the purpose of improving their condition (pcirda-cirdi). To the 
act of child-bearing the word zahlr lit . “pains” directly refers. 
The pun hardly can be translated. It lies in the fact that Akbar 
“rends the curtain for the purpose of mending it,” both expressions 
being used in a metaphorical sense. 

T. BLOCH, 

Hon . Philol. Sec., A. S. B. 




Errata and Addenda. 


1. P. 3, n. 3. Ahmad ‘All Khan, keeper of the Rampur Library 

Roll ilk and, showed me a passage in a commentary on Anwari’s 
Odes, which offered an explanation of the phrase, 18,000 worlds. It 
said that alf had the meaning of perfect, or complete, because one 
thousand was the highest number used in abjad, or alphabetical 
numeration, and that therefore 18,000 meant only 18. This latter 
number was arrived at by adding together the four worlds, viz., the 
t Adlam jabarut, c Adlam malakut, ‘arsh , and hursl, the seven heavens, 
the four elements, ‘and the three mawdlid , the 

animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. The commentary was by 
A bill Hasan FirahanT, and gave as the authority for the statement 
‘Abdu-r-razzaq Kashi Sult§n-al- c AarifIn’s Tawilat. The passage 
occurs at p. 826, of the Rampur MS. and is an explanation of a 
verse where Anwar! plays on the two meanings of the word alf , 
viz., 1,000 and also the first letter of the alphabet. It also occurs in 
B M MS., Or. 361 p. 43a Rieu 55 6b. 

2. P. 5, last line. The best translation of the epithet* istisqti 
baliisk seems to be “ answerer of the prayer for rain.” “ See Lane 
13556. The reference is to Akbar’s alleged miracle of causing rain 
to fall, and also to his satisfying the thirst of all who wander about, 
panting after the truth. Blochmamn 164. 

3. Do., n. 4. See Ain text I, 158 where the lover (Aashaq) 
and the loved (Mashfiq) are described as one. 

4. P. 6, n. 2. See Tennyson’s paraphrase in his “Akbar’s 
Dream.” 

5. P. 7, n, 2. Several of the lines occur in FaizI’s Marka-i- 
adwar, B.M. MS., Add. 7795 p. 25, Canto on Speech. 

6. Yerse, Delete capital in Thy. Nizami’s lines are addressed 
to an earthly prince, and A.F. employs them in the same sense. 

7. P. 11, n. 3. I.O. MS. 4 has zd. 

8. P. 12, 1. 6. Perhaps the following is a better translation : 
« Rather the aim of praise is to place this vain, self-adorning, self- 
auctioning, carnal soul on the threshold of submission and the pedestal 
of supplication and humility, and to cast it out of sight so that 
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inward happiness may be graced by outward surrender, and the 
inner and outer natures may be decked with lowliness and be fitted 
to the modesty of the bosom of purpose and become the praise of the 
life-giving creator.” 

9. P. 12, n. 4. See Faial’s Nal Daman, last Canto, p. 138 of 
Newal Kishore^s ed., 1893. 

ji* y 

+ -* 

“ I drew (or erected) this dome on vision’s arch. 

To be the glory of the swift-rolling eye. 

See also for use of the phrases hfoudarai and khweMan-gazint, 
A.F.’s description of the initiation of a novice in the “ Divine 
Faith/’ Ain, text I, 160 and Bloclunann 166. 

10. P. 16,1. 7. These two epithets occur in the beginning of the 
‘Iyar danisli. 

11. P. 16, n. 1. Maulvi Abdul Huq Abid informs me that the 
meaning here is that Akbar provided food for his people. The 
phrase “ servants of God” means here mankind, or at least all 
Muhammadans. 

12. L. 13. Perhaps the translation, children of Noah, and n. 2 
are wrong, for the word in the text is and not 

13. P. 20,1. 9. Maulvi A. H. A. informs me that I have missed 
the point here. The meaning of khurda-angez is “ to find fault with,” 
and the translation should be “ his equity finds defect in the evenness 
of Farwardln, his courtesy derides the breeze of Ardibihisht,” i.e., his 
equability surpasses that of Farwardin, and his sweetness smiles 
superior to the zephyrs of Ardibihisht. See for similar hyperboles 
the description of Spring in Vol. IT, p. 81. 

14. P. 21. Notes 3 and 4. E.A.S., MSS., 116 and 117 

have tahrir and perhaps this is a preferable reading to tajabbar. 
The reference may be to the cancelling of bonds by tearing the top of 
the document, or to the shrouds with which malefactors provided 
themselves when suing for mercy. 

15. P. 23, four lines from foot. The word in text is harfsard 
fluent, but this does not make good sense. I should be inclined to 
prefer harfsard, which is apparently the reading of R.A.S. MSS., 
Nos. 117 and 119. See Bahar-i ‘Ajam-ed, Newal Kish war 1894 
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s.v. harfsard. Harfsard, however like the word sahbu-sard used later 
on by A.P., may mean a vvord-fcwitterer, i.e., one who indulges in 
empty verbiage. Maulvi A. H. A. thinks that harfsard is right. 

16. P. 24, 1. 14. Az rdh-i-mijdz midan-id, etc. Read, “ this 
follower of the truth knows from observation of the outer world.” 

Do. last line. The words “ what strength has Saha,” etc., ending 
with the word atom, form a quatrain, and should have been printed 
as such. The literal translation of the last clause is “ less than an 
atom.” 

17. P. 25, n. 3. Possibly A.P. was thinking of the Anwar 
Suhaill. That contains 5 or 6,000 verses and A.F.’s chief mode of 
abridging it in the ‘Iyar danish is to omit them. 

18. P. 26, last line and n. 2. The most correct translation of 
b'azz-i-murdd seems to be “ with respect to desires.” A.F. intimates 
that he is not ambitious. See also p. 374 of this translation, 
hote 1. 

19. P. 27, n. 2. The expression about wearing the cap on the 
crown of the heart may remind us of the passage in the Anabasis 
II. 5, where Tissaphernes says to Clearchus that the help of the 
Greeks will enable him to wear Ips diadem lightly on his heart. See 
Grote, 4th ed., VII, 240. 

20. P. 29, n. 4,1. 6. For 227 read 247. 

21. P. 32, n. 2. Read Sfrahristdn. 

22. P. 33, n. 3. For Fardos read Firdus. It may be noted 

here that Gltl in Gitlsitani is pronounced Get! in India, and is so spelt 
by Blochmann. 

23. P. 35, 1. 4. Perhaps tamtz here means, to cleanse. 

24. P. 35, 1. 5. Tan-i- Wahid is perhaps explained by A.N., II, 
43, where we have the word akh$hijian, i.e., possessed by the four 
elements. It is applied here to ordinaiy mortals in whom the consti¬ 
tuents are not fused together and unified, but are at war with one 
another. 

25. P. 42, second para. According to the Tabaqati AkbarT, 
end of account of the 23rd year, the dream occurred on the night 
of the birth. Lucknow ed. 339. ‘Aarif Qandaharl says it occurred 
on 4 Rabi’-al-awwal 947. 

26. P. 45, last line and n. 5. Perhaps harf-i-namuddr darmydn 
bud merely means that thfe subject of the namitdar was under 
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discussion. Cf. text 162,1. 5, where havU-rulhsat darmiydn award 
means he introduced the subject of leave. 

27. P. 53, m. 1.6. For 43c read 43a. In the same note for pista- 
din read pistachio, and spot for South, do for Hajrl read Jlijra and add, 
Hijrl was the tahhallas of a poet. See Budaunl III, 386 and Tabaqat. 
Akbarx, Lucknow ed. 401. He was long in the service of M. Hindal 
and was descended from Ahmad Jam, and so would be a relative of 
Ilamida. His divan is in the A.S.B. library, Cat. p. 117, and also in 
the I.O. library, Etlui No. 1441 of p. 793. It contains odes in praise of 
Akbar and a chronogram for Humayim’s death, but I could not find 
any interesting historical allusion in the poems, or any reference to 
Hanrida. 

28. P. 53, n. I think it clear that A.F. means that K. Mu'azzam 
was only the half-brother of Haimda. At p. 55 he uses the word 
a'yani to denote a full-brother. 

29. P. 54, n. 2, last sentence. For Procyon read Sirius, and 
delete the last four \vords. The epithet applied to Procyon is ghamiza, 
the obscure (?) 

30. P. 55. According to local tradition, Akbar was born in. 
the fields about a mile outside of the fort. See a paper by N. V. 
Mandlik read 8th March, 1855, and published in his writings and 
speeches, Bombay, 1896, p. 199, and also the Calcutta Review for 
January 1900. Possibly the old fort stood where the Akbar memorial 
now stands, for V. N. Mandlik says that the old fort was destroyed 
and a new one built by Nur Muhammad Kulhara in 1746. 

31. P. 58, second line. Though taus means a peacock it also 
means a handsome man or woman and the root is tils, beautiful. 
A.F. applies the term to RiipmatT II, 137. It seems to have been a 
title in use among the Afghans. See the story of Kamran’s recep¬ 
tion by Selim Shah in Budaunl (Ranking), and see also Babar’s 
Memoirs where Taus Khan is given as the name of an Afghan chief. 

32. P. 58, verse third, last line. The correct translation appears 

to be : “ Easily carried away the hearts of lovers of the difficult,” 

meaning, I presume, the critical and not easily pleased. 

33. P. 62 near foot. For “ rouse ” read “ roused.” 

34. P. 66, n. Yes ; Allah has properly three Is, so that 66 is 

right. 

35. P. 66, n. 1. For 3436 read 3435. 
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36. P. 66, n. 2. For Jafar Sadiq read J‘aafar Sadiq. 

87. P. 69, n. 2. For Tashllat read Tasahilat. It means, simpli¬ 
fications, or easy lessons. 

38. P. 78, n. 1, col. 2, line 11th. For 711 read “ 7 lines.” 

39. P. 77, n. 2. Alcochoden is evidently the same word as 
Kadhhndd with the article prefixed. 

40. P, 82, n. My remark about the Canon Masudicus is, I 
believe, erroneous. From Reliatsek’s description it would seem that 
there is no astrology in the work. The copy in the Mulla Flrfxz 
library is in good condition, and very legible. There is also a copy 
in the Nawab of Rampur’s library. 

41. P. 83, n. In last para, delete the repetition of the words 
“ et ex hoc adorogen,” and substitute “ dorongen.” In last sentence 
of same paragraph read “ A difficulty arises.” 

42. P. 91. For Carden read Cardan. 

43. P. 92, 1. 1. It seems probable that 22 was regarded 
as a mystic number from its being that of the letters of 
the Hebrew, Syriac, and, presumably, of the ancient Arabic, 
alphabets. 

44. End of last para. Substitute the translation “ Alas ! I have 
no brother to rise high in my service,” delete note 4 and substitute 

is here used in the sense of regret. ” 

45. P. 96, n. 1. Delete comma after Shiraz. In this note I have 
mixed up two distinct princes. The Buyide ‘Azad-ad-daula ruled in 
Bagdad. Alp Arslan whom Col. Jarrett calls ‘Azad-ad-daula belongs 
to the 12th century. Fathulla whom BudaunI calls Shah Fathulla 
came to Akbar’s court in 990 A.H. See BudaunI, Lowe, 326. There 
is a long account of him, taken chiefly from BudaunI, on the Darbar 
Akbaxi of Azad. 

46. P. Ill, n. 3. Humayun’s death and Akbar’s accession 
occurred when the sun was in Gemini. Can hashtam-chaharam mean 
the 32nd degree ? B.M. M.P. Add. 27, 247 has hashtam dar chaharam, 
i.e., 8 by 4. In the Badshahnama Bib. Ind. I, 66, Akbar is said to 
have been born when the sun was in Scorpio. I think now that the 
proper translation is “ As the 8th and 4th Houses are Gemini with 
respect to the degrees.” 

47. P. 112,1. 18. Delete comma after Mars, and insert one after 
J upiter. 
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P. 117, second para. For “ copied in sketch ” read “ exactly 
copied.” 

P. 117, n. 3. The word occurs again in A.N. II, p. 11,1. 16. 

P. 123. The account of IlumaytWs dancing seems to be taken 
from the Tarikh AlfT, though there the circumstance is said to have' 
only occurred once. The passage occurs in the description of the 
events of 949 A.H. and at page 572a of B.M. MS. Or. 465 and is as 
follows:— 

otiy a? ja/ Jsu 

oc.&hf 4 <dlb aJa=w3U 

glj o'y iSjfii* vy** jtjf ** 

Ax-fj jl <i£ vSa<a»| a> •y>dy / 0 j* ^ y «*** y 

# *Iib »t ; g)lk 

48. P. 130, five lines from foot. Daya Bhawal means the nurse 
JBhawal, and the word daya is used immediately before with reference 
to JljT. Daya Bhawal is evidently the same person as Bhawal Anaga 
who is mentioned soon afterwards, and A.F/s meaning is that though 
there is a statement that Bhawal was the first nurse, the ascertained 
fact is [tahaqlq dnast) that Akbar was first of all suckled by his 
mother, then by Fakhr-i-nisa, then by Bhawal. Bhawal or Behawal 
is probably a form of the Persian word bahdwar precious and which is 
sometimes spelt bahdld. Presumably A.F. by speaking of her as a 
special servant, Mi>idmatgdr-i-khds of Humayun, means that she was 
one of his concubines, and of course she must have been a mother. 
Possibly she was Maham Anaga. Maham, as I have stated elsewhere, 
means “ my Moon ” and is a common appellation of women. The 
author of the Darbari Akbarl, p. 749, makes the curious statement 
that Bhawal Anaga was the daughter of one Joga Barhar,* and that 
she was introduced into the harem of Humayun by his father Babar. 
There her attractive face and manners captivated Humayun, but her 
star paled before the sun of Miriam-MaklnT's presence, and the 
king made her over to Jalal Koka (?). Still she remained in the harem, 
and became one of Akbar’s nurses. No authority is given for these 
statements, and I do not know where the author found them. It 
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looks as if lie meant to identify her with Maham Anaga, and to 
represent the latter as a Hindu. This view might coincide with 
BudSuni’s remark that Akbar was from his earliest years associated 
with low Hindus. I cannot find the tribe or caste Barhar either in 
Crooke, or Sherring, though there are some names nearly approach¬ 
ing to it, and I was told in Upper India that there was such a caste. 
A.F. mentions (A.N. II, 210, top line), the caste Parihar in describing 
Gondwana. He also mentions there one JogI Das a younger brother 
of Sangram Sa. The Parihars were Rajputs and were rulers 
of Bandelkhand before the Candels, Sleeman’s Rambles ed.. 1893, 
I, 175 note. It is possible that the Jalal Koka of the Darbari Akbar 
may be another name for Nadlm Koka, and that the facts stated 
there may be a solution of the mystery of Adham Khan’s parentage. 
There certainly is, as Elliot remarks, a mystery about the paternity of 
Adham Khan and it may be that though his mother was married to 
Nadim Koka, Humayun was his father. 

49. P. 132, last line. Maulvi Abdul Haq AbTd informs me 
that the meaning of the words sakinan-i-majama-i-uns i& “the 
dwellers of the gathering places of Divine love, or, the members of 
the congregations of Divine love/’ i.e., the angels. 

50. P. 134. In an article in the R.A.S.J., for January 1889, 
p. 99, I endeavoured to show that Maham Anaga was the wife of 
Nadim Kokaltash. The mention of his name at p. 135 as one of 
those left at ‘Umarkot in charge of Miriam-MakSm perhaps supports 
this view. It appears from a note by Garcin de Tassy at p. 11 of his 
abridged translation of Syed Ahmad’s book on the Delhi monuments, 
Paris, 1861, that the author of Colonel Hama’s MS., noticed in the 
article above referred to, was probably MTrzI Hidayat Ullah 
for it is stated by Garcin de Tassy that Hidayat Ullah was a 
grandson of Mlrza Koka and wrote a Tarlkh or chronicle in 1070 A.II. 
or 1659. See also p. 129. Hidayat UUah’s chronicle is not in 
the B.M. or 1.0., and I have been unable to find out where it is r 
for Garcin de Tassy does not tell us and there is no reference to the 
MS. in Syed Ahmad’s book. Hidayat Ullah’s name occurs in 
Beale’s Oriental Biographies. See below p. 475, n. 3. To the remark 
about Adham Khan’s age at end of note in p. 134 it may be added 
that A.F. describes Adham as taking a prominent part in the 
beginning of the seige of Mankot. He could hardly have done 
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this if he had been no older than Akbar who was then only 
fourteen. 

51. P. 139, last lines. The late Mr. Rodgers states, R.A.S.J., 
for 1898, p. 729, that this chronogram is by Faizi, but this seems to be 
a mistake. A.F. does not ascribe it to his brother, and the latter 
was not born till some years after Akbar’s birth. 

52. P. 154, n. 3. Probably this is the correct translation. 
A.F. means apparently that previous works, though voluminous, 
have not treated the subject in a satisfactory manner. 

53. P. 166, n. 8. For Ifan read Ifin. 

54. P. 180, last sentence. The expression dar parda drai 
receives elucidation from its recurrence in text I, 347, top line. This, 
I think, disposes of the suggestion inserted by Dr. Bloch in a note 
at the end of this fasciculus. See also II, 42 of text, 1. 10 and do. 43, 
1. 10. By the expression, remaining behind the veil, A.F. not only 
means the period before Akbar’s birth, but also the time before he 
revealed himself to the world. Cf. Blochmann, p. 124, n. 1 and p. 13, 
line 12. 

55. P. 182, verse. These lines occur in Sharafu-d-din’s preface 
to the Zafarnama, i.e., in his Tarikh Jahangir. 

56. P. 201, n. 2. There is a mistake in this note. The Prole¬ 
gomena says ten, but only gives five names. 

57. P. 204, 1. 10. Read ghahniskam. 

58. P. 217, n. 2. Gauhar Shad’s death is described in the 
Matla’ Sa'iidain, and the date given is 9 Ramzan. Sam Mirza in his 
anthology R.M. MS. Add. 7670, p. 465, says Qatalu-d-dm Muhammad 
Duani was the author of the chronogram. He gives the quatrain. 

59. P. 218,1.14. For “ gave” read u give.” 

60. P. 222, 1. 6. For “ then ” read “ these.” 

61. Do. Shahrbanu’s name is also omitted in Shirazi’s text, and 
in the Alwar MS. only four daughters are mentioned. Shahrbanu 
apparently means the Moon-lady. For “ Babar’s,” p. 222, n. 1, read 
“ 'Umar Shaikh’s.” 

62. P. 223, beginning of chapter, and n. 2. For “ king of the 
four quarters and of the seven heavens ” read king of the throne of 
the seven worlds.” The word cahar is often used, as Quatremere has 
shown in his notes to the Ma$la’ Saadain without really meaning 
four. Cahar halish really only means the pillows of the divan, 



or the divan itself. By the haft man%ar is meant here prolbably the 
seven climes, or the seven heavens, or the seven planets. It is 
however worthy of notice that the Qutb of Delhi was known as the 
Minaaa-i-haft manzar, i.e ., the minaret of seven stories. See Grar§in 
de Tassy's translation of Syed ( Ahmad's work on Delhi, Paris 1861, 
p. 86. As Delhi was Babai*'s capital, it is possible that here A.I, 
is alluding to the Qutb. 

63. P. 223, n. 4. For Jam read Jam!. 

64. P. 228, two lines from foot. Text and MSS. have Bektub. 
Erskine, 170, has Bektob. 

65. P. 232, n. last sentence, read Khalazaid. It means “ full 
aunt.” Babar in the account of his father's children speaks of one 
daughter as being hamshirazdid , i.e ., full sister, of Nasir. 

66. P. 233, line 18. Before 917 read “ in the month of 
Rajab” 

67. P. 234, top line and n. 1. Usually called Najm Sam from 
his having succeeded Najm Zargar Gilanl. His real name was Yar 
Ahmad Ispahan!. The Haft Iqlim I.O. copy 3296 says he wLs put to 
death by Ubaid Ullah on 3 Ramzan 918. These occurrences are 
detailed in the T. Alfl B.M. MS., Or. 465, 5146 and also in the 
Habibu-s-siyar, and in the lives of Ismail and Tahmaspby Khwan- 
damir's son Mahmud, as well as in the anonymous author of the 
life of Ism'all, B.M. MSS., Or. 2939 and 3248. A.F. is correct in 
saying that Babar had at first won the victory ; Ubaid Ullah lay 
in ambush and turned the victory into a defeat. The victories which 
Babar previously gained occurred near Hisar and were won against 
Shaibani's sons Hamza and Mahdt Sultans. See Shaibanl' letter 
B.M. MS., Or. 3482 686 where a list of his children is given. 

68. Do., n. 1. In the anonymous life of Ism'ail, p. 215a, it is 
stated that one ward of Karshi was exclusively occupied by Caghatais, 
and that they begged for Babai^s protection. He interceded for them 
with Najm San!, but it was in vain. On the day of the battle Najm 
San! put Babar in the reserve." When Babar saw that the battle was 
lost he fled to Hisar. 

69. P. 238, n. 5, for tc taken” read “ taker.” The derivation 
here given seems correct, and is supported by G-ulbadan Begam's 
Memoirs, p. 8c, where Qssim Beg is described as writing to Babar that 
a new prince had been born, and suggesting that his name should be 
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made a prognostic of the conquest of India, ba shcigfm fath-i -Hind 
u taWj/i alimash. The last word is Turk! and means “ taking.” In 
consequence of this letter Babar called his son Hindal. 

70. P. 241, top line. Read Biban. 

71. Do., n. 3. A.F. is evidently copying ghaikh Zain here. 
He has B.M. MS., Or. 1999, 516, “ ba zinjlr u Ml-dm-i-gao.” 

72. P. 243, n. 1. See Shaikh Zain 88a. The page is misplaced 
in MS. and should come after 57 b. 

73. Do., 1. 14. For tulghdma read tiilagma. 

74. P. 244, n. 5. Possibly Babar does not name Taimur 
because he was not a badshdh, but only an Amir. But most likely it 
is because Taimur did not acquire the sovereignty of Hindustan. He 
merely plundered the country and returned. A.F. reckons Taimur* 
for at p. 245 he calls Babar the fourth conqueror. 

75. P. 244. The comparison with Taimur’s forces is taken from 
Shaikh Zain, B.M. MS., pp. 536 and 55a. Zain has naukar-turk 
Turkish servants instead of naukar-i-naukar. He also gives 18,000 as 
the number of horses who can occupy a farsang though he reckons 
Taimur’s total force at 72,000. 

76. P. 246, note 278. More probably the reference is to the 
battle of Panipat with Hemu though Akbar had little personal share 
in the victory. Instead of “many rebellious chiefs” read “so many 
refractory chiefs.” 

77. P. 247, n. 4. Zain l.c.,pp. 63c and 6 says AlauddTn brought a 
diamond to India. Mutamed Khan says in the Iqbalnama that Alau-d- 
din got diamond from Vikramfiditya. In this he is merely copying A.F. 
My opinion now is that it is not certain that Babar means that his 
son got the diamond from Vikramaditya’s heirs. His language is 
vague and perhaps all he means is that the diamond was one of the 
things that Humayun got when he was investing the fort. At any rate 
Babar’s account is not that of an eyewitness. Zain makes Humayun 
the spokesman to his father. He says the diamond was reckoned 
worth 2^ days of the world’s income? The word in Add. 27, 247 is 

and I am sure that income is a better translation than 
expenditure. 

78. P. 248, beginning of para. Zain has Tuesday the 29th. 

79. P. 249, n. In Persian quotation read in second line 

I j vJU* y in third and in fourth line first word gj* 
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intead of and also for «*y*> and dji for *y° V to complete 

the sentence should be added j&l£ ^ y 

80. P. 257, last parav and n. 4. Shaikh Zain, p. 982>, says that 
Ibrahim’s mother was sent to Kabul and the Tarlkh Mahmadi B.M. Or. 
1824, p. 57a says that on the road the lady flung herself into the 
Indus and drowned herself. The author gives as his authority for this 
statement the Iqbalnama of Mu tamed Khan, and I have verified the 
reference. It also appears from the Iqbalnama that the lady’s name 
was Bava ty. But this was only a sobriquet, and perhaps was the 
name by which Babar called her. It means in Hindi, sister and 
paternal aunt. 

81. P. 264, verse. For cap read veil. 

82. 266, n. 5. It appears from Babar’s Memoirs, Brskine 274, 
that Khan Mjrza was alive on 4th September, 1519, or Ramazan 925, 
for the Jan Kasir there mentioned as coining from his government seems 
a clerical error for Khan Mlrzan; O, p. 272, we see that Kipak had been 
sent to him, and presumably this was to summon him to his presence. 

83. P. 272, n. 2. Insert comma,after him, and delete comma 
after Haidar. 

84. P. 273, n. 1. Probably Alwar is correct. The child 
probably was born at Alwar which was his brother HindaFs 
appanage afterwards, and received his name from the place. 

85. P. 277, near foot. Read “ He bade adieu to this faith¬ 
less world on 6 Jamada-ul-awwai 937 in a garden (carbaghe) in 
Agra, on the banks of the Jamna, which that springtide of fortune 
had made verdant.” 

Add. note 2a. The local tradition is that B&bar was temporarily 
buried in the Rfimbagh (originally perhaps 1 Arambagh) on the left or 
east side of the river, about two miles above the railway bridge. Mr. 
Keene says in his guide to Agra, p. 1, that according to the Akbarnama 
Babar was buried in the Carbagh some miles lower down the river 
and nearly opposite the Taj. But the Akbarnama says nothing 
about where the body was buried, and A.F/s words are that the 
death occurred in a Cdrbdgh . Any laid out garden is called a 
Carbagh , meaning perhaps that it is rectangular, or divided into 


1 Ram may however be the origi¬ 
nal form. Ram is an abbreviation of 
Aram and here has nothing to do with 


Ram the Indian hero. See Hyde, 
p. 263 and Steingass s.v. ram. 
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squares by paths. Bsibar’s body remained in the garden for several 
years, and perhaps would never have been removed if Humayun 
had not been driven out of India. Bfibar tells us that the east 
bank of the Jamna was called Kabul by the Indians in allusion to 
its gardens- Perhaps this gave rise to the story that Babar desired 
to be buried in Kabul, or it may be that his son satisfied his 
conscience by thinking that his father’s body was deposited in a 
place known as Kabul. At all events it seems to have lain there till 
after the battle of Kanauj and the consequent flight from India when 
Babar’s widow Blka Begam performed the pious duty of removing it 
to Kabul. See the story in Jauhar (Persian text) and in Erskine’s 
History II, 325 n. It is clear from Jahangir’s reference to Bika 
Begam in the Tuzuk, p. 51, lith. ed. that she was Babar’s widow and 
that consequently it was not Babar’s daughter M'asuma, or Humayun’s 
wife Haji Begam who removed the bones. 

There does not appear to be now any trace of the grave in the 
Ram Bagh, as the Carbagh is now called. The garden seems also to 
have been known as the Gul-afshan. There is a long account of the 
making of the Cai’bagh in Babar, Erskine 341, and also in Shaikh 
Zain’s Tarikh Babari B.M., Or. 1999, p. 83 b. It was on the east side 
of the Jamna, and opposite the fort. S. Zain calls it Carba gh -i-hasht 
bihisht, a name which also occurs in Babar. S. Zain gives a poem 
about the garden, ending in the chronogram <3**1 ailA.. These 
three words Khana kaaba afaq, i.e., house of the Kaaba of the 
horizons yield 935. 

86. Nizamu-d-dln calls Mahdi Khwaja “ ddmad, ” but “ ddmad ” 
means husband of the king’s sister and husband in general as well as 
son-in-law. Gulbadan Begam, who is a better authority on the point, 
calls Mahdi Khwaja izna, i.e., brother-in-law (it may also mean son-in- 
law) of Babar. In the Habib-as-siyar B.M., MS. Add. 16,679, p. 370a, 
line 16, it is stated that Mahdi Khwaja was the husband of Babar’s 
elder sister Khiinzada Begam. The entry refers to the year 922. In 
the Bombay lithograph and in B.M. Add. 17,925 the name Khanzada 
is not given but it is stated that Mahdi Khwaja was married to two 
sisters of Babar, that he was the son of Musa and grandson of 
Mir Murtaza, and that on the mother’s side he was descended from 
Abul Khair Khan (Shaibani’s grandfather). In the Majalis Nafais 
of f Ali §)jer, a Khwaja Musa is described as a rich man who bought 
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verses from poor poets and passed them off as his own. Apparently 
Ibrahim QanunI a famous musician who is also mentioned in the 
Majalis as well as in Sam M. Tahfat B.M. MS. 7671, p. 646 was a son 
of Khwaja Musa. 

87. P. 278, Cf. A.N. Ill, 580. The 84th year corresponds to 
997-998 A.H. or 1588-89. The Memoirs were partially translated 
before this, first by Shaikh Zain, and second by Payanda Hasan 
Ghaznavl and Muhammad Quli Moghal in 994 et seq ., i.e., 1585. It 
also seems to me from a MS. in the Alwar Palace-library that the 
so-called 'Abdurrahlm's translation existed in Humayiin’s time. See 
Asiatic Quarterly Review for July and October 1900. 

87a. Do., n. 2. For Tempel read Teufel. 

88. P. 279, Verse. This quatrain is given in a Persian MS. 
of the Shaw collection in the Indian Institute, Oxford, No. 309 and 
called the Jam'a-al-muqamat, “ collection of assemblies.” The cir¬ 
cumstances under which Babar came to compose it are also given there. 
We are told that he won the victory over Rana Sanga owing to 
the mysterious aid of Maulana Khwajaga Ahmad, otherwise known 
as Maqdum ‘Aazim. So he sent Darvesh Muhammad Sarban to him 
at Dahbad near Samarkand with presents and this verse. The saint 
is said in return to have written part of the Risala-Babarl. (Babar's 
Memoirs ?) 

89. P. 280. Mr. Blochmann has given a translation of this 
passage at p. 220 of the Proceedings A.S.B. for 1874. There are 
several mistakes in my rendering. For the account of Shaikh Zain 
this should be substituted. “ Shaikh Zain Sadr, great-grandson of (jba 
do wdsta, two removes) Shaikh Zainu-d-dln IJkwafl. He had acquired 
a knowledge of science, was of quick parts and was skilled in pQ5v*ry 
and Ja© art of letter-writing. He was distinguished by Ais long 
association with His Majesty, and became an Amir jft the time of 
His Majesty Jahanbam Jinnat-Ashiyanl.” Se? at p. 219 l.c., the 
inscription on S. Zain’s mosque at Kachpar^a. 

90. Do., line 12. For <c paternalV read “ maternal.” 

91. Do., Farighl. For an account of him and specimens of his 
poetry see Budaunl, Ranking £16. Budaunl says that he and his 
nephew died in the same (940 A.H.) 

92. P. 281. Mr. blochmann has “surkh widal kuhnah, a little- 
known poet.” The frord which I have rendered “ inartificial ” is 
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be-ta‘yhi, and should be rendered “ obscure/’ He is mentioned in 
‘All Sher’s Majalis, p. 41a, of Persian translation. 

93. Do., 1. 6. Insert indefinite article before maanavi. 

94. P. 285, n. 2. Maliain most probably means “ My moon/’ 
It was apparently a common appellation for women. Cf. Mahani 
Anaga, and the name of Taimur’s wife. See Schuyler’s Turkistan 
II. 97, ed. 1876, where we are told that a beautiful lady who was 
executed at Bokhara was commonly known as “ My moon of Kenin 
ghaz.” Cf. the proper names Nuram, and Shaikh am, i.e., My light 
and my §Jj.aikh. If Maham be regarded as a Turk! word it should 
from the law of the sequence of vowels be spelt Mahim as in P. 
de Courteille. 

94a. The fullest accounts of this worthless character, M. Zaman, 
Mirz5 are to be found in B.M. MSS., Or. 2939 and 3248. He was 
married to Babar’s daughter in Kabul in 921 or 922, and a few 
months afterwards his father-in-law sent him back to Balkh as gover¬ 
nor. He was not a success there, and could not resist the Uzbegs. 
In 934 Babar summoned him to India and settled a large estate upon. 
He ended his days by being drowned at Causa. 

95. Do. According to the MirSt Sikandari four letters passed 
between Humayun and Bahadur; verse I, p. 293, belongs to Humayun’s 
first letter, and verse II to the second, viz., that which was written on 
receipt of Bahadur’s first reply. The M. Sikandari Bombay lithograph 
237 gives Humayun’s second letter, and at 235 Bahadur’s reply. The* 
latter is very insolent in tone and it is no wonder that it offended 
Humayun. It blames him for his treatment of M. Zaman and taunts 
him with boasting of the deeds of his seventh ancestor (Taimur) while 
having nothing of his own to show. It winds up with a verse to thi 9 
effect. The translation in Bayley’s Gujrat, p. 374, is very erroneous- 
A translation >if the M. Sikandari has lately been published at Bombay 
by Fazl Ullah. The correspondence will also be found in B.M. s MS., 
Or. 3482, pp. 104-106. I do not think Bayazid was M. Zaman ; 's cus¬ 
todian. More probably he wis his fellow-prisoner. 

96. P.295, Verse. See alsS T. Alfi, p. 115, of B.M., Or. 465. 
The second couplet is from I^afiz, Britekhans, p. 141, Ode 220. 

97. P. 296, 2nd line. The figure \ is misplaced. It refers to 
ff weak head ” on top line. 

98. P. 297, n. 4. In a letter to Erskine, Mtfjntstuart Elpliinstone, 
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see his life by Colebrooke, comments on what appears to be Babar's 
suppression of facts about the Prince of Hind, whose name he seems 
to have used. I presume Elphinstone refers to Alauddm whom Babar 
used as a tool. 

99. P. 298, n. second col. For 960 read 96 n. 

100. P. 302, n. 1. There were at least three Rural Khans, viz., 
I ts. The man whom the Portuguese called Khwaja Sofar, who built 
the fort of Surat, and whose head was carried off by a cannon ball at 
the second siege of Din in June 1546. 2nd. His son whom the Tarikh 
Muhammadi calls Khwaja Maham, who was killed in the same siege 
just at its close in November 1546. See Tevius, p. 441. 3rd. Rum! 
Khan. Bahadur's artillery-officer who deserted to Humayun and was 
poisoned after the taking of Cunar. Some information regarding 
Rural Khan the artillerist and Khwaja Safar will be found in the 
Rarq-al-Yaman of Qutbu-d-dTn of which De Sa$y has given an 
abstract in N. et E. IY. It appears from it that Rum! Khan the 
artillerist's real name was Mastafa Beg and that he was the son of 
Bairara and nephew of Sulaiman. He came to India in the Turkish 
fleet commanded by his uncle in 936. Khwaja Safar came at the 
same time and both were well received by Bahadur, Mastafa getting 
the title of Rural Khan and the governorship of Diu, and Safar being 
made governor of Surat. The story of Rural Khan's being poisoned 
is confirmed by Qutbu-d-dm. Erskine, Hist. II, 82 n., says that the 
first Rum! Khan is buried at Surat, and Tevius, p. 385, of his 
commentaries, seems to say that his obsequies were celebrated at 
Diu. ‘Afirif Qandahfiri gives the verses in which the chronogram of 
the building of Surat fort occur, see Blochmann 354, and says they 
were written by Ahmad ShJrazI known as Razai. The name of the 
builder of the fort is given in the verses as Khan ‘Aazim Khan Khuda- 
wand Kh5n. 

101. P. 306, n. 2. Dele din. 

102. P. 307, three lines from foot. Read “Aghazwar," (like 
Aghaz or Oghuz'). He was Governor of Herat and also Ataliq. 

103. P. 309, three lines from foot. Read “ Gavvars." 

104. P. 314, 11 lines from foot. For “ wrong" read “strong." 

105. Do., n. 1. The page reference is wrong. 

106. Do., n. 2. For Monday read Tuesday. 

107. P. 316, n. 3. After Nariad insert “and Ahtnad&bad." 
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108. P. 317, second line and n. 1. We are told in the M* 
Sikandari that HumsSyun called him a “ black slave ” Ghtildm-i-siaK 
‘Imad-ul-Mulk is stated, Bayley’s Gujrat p. 400, to have been the son 
of Tawakkal chief of the royal Khdsah Khailan. He was put to death 
at Surat by Khudawand Khan Rum! in 1545, l.c, 435 and 436. 

109. Do., second last para. For Nansari read Nausarn 

110. P. 321, n. 1. Feris^ta calls it Ghat .Karel and an article 
by Mohan Lai Yishnu Lai Pandia in J.A.S.B. for 1897, p. 167, states 
that Ghat Karel is the name of a town close to the town of BanswSra. 

111. P. 323, 13th line for " reporting ” read “ repenting.” 

112. P. 323, n. 3. Sofar or Sofarus of the Portuguese, 
probably the epithet refers to Rumi Khan’s complexion as the word 
means the pale or yellow. Sofar however is a proper name and may 
have been Rumi Khan’s real name or it may have been given to him 
on account of his Greek origin, for the Greeks are called the sons of 
Asfar (the superlative of safar. Lane 16996). According to Damian a 
Goes, who calls him Khwaja Coffarus, he was born of a Turkish 
mother and a Christian father in the island of Chios. See Damian’s 
Diensis Oppugnatio, Cologne 1602, published by Birckmann, 
p. 279. 

113. P. 329, n. 2. This genealogy is also gwen in A.N. II, 64. 
I am inclined to think that Nuru-d-dln first married Gul-barg, a 
daughter of Babar not named by Gulbadan, and had by her Selima, 
and that then in Humayun’s reign, and probably after the death of 
her first husband Ishan Taimur, he married Gulrang. It is Pasha, not 
Pasha Begum. Nuru-d-dln belonged to the Naqshbandi order. 

114. P. 331, second para. Cf. Jarrett II, 122, where it is said 
that the Bengalis make boats so high that when attached to the 
shore they overtop the walls of a fort. Rumi Khan then seems to 
have adopted a Bengali stratagem. 

115. P. 338, n. 2. Beale, O.B.B,, p. 265, of ed. 1894, says that 
Shaikh Phul or Bahlul’s tomb is on a hill near the fort of Blana. 
Mahommed BakhshI is said to have buried him there. The brothers 
were descended from Faridu-d-din-*Attar, and their father’s name 
was Qiyamu-d-dln, and he is buried at Ghazlpur. 

116. P. 341, n. 2,1. 3. For u East ” read “ West.” Narhan is 
probably correct for Bayazld, 1486, speaks of Narhan as a ferry 
near Tajpfir where Khwajah Zechariah and others had a Jdgtr . 


ERRATA AND ADDENDA. XV.il 

There is a pargana Tajplir mentioned in. the Ain Jarrett XI. 130 
as in Sarkar Tandha. Of course this is not the Darbhanga Taj pur. 

117. P* 344, 5 lines from foot. Dele the word " learned” 
within brackets. 

118. Do. n, 2, For S&ihna read $&ahna. 

118a. Do. n. 4. For Roebach read Roebuck. 

119. P. 352, seven lines from foot. For dbriiyan read bedlruydm . 

120. P. 357, n, 1. A Sarang Khan is mentioned in Taimu’s. 
Institutes, Davy and White, as a brother of Matu Khan and. as 
ruling in the country of Multan. 

121. P. 360. There is an obscurity about Hamida Banu’s 
parentage. In B.M. M.S. Add. 7688, which is a collection of 
letters, there are three addressed by Nawab Bilqis MakanI Miriam 
Beg t<? her mother and sister. They also appear in the similar 
collection, Or. 3842, 147&. Apparently the writer is Hamida 
Banu, for they belong to her time, m, the reign of Tahmasp, 
and they are such as she might write in a foreign country. They 
also immediately follow the correspondence of her husband, Huma- 
yan. Bilqis Makam is a name given to Hamida in the T. Sindh, 
and Miriam Beg may be Miriam MakanI. In the first letter the 
writer calls her mother Sultilnam and begs her good offices for one 
Safi Khan, whom she describes as being the son of her lala or 
guardian. The second is to her sister, Zainab Begam, and is to the 
same effect. The third is to her mother and consists of inquiries after 
her health. It is forwarded by one Khwaja Rizwan who had come 
to explain his offences. The compiler of the book describes these 
letters as addressed to the writer’s own mother and sister, and if 
so, we learn that her mother was called Sultanam and her sister 
Zainab. But possibly they are addressed to ladies of Tahmasp's 
family whom slie may have adopted as her mother and sister. Safi 
Khan is described in the letters as a Saiyid of noble family, and 
he may be the Amir Safi mentioned in Ssm Mlrza/s Tahfat Sami 
B.M. MS. P. 45, as belonging to a noble family of Saiyids 
and as coming from Nlskapur. Ho was a caligraphist. The 
three letters are written in high-flown Persian. It is, however, 
possible that the writer was the niece of Tahmasp and daughter of 
M'asum Beg whom Humayun is said to have married in Persia. 
Jauhar 75. 
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122. P. 360, n. 2. He is also probably the Baba Dost BakhshT 
whom Bayazld in his list p. 74c. calls Baba Dost Culi (because 
he accompanied Humayun across the desert) and who, he says, acted 
as Humayun’s BakhshJ on the way to Persia. Bayazld mentions 
Baba Dost Bakhshu and his son, Dost Muhammad, several times in his 
account of the siege of Kabul by M. Sulaiman. He praises the valour 
of the son and describes, 85b., how Baba Dost BakhshT had the com¬ 
mand of a battery during the siege and how he laid a trap for 
M. Ibrahim. At p. 926 Bayazld tells how when Mun‘im Khan decided 
that he would not go to India on account of Bairam Khan’s being' 
all powerful, he bade Bayazld go back to Kabul. Bazzaid said he 
could not go back alone, and when Mun'Im insisted on his return he 
bogged and obtained that Baba Dost BakhshT should be sent back 
with him. This seems to show that Baba Dost was a 'persona grata 
with the Begams. 

123. P. 362, n. 1. The source of the Maasir’s information (and 
consequently of Mr. Blochmann’s) is the Tabaqat Akbari Lucknow ed. 
339. The presentation of the record is placed there in the end 
of the 23rd year. ‘Mir Ali Akbar was afterwards disgraced and 
imprisoned. 

124. P. 364, n. 2. Head HijrL His poetry is not religious. 
There were two poets of this name, and the divans of both of them 
are in the I.O. 

125. P. 369, n. 1. The passage is explained in T. Alfi p. 570a 
of B. M. MS. Or. 465, where it is stated that ‘Abdu-l-Ghafur said 
what he should not have said about the distressed condition of 
Humayun’s army. “ Scikna cand ke narmbdylst guft az pareghdni 
lashkarian Hazrat gvfl” 

126. Do. n. 2. The story is also told in the T. Alfi 570a. 
The unfortunate men took refuge with Humayun. Yadgar Nasir said 
he wanted to settle revenue accounts with them and induced 
Humayun to send them to him. Humayun sent them with a guard, 
but Yadgar Nasir got rid of the guard and then sent the zamindars to 
Shah Husain. Possibly the story is another version of that told by 
Taliir Nasyanl. See his Tarikh of which there is a copy in the 
Bampore Library, and also Elliot I, 253, 

127. P. 372, n. 2. The Mirat-i-‘Aalam B. M. MS., p. 261, says 
expressly that the diamond was the one obtained by the victory .over 



Ibrahim, It also says, later on, that this was the diamond given by 
Humayun to Tahmasp. 


128j P. 376, n. For " author's ” read “ author.” 

129. P. 378,. n, 3. Another division is noted by Mat'amid Khan 

in the preface to his Iqbalnama. According to it the first volume is 
an .account of Akbar’s ancestors, as in Bib. Ind. ed. The second 
comprised the Occurrences of 47 years, and was divided into two parts, 
viz., the first thirty years, making a qarn, and the second part 
extending from the 31st to thO 47th year and unfinished. See the 
translation of passage in preface to Gladwin’s translation of the 
'Ain. ' ; T v 'I', • •• ■ 

130. P. 382, n. 4. I am now inclined to think that Hardwar 
must be Wrong, though it is difficult to say what the right word is. 
Possibly it is merely a copyist’s blunder, Hardwar having been 
written for aj**- hadud, boundaries, which occurs in other narratives 
of the occurrence. Where we are told that Bairam canie az hadud-i- 
(x'ujrdt. 

131. P. 385. With reference to this story see the quotation 
from the Dabistan in Blochmann 163 n. The informant referred 
to therein is ‘Aziz Koka’s own mother Jlji, and not Hamida. 

132. P. 402, d. 5. Apparently there is no pun, A. F. merely 
means that Nazuk was only a king in name. 

133. P. 404, n. 8. Read “ nearly the meaning, of the word 

religion.” . 

134. P. 405 1. 6. For “ chastity ” read “ charity ” and for 
1 king of king ’ read f king of kings. ’ 

135. P. 413, n. 2 top line. For “ merely ” read “ surely.” 

136. The letter is also given in the collection B.M. MS. Or. 3482, 
p. 104. The letter is in very humble terms. Tahmasp’s quotation 
from Hafiz about the hunid was happy, for humii is part of Humayun’s 
name and in his letter Humayun had compared himself to a bird or 
moth flying towards the sun. 

These collections also contain a long and interesting letter from 
Humayun written after the defect of Balkh and detailing Kamran’s 
misconduct, etc. There is also a very long letter from. Tahmasp to 
Sulaiman, the Sultan of Turkey (which, however, was never sent), 
in which he holds up Humayun as an instance of pride going before 
a fall, and tells a story of a dream that Humayun had while in India. 
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137. P. 416, n. 4. It has been suggested to me that ! Shtfhrfstan 
is a mistake for Shahr-i-sistan, the city or capital of Sistah. Bat it 
appears from. Yaqitt, Meynard 253 and 301, that the old capital of 
Sijistan was called Bam Shahristan, and was three farsalchs from 
Zaran j. 

138. P. 417, end of first para. For "‘am wan ” read ‘anwdn. 

139. P. 427, 1. 8. The Mirat al ‘Afdam has Sabir Daqaqq, i.e., 
a fuller. 

140. I)o. n. 1. For “ three ” read “ two.” 

141. P. 443, last line read “ For the world’s law is sometimes 
this, sometimes that.” Amir ShahT’s ode will be found at p. 18« of 
B. M. MS. Add. 7788, and at 37 b of Add. 23,612. The lines which 
follow the last distich quoted by A. F. are not very intelligible. 
Amir Shalii was originally of Sabzawar. There is a full account of 
him in Daulat Shah’s work, Browne's ed. 

142. Do. n. 5. Read p. 198 for p. 19. The word cdrgdh is 
edrkdh in Ilminsky. Add. 27,247 of B. M. has Sabir Quli for Sabir Qaq. 
and clar muqdm sairgah, i.e., theatre or place of recreation for sihgdh, 
Qaq seems to he right, for the ‘Aalam Aral has the jingle Hafiz Sdbir 
Qdq Ice nddira wy afiaq. Add. 27, 247, Beems to be the only MS. 
which has shirgeh, but it also occurs in the Afzal-at-Tawarikh p. 122a 
of B. M. MS. Or. 4678, and in the Aalam Arai Rein, Oat., supplement 
7654, p. 173a. See also the dar muqdm panjgdh of Budauni I, 481, 
where Dr. Banking’s translation, p. 622, seems to be wrong. 

143. P. 434, n. 3. Read Yate for Yates. 

144. P. 438, four lines from foot. Though Barda’ or Barza’ he 
the name of a. place in Azarbaijan, yet the word here probably means 
“ pick saddle.” 

145. P. 442, n, 5, 1. 3. For “ to ” read “ of.” 

146. P. 444, n. Olearius’ account of Tabriz may also be 
consulted. 

147. P. 445, n. 8. Probably one of the two daughters who 
died in the second year of Akbar’s reign during Miriam Makani’s 
journey from Kabul to India. 

148 P. 446, n. 3. See also Ethe’s Cat. I. O. MSS., p. 1210, 
Ko. 2219. 

149. Do. See Badauni, Ranking, 619, for another correction 
by Humayun. 
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150. P. 447, third line from foot. For “forwardness” read 
“ audacity.” 

151. P. 451, line 4 and n. Dele, figure 1. 

151a. P. 459. For Babu Ddst read Baba Dost. 

152. P. 465, 1. 22. Insert the word “ over.” 

153. P.470,1.14. Last word. Dele the word “ as.” 

154. P. 475, n. 2. For “ as ” read ‘‘is.” 

155. P. 477, n. 1. For “in” read “near” Baba Hasan Abdal. 
Possibly the place is the Qibcaq pass of Jarrett II, 400. 

156. P. 481. The editors of text point out in a note that both 
these chronograms are wrong, one yielding 954, and the other 955 
and they observe that 952 as the true date. 

157. P. 491. n. For Istalaf read “ Istalif.” 

158. Do. n. 1. For “ is ” read “ in.” 

158a. 489. note, last line. For I. 46 read II. 46. 

159. P. 494. Line 4, and note. The Muln who was Qaz! of 
Lahore is probably the officer mentioned at Vol. II, p. 163, as appoint¬ 
ed to Malwa, and seems to have been different from Sharafu-al-din’s 
father. 

160. P. 497 n. For “ Leydon ” read “ Leyden.” Deerstalking 
is described by Bellew, Journal of Mission to Afghanistan, p. 327, 
as a favourite amusement of the Afghans. 

161. P. 500 line 19. For “this Mirza” read “the Mirza.” 

162. P. 502, ljne 18. For “ Zatnan ” read “ Zamin.” 

162a. P. 504, n. For “ ShairbSni ” read “ Shaibani.” 

163. P. 505, ij. Apparently Junaid was also called Amir Qutlaq 
Qadam. See Mahmud’s life Of Tahmasp. B. M. MS. Or. 2939, 
1296, and T. Alfi 536a. line 7. ' 

164. P. 508, l. 5. aqdbain if it is the dual. 

165. P. 521, n. 2, For Hiibak read Heibak. 

166. P. 530, text and note 1. cf. Bayley’s Onjrat 446 Suttan 
Mahmud had commanded his officers to give up the house of anyone 
guilty of either of tho'se offences to halan, i.e., to plunder. See also 
Bombay lithograph of Mirat Sikandarl p. 302. The reference to 
Bayazid is p. 355. of his memoirs. 

167. P. 2. 537, n. 2. For “ on ” read “ in ”. 

168. P. 539, n. Erskine’s opinion is confirmed by Ilumayun’s 
letter to Tahmasp B.M. MS. Add. 7688 p. 1055. 



akbaenSma. 

169. P. 545, n. 8. There is a- good deal about Bairam Oghlan 
in Mahmud’s lives of Ismail and Talimasp. He was an Uzbeg* and 
governor of Balkh under Kisten Qara. The Ahsan Tawarikh 1015. 
speaks of Bairam’s attacking Herat. He had been ruler of Grurjistan 
and was eventually killed in battle. • See 1. c. pp. 1295 and 133a. 

170. Do. n. 7. In Humayun’s letter to Talimasp giving an 
account of the expedition to Balkh he is called Khwaja BaqI.. 

171. P. 557. I have not found this story about Ism'ail’s 
handkerchief i,n the anonymous life of that prince, but there is a 
sensational account of his Crossing with his troops the rivers Kur and 
Aras (Araxes), vide p. 55a. But the story : is told at length by 
D f Herbelot with only this difference that it was a slipper which 
Ism'ail threw into a trench. ' A ': 

172. P. 576, n. 1. For read 
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Additional Errata and Addenda. 

1. P. 59, n. 3. For II ah ad Faiz read II alidad Faizi, and for 
No. 1890 read B.M. MS., Or., 1890. 

2. P. 117, n. 2. Bajins probably means here “accurately, in 
facsimile.” 

3. P. 119, n. 8. For Cholgll read Cholgii. 

4. P. 160, n. 4. For Fat-aj read Faraj. 

5. P. 163, L 8. For “ Domes of Haraman ” read “ anciont 
domes.” 

6. P. 192,1. 14. “ The Jamuqa tribe ” should apparently be 
“Jamuqa’s tribe,” see p. 193. 

7. P. 200, 7 11. from foot. For Isu Mangu read Isu Manga. 

8. P. 203, last sentence. There is a variant which makes it the 
Amir who honoured the saint. 

9. P. 218,1. 3. For Abu Bakr read Aba Bakr. 

10. Do., 1. 6. For Babi read BabaT. 

11. P. 225, last lino. For “ or ” read “ and.” 

12. P. 227,1. 3. Put comma after “ killed.” 

18. P. 229, 1. 10. See Sam MTrza’s Tahafat, B.M. MS. Add. 
7670, p. 44, for an account of the origin of the name Khwab-bin. 

14. P. 233, n. 1. For Mahmud Hasan read Muhammad Husain 

15. P. 234,1. 9. Insert figure 5 after Jam. 

16. Do., 1. 13. “The country of Hindustan.” Akwardly ex¬ 
pressed, for Babar was not then seeing Hindustan. But the akward- 
ness is in the original and is apparently due to the fact that Babar 
wrote his Memoirs after conquering India. The word both in tho 
Turk! and tho Persian is Nawdhi, and this is rendered by P. des 
jCourteille “ les abords.” 

17. Do., n. 4. For Barlk-al read BSrik-ab. 

18. P. 236, five lines from foot. For “ his six brothers” read 
“ six of his brothers.” 

19. P. 237, n. 4. The remark near the end of this note is wrong, 
for the Muhammadan Ararat is not what Europeans call Ararat., but 
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is a mountain callod Jiidi Dagh belonging to a range south of Lake 
Van and east of JazTra-b. Omar. It lies a long way S. S. W. of what 
is now known as Mount Ararat. 


20. P. 239, 1. 4 from foot. Akwardly expressed, for of course 
Humayun arrived before Lahore was taken. There ehould be a full 
stop after "taken,” the word "and” should be deleted, and "on” 
made On. 

21. Do., n. 4. The Bagh Wafa was at Adinapur (Jalalabad), 
the Bagh Safa was higher up the river near Car Bagh, and there was 
another Ba gh Safa in the Salt-Range. 

22. P. 242, top line. For gabions substitute tfiras. They were 
not gabions, but light wattles (?) which the soldiers carried as they 
marched. See Babar 86, and P. de. Courteille 151. 

23. P.248, 1.15. The words "according to their rank” are 
misplaced. They should come after “ presents.” 

24. P. 253, 4 lines from foot. Perhaps QazI Zia is the Ziau-d- 
din Nur Beg of Khwandamir’s Huinayun-nama, and who, he says, 
got the title of AmTr-i-Zakat. 

25. P. 254, 1. 3. Insert H.M. before Jahanbani. 

26. P. 256, 1. 20. Jajamu\ This town is in Unao, Oude. 

26a. P. 260, n. 1. Cancel note. Beg Mirak was not JSTizamu-d- 

dln’s grandfather. 

27. P. 262, 1. 3. For Urdu Shan read Urdu Shah. 

28. P. 265, 1. 18. For Krarn read Karim. 

29. P. 267, 1. 11. Insert comma after QasTm. 

30. P. 277, Verse. The whole verse is given by Khwandamir 
in his Humayun nama. See translation by Sadu Sukh Lai, p. 45, of 
B.M. MS. Add. 30,774. 

31. P 281, last sentence. Perhaps this Kicak or Kftcak was the 
brother whom Khwaja Kilan left in Qandahar, when he deserted his 
post, and who surrendered to Tahmasp. The Afzal Tarikh B.M. MS. 
Or. 4678, p 96a says he was a brother of Khwaja Kilan. The Ahsan 
l'.B.M. MS. Or. 4134 calls him, p. 107, Kachf Khan and Mahmud 
Or. 2939, p. 1831 calls him Kechak khan. 

32. P. 285, Verse. For the first two lines substitute 

The year of his auspicious {humdy unash) birth is "May Almighty 
God increase thy stature.” 

The second line is a chronogram. In n. 4, for qadran read qadrd 
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and for Zddakalldhu read Z§dak Allah. Perhaps SSmSni only means 
that he was a native of Samana (in India) . 

33. P. 293,1. 4. Bead Kanar for KSnar. 

34. P. 294, n. 1. Abu Turab’s account shows that Bahadur was 
present at the battle of Panipat, though he did not take part in it. 

85. P. 295, Verse II. This comes from Hafiz Ode 220. Brock- 
haus 141. 

36. P. 296, 1. 9. Abu Turab says in history of Gujrat, p. 13a, 
that the twenty krors of old coinage were equal to 30 krors, 50 lakhs 
murddi. Murddi is explained in dictionaries as meaning small 
money. 

37. P. 302, n. 1. Abu Turab, p. 79, also gives the title of Khuda- 
wand Khan to Khwftja Safar. 

38. P. , last line. Khwandamir gives his full name, p. 72 

or 47, as Maulana Muhiu-d-din Muhammad Farghari. 

39. P. 315, n. 1. For Kaifu read Kaif. But I doubt if Huma- 
yun suspected any play on the word. The real explanation of Huma- 
yun’s anger seems to be that the chapter of the Elephant is a denun¬ 
ciatory and terrifying one, and used in compositions which convey 
threats. Perhaps Humayun remembered that it was so used by Shah- 
rukh, the son of Taimur, in a threatening letter which he addressed in 
833 or 835 A. H. to Barsbai, the Sultan of Egypt. See the story in 
the extract from Makrlzl given in De Sacy’s Chrestomathie Arabe II. 
84 . Instead of the letter beginning with Bismillah, it began with 
the Sura of the Elephant, and quoted the whole of it. The rest of 
the letter was filled with menaces. Barsab&I replied in similar style. 

40. P. 316, n. 4. Apparently the ‘Alam Ludi here mentioned is 
Ai$u-d-dm, the uncle of Ibrahim Sultan. 

41. P. 317, n. 1. Yes, Khudawand Khan was a very old man. 
Abu Turab says, 28b, that he was Akhund of Sultan Mpzaffar and 
had been Vizier and Vakil of four Sultans. Feriahta says he was 
the father of Cingiz Khan, not the son, and Abu Turab makes the 
same statement. 

42. P. 320, 1. 7. Asawal is spelt Afthawal in Sir Theodore 
Hope’s book on Ahmadfibad, and is the spot where the original chief¬ 
tain was defeated by Qasim. 

43. P. 324,1. 10. Abu Turab tells this story, but he does not 
give his informant’s name. He only says that he was an Akhund and 

IV 
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had been Bahadur’s teacher and that in this way he had become 
acquainted with him. Nor does he say anything about his informant's 
taking an oath. Qu ? is the Qutbu-d-din of A.F’s story Abft Turab’s 
uncle? y 

44. P. 325, n. 2. I have seen somewhere that there was a 
mosque in AhmadSbad called Masjid Safa, but that it was not built 
till 994 A.IL 

45. P. 336, 1. 19. For Baba Khan read Baba Beg. 

46. P. 341. I now incline to think that Narhan is correct. It 

is a well-known ford and is mentioned in the 2nd volume. But 

though A.F. has written Narhan, it does not seem likely that Hum- 
ayun went so far east. / 

47. P. 359,1. 17. For ‘Abdu-l-Makrl read Abdal MakrI. 

48. P. 368, n. 1. §hah Husain had a son by Gulbarak B. who 

died young. 

49. P. 396, n. 1. For J. V. read I. O. 

50. P. 407, n. 2. See Burned Cabool, 1842, p. 115. He says 
the correct name is Dingote, and that it is 6 m. above Kala Bagh. 

51. P.408, 1. 10. After Khawand, for Muhammad read Mah¬ 
mud. 

52. P. 416, n. 4. The following note by George P. Tate, Esq., 
of the Indian Survey, has |been kindly furnished to me by Mr, 
Irvine:— 

“ Qila’-i-Uk. Uk is the ancient name of a small district to the north 
of the Hamun-i-Helmand, and therefore of Seistan, the chief towns of 
which are Lash and Juwain. The names of these towns are existing 
at the present day, but the name of the district has apparently fallen 
into desuetude, as it does not seem to be generally known. Qila’-i-Uk 
* would therefore merely mean the principal fort, or capital of the dis¬ 
trict, the name of which, if it had one, was not generally known. A 
similar case can be found not far off from that locality. In the Zafar- 
namah the author writes of the capital of Seistan as Shahr-i-Seistan, 
and does not mention it by name. This practice still holds good. 
The word “ Shalir ” is used, as we use the word “'town,” with refer¬ 
ence to London. Rarely, or never, is the “ Shahr ” or capital, spoken 
of by its name of Nasratabad. This is the modern capital. The site 
of the ancient capital of Seistan is at a short distance to the N.-E. of 
the modern capital. Uk, judging from its propinquity to Seistan, pro- 
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bably was subject to the (KaianT) Maliks of Seistan, from whose 
country it was divided by the Helmand, if the Helmand at that time 
did not find a more southerly outlet for its waters, which seems to 
me to have possibly been the case. 

“ Humayun, if he passed through Uk on his way to Persia, took 
a route which at the present day lies within the Afghan border, and 
the reason of his adopting this route would probably have been the 
evil reputation for lawlessness earned by the inhabitants of the Kohis- 
tan, that is, the country around Neh and Birjand, through which the 
trade route (now in use) between Seistan and Mashhad passes. This 
would probably have been the shortest route to Mashhad, had it been 
safe to use it.” 

53. P. 434, n. 3. For Gazargah read Gazargah. 

54. P. 439, last line. For Zailaq read Yailaq. Yailaq means 
summer-quarters, and the translation should apparently be “ first 
stage of the summer-quarters ” 

55. P. 436, n. 7. For Qadar read Qldar. See Genesis xxv. 13. 

56. P.440, n. 1. For Bayazid 176, read Bayazid 175. 

57. P. 442, n. 2. This identification is wrong. 

58. P. 443, n. 2. For Safi read Safi. 

j 59. Do., n. 3. For Saddi read Sadd. 

60. P. 445, 1. 6. For Paik Muhammad read Beg Muhammad. 

61. P. 448, last para. It would seem from Gulbadan Begam’s 
Memoirs that either he or his relative Kecak or Kucak wrote an 
account of Ha in ay fin’s adventures in Sind. Kicak is said to have been 
a brother of Khwaja Kilan, so that Khwaja GhazI was related to him 
also. Note 5 is not altogether correct. Khwaja GhazI and Kustam 
Koka fell into disgrace in Persia for stealing Humayun’s jewels, but he 
got over that and was made accountant when Humayun returned to 
Afghanistan. But there he was dismissed for defalcations, see p. 544. 
In the passage of the A In referred to by me as Blochmann VII, A.F. 
is represented as saying that the office of Mashrif was higher than 
that of diwan, but surely there must bo some mistake, for at p. VI., 
last line, Blochmann translates Mashrif as clerk, and at p. 544 we are 
told that Afzal was promoted from being Mashrif to being diwan. 
Perhaps the word at p. VII is not Mashrif, but Masharrif-i-diwan. 
i.e., the exalter of the diwan or the Diwan ■par excellence. 

61. P. 448, 1. 4. Brother (burdilar) seems a mistake here for 
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brother’s son ( barddarzdda ), see p. 542, last para., where KokI is des¬ 
cribed as the paternal uncle of IJajl Muhammad. 

62. P. 448,1. 13. The description here evidently refers to Mah- 
ram and not to Hasan. 

63. P. 548, near foot. For Baba Sihrindi read Babax Sihrindi. 

64. P. 460, near middle. For Muhammad M. read Muhammad! 
M. 

65. P. 466,1. 20. For Kot Lafea read Kohlaka, and translate 
“hill-country.” Laka means country. 

66. Do, 7 lines from foot. For “ strive ” read “ strove.” 

67. P. 475, n. 3. Nadim Koka is called Nadim Beg by Khwan- 
damTr in his Huinayun-nama, p. 1495, and is described as a Turk and 
as in high favour with Humayun, and the recipient of a khilat. He 
calls him jandb amdrat sh'aar farjchanda i^voar Nadim Beg muhrdar 
(sealer). 

68. P. 482, n. 2. For " come back to Humayun” read “gone 
back to Kamran.” 

69. P. 520, 1. 7. Insert marginal number 271, and p. 521, 1. 5, 
from foot insert 272. 

70. P. 522, n. 2. A.F. calls him Buyatat at pp. 543 and 565. 

71. P. 526, n. 3. For Gulban read Gulbar. 

72. P. 529,1. 10. The word “ jamjhama is used again in text 
II. 117, and clearly means there a morass or collection of water. 

73. P.530,1.11. For Babi read Baba, and in next line insert 
“ army ” after victorious. 

74. P. 534, 1. 6. For Bargbegl read Barbegi. 

75. P. 540, n. 1. For tamaatogh read tumantogh. 

76. P. 541. For marginal number 248 read 284. 

77. P. 543, last para. This is an interesting paragraph and 
requires elucidation. It appears from the Ain, Blochmann VI, that 
the words Vizier and Diwan are synonymous. The meaning, then, 
seems to be that Khwaja Qasirn Buyatat had been made the Vizier or 
head of the department, and that then MTrza Beg had been appointed 
in his room. He was a poet and apparently inefficient and consequently 
Khwaja Ghazi exercised unlimited power. That he was a dishonest 
man is proved by Gulbadan Begam’s Memoirs, where we learn 
that he stole Humayun’s jewels. Apparently the investigation was 
undertaken at the suggestion of Mir Barka, who belonged to Sabza- 
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w5r, and is called in the Ain Sayyid Barka. Husain Quli was made 
to uhnssil of the affair, i.e., apparently reporter of the findings of the 
committee. The word mutaghallib is given in Steingass as meaning 
victorious or powerful, but here it seems to be used in the sense of 
embezzling, and it is so understood by the Lucknow editor, who says 
the Khwajas were found guilty of taghallab, i.e., embezzlement. I think 
we should render the passage here “the fraudulent clerks.” <. , 

78. P. 543, 1. 4 from foot. For Khfiwand. 

79. P. 544, n. 1. This note is wrong. The Hasan Quli meant 
is probably the sealbearer often mentioned by Bayazid. See p. 440, 
n. 1. 

For “ condemned ” read “ defaulting.” 

Insert Jahanbani after " His Majesty.” 

Dele stop after Muhammad. 

Insert on margin 303. 


P. 544, 1. 9. 
Do., 1.11. 
P.551,1. 6. 
P. 68,1.16. 


80. 

81 . 

82. 

83. 

84a n. 2. Dele last sentence. The word in the Memoirs is 
Bakhshi. 

84. P.599,1.17. Dele word “ as.” This last sentence, about 
Jogi Khan, has no connection with the account of the Gakkars, and 
should have been put into a separate paragraph and prefaced by the 
words “ In fine.” 

85. P. 600, 1. 9. Possible the clause within brackets refers to 
Kamran and not to Salim Khan. Substitute at 1. 11, “ assistance for 
his own ruin ” for “ auxiliaries for his disloyalty. 

86. P. 608, n. 3. For “Newcomb ” read Newcome. 

86a. P. 612. According to the Darbar Akbarx, p. 312, it was 
* Abdullah Sultanpuri who sent the boots and also a whip. 

87. P. 614. For Salim §hah read Salim Khan. A.F. is always 
careful not to style Sher or his son Salim, gjjah. 

88. P. 623. The list is A.F.’s not Bayazid’s and should not 
have appeared as a note. 

89. P. 665. Ferishta says that he, after search, found Humaytin's 
divan , and he gives extracts from it. 


Note to Errata and Addenda No. 48 
I have since found the source of the author of the DarbSri 
Akbart’s statement about Bhawal Anaga. It is the Akbarn§ma, vol. 
III. pp. 742, 43 Bib. Ind ed. 


f /. \ \ , 

AKBARNAMA. 

There the death of Bhawal Anaga is recorded, and it is stated 
that she was the daughter of Rai Jogft Parhar (perhaps the Parmar 
or Puar of Jarrett II. 242) and that Humayun after his marriage 
with Miriam Makani gave Bhawal in marriage to Jalftl G-oInda (i.e. r 
reciter or singer.) It is also said that she was the first to nurse 
Akbar. She died in the 43rd year on 24 Txr (about 4th July 1598) 
so that she must have been well over seventy. She is evidently 
quite a different person from Maham Anaga. 
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The numbers refer to the pages ; n stands for “ footnote.’ 


A. 

Ab-istada, 461 and n 2. 

Aba bikr M. s. Miran Shah, 215. 

Do. s. Abu S'aid; 218. 

Aban 8th Persian month, 54 n 3. 

Abar pi. of blr , explained 102 n 4. 

Abbas Shan, historian, 399 nn 4 
and 5. 

Do. Shah, letter to, In 3, 13 n 4. 

Do. Sultan, marries Gulcihra, 542; 
deserts 544. 

Abdal Koka, serv. Kamran, 574. 

Do. MakrI, 359 ; death 403. 

Abdara defile, 504, 505. 

*AbdX, poet, 481 n 1. 

'Abdud-'Aziz Amir, 240, 243. 

Do. do. S. *Us.man, astrologer, 

83 n. 

Do. do. Khan Uzbeg S. ‘Ubai- 
du-llah, 547, 548. 

Do. do. Mir Akliur. 240, 256, 

262, 263, 265. 

Do. BaqX Sadr Maulana, deserts 
367; recites Khutba. 533 ; 
audits accounts, 544; ambas¬ 
sador to Kamran, 568, 610. 

Do. Fatah Kurklraq 446 and n 1. 

Do. Ghafur Shaikh. 368, 369 and 
n . 1; Addenda No. 127. 

Do. Ghani. magistrate of QazwXn, 
436. 


‘Abdu-l-Hai of Garmsfr, 412,414,447* 
Do. do. Sadr, anecdote by, 46, 
576, 658; chronogram 
by, 664. 

Do. Hamid, historian 109 n 3. 

Do. Haq, younger brother of 
Khawand Mahmud, 356, 
360. 

Do. Haq ‘AbXd Maulvi, explana¬ 
tion by, 17 n 6 ; 117 n 2 &c. 
Do. Jabbar, reveals plot, 488. 

Do. g^aliq 468, sent by Kamran, 
479. 


Do. 


11 ah AnsarX, saint of 
Herat, 434 and n 3. 

Do. 

do. 

Khan Istajlu, son-in- 
law of Shah Ismail 
440. 

Do. 

do. 

Khan Uzbeg aband¬ 
ons NausarT, 319, 
550. 

Do. 

do. 

Kitabdar 241,243,246, 
256, 261, 263. 

Do. 

do. 

MXrza, Kamran’s bro- 



ther*in-law, 535, 536 
n 1. 

Do. 

do. 

QazX, Kamran’s Sadr, 


visits Sher Khan. 
358; pardoned, 360. 


Do. Sultan, 522. 

Do. SultanpurX or Makhdum-al- 
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mulk sent by Salim to K&m- 
ran, 600, 6X2 and second 
Addenda No. 86a. 

‘Abdu-l-Mulk, Yizier of Fire Depart¬ 
ment, 645. 

Do. Muluq qQrcS, 266. 

Do. Qadir, Akbar’s teacher, 588. 

Do. Ragman qassab, 501. 

Do. A. F.'s son, 131 n 3. 

Do. Rahim, see Mirza Khan. 

Do. Rashid or Qutb K. s. Sher 
Sfaah, 288, 331, 332; ; killed 
346. 

Do. of Kaghghar S, S‘ a ld K. 273, 
542, 551, 609. 

Do. Razzaq s,. Ulugh B. of Kabul, 
228. 

Do. Saraad, painter, enters ser¬ 
vice 444; arrives Court, 
652, 569. 

Do. Sanrid introduces Abii-1- 
Maali, 580. 

Do. Wahhab Yasawal, in charge 
pantry, 452,534, 551, 560; 
killed '582. 

Abel, s. Adam, 158 n 4. 

Abghal, Taimur’s grandfather, 202 n 

3. 

Abhar, town in Persia, 436 and n 8. 

Abjad, explained, 67 n 2. 

Abnama, 4w2. 

Abr Khas Hipparchus, 119. 

Abraham Ecchelensis, 149 n 2 ; 154 

n 2. 

Abu-l-Baqa Mir, negotiates Huma- 
yun’s marriage, 62 n 6; sug¬ 
gestion about Humayun’s 
illness, 275, 280, 356, 361; 
death 365, 366. 

Do. Faraj ibn JauzT, 160 n 4. 

Do .Fath, part of Akbar's name, 
145 and n 6. 

Do. Fazl, author, 18 mi 3 and8; 21 
n 1; inspiration of, 27,32, 96; 


account of horoscopes 125; 
thanksgiving 141 and n 
142 ; 145 n 6 ; 378 n 3 ; 386, 
396, 399, n 5; 500, 599, 666* 
667. 

Abu-1 -Ghazi, quoted 199 n 1. 

Do. Hasan, *AskarI's Sadr, 392. 

Do. do. Qaraca's nephew, 466. 

Do. do. or Haly, astrologer, 
84 n 127 n. 

Do. Khair. serv. 'Askar!. 390, 192. 

Do. M'aali gjjab introd. to Hum- 
ay un, 580, 610; kills Sh er 
‘All 611, 624, 633; given 
Panjab 634; misconduct 639; 
insolence 661. 

Do. Makarim, 535, n 2. 

Do. M'aahar of BalJsh, astrologer, 
163, 569, n 2. 

Do. Muhammad Nezabaz, 243, 
267, 268. 

Do. Muslim Merwazi, 184 and n 1. 

Do. Mugaffar, part of Akbar’s 
name, 145 and n 6. 

Abul-Nasar Muhammad, see Hindal. 

Do. Qasim, serv. ^fahmasp 503. 

Do. do. of Gwalyar 381, 382, 389, 

Do. do. or Ibrahim S. Kamran, 
455 and n 2 ; 479, 660,. 
and n 1. 

Do. do. Khalfa killed by Bahrain 
S. 440 and n 4. 

Do. Qubais mountain 158 n 2. 

Abu Rihan or Alberiini 24 n 3. 

Do. S'aTd S. Oljaitu, 207 and n 1. 

Do. do. S. Sultan M. Mirza 145; 

account of, 216-17. 

Do. Turab Mir of Gujrat, 324, second 
Addenda Nos, 34, 41 and 42. 

Do. Wajd Farighi, poet, 280. 

*A,d tribe, 50 n 2, 167. 

Adam, patriarch 143, account of 154, 
61, 165-66, 171 n 1; 199 n 
1 , 
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Adam, Gakkar, 398, 598; surrenders 
Kamran 601*2, 622. 

Adarjan, astrological term 80,82 n 2. 
Adham Khan Koka, 134 n. 396, 454 
Addenda Nos. 49 and 51. 
Do. MlrzS, 441. 

Adi Khanjan or Auliya Kh anjan 
town 563, n 2. 

'Adil Khan Afghan, elder brother 
of Salim Khan, 615. 

Do. Sultan S. Mehdt Sultan 241, 
247, 256, 262, 447. 

Adinapur, near. Jalalabad, 234 and n 
6; 239 n 4. 

AdTnath, 150/ 

‘Adll or Mubariz Khan, brother-in- 
law Salim 351, 616, 617, 618, 

619. 

Afghanistan, 570 n 2. 

Afranj, Europe, 171. 

Afraslab, 209 n 9. 

Aftab, letters of=Akbar, 65. 

Afzal Khan or Sultan ‘All, 544, 552, 
565,625. 

Do. Sayid S. Sultan ‘All Khwab- 
bln, 229. 

Agha Sultan w. ‘Umar Shaikh, 222. 
Agathodaimon, 161. 

Aghuz k. 144, account of, 171-72, 
287. 

Aghuz war Sam M/a guardian, killed, 
307. 

Agra, earthquake, 229 n 3, 246, 251. 
Ahang, term explained, 10 n 3. 
Ahmad s. ‘Arab Shah, 202 nn 3 and 
4, 203 ti> 1. 

Do. ‘All, librarian, quoted Ad¬ 
denda No. 1. 

Do. Jain, 42 n 2, 52 and n 6, 434. 
Do. Khan, 225 n 4. 

Do. k. Jalair, 295 and n 2. 

Do. Lad Malik, 309. 

Do. Mlrza s. Abu S‘ald, 218, 220^ 
225, 226, 231 n 2. 


Ahmad Kh an Sdr s. Sikandar k., 618. 
Do. Qasiih Kabuli, 230; 251. 

Do. liuml, 351. 

Do. Sfeali, 268. 

Do. Sultan Shamlfl. of Slsfcan, 
415, 416, 434. 

Do. do Alugh OghU, 442 

Do. do* YasavT, saint, 450and 

n 3. 

A^madabad, 317* 

Ahmadl, parwancl, 241, 242, 252. 

A^irar Khwaja of Samarkand, saint, 
219 and n 4, 225, 278 and n 2. 

Ahwaz town, 166 and n 7, 

A i Kh3n s. Aghuz. 172, 173. 

Aibak near Balkh, 521 and n 2, 545, 
546, 552. 

Aidku, Taimur's imcle, 202 n 4. 

Aijal Nilyan s. Qaraca Nuyan, 201, 

202 . 

Ailangar k. B; above, 202. 

Ain, the book, 30 1, quoted, 378 n 

3, and passim.. 

‘Alnu-l-kamalj the evil eye, 353 n 2. 

Akbar, emperor, father’s dream, 42, 
prognostics and portents, 43, 49, 
353, 375, birth, 50, 58, 140 n, birth¬ 
place, see Addenda No. 31; birth- 
chronograms, 139-40, horoscopes, 
69-128, 463-64, designated Hazrat 
Shahinshah, 32, excellencies of 
name, 65-68, name how pronounced, 
146 n, full name, 145 and n 6, 
nurses, 129-34, Dr. Bloch’s note, 
192a., speech in cradle, 385, ‘Askar! 
captures, 391-95, with Sultan 
Begara, 396, begins to walk, 396, 
at Hasan Abdal, near Qandahar, 
397, sent Kabul, 453-54, love for 
light, 454,-wrestling-match, 455-56, 
Bairam visits, 461 reception by 
father, 481, circumcision, &c., 483- 
85, left at Kabul, 490, captured by 
Kamran, 498-502, exposed, 511-12, 
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schooling, 518, 520, father writes 
to, 551, meets father, 552, left in 
Kabul, recaptured by Kamran, 565, 
recovered by father, 571, gets 
Carkh. 573, opinion about sun, 85 
n 3, personal appearance, 87 and n 
4; 106 and n 1, dominions, 92 n 1, 
musical knowledge, 94 n 2, com¬ 
poses poetry, 520, marriages with 
Indian princesses, 113 n 4, with 
‘Abdullah M/s daughter, 536 n 1, 
views about phrase Allah Akbar, 
1 n 1, qualities, 333, kills serpent, 
385, victory of Sirhind, 246, Ghaz- 
nln assigned to, 586, schooling of, 
588, anecdotes, 590, 591, brought to 
Bagh-i-Safa, 594, taken to India, 
620, marvels of, 629, kills antelope, 
634, skill in shooting, 640, proceeds 
to the Panjab, 661, archery, 613, 
date of death, 108 n 2. . 

AJchsIkat or Akhsi in Farghana, 220, 
226. 

Al-i-Mu^affar, 209 and n 1. 

Alaja, Babar’s maternal uncle, 225 n 4* 

‘ Alam Khan or Al‘auddln Sultan s. 
Bahlul LudT, 261 and n 10, 
262, 296 and n 4, 297, 298 n, 
316 and n4; 2nd Addenda 
No. 4. 

Do. Sultan Ibrahim’s nephew (P) 
holds Kalpi, 251, mutilated, 
306 and n 4. 

Alaman s. Humayun, 261 and n 1. 

Alan in Caucasus, 194 and n 3. 

Alang Calaq, 525 and n 1, 543. 

Alanqua ancestress of the Moguls, 
37-39, 178-83, 190 n 1 353. 

‘Alaa-d-daula SamnanT, saint, 436. 

‘Alau-d-din Sultan LudI, see ‘Alam 


‘Al‘au-d-dTn Khilji’s diamond, 247, 
his reforms, 399. 

Do. SftwadT, 236. 


‘Al‘ad-1-Mulk of Tfm astrologer, 109 
n 3. 

Albirdnl, 24 n 3, 82 n 1. 

Alchabitius astrologer, 83 n, 108 n 

2 . 

Alcochoden, 77 n 2; Addenda No. 40. 
Alexandria, 163. 

Aleppo taken, 210. 

Alfi Tarlkh. 431 n 2 j Addenda No. 
48. 

‘All Akbar f. Hamida Banu, 52 n 6. 
‘Alt Beg JalaTr, 373, 379, death, 380. 
‘All Dost Barbegl s. Hasan ‘All, 450, 
blinds Kamran, 604. 

‘All Quli AndarabI, 522, 610. 

Do. do. SafracI or Kh,an Zaman, 
441, 458, 459, 479, wound¬ 
ed, 530, 536, puts Qambar 
diwana to death, 637. 

Ali Quli Ustad, artillerist, 241, 264, 
351. 

‘All Saiyid blinded by Kamran, 604 
and n 2. 

‘Ali Sher, a Meecenas and poet, 280. 
‘All Sultan Calaq, 442, 527. 

Do. Taklu, 457. 

Do. Ughll serv. Kamran, 501; 515. 
Do. Zhlfiqarkash, 442. 

Alidad, index of astrolabe, 283 and 
n 3. 

Allah Akbar, 1 n 1. 

Allah Dost, 389. 

Altamgha of Tumanna K., 187, 197. 
Altan k. of Cathay, 118; 189. 

Alwan, 266; 287. 

Alwlyat, term, 124 n 2. 

Alyas or Ilyas of Ardabll astrologer, 
117, 446. 

Amani poet, 489 and n 1, chrono¬ 
gram by, 585. 

‘Amarkot Sind, 55 and n 4. 

Amir Shah! poet, see SJjahi. 
Anabibazon 80. 

Andarkot, 403. 
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Aq Sultan or YSsTn Daul- afc, Kam- 
ran’s son-in-law, 478, 501., 515. 

Aqabain, hill of, 508. 

Aqua viva, 11 n 2. 

Aql-i-kull what, 23 nf' 5. 

Ara explained, 148/ 

Arab, Mir, 5S2. 

Araiah Khan, 2$d. 

Ararat, Mountt, 237 n 4; and 2nd Ad¬ 
denda Noe£ 19. 

Arbab, H15 n 2. 

Ard&Vbil, 117 n 1, 445. 

'Ardibihight, 2nd Persian month, 20. 

Arghandab, river, 468. 

Arif Qandaharl, historian, 382 n 4, 
607. 

Do. Tughakol or Behar Khan. 452. 

Aristotle, 119. 

Artang, Mam's album, 378 n 2. 

As, oountry, 194 and n 2. 

A§amu-d-din Ibrahim, Akbar's 
teacher, 519, 588. 

Asas, jester, 502. 

Asawal, Gujrat, 320; and 2nd Ad¬ 
denda No. 41. 

Ashmand, astrologer, 120 n 4. 

Asir, fort, 318. 

Askar! M., s. Babar, born 922, 575 
n, 248, 269, 270, 271, 279, 287, 
290; deprived of Qandahar, 292, 
298, battle of, 316, rebels; 317-21, 
330, 344, at Qanauj, 351-52; whip¬ 
ped, 354-55, at Lahore, 356, goes to 
Kabul, 360, goes to capture Huma- 
yun and carries off Akbar, 389-97, 
gets Ghaznin. 408.412 w2, 413, 414, 
416, 453, 457, 460, 462, 464, 465; 
466, surrenders Qandahar, 467, 
468, 473, 474, 490; imprisoned, 
494, freed from chains, 536, 537, 
in Kabul, 553, 554, has Jui Shahl. 
565, sent to Sulaiman and dies, 575. 

Astrology, Indian, 89. 

Asud s. Shem, 166. 


see Shamsu-d-dTn 


Atka Khan, 

Qhaznavi. 

Auliya Khanjan, 563 and n 3. 
Avang k., 192 and n 6. 

Avasarpanl, descending cycle, 148. 
Avis, S., or Wais 8., 270 and n 2, 
492. 

Awuz Khan, s. Sher. k., 600. 

Ayar Daniah, A.F.'s book, 21 n 1. 
Agari quoted, 653. 

Azdu-d-Daulah, 96 and n 1. 

Azun Hasan of the White Sheep, 216, 
217. 

B. 

Baba Beg Jalair, gov. Jaunpur, 336; 

killed, 343, 373. 

Baba Bilas, saint, 597. 

Baba Dost serv. Hindal, 587. 

Do. do. BahhshT, 413, 449. 

Do. do. Mir f. Hamida Banu (P), 
360; apparently same as 
Maul an a Dost Sadr (A. 
N. I., 315, last line), 587 
and n 2; Addenda No. 
124. 

Do. do. Yasawal, 459; 564. 

Baba Jujak serv. Kamran, 359; made 
prisoner, 530. 

Baba Qushqa f. Haji Muhammad, 
243, 254, 262, 263, 267. 

Baba S'aid Qibcaq, 507, 564. 

Baba SJjaghpar, shrine of, 506. 

Babal BasJiagharl Mulla, 230. 

Do. Kabuli guardian ‘Umar SJjaijdj 
218. 

Do. Sirhindl serv. Kamran, 458. 
Babar emperor birth, 221, 224, ac¬ 
count of, 223-282, death, 277, 285, 
288, 327; inscription by, 538, 649, 
652, tomb, Addenda No. 86, verse 
by, Addenda No. 89. 

Babar’s diamond, 247 and nn 372 and 
n 2, 439 and n 2; Addenda No. 
78. 
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’s Memoirs 121 and n 2, 145 
and n 5, 221, 234, 266, 270, 278. 
Babar Quit, sealbearer of Husain, 
368. 

Babas serv. Kamrati, 461, 468* 478, 
479, 493* 510, 522 ; nickname of, 
523, 533, 536, 554, faujdar Panjab, 
627. 

Babylon, 160, 163. 

Bacaka Bahadur or Bflcaka, 301, 317, 
, 334. 

Badagh or Budagh Khan Qa jar, M. 
Murad’s tutor, 308, 441, 471, 
473, 474. 

Do. Shah, 291, 560. 

Badafchahan taken by Khan M., 233, 
245, 248 and n 5; Humayun sent to, 
266, 269, 270, 271, 273 and n 3, 
408, 469, Humayun in, 490-97, 
504, 516, 544, 567, 575. 

Badam Oasraa pass, 234* 

Do. dara, near Taliqan, 535. 
Badauni AJbdul Qadlr quoted, In 1 
and 2, 10 *4.2, 27 n 2, 46 n 2, 72 n 
2, 76 n 1, 108 n 2, and passim. 
Badi'-az-zamaii, eldest 3. S. Husain, 
229, 356. and n 5., 

BadYj, see Badpaj. 

Badpaj pass, inscription at, 236 and u 

I, 570 and n 2, 579. 

Badghahnama, 109 n 3, Or. 

Bagdad taken by Taimur, 209 and n 

II . 

Ba gh (garden) Banafsa, 507. 

Do. diwankhana. 506, 

Do. Dost Munghb Lahore, 355. 

Do. Firdus Makant, Kabul, 471. 
Do. Jahanara Herat, 433. 

Do. Jalalu-d-din, Kabul, 462. 

Do. Khy aban Herat, 434. 

Do. Khusru Shah Qanduz, 504. 


Bagh Ehw aja Qhazl. Lahore, 356. 

Do. Qar«!nca k., Kabul, 506. 

Do. Safa** Salt Eange, 239 n 4. 

Do. Safed JGFerat, 434. 

Do. ShahT Heimt* 429. 

Do. Wafa, AdYiuapur, 239 n 4; and 
2nd Addenda No. 21.* 

Do. Zaghan Herat, 434. 

Do. Khwaja guardian PTr Muham¬ 
mad, 545, 546, released, 552. 

Bahadur Khan b. Khan Zanu an, 441, 
459, 479, wounded, 491, 502, c586, 
558, 574, gets Ghaznln, 579 j gets 
Zarmn Dawar, 611. 

Bahadur Sultan Gujrat embassy to 
Humayun, 289 ; campaign against, 
293, 325, death, 323; subsidises 
Sher Kh an, 328, letters; Addenda 
No. 96; 2nd Addenda Nos. 34 
and 42. 

Bah&r k s. Darya k. 251. 

Bahawal,Anaga or Bhawal, nurse, 
130; Addenda No. 41. 

BahlQl saint, see Buhlul. 

Bahram M. b. Jahmasp, 436, 489 h 2, 
440. 

Do. Saqqa poet, 478 n 3. 

Bairam Khan Khan-Kha»a n *>*> Cam- 
panir, 311; marriage, 329 n 2, 330; 
at Garhl, 334; Sind, 380; Addenda 
No* 132 ; account o£ y 381-383 ; in de¬ 
sert and in Persia, 891, 392, 423, 
436, 440, 447, 460; at Kabul, 461, 
462, 465, 467, 473, 474, 476; at, 
Qandahar, 486, 489, 500, 501, £10- 
614; at Gh aznln, 577 ; ode by, 613 ; 
joins Humayun at Indus, 622; 
releases Afghan prisoners, 624; 
with Akbar in Panjab, 640. 

Bairam Oghlan of Balkb, and Georgia, 
545 and n 3; Addenda No. 171. 



# Also at Car Bagh above Jalalabad Raverty’s notes 53, end Bayizid 108a last line 
also Babar’s Memoirs, 29 i (the new garden), 694 and n 1, 
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Baizavl author, 160 and n 5. 

Bajaur, 236. 

Bajuk or Ujak, 172 and n 2, 

Bakar, see Bkakkar. 

Bakharz town, 430. 

Bakhu, Rajah, 601. 

Bakh&hi BanS, half-sister of Akbar, 
birth, 42 n 2, 454 and w, 572 and 
n 2. 

Bakhahin Langa, 361. 

Baktub or Bektub, 228. 

Balal Mulla, librarian, 452. 

Bal&h, 194, 516, expedition against, 
543-550; ‘Askari, sent to, 575. 

Baltu Beg TawaoT, 536; 543, wounded * 
by S. Muaj^axp, 625. 

Ban, village, 600 and n 1, 

Bandar Laban, 370 and n 1. 

Bangagh, village, 598. 

Bang!, river, 528, 535. 

Baqai Mulla, poet, 281. 

BaqI Caghanlam, b. Khusru, S., 235 
and n 1, 

Do. Salih serv. Kanpran. 

BSqir HusainI, 361. 

Baqlan, 545. 

Baradar-madari, meaning of, 44 n 3. 
BarSq k. s. Blsutava, 202, 2Q6. 

Baran river, 295. 

Bari village, 208, 

Barka Mir of Termig 367, 465, 477, 
498, 506, 544, 558, 568, 580. 

Barkal Anur, grandfather Taimur, 
202 . 

Barlas tribe, 178,190 n 1. 

Baroda, 317, 318. 

Bartan Bahadur, 189, 190. 

Bast, capture of, 457. 

Bava M. S. Ibrahim, 257, and Addenda 
No. 81. 

Baylnat-i-fiaraf, 65 and n 4. 

Bayazld Afghan, 268, 271, 289. 

Do. BistamI Saint, 223 and n 4, 
435. 
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Bayazld biyat Memoirs of, 29 n 4, 

130 n 6,134 n 4, 12, n % 

415 n 3, 431 n 2, 440 n 2, 

494 n 3, 533 n 2, 537, 572 
n 1, 606 n 1, 

Do. Ilderim S. Turkey, 23 n 3 
211 and n 3, 295. 

Do. Maulana, physician, 495,520; 

teaches Akbar, 588. 

Do. Shaikh serv. Babar, 253, 

258. 

Bayasanghar k., 145,185. 

Do. M. s. S. Mahmud M., 

227 and n 1. 

Bazarak town, 526. 

Bazigha, meaning of, 50 n 2. 

Beames, quoted, 180 n 2, 198 n 2, 

253 n 2. 

Beg Baba! woiinds Humaydn, 559, 

564. 

BeglarbegT, 24 n 2. 

Beg Mlrak, 260; governor Ounar, 355, 

360, 540. 

Beg Muhammad Akhtabegl ; wrongly 
Paik Muhammad, 440, 451. 

Beg Muluk captured, 594, 604; deserts 
Kamran, 608, 655 and n 3. 

BekasI poet, 658 and n 3. 

Bhakkar, Sind, 357, 361, 362 363, 364, 

365, 366. 

Bhangaon, 354 and n 3. 

Bhawal Anaga, nurse, see Bakawal. 

Bhlls, 309. 

Bhlra, 237 and n 4. 

Bhojpur Sarkar Qanauj, 349 and 
n 1. 

Blana taken by Tatiirk., 298. 

Blban Afghan, 2% 254, 267, 268, 271, 

289, 327. 

Blbl Konor, 42 n 2. 

Do. Mubarika, 237. 

Do. Rupa nurse, 131. 

Bicorporal sign, 71 and n h 
Biharx Mai, 115 and n 4, 
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Bibsud village, 585, 587, 593* 

Bihzad painter, 309 n 2, 310. 

Bikram (Peshawar) fort built, 608. 
Bikramajit of Gwalyar, 248. 

Bilas BabS, saint, 597. 

Bilgram, Oude, 322. 

Bilqis MakanI gljahrbanu half-sister 
Babar, 222 n 1; 410, death, 411; 
Addenda No. 62. 

Bim Kohl, Kabul, 479 and n 2. 
Bishbaligh, 200, andn 1. 

Bisutava s. Mawatkan, 202, 207. 
Bland N., 9wl, 

Blochmann, H., 1 n 1, 31 n 3, and 
passim. 

Bonatus Guido, astrologer, 84 a, 94 n 
1, 99 n 4,113 n 6,127 n. 

Brahmas of India, 151. 

Brihat Jataka, book on astrology, 
90 n 4, 92 n 1. 

Broach, 317, 318. 

Brown, J. P., quoted, 27 n 2. 

Budagh k., see Badagh k. 

Buhlul S., soldier 450, 492, 549, 558. 
Do. do. elder brother Ghaus of 
Gwalyar, 337 ; killed, 338 
and n 2, 339; Addenda 
No. 117. 

Buhlulpur, 240. 

Bulghar, 194 and n 1. 

Buqakhan, 184. 

Buqun Qanql, 183. 

Buranghar, right wing, 172. 
Burhanu-l-Mulk Banyan!, 296 and 
n 3. 

But Tengri, seer, 193 and n 3. 

C. 

Cabalistic lore, 65 n 4. 

Caghatai s. Cinglz 194,197,198,200. 
Do. Why Akbar’s line so called, 
198 and n 1. 

Do. qu. Sidl All Ad¬ 

miral P, 656. 


Caghatai Sultan, threnody on, 489 
and n 1. 

Cain s. Adam, 158 and n 4. 

CakSr k. Kutab, s. Sultan Wais, 531, 
539, 552, 553, 554. 

Caldlran, battle of, 241 n 1. 

Calma Beg Koka, gov. Bast., 416, 
507; accompanies Kamran 607 and 
n 3, 655 and n 2. 

Cambay, 309, 310. 

Campanir, 307; siege of fortress, 310- 
312. 

Cand Maulana, astrologer, 56 ; horos¬ 
cope by, 69 and n 2, 374. 

Canderl taken by Babar, 268. 
Cappargbatta, battle at, 619. 

Car Bagh, 258, 277, 576; Addenda 
No. 86. 

Cardan, astrologer, 80 n 2, 88 n 5. 
Carlkaran, Afghanistan, 505, 508, 
557, 564, 571. 

Garth, 365, assigned to Akbar, 573. 
Cathay, ancient hooks of, 147. 
Caugan, game, 324, 440, 443 and n 6. 
Caund, Bihar, 327 and n 6. 

Causa, battle of, 343-344. 

Ceylou, 158 and n 1. 

Chalmers, Lieut., translation quoted, 
4ww2 and 5, 5 nn 1 and 3, 12 n 2, 
18 nn, 25 n 4,34 n 1, 146 nn 5 and 2. 
Chardin, quoted, 443 n 7. 

Cherub, 17 n 1. 

China threads, 423 and n 3. 
Chwolsohn, 159 n 1. 

Oicactu town, 545. 

Cilla-i-Dai, 403 n 1. 

Cln Taimur, 241, 261 n 7, 263, 268. 
Cinglz Khan, account of, 191-99. 
Cintaman of Rohtas, 335. 

Cltas, 629. 

Citur taken by Bahadur, 301. 

Clavigo quoted, 204 n 1, 252 nn 2 
and 6. 

Oolebrooke, 147 n 2. 




tnctea. 



Conolly quoted, 438 n 8, 

Gorrea, 323 n 4. 

Courteille P. do, 223 n 1,245 n 4, 248 
mi 5 and 6, 

Cucak Begam w. Humayun, 494 n 3; 
gives birth to M* Ijlakim, @09; to 
Farrukh Fal, 635. 

Cali, a title, 412. 

Do. Bahadur, 414; put to death, 502. 
Cunar, 288; taken, 330-333. 

D. 

Dabistan, 132 n 2. 

Dairadastan tambourine-players, 63 
n 3. 

Daka (Khaibar). 578. 

Damaghan, fountain of, 435. 

Dara Gaz near Bal]^ 218, 549. 

Do. Lar, 404. 

Do. Qibcaq 558. 

Dara Shikoh quoted, 52 n 6. 

Darijan, 78, 82 n 1, 99 and n 1. 
Darlgln tribe, 175,184. 

Daru-l-marz, 244 and n 2. 

Darvesh 4 All, Kifcabdar. 

Do. Maqsud Bangali, 449. 

Do Muhammad Qarashlr, 316. 
Do. do. Sarban, 242, 

260, 261 ac¬ 
count of; 281, 
and n 4; Ad¬ 
denda No. 89. 

Darya k., 251, 319. 

Daulat k., gov., Lahore, 238. 

Do. Sultan, son-in-law Kamran, 
501. 

Dawa B. Hazara, 465, 476. 

Daya Bhawal, see Bahawal. 

Decanus, 82 n 1, 

Delhi, 149, 247, 339. 

Dhankote, 407 and n 2; second Ad¬ 
denda No. 50. 

D’Herbelot, 153, 170 n 3; Addenda 
No. 173, 191 n 1 to 4, 217 nn 1 and 2. 
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DholpQr, 257. 

DhundTra, 400. 

Dib BaquT, 144, 169. 

Dilawar, 371 and n 3. 

Bildar ILw. Babar, 279 n 2, 838, 339, 
344, 462. 

DilSn Buldaq, birthplace of Cingiz 
k. 191 and n 1. 

Dindar Beg, 572. 

Dlnpanah founded, 289 and n 1. 
Dipalpur, 239, 266. 

Din, 306, 307, 317, 319, 323, 325 n 2 
Addenda Nos. 101 and 114. 
Dodecatamoria, 78. 

Dost Beg Ighak Aga, 261,298,317,330. 
Do. Khawand Khwaja 258, 261, 465, 
543. 

Do. Muhammad s., M. Qull 559. 

Do. do. Khafi IpMsj, 427. 
Dragon’s head, 80; do. tail, 81. 

Dozy quoted, 77 n 4, 135 n 4. 
Drekanna, 82 n 1. 

Dughan Beg, 491, 493. 

Dukhman Ara, 148. 

Duki, 235 and n 4, 487 and n 4. 

Dundu, 630. 

Durratu-l-taj, cyclopa3dia, 446 and 
n 3. 

Ddtamm s. Buqak, 144, 184. 

Dwapar Jug, 151, 

E. 

Earthquake, 228. 

Elias, Ney, 357 n 1 and 2. 

Elijah, 344 and n 4. 

Elixirs, 156 and n 2. 

Elliot, Sir H. M., 440 n 4 ; and 
passim. 

Enoch, 161-164. 

Enosh, 160* 

Erdmann, his Temucin, 191 n 4. 
Errata, p. 96, and end volume. 

Erskine W. 298 n 4, 3J.6 n 1 and 
passim. 
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Esculapius, 163. 

Eye, 149 n 2, 166, 158. 

F. 

Fai$i, A.F.'s brother, verse by, 3 and 
n 1, 6 and n 2, 16 n 3, 18 w 3, 23 
n Z, 27 nn 2 and 3, 41 nn 2 and 3, 
43 and n 1, 62 and n 5, 65 and nn 
1 and 4, 66 n 1,133 n 2, 137 and n 
3, 149 n 1; Addenda Nos. 4, 5, 9. 
Fakhr Jahan d. Abu S‘ald, 267. 
Fakhir Tu shake!, 452. 

Fakliru-nisa w. Nadim Koka, 130. 
Falcons, 427. 

Faqr * All, 336, 339; death, 355; his 
son, 367. 

Farghana described, 220, 221. 
Farghtall, see Parghali. 

Farharig Agafar! Diet., 590 w 3. 
Farhat Khan or Mihtar Sakai 628; 
Shiqdar Lahore, removed by Abd- 
1-M‘aali, 639. 

Farid, see Sher Shah. 

Farid 5n, 20 and n 7. 

Farighl, poet, 280. 

Farqad, a star, 137 n 2. 
Farr-i-Wiladat, 129 n 2. 

Farrnkh Fal, birth of, 635. 

Farsa kh 59 n 2. 

Fardq s. Babar, 257. 

FarwardTn, first Persian month, 20 
and n 4. 

Fat^i Khan or Dundn, 630. 

Do. Sirwanl, 256. 

Fat^i-al-bab, 392 n. 

Fathpur Sikrl, 260. 

Fathudlah of Shiraz, astrologer, 96, 

122 . 

Do. Beg b. Boshan Koka, 529. 
Fath Sljah Afghan, 598. 

Fatima Bib!, 494 n 3, 575. 

Do. Sultan m. Jahangir Mirza, 221. 
Fazil Bog, b. of Muu‘im k., 367, 494, 
503. 


Feringhis, 323, 325. 

Ferighta, 151 n 3,310 n 4; and passim. 
Firdas Makani, see Babar. 

Firmicus, astrologer, 128. 

Firuza Koh, 212 and n 1. 

Firuz Khan murdered, 616. 

Floods, various, 164,165. 

Fortune, Part of, astrol. term, 81. 

G. 

Gabriel, archangel, 29 and n 2. 

Gah or Kakh. 447. 

Gakkars, tribe, 398, 399; account of, 
599. 

Gandam, Sind landholder, 369; ad¬ 
denda No. 128. 

Garhl, Bengal, 152. 

Garmsir, 234; in Sistan, 412,447,457. 
Gauhar S^ad, w. Shahrukh, 217 and 
n 2; Addenda No. 59. 

Gaur, 328, 340. 

Gawars, 309, 355. 

Gazargah, Herat, 434 n 3. 

Gesu Mir, his chronogram, 266. 

Getl Sitani, see Babar. 

Ghajdiwan, battle at, 234; Addenda 
No. 68. 

Gharaim, explained, 21 n 4. 

Ghat Karjl, 321; Addenda No. 112. 
Ghaz s, Japhet, 168. 

Ghazanfar. serv. Yadgar M., 369. 
GhazI k., Afghan, 240; killed, 638. 
Do. Kashmiri, 406. 

Do. Khwaja, 130 and n 1, 134, 
448, 513, 522 ; disgraced, 
544,611; second Addenda 
No. 61. 

Do. Muhammad Tughbai. 337, 
338. 

Ghaznav! Mir, 391, see Shamsu-d- 
din. 

Ghaznln, 500, 501, 652 n 1, 

Ghicak, musical instrument, 63 n 2. 
Ghilcak, 477 n L 
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Ghivasu-d-dln, Jahangir s. Taimur, 
213. 

Do. QazT, 362 and n 1, 

367. 

Do. Sultan, 244. 

Ghorband, 516, 527, 556, 565. 

Do. bridge, 522. 

Ghorl fort, 260, 515, 516. 

Gbulara 'All blinds Kamran, 604, 
660. 

Ghuram pargana, 253 and n. 

Ghuram S., 253, 254, 262, 266. 

Ghiirian, 430. 

Gibbon, Edward, 175 n 2, 194 n 6, 

211 < 3 . 

Girdbaz, elephant, 350. 

Griynk k., s. Okadai, 200. 

Do. or Keyuk, s. Dib Baqtli. 

Gladwin quoted, 133 n 3 and 2. 

Go&hkan, 421 n 3. 

Greaves, 120 w, 193 n. 

Gujrat campaign, 300-325. 

Gulbadan Begam, aunt of Akbar, 
her book, 29 n 4, 42 n 2, 53, 54 n , 
61 n, 130 n 5, 145 n 4, 231 n, 273 
n , 279, 396 n, 477 n , 478 n t 483 
n 1, 502 n, 515 n 1, 550 n 4, 585 n 
3, 587 n 2, 649 n 3; Addenda Nos. 
70, 87, 115. 

Gulbahar, 517, 526 and n 3. 

Gulcihra B., 279 ; marriage, 542, 544. 

Gulistan, see S‘adi. 

Gulrang B., 279, 329. 

Gambaz-Haraman, 163; second Ad¬ 
denda No. 5. 

Gurg-dawanl, 443 and n 7. 

Gurgan, 204 n 2. 

Gurkan, 347 and n 3. 

Gwalyar, 248, 269, 381, 399. 

H. 

Hab§h s. Ham, 166. 

Hadd, astrol. term, 76 n 5. 

Hadi§, explanation of term, 7 n 2. 
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Hafig quoted, 295, 417 and n 3, 520; 
omen from, 620, 621 n 1. 

Do. Sultan Kals&na, account of, 451. 

Haibak, see Aibak. 

Haibat, uncle Taimur, 202, 

Do. k., Niyazi, 333, 615. 

Haidar Akhta Begi, 451, 476, 527, 
537, 550 ; wounded, 581; 
kills Ghazi k., 638. 

Do. Bakkshi, killed at Garhl, 
334. 

Do. Dost Moglial, deserts, 522; 
put to death, 572. 

Do. Mlrza, Babar’s cousin, his¬ 
torian, quoted, 272; joins 
Kamran, 308; stays with 
Humayun, 347; quoted, 
351, 355; at Lahore, 357 ; 
Kashmir, 359 ; account of, 
402-406; sends presents to 
Humayun, 541; death, 406, 
621 n 1. 

Do. Qasim k , 558. 

Do. Quli serv. Khwaja Kilan, 
241. 

Do. rikabdar, 257. 

Do. Sultan SJjaibam, 441, 459, 
474; death 477. 

Haig, General, quoted, 380 n 1. 

Hairati poet, 446 and n. 

HaiyulanI, term, 2 n 4. 

Haji Begam w. Humayun; birth of 
son, 269, 340 ^ 1; at Causa. 
343, 344, 

Do. Khwaja, 406. 

Do. Muhammad k. s. Baba Quahqa, 
330, 336, 416, 440, 443, 448; 
takes Qandahar, 473-475, 505 ; 
wounded, 507-08, 514, 523, 
526, 528, 530, 534, 542, 543, 
548, 558, 560; administers 
oath to Humayun, 567-69; 
Akbar’s vakil, 573-74, 576, 
577, 578; put to death, 579. 
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Hajl Asas, 602. 

Hajkhan, pargana in Sind, 363, 380 
n 1. 

Hakim Muhammad M., born, 609. 
HakXma nurse* 131. 

Hala, Sind landholder, 369. 

Halmand river, 416. 

Halul, garden Gujrat, 311, 313. 

Haly, astrologer, 77 n 1, 78 n 6. 

Ham s, Noah, 165, 166. 

Hamid k., governor IJiear Firdza, 

' 240. 

Iphmida Band, m., Akbar; title, 33 n 
1; parentage ; Addenda No. 123, 
and pp< 51,52 n 6; leaves ‘Amarkot 
with Akbar, 136; marriage, 364; 
pregnancy, 43, and 375; birth of 
Akbar, 50-68, 130, 376, 377, 380; 
flight to Persia, 392, 415, 443; 
birth of daughter 445, 451, 476; 
interview with Akbar, 484, 526, 
587 w 2; letters (P) Addenda No. 
123. 

Hamldpur, 339. 

Hammer, Joseph, v., 16 n 3. 

Ham ill Shaikh, S‘aadu-d-din, theolo- 
- gian, 153 n 1. 

Haral, term, 530. 

IJaram, or Ehurram, Begam w. 
Sulairaan Mirza, 469 and n 1, 575 
n 1. 

Hardwar, 382 n 4; Addenda No, 132. 
Harfnamudar, 4hn 3 ; Addenda No. 
27. 

Hasan f. Sher ghah, 326. 

Hasan ‘Abdal, 397. 

Hasan ‘All Ighak A gh a, 449. 

Do. Ehan Mewatl, 251, 261; killed, 
265. 

Do. Mirza, 367, 465, 558. 

Do. Quli Sultan Muhrdar, 493, 
630, 535, 537, 544, 545, 
549; killed, 564. 

Do. Shah, 238. 


Haaht BihisM, Shah, 238. 

Hashim B. serv. Yadgar N., 370, 410. 

Hasht Bihi&ht, 258. 

Hathiarpur, 398 and n 5. 

Hati Biluc Mulla, 412. 

Haudaj, 6 n 1, 

Hawks, 427. 

Hazaras, 424, 454. 

Herat, Babar’s visit to, 230; marriage 
at, 285; Humayun’s visit to, 416- 
34, 446. 

Herbelot, see DHerbelot. 

Herklots, 43 n 5. 

Hermes, 161, 163. 

Hijra Era, 54 n 5. 

Hijri Khwaja, poet, 364, 664 n 1; 
Addenda No. 126. 

Himuj account of, 616-19. 

Hind s. Ham, 166. 

Hindal s. Babar, birth, 238 ; gets pre¬ 
sent, 248; sent for, 270, 272, 273, 
274; goes to India, 275; mother and 
sisters, 279 and n 2; gets Alwar, 
287; defeats Tatar K., 298; defeats 
Mlrzas, 322, 330,334; rebels, 335-41, 
344; at Qanauj, 351-52, 355, 360, 
361, 362, 363; goes to Qandahar, 
365, 397; surrenders to Kamran, 
408 ; account of, 409; at Kabul, 462; 
escapes, 469; rebuked by Humayun, 
477, 480; wrestles, 486; gets Ghaz- 
nin, 487; in Badajdishan, 491-93, 
500, 504, 506, 513, 516, 527, 528, 
530, 539, 540, 544, 545; at Balkh, 
548, 552; in Badakhshan. 553-54, 
563, 568, 574; gets GhaznTn, etc., 
580; killed, 582-85 ; tomb, 584; 
Addenda No. 70. 

Hindia, 318 and n 2. 

Hindu Beg, 238, 239, 240, 254, 263, 
276, 304, 307, 316, 320; Jaunpur 
made over to, 333 ; death, 336; in 
charge of the arrow of dominion, 
645. 




Hipparchus/119. 

Hisamu>d-din a. Mir Khalifa, 500; 
tortured, 502, 

-IJisanri Qarakuli, his chronogram, 
224. 

Hisar Firuza, 210. 

To'dal, 297 n 2. 

"oroscopes of Akbar, 69-128. 
otises—astrological, 74-81. 
oworth, Sir Henry, quoted, 191 n 1 
>nd n 4. 

Hubut astrol. term, 75 n 2. 

Hulagft Khan, grandson of Cingiz 
K„ 162 and n 4, 201,202. 

Hitma, 60 n 2. 

Humayuu or .Jaiianbani Jinnat 
Ashiyani s. Babar, birth, 236, 285; 
his title, 32; prognostic of Akbar’s 
birth, 40, 45-7; news of Akbar’s 
birth, 59-64; considers A/s horos¬ 
cope, 123-24; dancing; Addenda No. 
48; 136, 137, 145 joins his father, 
239, 241, 246; presents diamond to 
Babar, 247; Addenda No 78 ; gets 
Sambal, 254, 255; visits Jaunpar, 
256, 262, 266 ; goes to Badaldishan, 
267; birth of son, 269; returns to 
India, 271-74; illness, 275-6; plot 
against, 277, 279; accession, 283-7; 
at Cunar, 288 ; KalnrSn’s lines to, 
291; Gu jrat campaign, 293-325; 
cruelty, 315; and second Addenda 
No. 39; Bengal campaign, 329-48; 
Qaiiauj, 349-54; at Lahore, 355-9 ; 
Sind, 360-4; marries Hamlda Sana 
in Sind, 364-70; goes to Maldeo’s 
country, 371-5 ; at ‘Amarkot, news 
of Akbar’s birth, 377; in Sind, 377- 
86; leaves for Qandahar, 387-97. 
in Persia, 412-52; letters, Addenda 
Nos. 11, 38, 96; journey to Persia* 
second Addenda No. 52; return 
from Persia, 453; takes Bast, 457- 
8 ; at Qandahar, 459-71; at Kabul, 


471-82; celebrates A.’s circumci* 
sion, 483-9; march to Badakh- 
ihan and illness there, 490-7; 
march to Kabul and recovery of it, 
504-17; tries to educate Akbar, 
518-20; expedition to Badakh- 
ghan, 521-42; to Balkh, 543-55; 
defeat at Qibcaq, 556-63; victory 

• over Kamran and re-capture of 
Kabul, 567-72; proposes to Kamran 
marriage between his daughter 
and Akbar, 569 ; assigns Carkh to 
A., 573 ; proposes marriage with 
Sulaiman’s daughter, 575; another 
expedition against Kamran, 576; 
arrests and puts to death Hajl Mu- 

* hammad and his brother, 577-9; at 
Kabul, 580 ; at Japriar, 581, 582 ; 
fall from horse, 597; blinds Kamran, 
602-4; two-sons born to, 609; goes 
to Qandahar, 610; to India, 620; 
defeats Sikandar at Sirhind* 630-33; 
birth of son, 635; censures ‘All Quli, 
637; rebukes Haidar Akhtabegi, 
638; sends A. and Bairam, Panjab, 
639; inventions, etc. 642-651; takes 
augury, 643; last days, 652-60; 
accident, 654 n 3 and 657 ; 

Humayunnama, 29 n 4. 

I. 

Ibn 'All Qarawalbegi, 341 , 

Do. ‘Arab!, 152. 

Do. Batuta, 206 n 2, 

Do. Jauzi, 160. 

Do. Khaldun, 108 n 2. 

Ibrahim, grandfather, Sher Shah. 
326, 

Do. Beg Cabuq, 330, 334. 

Do. Ishaq Agha, 371, 450,488. 

Do. Badakhshi, 583. 

Do. Haji, 1 n 1. 

Do. Khan Sur, 616, 618, 619, 

638 and n 1. 
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Ibrahim, Mirza s. Sulaiman im¬ 

prisoned, 409; at Kabul, 
462; released, 469, 516, 
521, 525, 530 n 2, 531, 
545, 553, 569, 570; be¬ 
trothed to Bakhahl 
Banu, 572; takes Qun- 
duz, 580. 

Do, s. Kamran, 455 and n 2, 

479, 660 and n 1. 

Do. s. Humayun born and 

died, 609. 

Do. Sultan s. Sikandar, Babar’s 

embassy to, 238, 241; 
killed at Panipat, 242-45, 
297; his mother’s plot; 
257; Addenda No. 81, 
bad strategy, 302 n 2. 

Ibtizaz astrol. term, 90 n 1. 

‘Id! Kina Kashmir, 246. 

Idris, or Enoch, 161. 

Ighan s. Shem, 166. 

I^tiyar K. Gov* Campamr, 310, 312, 

324 n 1. 

Ilahdad FaizI, quoted, 59 n 3. 

Il Khan s. Tanglz, 146,173, 174. 

Il Kham Tables, 125 n. 

Ilanja K., 225. 

Iltmish, military term, 569 n 3. 

Ilyas Ardabil astrologer, 117, 446. 

Do. Sl^n put to death, 266 and n 4. 

‘Imadu-l-Mulk Gujrat, 303, 304, 312; 

defeats ‘Askari, 316, 317; defeats 

M. Zaman, 325. 

‘Imam put to death, 315. 

Do. Kezavi, shrine of, 435. 

Imtizaj, 34 n 3. 

Indian astrology, 89. 

Indrakot, 403 and n 5. 

Insan Kama], 15 n 3, 273. 

Insha quoted 7 n 3. 

Introduction to Akbarnama, 1-33. 

Iqlimiya, Cain’s sister, 158 and n 

4. 


Iqtibas explained, 89 n 1. 

Irad, see Jared. 

Iradamcl Barlas, 190. 

‘Iraq, 167. 

Irgana Kan, 174. 

Irtaq mountain, 170. 

Isa Khail. 235. 

Isa Mangu, 200. 

Isahaq Saiyid or Shitab K. of Gujra 
319. 

Do. Sultan s. Shah Muhamma 
530 and n 2, 553, 554. 
Iskandar Sultan s. S‘aid K., 404. 

Do. do., 504. 

Ishkamish. 492. 

Islam Khan, younger s. Sher K. or 
Selim K. or Jalal K., 288, 333 ; 
defeats Yusuf B., 336; at Causa, 
343, 345; at Qanauj, 351,352 ; acces¬ 
sion, 401; receives Kamran, 600 ; 
death, 614 ; account of 615-16. 
Ismail B., Duldai, 475, 507, 509, 522; 

nicknamed, 523, 529. 

Do. Shah Safavi, 221; devotion of 
followers, 557; and Addenda 
173. 

Do. Sultan Jami, 459. 

Ism‘ailians, 162 n 4. 

Ispahan, massacre at, 208 and n 7. 
Issigh Kul, 168 n 6. 

Istisqabakhsh explained, 5 n 5; Ad¬ 
denda No. 2. 

Ttibar K., see ‘Ambar Nazir, 451. 
Ittisal, astrol. term, 34 n 4, 155 n 3. 
Ives, Dr., quoted, 135 n 7. 

J. 

Jabar B., 452. 

Jafar, cabalistic lore, 66 n 2. 

J‘afar B., 491, 493. 

Do. Sadiq Imam, 154. 

Do. Sultan, 422. 

Jahan Shah M., 216. 

Jahanara garden, 433. 
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Jahanbani Jinnat Aghiyan!, see 
Sum ay tin. 

Jahangir, emperor, Mem., quoted, 33 
n 1, 106 n 1, 235 n 8, 631 
n 3, 663 n 1. 

Do. M, s. ‘Umar S., 221, 226, 
230, 538. 

Do. Quli, 330, 334, 341, 345,449' 
Jai Bahadur, 391, 414. 

Jains, 147. 

JajaktG, see Cicaktu, 545. 

Jajmau in Oude, 256. 

Jalair tribe, 184, 185, 192. 

Jalal K., see Islam Khan. 

Do. s. Alauddtn, 262. 

Jalal of Tatta drowned, 344. 
Jalalabad, 112 n 2, 408, 565. 

Jalal! era, 54 n 3. 

Jalalu-d-din, Mangbarni, 194 and n 6. 
Jalalu-d-din, B. serv. Kamran, 390, 
462, 509. 

Do. Mahmud K. enters 
Humayun’s service, 
412 and n 2; impri¬ 
soned, 475, 496 n 2, 
534; sent Persia, 542 ; 
re-called, 552,558; sent 
to Badakhshau. 6?5; 
at Kabul, 577, 596, 
602. 

Jam, 52 n 6; Humayun visits, 434. 
Jamal Beg b. Bab us, 458, 478; killed, 
509. 

Jamal Kh,an, husband, Lad Mulk, 
288. 

Jamal Mir b. Mubarika Bib!, 587 

n 2 . 

Jamalu-d-din, chronogram by, 403. 
Jamuqa, 192, 193; second Addenda 
No. 6, 

Januha tribe, 604. 

Japriar, Hindal killed near, 581. 
Jaranda kills Hindal, 583. 

Jarapghar, 172. 


Jared, 161. 

Jarrett, Colonel, 252, 302, 567 n 1 ; 
and passim. 

Jauhar Aftabcl, quoted, 59 n 3, 393 n 
1, 525 n 2; and passim, treasurer 
Panjab, 627. 

Jaunpur, 256, 289, 333, 336. 

Jharkand, 334 and n 1, 335. 

J!a Qazi, 253, 258. 

Jihad-i-Akbar, 19 n 4. 

Jiji Anaga w. Shamsu-d-dfn, Ak- 
bar’s nurse, 33 n 1, 130, 131, 384, 
385, 395, 454. 

Jirm in Badakhshan. 553. 

Jodh Bai, 33 n 1. 

Jog! K. serv. Kamran, 599, 601. 

Jorjanl quoted, 15 n 3. 

Jotik Rai, 86 and n 1, 125 n. 

Jud! mountain, 165 n 3, 237 and n 4; 
second addenda No. 19. 

Judgments of Houses, 106 or. 

Jugli, 149, 150. 

Jui Shah! or Jalalabad, 408, 565, 584, 
662 ; given to E^izr Khwaja, 580. 

Jfuna Bahadur f. Alanqua, 177,178. 

Juj! s. Cingiz K., 194, 201. 

Jun, Sind, 379, 380 and n 1, 383. ' 

Juna, see Caund. 

Juh^d Barlas, £4.1, 242, 247. 256, 
258, 289, 327 and n 6, 505. 
Do. Beg killed, 359. 

Do. Saint, 223, 224. 

Juzu-i-ijtima’, astrol. term, 104 n 2. 

K. 

Kabiraj Shyamal-Das, 59 n 3. 

Kabul, taken by Babar, 228; earth¬ 
quake at 228, 230, 239, 252, 257; 
Bairam’s embassy to, 461-62; Hnm- 
ayun takes, 476-82; Akbar circum¬ 
cised, 483-89; Kamran takes, 501; 
second siege, 504-17 ; Humayun’s 
return to, 540-556; his second re¬ 
turn, 571. 



Kabuli K. killed, 547 and n i 

Kacakot, 237, 240. 

Kacicak of Kashmir, 403, 

KadkhuAa, astrol. term, 77 n 2. 

Kaempfer, quoted, 27 n 2,. 37 n 4; 

Kahmard Afghanistan, 229 and n 4, 
496 , 504. 

Kakar ‘All, 537. 

Kal Jug, 151. 

Kalal Shamsu-d-dln 'Jaraghai’s plr> 

\ 203. 

Kalanur, 240. 

Kalaogan, 493 and n 2. 

Kala Fabar b. Iskandar, 631. 

Kalinjar, besieged by Humayun, 
288; by Sber Shah, 400-01. 

Kamal DubI kills Haidar M., 

m . 

Kamal K. Gakkar s. Sarang Gakkar, 
599. 

Kamran s. Babar, 279 ; in Qandahar, 
239 ; books sent to, 240 ; receives 
presents, 248; meets Humayun, 
271-72; obtains Kabul and Qanda- 
bar, 287; comes to Panjab and 
sends ode, 290-92 ; defeats Sam M., 
307, 308; at Delhi and Agra, 339, 
340; meets Humayun, 344; goes 
Lahore, 346-48, 355; speech, 
treachery, 358; Kabul, 360, 389; 
account of, 407-9, 410; sends for 
Akbar, 453,455-6; receives Bairam, 
461-62, 465; puts A in charge of 
his wife, 468-70; besieged in Kabul, 
478-81; re-takes Kabul, 499-503 ; 
marries d. Shah Husain, 506; be¬ 
sieged again, etc., 506-517; at Tall- 
kan, 529-39 ; gets Kulab, 539, 543> 
548; account of, 552-553; defeats 
Humayun, 556-66; defeated at 
Ughtargrivm, 567-72; Humayun 
marches against, 576; near Kabul, 
577; expedition against, 586; makes 
night-attack, 582-83; goes India, 


600; escapes, 601; surrendered, 
602; blinded, 604; goes Mecca and 
dies, 606-08. 

Kanar, 293 and n 1. 

Kankariya tank, 317 and n 2. 

Kant Gola, 636. 

Karmnasa river, 342 and n 3. 

Kashmir, Haidar’s expedition to, 359, 
402-6; Humayun thinks of going 
to, 605* 

Katabibazon, astrol. term, 81 n 2, 
192. 

Katan, cotton, 8 n 1. 

Kayumarej, 163, 168, 

Kenan s. Eno&h, 160. 

Kesh, 205 and n 1. 

Kbadija S. B., f)) 268. 

Khafi K., quoted, 186 n 1, etc. 

Kb aibar Pass, 234. 

Khaidar Anaga nurse, 131. 

Kbaldln, 531, 587. 

Khalifa M. or Nigamii-d-din *Ali K. 
Babar’s minister, 276, 277 ; account 
of, 286. 

Khalkhal, 445. 

Kbamalinkan Badakhshan, 521. 

Khanish B. w. Humayun, has.. 4 
.... • &on, 6(59. 

Do. Taimur’s daughter-in-law, 
215 n 6. 

Khan M. Babar’s cousin, 230 and 
n 2; takes Badaklishan, 233 and 
n 5; death, 266 and n 5, 538 ; date 
of death* No. 83. 

Khanim B. w. Kamran, 468. 

Do. d. Sulaiman JVL, 575. 

Khanwa, battle of, 266. 

Kbanzada B. Babar’s sister, 221, 231 
n 2, 260 n' 2 ; in charge of A., 454, 
461; embassy to Qandahar, 462, 
467, 468; death, 477 and n 1. 

Kbaqani poet, 141 w 3, 142. 

Kharazbll, 445. 

Kharmatu. 213 and n 4. 
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ghawass K. Afghan, 333; at Causa, 
343; at Qanauj, 3£2, 361, 615 and n. 
ghirad Zargar, 527, 584 and n 2. 
ghizr ghan Hazara, 453; escapes 
from Qandahar, 466, 509. 

Do. K. in Bengal, 619. 

Do. Khwaja Khan, husband Gul- 
badan B., escapes from Qan¬ 
dahar, 466, and n 2, 509,550; 
gets Jin Shah!, 580; at 
Qandahar, 610, 658. 

Do. K. Mlrza, 506. 

Khudabanda M. s. Tahmasp, 418 and 
n 3, 426, 433, 441. 

Khuda Dost s. Musahib, 510. 
gh,udawand Khan of Gujrat, 304, 
317; second Addenda No. 41. 
ghulm, 547. 

gfpirasan K., servant Bahadur, 301. 
Khusru Shah, 227andw 2, 230 n% 504. 

Do. serv. Tahmasp, killed, 493. 
gh,ust, 248 n 5, 490, 492. 
glpvaja Dost ghawand, 258, 543. 

Do. Khawand Mahmud, 356, 360, 
408, 473; 494. 

Do. Grhazi, see Ghazi. 
ghwaja Kilan s. Muhammad Sadr, 
236, 240, 246; leaves India, 252; 
and account of, 281 and n 8, 292, 
307; surrenders Qandahar, 308, 
347, 360, 402. 

Khwaja Kilan SamanV his chrono¬ 
gram, 285 and n 4. 

Kliwand Mir, historian account of, 
281 and n 5, 28$ n 1. 

Kicak elder b. Khwaja Kilan, $eal- 
bearer, 281 and n 9; second Ad¬ 
denda Nos. 31 and 61. 

Kishm, 493. 

Kistan Qara, ruler Balkh. 545. 

Koki nurse w. Togh B., 131. 

Kok! Bahadur serv. Askar!, 395. 

Do. brother or uncle (P) of HajI 
Muhammad, 448, 542. 


1 it 


Kolia attack Humayun at Cambay, 
309 ; at Campamr, 310 n 4. 

Kiicin s, Okadai, 200. 

Kufa, 158 ajid n 3, 165. 

Kuki Anaga nurse, 131. 

Kulab, 492, 539, 552. 

Kulraalik, battle of, 233. 
Kula-h-i-cahar tark, 272 n. 

Kun Khan. 144 and n 2, 172, 492. 

Ii. 

Lad Mulk w. Sher Sfeah, 288. 

Lahore, Kamran takes, 290, 308 ; dis¬ 
cussions at, 355-59. 

Lakhnur, 381. 

Lak! fort, 447. 

L‘al Khan Badakhshi. 623. 

Lala, guardian, 418 and n 2. 

Lalandar, 577. 

Laipech s. Methusaleh, 164. 

Lane Diet, passim. 

Lar pass, 404. 

Lashkari s. Sultan Adam, 622. 

Latif Ullab, 647. 

Latif! Sihrindi, 492, 534, 551. 

Lauz s. Shera, 106. 

Lavang Baluc, 487. 

Libra, 72 and n 8. 

Lilly, astrologer, 71 n 1, 102 n 4,127. 
Lists of officers, 280, 447-52, 623. 
Lowe, translation of Badaun!, passim. 
Luhrl, Sind, 362, 364. 

M. 

M‘aa§ir Rahim!, quoted, 329 n 2 or. 
Maclwara, 601; battle of, 626 and n 1. 
Maadaln, 166 and n 6. 

Mah Cucakw. Humayun, nurses him, 
494 n 3; see Cucak B. 

Mahalalll s. Kenan, 161. 

Maham Anaga, Akbar’s nurse, 131 n , 
134; accuses Jrj!, 384, 394; speech 
to ‘Askari, 396, 454 ; at Kabul, 461, 
653; Addenda Nos. 49-51. 
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Maham Begam m. Humay &n, 257,272, 
273 n 1, 285; Addenda No. 95. 
Maham ‘All, 593. 

Mahavlra, 150. 

MahdT Khwaja. Babar’s brother-in- 
law, 256, 258, 260, 277 and n ^Ad¬ 
denda No, 87. 

Mahdi Sultan Giilbadan's brother-in- 
law, 527 and n 2. 

.Mahindrl river Gujrat, 312, 316, 320. 
Mabmil, camel-litfcer, 8 n 2. 

Mahmud K. s, Yunas, 220,224,226. 
Do. Abu 8‘ald, 218, 226. 

Do. Lolianl, 253, 257. 

Do. Sikandar, 261, 270, 271. 
Mahmud, Sultan GhaziiT, 244. 

Do. do. Bhakkar, 362, 380. 
Do. do. Gujrat, 382. 
Mahmudabad Gujrat, 316, 320. 
Mahmud! Kokaltagh, 221, 242, 246, 
256, 262, 265. 

Maidan vill. Afghanistan, 229. 
Majm*ua-t-tawarikh. 3 n 3. 

Majnun Qaqshal 560. 

Ma kh duma s. Begam w. ‘Umar S., 222. 
Malan, bridge of, 462 and n 8. 

M aldeo Raj ah Nagor, Humay un visits, 
371-74, 379 ; war with Sher Shah. 
400. 

Malik Kid Gakhar, 599. 

Mallu K. 244. 

Do. or Qadii S., 305, 318. 

Malwa, expedition to, 300, 318, 329. 
M'amura vill., 469, 552. 

Manaqib, term, 36 n 6. 

Mandasur battle at, 301 and n 2. 
Mandhakar 259. 

Handrail, 299 and n 1. 

Mandu, city, 303 and rt5; taken, 304-6. 
Mangali K. s. Yulduz, 173. 

Do. Kjh waja s. Timur Taah, 177. 
Mangu Qaan s. Tull K., 201. 

Mankot, 601, 616. 

Mansaj or Mansak s. Japhet, 168. 


Mansur Shah, 209. 

Do. do. Bari as, 242,246,256, 261, 
263. 

Do. do. father of Bibi Mubarika, 
237. 

Manucihr, M. s. Muqlm M., 216. 
Marghinan, 221 and n 1, 224 n 2. 
ManSf, Egypt, 163 and n 5. 

Manuel da Sousa, 323 n 2. 

Manulun w. Dutamin K., 184, 185. 
Maq or Bagh, Kh waja, at Aibak, 545 
arid n 7. 

Maqdum Koka, 558; see Muqaddaui 
Beg. 

Maq§ud, Kh,waja, 131 n 4; account of, 
448. 

Do. M. Akhtabegi, 441,460, 537. 
Marghub, slave of Ibrahim. 

Markaz, 98 n 1. 

Do. i-adwar, FaizI’s, 321. 
Marsud, term, 40 n 1. 

M‘aruf Far mull, 251, 268. 

Mary, the Virgin, 179 and n 2, 182. 
Mas‘aud of Hisar chronogram, 664 
Magharib, terra, 131 n 5. 

Mashhad, Humay un visits, 435, 445, 
446. 

Mashfcang or Mastang, 320 and n 3. 
Mast ‘All put to death, 572. 

Mas‘ud M. s. Sultan Mahmud, 227. 
Mas'udi, historian, 162 n 1, 163 n 3. 
M'asuma B. d. Babar w. M. Zaman, 
330. 

Maternus astrologer, 128. 

Mawat K. s. Caghatai, 200, 208. 
Mazar-i-Sharif shrine in Turkistan, 
547 and n 2. 

Mediiri Rai of CanderT, 268. 

Mekran s. Tambal, 167 and n 1. 
Mercury, the planet, 72 and n 7. 
Merv., 221. 

Methusaleh, 164. 

Mlana, town, 443 and n 1, 445 n 7. 
Mihr BSnu, half-sister, Babar, 222. 
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Mihrnigar Khanam d, Yilnus K., 231, 
and n 2 . 

Mihr Nash w. Mtran wSljali, 215. 

Mihtars, 452. 

Miles, Colonel, quoted, 39 n 1. 

Milton, quoted, 36 n 1, 75 n 3. 

Milwat or Malot town, 240. 

MYr Ghaznavi, see Shamsu-d-dYn. 

Mir Khwand, historian, 155 n 4, 164 
n 2, 645. 

Mlrak B., see Beg Mivak. 

Mlrak S. of Sind. 

Mi ran Muhammad, Shah of Khan- 
degh, 303 and n 3. 

Miran Shah s. Taimur, 214 and n 3, 
215 and nn 2 w 6 , 443. 

Mirafc Sik&ndari, quoted, 304 n 3. 

Miriam-Makam, seeHamida BztnCL 

Iffrza K., see Khan M. 

Do. ‘Abdu-r : BahYm, 33 and n 1,278; 
Addenda No. 88 . 

Miskln, 657. 

Mitter Sen, Baj&h, 381. 

MuyyYd Beg at Cunar. 332 and n 1 ; 
escapes from Qandahar, 466 , 474; 
death, 482 and n 3. 

Mua???am Khwaja, half-brother of 
Hamidft Banu, 44 and n 3, 135, 391; 
account of, 447, 458, 459,478 ; plots 
to desert, 482; wounded, 491, 542, 
611; wounds paltu K., 625, 631; 
treachery of, 633. 

Mubarak, A.IYs father, 145 n 6 , &c. 

MubarikaBlbi, Babar’s Afghan wife, 
237 and n 1, 587 n 2. 

Mubariz, see AdlY. 

Do. Beg s. Khwaja KilFm killed 
530. 

Mughal K. s. Alinja K., 169, 

Mughalistan, described, 176. 

Muhammad ‘All Taghai b. Maham B., 
475; refuses to kill 
Yadgar M., 491, 495; 
put to death, 501,502. 


Muhammad Ali Jang Jang, 240, 243 
and n 1,256,262,263. 

Do. Ba khsh T, also called Sultan 
'' Muhammad, 243, 262; in 

/ y charge of Agra, 829, 336, 337; 
rebukes Hindal, 339. 

, Do. DarzT, Khwajah, 226. 

Do. Husain M. f. Haidar Jl4 

230, 233 n 1. 

Do. Khan Earn! artillery 

man 351, 

Do. do.. Governor, Herat, 

417; letter of 
Xahmasp to, 418,550. 

Do. KQsa poet, 280. 

Do. Sultan M., 240, 

Do, do. s. MYran Shah, 
215. 

Da MuqYm s. gxi-an-niln Ar- 

ghun, 228. 

Muhammad Sultan MYrza, s. Tahmasp, 
see Khudabanda. 

Muhammad Sultan king of Ehwar- 
izm, 194, 

Muhammad Zaman M. s, BadiVaz- 
zaman, 248; submits to Humayun, 
288; rebels, 289; in Gujrat, 294; at 
Lahore, 303; returns, 308; con¬ 
spiracy, 325; pardoned, 330; at 
Causa, 343; drowned, 344; Addenda 
No. 95a. 

Muhammad Pakna blinds Kamran, 
604. 

Muhammad Shah ruler Kashmir, 
403, 404, 

Muhammadi M., grandson, Jahan 
Shah, 442 and'n 2, 460- 

Muhibb ‘All, K, s. MYr Khalifa. 550, 
587, 610. 

MuhyYu-d-dYn MaghrabI, astrologer, 
100 and nn , 103, 110, 

M‘uYn Khwaja s. Khwaja Khawamh 

Muk, river, 539 and n 2. 

Muliya, citadel of OampanTr, 312. 
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Mul&k-i-tawaSf, 22 n 2. 

Maman of Farankhhd. his chrono¬ 
gram, 604. 

Mun‘im K. Khan-Khanan, 367, 373, 
412 n 2, 493, 522, 529, 536, 544,548; 
captures KSmran, 602, 604, 607, 
610 ; made A.*s guardian, 612. . 

Muqaddam Beg, or Maqdum, B. Koka, 
at Qanauj, 354, 482, 541 n 1, 558, 

. 564. 

Muqarrab, term, 17 n 1. 

Muqlin Khan, serv. Tardi Beg, 638, 
656. 

Do. do. a rebel, 467. 

Muqim Mirza, s. ^H-an-nun Arghun, 
228, 233. 

Muqim ‘Arab, or Shuj‘aat K-, 316 and 
n 5. 

Murad M., infant s. Takmasp, 441, 
443, 468 ; death, 472, 

Murshid, Mulla, Babar’s ambassador, 
238. 

Murtaza Mir Sadr, 432. 

Musa^ib Beg s. Kh waja Kilan joins 
Humayun, 479; son exposed, 510, 
513; nicknamed, 523, 530; pardon¬ 
ed, 535; sent on pilgrimage, 541, 

* 557. 

Musafari, Khwajah, 632 and n 1. 

Mustafa Kami, artilleryman, 263. 

MugafEar dynasty, 209 and n 1. 

Do. Husain s. S. Husain, 229. 

Mugaifar Koka put to death, 488. 

Do. TupcT, 402, 

Do. Turkaman, 359. 

N. 

Nadlm Koka, 130, 391, 475 ; impri¬ 
soned, 502 ; Addenda No. 51; and 
second Addenda No. 67. 

Nafals-al-ffenun, encyclopa?dia, 153, 

Naglna Kh atun m. Taimur, 205 and 
n 4, 

Nair un, title, 183, 192 and n 4. 


Naisan, Syrian month; 20 and n 3. 

Najf Kufa, 158 and n 3. 

Najm Beg or SanI, Yar Ahmad 
Ispahan!, Ism‘ail Shah's minister, 
234 and n 1; Addenda No. 68. 

Nalca, id Mandu, 304 and n 2. 

Nainudar, asfcrol. term, 43 n 5; Ad¬ 
denda No. 27. 

Nanius i-Akbar, 29 n 2. 

Naqus, 116 n 3. 

Naquz, 174 n 2. 

Naranji Shah QulT, 458, 492, 506, 558, 
593, 594. 

Narhan, 341; Addenda No. 118; 
second Addenda No. 46. 

Narlad, Gujrat, 310 and n 4, 316. 

Narln, or Narl, 492 and n 4,538, 539, 
544. 

Narnaul, 327. 

Naslb Khan Afghan, 624 

Natpb Shah, king, Bengal, 332 and 
n 3. 

Nasir Mirza, Babar’s half-brother, 
221; gets Qandahar, 233, 234. 

Nasiru-d-dln Muhammad, see Hum¬ 
ayun. 

Nasiru-d-dln TusI, 119 n 3, 193 n 3. 

Nausari, Gujrat, 317, 319. 

Nauehahr, Kashmir, 402,481 and n 1. 

Navidl poet, 481 and n 1. 

Nazar!, 563 and n 1. 

]sfa^ir=Nadir, astrol. term, 75 n 3 

Nagr S. Cull, 657 and n 3, 662 and 
n 3. 

Nazuk Shah Kaehnn**> 402 and n 5 ; 
Addenda No. 134. 

Neknahar, 581. 

Neknihal, 581 n 1. 

Ney, Elias, quoted, 357 n and 1 or. 

Nihilam, term explained, 496 and n 3. 

Nlghapur, Humayun visits, 435. 

Nis?am, water-carrier saves Hum- 
ay an, 344, 345. 

Do. K, gov. Biana, 257. 
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Nizam, do. b. Sher Shah, 616. 
Nigamu-d-din Baktshb historian, 
quoted, 44 n 3, 52 n 3 
or. 

Do. Khalifa, or Mir Khali¬ 
fa, 262; account of, 
281. 

Nigamu-l-Mulk, king, Deccan, 324. 
Ni&arm poet, 5 n 1, 9 n 1; quoted, 
588. 

Noah, 164,165. 

Nuhbahr, astrpl. tprm, 90 n 4. 

O. 

Okadai s. Cingiz, 194, 197,198, 200. 
Officers, list of, see List. 

Ohsson D\, quoted, 199 n 2 or. 

P, 

Pahlwan Badakhshh killed at Causa, 
343. 

Do. Dost Mir Barr,, 508; receives 
charge of Parian, 540; 
builds Bikram, 608, 657. 
Pai Minar Afghanistan, 469. 

Pakna Saiyid M., 451, 547. 

Pakna Sfeer Muhammad, 545, 547, 
548 

Palam town, 385. 

Panlpat, battle of, 242. 

Panja, 85 n 4. 

Parghall Maulana, 304, 315 and n 4; 

drowned, 344, 645 and n 2. 

Parian fort, 540. 

Pagha Begam w. Muhammad K., 329 
n 2. 

Patar, scene of Hamida’s marriage, 
363 and n 2. 

Pattan, 317. 

Payanda M., 390 and n 4. 

Pemghan vill., 228. 

Persad Rana of ‘Amai'kot, 375. 
PeshbaligJj town, 200 and n 1. 
Phaludl town, 372. 


Phul or Pul, see BahlQl 

Pija Jan Anaga w. Khwaja Maksud, 
nurse, 131 and n 4. 

Pir ‘All Taz, 213. 

Pir Muhammad killed, 213. 

Do. do. rules Balhh, 516, 
521, 532, 537, 545, 
546, 548, 552. 

Do. A kh ta. 548; killed, 559. 

Pissasphalt, 5 n 3. 

Pitted degrees, astrol. term, 102 and 
n 4. 

Pomegranates, seedless, 445 and n 7. 

Portuguese Viceroy, 323. 

Price, Major, quoted, 230 n 6, 418 n 
6 or. 

Prolegomena of Sharfu-d-dm Yezdf, 
quoted 47 n 4,198 n 2, 202 n 4, 203 
n 1. 

Ptolemy, 119. 

Puran Mai of Canderi, 399. 

Q. 

Qabal K. s. Tumanna K., 185, 186, 
188, 189, 191, 202 n 2. 

QubaqandazI, 440 n 7. 

Qabt (Copt.) s. Ham, 166. 

Qaculi Bahadur, account of, 185-190, 
199, 202 n 2, 204, 342. 

Qadir Shah or Mallu Khan. 305, 318. 

Qaidu K., 185. 

Qali Saiyid Mir ‘Adi., 451. 

Qamargah, hunt, 440, 442 n 8. 

Qambar ‘All Sahari kills Qaraca, 570. 
Do. Diwana, account of, 635. 

Qanauj, 322; battle of, 349-352. 

Qandahar, Babar besieges, 228, 333; 
Sara, M.’s defeat at, 307 ; Kh,wajah 
Kilan surrenders, 308, 309; Hindal 
goes to 365; Akbar, 395,396; Kam- 
ran takes, 408, 409, 410 ; Humay un 
takes, 459-76. 

Qanun Humayun! of Mlrkhwand, 
645. 
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Qara Bagh, 490 and n 3, 523, 525, 
552, 557. 

Qara Hulagu s. Mewat K., 200. ' 

Qara Khan s. Mughul K., 170. > ' 
Do. Y&suf Turkaman, 216, 295 and 
n 2. 

Qaraca Beg K. serv. Kamran, 290; 
incites Hindal, 365, 409, 479; es¬ 
corts Miriam-makam, 484, 488; in 
Badakhshan. 491-94, 505, 506 ; at 

- Kabul, 510, 513, 516, 517; deserts, 
521, 522; nicknamed by Humayun, 
523, 527; pardoned, 534-5, 541, 548, 
550, 556, 557, 558; wounded, 564; 
given Ghaznin by Kamran, 565, 
569; killed, 570. 

Quracar Nuyan, 183; account of, 
192. 

Qaraquin, 170 and n 4. 

Quratigin, 539. 

Qaghqaldagh, the coot, 415 and n 3, 

Qasim Kahi poet, 621 n 1; his chrono¬ 
gram, 664 and n 1. 

Do. Barlas, 409, 469,478; in charge, 
Kabul and surrenders,' 564. 
Do. Buyutat K^waja, accountant 
and. Vizier, 522, 543, 565; 
put to death, 571. 

Qasim IJusain K., 263, 298, 304, 316; 
gets Surat, 317; flies, 319, 
320, 346, 355, 360; deserts 
Humayun, 370, 390; returns 
to him, 465,525, 527 ; treach¬ 
ery of, 558, 564, 

Do. Kohbar, 230 and n 6. 

Do. M. of Gu nabad poet, 437 and 
n 3. 

Do. Mahdi, killed, 605. 

Do. Makhlas, artilleryman, 462, 
478, 509, 547, 630, 637. 

Do. Muhammad K&an Mauji, ac¬ 
count of, 450; kills Yadgar 
- M., 491, 509, 510; made gov. 

Kabul, 526. 


Qasim Muharntpad, builder, Agra 
fort, 507 and n 5. 

Do. Shah Taghai. 487. 

Qazi Firang, the Portuguese magis¬ 
trate, 323 and n 2. 

Do. Jia, 253, 258. 

„ r'' 

Qazwln, 417; Humayun at, 436. 
Qibcaq, battle of, 556-60. 

Do. desert of, 209. 

Qilat Babar takes, 228; Akbar at, 
454. 

Qiyan s. Il Khan. 173, 175. 

Qiyat, 175. 

Quatremere, quoted, 162 n 3,193 n 4. 

Qubila K. s. Qabal K., 189. 

/ 

Quo Beg f. Sher-afgan killed, Causa, 
343. 

Qflli Shaikh Turkaman, 551 and n 4. 
Qulji Shah astronomer, 119 n 3. 
Qurban Qarawal, 535. 

Qunduz, 221 and n 2, 490, 527. 

Qutb K. or ‘Abdu-r-ra&hld, 288, 331, 
332; killed, 346. 

Qufcbu-d-din Jalanju. of Bagdad, 444 
and n 3. 

Qutlaq Nigar E&anim mother Babar, 
224. 

Qutlaq Qadam Amir, 241, 247, 256, 
, 574. 

R. 

Rabbani, term, 153 and n 2. 

Rafi’ Koka, 460, 521 (?). 

Rafik Koka, qu, Rafi’ 521. 

RafI* u-d-din Safavi, 257 and n 2, 355 
and n 1, 899 n 5. 

Raghiinath, Jain, 150. 

Raisin, 300 and n 1, 

Rakhna Hafig Sultan, 451 and n 4. 
Ram Bagh; Addenda No. 86, 
Ranthambar, 296, 400. 

Rashidl Khwaja Sultan, killed by S. 

Mua^zam, 495 and n 2. 

Rashidl Tar I kb. 351 and passim. 
Rauzat-as Safa, 157 n 1, 158 n 4, etc. 
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Raverty, Major, quoted, 144 nit 1 
and 2, 594 n 1 etc. 

Record-office, 31 and n 1. 

Rehats ek, E., 1 n 1, etc. 

Rewari, 617 and n 1. 

Rey, town, Persia, 436 and n 4. 

Rieu, 15? n 1 etc. 

Roha, Edessa, 162 and n 3. 

Rohtas, Behar, Sher Shah takes, 335. 

Do. Pan jab, 399, 

Roshan Koka, 440; account of, 448. 
Ruh Allah JChwajah, 544. 

Rami K., artilleryman, 302 and n 1; 

deserts Bahadur, 304; at 
Ounar, 331; poisoned, 332; 
Addenda No. 101. 

Do. do. Safar, 319, 323 and n 3; 

Addenda Nos. 101 and 
114. 

Do. do, UBtad 4 Aziz SistanI enters 
Akbar’s service, 640 and 
n 1. 

Rupa Bib! nurse, 131. 

Rus s. Japhet, 168. 

Rustam Khan Afghan, 635. 

S. 

Sa‘adat Yar Koka s, Ehaldar Anaga, 
131 and n 3. 

Sabdal K., 560. 

Sabir Qaq Ha%, 427, 433; Addenda 
’ No. 144. 

Sabzawar, 420 and n 1. 

Do. 435, 465. 

Sachau, E., quoted, 24 n 3, 82 n 1, 84, 
S f ad-i-akbar, 48 n 4. 

Do.-i-asghar, 93 n 2. 

Sadasuk Lai, translator, quoted, 674 
n 3. 

Saddara, 248 and n 5. 

S‘adl, quoted, 7 n 3, 229 n 6 and 382. 
Sadr K. serv. Bahadur Shah, 301, 
304, 305 ; wounded, 306 ; killed, 310 
n 2. 
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Sadu-d-dln Hamul, 153 and n 1. 

Safi Mosque, 325 and n 2. 

Safar term, 75 n 5, 87 n 2. 

Safar Khwajah, see Rum! K. 
Saflna-al-auliya, quoted, 522-6. 

Saha, a star, 24 and n 3. 

Sahand, mountain, 443 and n 4, 
Sahibdil, 18 n 4. 

Sahib-qir5n, meaning of, 17 n 2, 69 n 

1, see Taimur. 

Sahra, term, 90 n 4, 

Said Baba A1 Qibcaq, 558, £64, 574. 
Do. Beg, 554. 

Do. Khan of Kaahghar. invades 
Badakhshan. 273, 404 n 6. 
Saiyid ‘All Mir of Dukl, 487 
Do. do. of Sabzawar, 562. 

Do. do. painter, 552. 

Saif K. s. Khwajah Maq§ud killed, 
448. 

Sajawal K., 618. 

Sakizllduz, constellation, 569 and n 

2 . 

Sal Alang, 558, 563, 

Salburl, 201 and n 3. 

Salima S. Begam d. Naru-d-dlft, 329 
and n 2. 

Salim Khan s. Sher Shah, see Islam 

K. 

Saliragarh, 634. 

Salls-al-qutbain, 204 n 1. 

Sam Mirza s, Ism*all S., 307 and n 2, 
437. 

Samana, 244 and n 6. 

Samandar sent to Shah Husain, 363 ; 
to Maldeo, 372; from Kashmir, 
541. 

Samarkand, 212; thrice conquered 
by Babar, 226, 233. 

Samvat era, 54 n 6. 

Sanga Rana, 255, 258; battle with 
Babar, 259-66 ; dies, 268. 

Sahgar serv. Maldeo, 372. 

SanI K., 587. 
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Sanjar Barlas s. Q^ahrbaaiQ, 230, 
410; made prisoner, 507. 

Sanku, s. Avang K., .193. 

Saqlab, Sclavonia, 166 and n 1. 
Saqsin, 193. 

Sarang, 357 n 1, 360, 402. 

Do. Sultan, 35 7[n 1, 398, 599. 
Sarangpur, 300. 

Sardar K., s. Qaraca, 510* 535. 

Sarkej Gujrat, 317. 

Satalmlr, ruined town, Jodhpiir, 374 
and n 3. 

Satyavrata, 165 n 6. 

Savuq Bulaq, Persia, 439. 

Scaliger, 84 n 2. 

Schefer, 79 n 2. 

Sedillot, quoted, 45 n 5, 54 nn 3 and 
5, 119 n 3, 193 2. 

Sehwan fort, Humayun besieges, 
Selim Shah, see Islam Shah. 

Seth s. Adam, 158-60. 

$kabaka, 40 n 4. 

Shah Bardi Biyat, 478 and n 3. 

Do. Beg Arghun s. gu-an- 
nun, 233; imprisoned, 
297 n 4. 

Shah Begam w. Yunus K., 230 and n 
9, 233. 

Do. Mlrza s. M. Sultan M., 350, 542. 
Shah Muhammad Sultan Hisarl, 547, 
548. 

Do. do. b. Haji M. kills M. 

Shah, 542, 561; 
put to death, 578, 
579. 

Shah Quli Slstanl, 467. 

Do. Sultan, 513, 627. 
ghah Mlrza, related to Mir Barka, 
568. 

ghaham ‘All Jalafr, 457. 

Do. K., 467, 537, 591. 

SMhbaz K. Afghan, 624. 
ghaki Amir, poet, 443 ; and Addenda 
No. 144. 


Shahinahah, 32; see Akbar. 

Sh&hrazurl, 157 and n 1, 65. 

Shalirbanu Babar’s half-sister, 411 
and n 1; Addenda No. 62. 

Shahrukh s. Taimur, 214, 216, 217. 

Shahrsabz, 203. 

ghaibani or Shaibak, 227, 229, 231 n 
2, 233, 356. 

Shaikham Kh wajah Shi?ri, 522, 
529 and n 4. 

Shajra-al-atrak, 39 n 1, 198 n 3, 

ghakh-dan, Humayun falls ill at, 
493, 495. 

Sljal, 390, 411. 

Shammasi town near Ardabil, 445 n 3. 

Sbamsu-i-peghtaq, what, 37 n 4. 

Shamsu-d-dln ‘All S. of Nlghapur, 
435. 

Shamsu-d-dln Atka, his dream, 43; 
his wife, 130 ; helps Humayiin, 354; 
at Lahore, 356; imprisoned by 
Kamran, 468, 502 ; at Ghaznin, 596, 
635. 

Sharaf, astrol. term, 133 n 2. 

gharafu-d-din ‘All Yezdl, author, 47, 
205 n 4, 244; Prolegomena quoted 
passim. 

Sharif K. b. Shamsu-d-din, 43. 

Shashan or Sasan Pass Badahhghan, 
492. 

Shem s. Noah, 165, 166. 

Sher ‘All serv. Kamran, 505; wounds 
Haji Muhammad, 507, 508, 509, 
515, 516; imprisoned, 527-28, 539. 

Sher Afghan s. Quo Beg, 261, 465; 
gets Qilat, 475, 476, 478, 496 and n 
2 ; deserts, 502 ; put to death, 506. 

Sher Mandal, 656 n 3. 

Sher Shah or Khan marries La<J 
Mulk, 288 ; account of, 326-335 ; at 
Causa, 341-46; at Qanauj, 349-52, 
359, 373; final account of, 399-401, 
615. 

Sljihab enigmatist, 277, 280, 289 n 1. 
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Do. 


Do. 


Shihab-ud-dln Ahmad, 623, 638. 

Do. do. Ghorl, 244. 

Shiram TaghaX, 225* 

Slalkot, 240. 

Slbl fort, 389, 

Sid! ‘All Rais admiral, quoted, 652 ft 
2, 654 n 3, 658 ft 3. 

Sifatiya a sect, 52 n 1. 

Sihrind, battle of, 627. 

Sikandar K., Gujrat, 318. 

Do, Ludi f. Ibrahim K., 238 
. and n 4, 294, 297. 

Sur, 246, 618; defeated, 
630-31. 

K. Uzbeg in charge Bik- 
ram, 608, 622, 625; takes 
Delhi, 634. v 

Sikandra, 664 ft 1. 

Sikrl, 260. 

Silhadi, 305 and n 3. 

Sind, Httmayun in, 360. 

Sipah Salar, term explained, 4 n 8. 

Sipand rue, 353 and n 3. 

Sirdar s. Qaraca, see Sardar. 

Sirhind, see Sihrind, gardens at, 451. 

,S!stan, 414, 415. 

Slorha, Jains, 147 and n 2. 

Sonpat, 339. 

Srinagar, 406. 

Ssanang Ssetzen, 37 n 2. 

Stewart, quoted, 59 n 3. 

Suflabad, 436. 

Su gh u Cilan, s. Iradamci Barlas, 190. 

Sukhman ara, 148. 

Sulaiman M. Badakhshan at Panipat, 
242; Khanwa, 261; sent Badakh- 
ahan, 274, 275 ; submits to Kamran, 
408, 409 ; visited by Bairam, 462; 
released, 469; .sends presents to 
Humayun, 487; rebels, 490-3; 
pardoned 504, 516, 521, 531, 536, 
539, 544; at Balkh, 548, 549, 552, 
553; Humayun proposes for his 
daughter, 575; ingratitude of, 637. 
4 


Sulaimfoi's Pool, 440. 

Sulh-i-Kull, 18 ft 5. 

Sulha s. Adam, 159. 

Sultan ‘All B3iwabbin. 229. 

Do. do. calligrapher, 310. 

Do, do. see Afzal K. 

Sultan Begam w. ‘Askari, 396 and n 1. 

Sultana Begam d. S. Husain of 
Herat, 350 n 4. 

Sultan M. Qarawalbegi, 452; deserts, 
50. 

Sultaniya, 436, 439. 

Sumbal Mehter or Safdar K., 60 and 
ft 2, 297 ft 4,452; at Kabul, 509, 512. 

Sungad, Mandu, 305. 

Suq-s-gamanin, 165 and n 3. 

Sum Rai Mai, 372; 373. 

Surajgarh, 328. 

Surat, 317, 318. 

Suri, 213. 

Surkh Widai, poet, 281; and Addenda 
No. 93. 

Sus, 160 and n 7. 

T. 

Tabari historian, 58 .n 1,165 ft 2. 

Tabriz, 215, 443 ? 445. 

T'aflnat, 156 and ft. 

Taglna or Nagina, Taimur’s mother, 
205. 

Tahir Muhammad, 562, 587. 

Do. Sadr, 363, 367. 

Tahmasp K. Persia takes Qandahar, 
308; letter of, 417-31; meets Hum¬ 
ayun etc. 437-443 embassy, 487 
493 ; letters ; Addenda No. 138. 

Taj K. serv. Bahadur, 301. 

Do. Lodi, 327. 

Taj-i-‘izzat, 649 and n 1. 

Tajabbar, term explained, 21 n, 

Tajiks, 172. 

Taju-d-dln Lari Mulla, 374; killed, 
380. 

Taquz or Naquz, 174. 
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Tallqan town, 194 and n 5, 530. 

Do, river Bang!, 534, 

Talmlh defined, 133 n 3. 

Tamar ‘All Shigkall, 523. 

Tan-i-wahid, 35 n 1. 

Tangut, 195 and to 3. 

Jaragkai Taimur’s f.,202. 

Tarakkab ‘unsurl, 2 n 3. 

Taram Persia, 445, 

Tardt Beg jagirdar Etawa, at Pam- 
pat, 243 ; OampanTr, 316, 320, 321, 
330; in Maldeo’s country, 373; at 
Amarkot, 370; brings news of 
Akbar's birth, 61 n 1; refuses horse 
to Humayun, 391, 393, 487, 522, 
527, 607, 624, 625, 658. 

Tardi Beg b. Quo Beg, 261. 
TarmashMn s. Dava K., 202, 206. 
Targh B., 367. 

Tarsun B. s. Baba Jalair, 373. 
Tasqawal, 496 and n 3. 

Taswlyat, astrol. term, 73 n 1. 

Tatar s. Alinjak, 169. 

Do. K. s. ‘Alau-d-din S., 293, 296; 
killed, 298-99. 

Do. Sarangkham. 251, 257, 267. 
Tatar K. Gakkar, 599. 

Tate, G. P., quoted^ second Addenda 
No. 52. 

Tatta, 56/501. 

Tails K. b. Shah Mansur, 236. 
Temucin, 191; see Cinglz. 

Tengri, 193. 

Tiefenfchaler, quoted, 147 n 2, etc. 
Timur or Tamerlane, or Sa^ib Qirani, 
47; horoscope, 79,124 and n 
1,198 n 2; account of, 204- 
14, 218, 244 n 5, 295, 443 and 
n 2, 613; Addenda No. 75. 
Do. Mehtar, 452. 

Do. Task, 176. 

Timurnama MS., 309 and n 2. 

Till, Afghanistan, 475, 487. 

Ti&krin, Syrian month, 55 and n 1. 


Treta Jug, 151. 

Tulaq, K. Qucin surrenders, 467,537, 

560. 

Do. Yatisknavls, 452, 

Do. of Tallqan, 49. 

Tulls. Cinglz, 194. 

To manna, K. s. Bayasangjjar, 47,185. 
Tuqtamisk Khan. 209. 

Tuquz, nines, 170. 

Tur, s. Farid un, 175. 

Turk, s. Japhet, 168. 

Turkaman, derivation of, 172. 

Turks, 169. 

Tusqawal, term explained, 590 n 3. 

IT. 

‘Ubaidu-llah K., nephew Shaibanl. 

defeats Babar, 233, 460 and n 1. 

Uc, 361. 

Ujjain, 301. 

Uk, 416 and n 4; and second Addenda 
No. 52. 

Ukin Ogh,lan made prisoner, 547. 

Ulugh B. s. Shahrnkh. 45 n 5, 54 n 3, 

70 ^ 1,121 and n 2,125, 496 * 

and n 1, 

Do. Mirza s. M. Sultan M., 321, 

328, 350, 360; escapes from 
Kamran, 465, 474, 487, 513. 

Do. Beg, Persian ambassador, 612. 
‘Umar Shai kh, s. Timur, 213, 218. 

Do. do s. Abu S'aid, account 
of, 217-222. 

Unah, Gujrat, 325* 

Uria, what, 159 and n 1. 

Urta Bagb, Kabul, 523, 571. 

Ustad ‘All, 241. 

Usktargram, 574. 

Utrar, where Timur died, 212, 221. 
‘Ugada=:Alidad, 283. 

V. 

Vamb&ry, 194 n 6. 

Yaraha Mihra, 90 n 4. 




Vargottama, 90 n 4. 

Viceroy, Portuguese, 323. 
Vikramaditya, 121 n 2, 247 n 4. 

Vullers, quoted, 82 n 1, etc. 

W. 

Wab&l, astrol. term, 99 n 3. 

Waisi Amir, 645. 

Wajh, astrol. term, 77 n 4. 

Wall B. f. Khan Jahan, 612, 625,629. 
Ho. Shah Atka, left in charge, 
Kabul, and of M. Hakim, 620 ; 
arrives India, 635. 

Walad Beg, 487, 503. 

Wans, 153 n 2, 154. 

Waqi’at Babari, 234. 

Warask, 248. 

Wasma, woad, 57 n 2. 

Weber, Dr., 91 n 4. 

Whiufield, quoted, 5 n 1, 20 n 3. 
Whiteway, E. S., quoted, 323 n 4. 

Widai Surkh, a poet, 280, 

Wood, Journey, 250 n. 

Y. 

Yadgar Muhammad s. Sultan M. 

Mirza kills Abu S'aid, 217. 
Do. Nasir M., nephew of Babar, - 
289, 298, 304, 316, 317, 319, 
320, 339, 346; at Qanauj, 
352, 355, 357, 360, 361, 362, 
365; account of, 367-70; nda 
410-11, 397; at Kabul, 461, 
462, 469, 477; returns to 
Humayun, 485-88; put to 
death, 491, 500. 

Do, Sultan B. d. ‘Umar S., 222. 

Do. Taghai f, Haji Begam, 269,294. 
Yafis Oghlan Turk, 168. 

Yar Ahmad Ispahan! or Najm Sani, 
234 and n 1; Addenda Nos. 68 
and 69. 

Do. Muhammad Qhaznavl f. Sham- 
su-d-din Atka, 43. 


Yasln Daulat, 554, 558, 564, 565. 
Yate, Colonel, quoted, 434 n 3. 
Yazdajird, era of, 54 n 4. 

Yeda tash, rain-stone, 167. 

Yesugai Bahadur s. Bartan B., 190. 
Yulduz K. s. A* K., 173. 

Do. s. Manqali, 146, 177. 

Yunus K. s. Wais K., 219, 220. 

Do. ‘Ali, officer of Babar, 241, 242, 
246, 261, 263 ; at Lahore, 
290; death, 482. 

Yusafzai tribe, 237. 

Yusuf, physician, 280. 

Do. Beg s. Ibrahim B,, 336. 

Do. Cull, account of, 450, 

.Do.* Muhammad K., 385. 


Zablr Baghi, killed, 233. 

Zafar Fort Badakhshan. 273 $nd n 

3. 

Zafarnama, 47 4. 

ZahidB., 34C 501. 

^ahiru-d-din, see Babar. 

Zainu-d-din Kaghmir, 406. 

Do. Kamangar Saint, 611 

and n 1. 

Do. Koka, 448, 

Ho. ghaikh Sadr, author, quot¬ 
ed, 248 n 5, 278 n 2; chro¬ 
nogram, 266; account of, 
280; Addenda Nos. 73, 
78, 79, 88, 90. 

Zama, vill., 597 and n 2, 

Zaman M., see Muhammad Zaman. 
Zamzama, vill. Afghanistan, 505. 
Zanab, Dragon’s tail, 81. 

ZJjal, a raft, 235 n 8. 

Zhinda Pil=Ahmad Jam, 52. 
Ziaratgah Herat, 432, 433, 434. 

Zoha, see Eoha. 

Zoroaster, 1,32 n 2. 

Zubun Biyan, husband Alanqiia, 179. 
Zutamin, see Ddtamin. 





